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PREFACE. 

The Vaisesika Siltras of Kanada, with the Commentary uf San¬ 
kara Misra and extracts from the gloss of Jayan&rayaiia and the 
Bhusya of Chandrak&nta, was first published in the years 1010 and 
1911. Inspite of the numerous imperfections of the work, it appears 
to have awakened a lively interest in the study and propagation 
of one of the oldest systems of Hindu Philosophy. For, its publica¬ 
tion has been followed by a number of very valuable contributions to 
the literature of the subject from the pen of some eminent scholars. 
First and foremost amongst them is the Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus by Dr.. Brajendranath Seal, M. A. Ph. D. (1915). Dr. Seal 
observes that “Hindu scientific ideas aud methodology (e. g. the in¬ 
ductive method or methods of algebraic analysis) have deeply influienced 
the course of natural philosophy in Asia—in the East as well as in the 
Wost—in China and Japan,, as well as in the Saracen Empiree', and 
enters into “a comparative estimate of Greek and Hindu scence”. 
He xivos very lucid expositions of the Nyaya-YaiSe^ika Themical The¬ 
ory, of the conception of Molecular Motion (Parispanda), and of the 
ideas of Mechanics (Kinetics) and Acoustics, and deals very fully with 
the Doctrine of Scientific Method. In the following year (1916y, that 
accomplished scholar, Dr. Ganganalha Jha, M. A., D. Litt., cameout w ith 
an English translation of the Paddrtha-Dharma-Samgraha, —the Magnum 
Opus of the Vaisesikas—that is, Pra^astpUda’s Bhlsya on the Vaise^i- 
ka Sutras of Kan&da, with Sridhara’s Commentary (Nyayakandali) on 
the Bhtisya. In the Introduction he explains the Vai&e$ika conception 
of Bhuta ( 'element'), and points out that “what ithe Vaise?ika means 
by saying that these are the ‘five bhutas’, is that there are five states of 
matter: solid (Earth), liquid (Water), gaseous (Air), luminous (Fire), and 
etheric (Akafia).” The notes he has added in the body of the book are 
very illuminating, and clear up many obscure points in he text. In 
the year 1917, was published the l)aSa-Pnddrtha-Sdstra: Chinese Text 
(translation), with Introduction, Translation and Note», by H- TJi, Pro¬ 
fessor in the Sotoshu College, Tokyo, under the editorship of F. W. 
I homes Esquire. It is a remarkable publication in many ways. In the 
first place, it presents us with a Chinese version of the tenets of Kan&da 
in the form of Kwei-ci s quotations, probably from a commentary on the 
treatise. Ilie author tells us that the treatise was composedd by a 
follower of the VaiSefika, named Mati Chandra,' and translated into 
Chinese by Yuan Chwang in 648 A. D. It is in the form of a cateciism, 
and, as a catechism of the doctrines of the later school of the Yuiftefkas 
it is almost unsurpassed. In the second place, the author has compiled 
from Chinese records an account of the traditions current among Chi¬ 
nese scholars respecting Kanada, his work, and his school. His resear¬ 
ches fully confirm our view of the great antiquity andi pppularity of the 
V aite^ika-Sutras. Last but not least is Indian Logic and Atomism (1921) 
Which is an exposition of the Ny&ya and Vaiie*ika Systems, by A . B 
Keith, D. C. L., D. Litt., a well-known orientalist. He regards 'them “as 
able and earnest efforts to solve the problem* of knowledge and being 
on the basis of reasoned argument”. He hae attempted “to set out th« 
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fundamental d< Hi ii ts . f ll e s) ii ( n s v\ itli due ieg«id to their history 
and their relatiois to Buddhist j Lilesoj Ly ”. It is gratifying to- 
find that, as in the ancient past, even so at the piesent day, the 
VaiSesika has engaged the attention of earnest students all over the- 
world. 

Now, what is .the Vaisesika DarSana V "We do not know when or 
by whom the name ‘Vaisesika’ was first applied to tlie teachings of 
Kan&da. In the Sutras the word appears only once (in X. ii. 7) where 
it means ‘characteristic’, ‘distinguishing’. According to the rule of 
Fauini, IV. iii. 87, the word is derived from the word ‘Visesa’, meaning- 
‘a treatise on Visesa’. The word ‘viSosa’ has various meanings ; e. g. 
species, distinction, difference, excellence, superiority. Accordingly 
the word ‘VaiSemka’ also has been variously interpreted- “The origin 
of the name”, in one view, “is in the fact that the system is distingui¬ 
shed from, and superior to, the Samkhya’k In another view, “the work 
was named the Vaiiejika sustra, since it excelled other works in all 
respects, or because it was composed by a man of superior intelligence”. 
h third view is that it is called Vaisesika, because it particularly or 
specifically treats of Genus, Species, and.Combination which have not 
been dealt with in any other treatise and though they are included in 
the predicables Substance, etc. In a fourth view, it is distinguished 
from the Skmkhya in its theory of Buddhi (understanding), namely 
that Buddhi is an attribute of the Soul, and not its instrument of know¬ 
ledge. In another view, it is distinguished from the System of Jaimini 
in so far as it declares that the highest good is to lie achioved by the 
renunciation of the things of the woild and by the contemplation of 
Truth, and not by positive performances. Lastly, it is explained that 
Kauftda’s system has come to he called “Vaisesika” from his theory of 
‘visesa’ inhering in the ultimate atoms (l. ii. 6). His atoms are‘math¬ 
ematical points’, without parts, and possessing the same attribute and 
activity in their respective classes of ‘Earth’, ‘Water’, ‘Fire', and ‘Air’. 
It is by means of their ‘visesas’ or individual characteristics that thov 
are distinguished from one another, and account, for the variety of 
things in nature. This last explanation appears to bo pioferahle to all 
the others. 

The v aiSe§ika is a Alolcsa-sdstra; it teaches a doctrine of reloase 
release from the coil of mortality. According to Kaniida, man must 
work out his own salvation. It is given to him, if he will, to hoar the 
Truth from the Scriptures or from a preceptor, on high or here below 
to think over it in his mind, and to meditate upon it in the recesses of 
his heart,. He can control his sensory and motor organs, and, by 
eliminating superficial psychic states, make the mind steady in the 
Soul. Steadiness of tho mind in the Soul is called Yoga. Yo<*a is 
neither a mystery nor is it mysticism. It is the realisation of tho°free- 
dorn of will, of the free Self. He then becomes master of timo and space. 

For him there is no distinction of past, present, and future ; no disti¬ 
nction of here, there, and elsewhere. The mind being at rest, pleasure 
and pain do not arise, activity ceases, and the law of Karma is cancell¬ 
ed for all time to come. The accumulated Karina of the past, however 
remains. Having realised the fundamental freedom of the Self, he 
sees what experiences are in store for him, and lives out those'exper¬ 
iences in appropriate forms and surroundings brought about by the 
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creative power of will. In this way he cancels the pastas well. There¬ 
after, when death takes place, and the soul finally quits its temporal 
abode, it does not pass into other forms of finite life, but remains free 
for ever till the end of Time. That freedom is called Mokga, the supremo 
; -good, the be-all and end-all of existence. 

Self-knowledge, Self-realisation, Atma-s&ks&tk&ra, is then the only 
means of attaining Mokga. The fundamental teaching of Kan&da 
therefore, is “tattva-jfiiinfit nihSreyasam”, the supreme good results 
from the knowledge of the truth about the Soul. It is a 'translation of 
the Vedic text, “Tarati Sokatn Atma-vit", the knower of the Self over¬ 
comes Evil. 

The Soul is therefore to be known. Kanada shows how it is to be 
known. Hen ce the Vaisesika 5astra is also called Adhydtma Sdutra, a 
treatise respecting the Soul. It was not necessary for him to call 
attention to the nature of the Soul in itself, the pure Soul as it was in 
the beginning and as it will be in the end. It was enough for his pur¬ 
pose to demonstrate the nature of the Soul in the interval of Time, the 
suffering Soul, the Soul revolving on the wheel of births and deaths 
and re-births under the Law of Karma. The universal experience of 
Suffering (“Du^kha”) compels an enquiry as to the means of its rem >val 
namely, realisation of the truth about the Soul ; and Kauada’s view is* 
that the Soul can be known by means of the Not-Soul. 

The Soul and the Not-Soul make up Reality. The Real is that 
which is knowable and nameable-Reality therefore consists of Pad&r- 
thas, nameables or predicables. They are not merely categoric .f 
Teought, in the sense that they have no existence outside and indepen¬ 
dent of thought. They are classes of entities which have an existence 
antecedent to, and independent of, our thought. They become objects 
of our thought, they are knowable and uameable, because they exist. 
"In pure perception we are actually placed outside ourselves, we touch 
the reality of thr object in an immediate intuition “(Bergson). Tatfcva- 
s&ksiUkara, immediate intuition of retlity, is the aim of Katj&da’s phil¬ 
osophy. ’ f 

By a subtle process of analysis and synthesis, Kanada divides all 
uameable things into six classes: viz. substance, attribute, action, genus 
species, and combination. He then shows, that attrribute and action 
exist by oombinaton with substance. Without substance, there were- 
no attribute and action. Similarly, genus and species are correlative 
and are not absolute, except in the case of the highest geuus which is 
existence, and the lowest species which is the vifosas or individual 
characteristics appertaining to, inhering in the eternal substances, 
den us and species therefore exist by combination with substances. 
Without substance, there where were no genus aud speoies- Similarly, 
combination is “ the intimate connection in the inseparably connected 
things ” ; e. y. of parts aud wholes, of substances aud their attributes 
of action and the sent of action, of genus and soecies and substances 
in which they reside, and of eternal substanoes and, their, ultimate 
differences. Without substance, then, there were no combination. 
Substance, therefore, is the fundamental reality. 

By analysis, substance is resolved into nine kinds : viz. Earth 
Water, Fire, Air, Ether, Time, Space, Soul, and Mind. Of these Earth) 
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Water, Fire, and Air are, as effects, i. e., wholes made up of parts, non- 
eternal. Their ultimate atoms which are without parts, are eternal. 
On the other hand, Ether, Time, Space, Soul, and Mind are without 
parts, and therefore eternal. Ether is held to be “nothing' other than 
the cosmic vacuum (?) which contains all objects, and gives room for 
their activities”. Time and Space are complementary to Ether. The 
three substances are in reality one only (PraSastap&da and Chandra- 
k&nta). Mind, again, is entirely material, and yet oapable of coming 
into intimate relation with the Soul ; it is as it were a sort of canu.ra 
obscura to the Soul. In another view, the ultimate atoms are subject to 
change ; they produce effects, and themselves undergo changes, but do 
not initiate changes, except in so far as they reflect themselves in the 
Mind. Mind also suffers change ; it modifies in the form of every ob¬ 
ject it comes in contact with ; otherwise it is absolutely inactive. The 
Soul, on the other hand, does not suffer change of states. Tt is tho 
initiator of change in everything else. Cognition, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, and impressiou are its attri¬ 
butes, and not its essence. They are determinations of Will, and prove 
a stato of “indetermination of Will” in which the Soul is truly free and 
eternal. It follows that Atoms, Minds, and Souls are the ultimate units 
in Creation. The highest Soul, the Supreme Person, is Cod. 

Atoms and Minds do nob exist for themselves. They exist for the 
Souls, for their bhoga and apavarga, transmigration and emancipation. 
In the beginning of Creation, activity is induced in them—they are set 
in motion,—by Adri^tam, the resultant energy abiding in the Souls as 
a consequence of their previous activities. It causes the combination 
of atoms to form the body and the world. “The sphere of transmigra¬ 
tion is tho common result of the individual adfifta, and every one’s 
body and other personal circumstances are the special results of the in¬ 
dividual adflsta”. It has no activity during the time of the world’s 
dissolution. At the end of the peiiod of dissolution, it is set free by 
the will of Cod. It then starts the process of Creation, and maintains 
it ; it is the sustaining energy from the beginning to the end of Crea¬ 
tion. Tt can be neutralised,—’its force cau be exhausted,—only by the 
action of the Soul (Vaifiejika Sdfcras, V. ii. 16). 

In this view the interesting references that are met with here and 
there in the Vai&e$ika Sutras, to cosmology, geology, mineralogy, bot¬ 
any and plant-physiology, zoology, physiology, mechanics, acoustics, 
and other positive sciences, become explained. The doctrine of adfi- 
fta carries the enquiry further into the field of ethics and sociology, on 
the one hand, and logic a id epistem tlogy as well as psychology and 
philology, on the ether. For, the S >ul is at the core of reality, that is, 
the real which is k to v ible a id lamoable Every individual S ml is 
the centre of a separate world of its own, which is evolved to suit its 
T i kno.v tin S ml,—t) have im us liana intuitiin of it, there¬ 
fore. it is necessary to k mw the Sot-Scut. “For we do not obtain an 
intuition from reality, that is, an intellectual sympathy with the most 
inti aate part of it,—u lless we have won its confidence by a long ello- 
wihip with its superficial manifestations. (Bergson, An Introduction 
to Metaphysics). 

Kan&da accordingly elaborates aprocess of thinking consideration, 
•f things. As Dr. Deussen rightly observes, “Indian Philosophy did 



not start, as, for the most part, the Greecian did, from an investigation 
free of assumptions into the existent, but rather like modern philo¬ 
sophy from the critical analysis and testing of a complex of know¬ 
ledge handed down (through the Veda). ” Hence the Vai&egika is also 
called Manana sdstra, treatise based on reasoning, rational or critical 
system. The starting point of the system is the observation and 
analysis of objects, with a view to their strict definition and a correct 
appreciation of their place and function in the world of bhoga and 
apavarga, probation and perfection, bondage and freedom- And 
tattva-jn&na, knowledge of truth, is its end and aim. To accomplish 
this result, it evolves a doctrine of Scientific Method, which, however, 
is “ only a subsidiary discipline, being comprehended under the wider 
conception of Methodology,” which proceeds by way of “ (1) the pro¬ 
position (or enumeration) of the subject-matter (Uddeta), (2) the 
ascertainment of the essential characters or marks, by Perception, 
Inference, the Inductive Methods, etc. —resulting in definitions (by 
lakiana) or descriptions (by upalaksana) ; and (3) examination and 
verification (pariksd and nirnaya)” (Seal). In this method, logic is 
not pure reasoning or inference ; the reasoning is also proof. And 
the Methodology evolved by Kanstda and Gotama has been carried 
almost to perfection in the later Nyaya, “ which, inspite of its arid dia¬ 
lectics, possesses a threefold siguificane in the history of thought: (I) 
logical, m its conceptions of Avachehhedaka and Pratiyogi, being an 
attempt to introduce quantification on a connotative basis, in other 
words,to introduce quantitative notions of Universal and Particular, in 
both an affirmative and a negative aspect, into the Hindu theory of 
Inference and Proposition regarded connotatively as the establishment 
of relations among attributes or marks ; (2) scientific, in its investiga¬ 
tion of the varieties of Vyitpti and Upadhi (and of Anyath&siddha), 
being an elaboration of Scientific Method, in the attempt to eliminate 
the irrelevant ; and (3) ontological and epistemological, in its classi¬ 
fication and precise determi latiou of the various relations of Know¬ 
ledge and Being, with even greater rigidity and minuteness than in 
Hegol’s Logic of Being and Essence” (Seal). t 

The criterion of truth, in the Vaile^ika Sftbras, is the correspon¬ 
dence of thought with things and vice virva Truth and reality are, in 
this system, convertible terms. “* * * the existe ice of the concept of an 
object, subjective as well as objective, is the logical reasin for and the 
real consequence of the existence of the objeit” (di). Existence per¬ 
vades the world of reality: to be rail, is ts be existeit: and to be exia- 
te it is t > be k towable and na nsable ; th it is, there must be in it 
“an iinnjdiately intuitable element, which is determine 1 by the function 
of o le or m >re of our senses, or by inner percention” (Sifwart), or, 
as wo sh ml 1 say, by the ‘mind’, and all. by mediation and tra tscen- 
dental or pure perce >tiou (tattva-s3,ks;\tkira). Hence the Vaiiefika 
is oallel a realism, and, —a dualism. 

A characteristic dsctriue of the Vailijika is its Kriyfl-vdda. This 
is the d ictri ie which h ilds that self is a itive, or that self is affected 
by pleasure or desire, etc, in other w >r Is, that it is a kartri or an 
agent, i i the course of the evolution, or menu correctly, revolution of 
its transmi^ratory existence. 
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Another characteristic doctrine of the Vai$e§ika is its Aramhha- 
v&da: the doctrine, namely, that the world as an effect, is not a mere 
appearnace (vivarta) of the cause, nor an evolution (par mama) of tho 
cause, but is produced by aggregation of the cause, which is the ulti¬ 
mate atoms. And this leads to the doctrine of Alat-karya-vuda, that is, 
that an effect has only a temporary existence, and that, before its pro¬ 
duction, and, after its destruction, it is non-existent. 

Before we close this short notice of the scope and character <«f the 
Vaisegika Philosophy, it is our pleasant duty to acknowledge our 
obligations to the distinguished authors cited above Our special 
thanks are due to Dr. Seal and Professor {Ji whom we have freely 
quoted. 

Translator. 
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* Ether, being a Substance, cannot be a non-material 

cause.—70 ... 

* Neither can it be the occasional ( nimitta) cause of 

Action.—-71 ... 

* An effect derives its attribute from its cause—72 

* Sound is not an attribute of tangible Substances.—-73 ... 

* Nor of Soul, nor of Mind—74 ... 

* Therefore, it is the mark of Eth?r.—75 ... 

Time and Space are really identical with Ether, ... 

* Ether is a Substance and is eternal, like Air—76 

* It is one, like Existence—77 ... 

* There is nothing to infer a plurality of Ether—78 ... 

* “ Separateness of one ” (individuality) belongs to Ether.79 
Summary of the chapter 

CHAPTER II. 

Of the Five Bhfft.as, Time, and Space. 

Section a. 

Of Essential and Accidental Attributes . 

* Smell perceived in a piece of cloth is due to the contact 

of flower.—80 ... 

Smell, etc. proceeding from the material cause of subs¬ 
tance, are essential or natural ; otherwise, they are 
accidental or conditional ... 

* Smell is natural to Earth.—81 

■# Similarly hotness is natural or accidental.—82 ... 

* Hotness is natural to Fire.—83 

•* Coldness is natural to Waters.—84 

Touch which is neither hot nor cold, nor is due to the 
action of heat, is natural to Air 

Scetion b. 

Of the Characteristics of Time. 

* “ Now,” “ Then,” “Simultaneous,” “ Slow,” “ Quick,”—such 

are the marks of Time.—85 

Time is the principle of Change ; Change measures Time 

* Like Air, Time is a Substance, and is eternal .—86 

* Like Existence, TimeHs one.—-87 

* Time is the efficient cause of all that is produced .—88 ... 
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71 
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ScETION C. 

Of the Characteristics of Space. 

* “ This, from this ”—such is the mark of Space.—89 
Distance in place oannot be explained by Time 

Time relations cannot be altered ; Space relations can be 
"altered 

* Like Air, Space is a Substance, and is eternal.—90 

* Like Existence, Space is one.—91 

Chandrak&nta thinks, Ether, Time, and Space are but 
different forms of a single Substance 

* Its manifoldness is due to the variety of its effects.—92 ... 

* The conception of the East, South, West, and North 

explainsd.—93, 94 

* Similarly, the intermediate directions—95 

Section d. 

Of Doubt. 

* Doubt arises from the perception of the general property, 

. non-perception of the differentia, and the recollection 
■ of the alternatives.—96 
Doubt is not A-Pramft or Uncertain Knowledge 
Doffbt is neither threefold nor fivefold, as some Nyaya 
teachers think 

Doubt is not “Wonder” or curiosity ; nor is it knowledge 
which does not produce an impression (Samskara) 

Doubt is (i) internal , or (ii) external : (a) in respect of an 
object in view, or (b) in respect of an object concealed 
from view 

* The property seen may have been observed in several 

objects before.—97 

* Or an object may be seen in a different form from that in 

which is was seen before —98 

* Doubt arises from science anb nescience also.—99 
Ny&ya Sfitra, I-i 22, considered 

Section e 
Of Sound. 

* Sound is the object of perception by the ear .—100 
The doctrine of Sphota is refuted by Convention 

* Sound is an object apart from all other objects : hence 

Doubt arises in respect of it.—101 
Sound is not a Substance nor an Action.—102,103 

* Sound is transient, not eternal.—104, 105 

* Sound differs in property from that which is eternal_106 ... 

* Sound is non-eternal, because it is an effect.'—107, 108 

* Defect in the doctrine of the eternality of Sound 

stated—109 

* Sound is produced from Conjunction, Disjunction, and also 

from another Sound—110 ... 

* Sound is non-eternal, also because of its mark, viz. to be 

cognisable by the ear—111 ... 

* Arguments in favour of the eternality of Sound stated and 

refuted.—112-116 «*. 
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Two theories of the production of Sound : (o) Vichitarnga- # 
ny&ya (successive production of single sounds) and (6) 
Kadamba-golaka-ny&ya (simultaneous production of 
multiple sounds) ... 94 

BOOK III. 

Of Soul and Mind. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of the Marks of Inference. 

Section a. 

Of Enquiry Respecting Soul. 

* The objects of the Senses are perceived.—117 ... 90 

* Their perception is the mark of the existence of an object 

different from them.—118 ... 90 

* The Body or the Senses are not the seat of perception—llg, “ 97 

* Because there is no consciousness in their causes.—120 ... 97 

* For consciousness does not appear in the other products of 

those causes —121 ... 98 

* And because consciousness is not known to exist in those 

causes.—122 ... 98 

Recollection of provious experience in an amputated part 
of the body, the Law of Karma, recollection of infancy 
iu youth, instinctive acts, etc. are so many more objec¬ 
tions to a physiological theory of consciousness ... 98,99 

Section b. 


Of Fallacies of Inference, 

* Au identical mark cannot be a means of inference.—123 ... 

* Any one thing cannot be a mark of .any other thing.—124 

Section c. 

Of Marks of Inference. 

* The Conjunct, the Inherent, the Co-inherent, and the Con¬ 

tradictory.—-125 

* One effect, of another effect.—120 

* The non-existent, of the existent.—127 ... 

* The past, of the non-past.—128 

* The past, of the past.—129 

* For a'mark operates on the recollection of the “ universal 

relation.”—130 . ... 

“ Universal relation ” discussed 

Section d. 

Of Enumeration of Fallacies. 

* The unproved, the non-existent, and the dubious are false 

(harks.—'131 ••• 

"* E ■ g., because it has horns, therefore it is a horse.—132 

* A multifarious is also a false mark : e. g. because it has 

horns, therefore it is a cow—133 ... 

Various kinds of “ unproved ” mark indicated 
Threefold division of true marks described 
True and false marks discussed. 

Other examples of false mark described 
False marks are of three kinds, and not five, as maintained 
In the Ny&ya ... 
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0 Section e. 

Of Marks of Inference of Soul. 

♦^Cognition produced from the contact of the Soul, the Sense, 
and the Object, is a true mark.—134 
The Bauddha theory cf Recognition and Recollection 
criticised 

A possible^ attack on the S&mkhya theory of Buddhi 

* Activity and inactivity observed in one’s own soul, are 

marks of inference of other souls.—135 ... 

CHAPTER II. . 

Of the Inference of Soul and Mind. 

Section a. 

Of the Mind. 

* The appearance and non-appearance of knowledge on the 

contact of the Soul with the Senses and the Objects, are 
marks of the existence of the Mind.—136 
Mind is not universal, but atomic 

* Mind is a Substance, and is eternal.—137 

* Mind is one—138 

The theory that there are as many minds as there are senses 
in the organism, and that mind is a whole made up of 
parts, refuted 

Section b. 

Of the Soul. 

* The marks of the inference of the Soul are many_139 

The'body is not the seat of consciousness 

* The Soul is a Substance, and is eternal.—140 

* The doctrine that the Soul is not known by inference, but 

by Revelation, stated.—141-143 

* But the very word “I” infers the Soul, so that the Soul is 

known by inference as well as from Revelation.—144 ... 
The Soul is not imperceptible to the Mind 

* But “ Devadatta ” (a person) is known by perception : what 

is the use of inference ?—145 

* Inference strengthens the intuition.—146 • ... 

* « Devadatta goes is a metaphor.—147 

* The metaphor raises a doubt: In “ I am 

refer to the body or to the Soul.—148 

* The intuition of “ I ” arises in respect of one’s own Soul 

only, and not of others’: hence it denotes the Soul 
primarily—149 

* The*‘doctrine^ that the intuition of f< I ” is primarily in 

respect of the body, raises the same doubt-—150-151 ... 

* Were consciousness an attribute of the body, one would 

perceive the thoughts of another, and vice versa.— 152 ... 

* The Soul is not proved by Revelation alone, as it is proved 

by its characteristic mark of the intuition in the form 
of “I ”.—153 

The Ved&nta doctrine criticised by Jayan&r&yaiia 
How the Soul is distinguished as Jiva or i§vara‘ 
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Section. c- 

Of Plurality of Soulp. . 

* Soul is one^because there is no differenee in the production 

of-pleasure, and knowledge.—154 . ‘ •*» 

* Plurality of Soule is proved by circumstances.—165 ••• 

* The Veda also supports this view.—156 ••• 

BOOK IV. 

Of the Origin of Bodies 
CHAPTER I. 

Of Atoms. 

Section a. 

Of the Eternal. 

* The eternal is that which is existent, and uncaused.—157... 

Section b. 

Of Existence of Ultimate Atoms. 

* The effect is the mark of the existence of the Ultimate 

Atom —158 ... 

* The Ultimate Atoms possess Colour, etc.—159 

* The Ulimate Atom is eternal—160 
Objections to the eternality of the Ultimate Atom stated ... 

* It is an error to suppose that the Ultimate Atom is not 

eternal.—161 ... 

Section c. 

Of Condition of Perception. 

* Perception takes place from magnitude due to possession of 

component parts, and from colour.—162 ... 136 

* Air is not peroeived by the Senses, because it has not colour 

developed in it—163 ... 137 

Section d. 

Of Perception of Attributes. 

* Perception of Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch takes plaoe 

from their special characteristics, and from their inhere- 
ing in compound bodies.—164,165 ... 188,139 

Conditions of their perception are their special charac¬ 
teristics, absence of a more powerful like attribute, 

-their intensity, and inherence in compound bodies ... 138 

* Gravity is not perceptible—166 ... 140 

Gravity is perceptible to Touch, says Vallabh&ch&rya ... 141 

Section e. 

Of Bi-sensual Perception. 

* Numbers, Magnitudes, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunc¬ 

tion, Priority, Posteriority, and Action are perceptible 

to the eye in bodies possessing Colour, and not else- . 

where.—167, 168 ...141,142 

Section f. 

* 

Of Omni-sensual Perception. 

* The classes, Attribute-nesB and Existence, are perceptible 

to all the Senses.—169 ... 142 

CHAPTER II. 

Of Tangible Atomic Products. 
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Section a . 

Of Threefold Product. 

* Atomi produce Barth, etc. in three forms, vis, Body, Sense, 

end Object.—170 ... 143 

Section b. 

Of Body. 

* The Body is not composed of the five Bhtktas ; neither is it 

a compound of three Bhfitas-171, 172 ... 144 

* The influence of the other Bhutas is not denied-—173 ... 145 

Section o. 

Of Twofold Body. 

* Body is twofold : sexually and a-sexually-produced_174 145 

The sexual body is either womb-born or is egg-born ... 146 

Plants are living bodies ... 146 

* A-sexual bodies are produced by Ultimate Atoms not con¬ 

fined in direction and place_175 ... 146 

They exist in the worlds of Varuna, etc. ... 146 

* Ultimate Atoms are moved by a particular Dharma towards 

the production of the a-sexual bodies of gods and 
sages.—176 ... 147 

* There is record of the existence of such bodies.—177 ... 147 

* Brahma, the first-born must have been produced a-sexually. 

—178 ... 148 

* A-sexual bodies do exist;as is seen in the Veda.—179, 180... 148 

Aqueous, igneous, and aerial bodies cannot but be a-sexually 

produced. ... 149 

Constitution of the organs of Sense described. ... 149 

Manifestations of Earth, Waters, Eire, and Air described... 149 

BOOK V. 

Of Investigation of Action. 

CHAPTER 1. 


Of Voluntary Action. 

Section a. 

Of Upward Movement. 

■* The hand moves up in the presence, and by the volition, of 

the Soul—181 ... 151 

Action analysed ... 151 

* With the hand, the pestle goes up.—182 ... 151 

* Volition is the cause neither of the rebounding of the pestle 

nor of the going up of the hand with it.—183-186 ... 152,168 

Section b. 

Of Downward Movement. 

•* In the absence of an impediment, a body falls from 

gravity.—187 ••• 154 

* It does not go upward nor sideward, because there is no 

impulse towards those directions.—188 ... 154 

* A particular impulse is given by a particular volition —189 155 

* Range of motion depends upon the impulse.—190 ... 155 

Section c. 

Of Cause of Merit and Demerit. y 

* Like the reaction of the hand, the playful movements of 

limbs by an infant are non-moral.—191 ... 155 

* So is tbe bursting of bodies caused by, burning.—192 ... 156 
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* Sleep-walking is non-volitional.—-193 <•• 

Section d. . 

Of Indifferent Movement 

* Grass is moved by Air .—194 • 

Section e. 

Of Movement caused by Adfist am. 

* Adri§tam causes the jewel to move towards the thief, and 

also the attraction of iron, grass, etc. by magnetic and 
electric bodies,—195 

Section f , 

Of Nature of Motion. 

* Motion is not one and continuous, but consists of a series of 

discreet movements.—196 ••• 

* Movement springs from impulse which produces impetus 

which keeps up a succession of movements from point to 
point—197 ••• 

A single impetus runs through the whole series of move¬ 
ments ••• 

The Ny&ya maintains the theory of a series of impetus as 
well 

* Gravity destroys the impetus, and the body falls.—198 

CHAPTER II. 

Of Non-volitional Action. 

Section a. 

Of Action in Earth. 

* ‘ Impulse,' ‘ Impact,' and conjunction with a moving body, 

are causes of action in terrene substances—199 

* Earthquake, etc. which affect birth, and bhoga, are caused 

by adfiftam (destiny).—200 

Section b 

Of Action in Water. 

* Rain is caused by the gravity of water particles disengaged 

from the cloud.—201 ... 

* Water flows in a stream or current on account of 
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fluidity.—202 • ... 162 

* Sun and air cause the evaporation of water.—203,204 ... 162,163 

* Circulation of water in trees is caused by adjtstam —205 ... 163 

* Water is transformed as snow, hail, etc. by the actiou of 

heat.—206-209 *..164,165 

Section, c. 

Of Action in Fire, and Air. 

* Conflagration, volcanic eruption, tempest, meteor, etc. are 

caused by adfiftam .—210 ... 166 

* Adriatam caused the movement of fire, air, atoms, and mind 

at the time of Creation.—211 ... 166 

Section d. 

Of Action in Mind. 

(i) Caused by Volition Soul. 

Volition of the Soul causes movement of the mind.—119 ... 266 

Function of the nervous process explained ... 167 

* Pleasure and pain, cognition, volition, etc. are caused by 

the oonjunctiou of the soul with the object through the 
mind and the senses— 218 


167 
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* No change can be produced in the mind when it abides in 

the soul, which is the state of Yoga. —214 ... 167 

Section e. 

Of Action in Mind, etc. 

(ii) Caused by Adfiftam. 

* The ingoing and outgoing of life and mind at birth and 

death, metabolic, physiological and other vital processes 

are caused by adriffam. —215 ... 169 

* Emancipation takes place in the absence of adristam.— 216 170 

How Yoga destroys adfisfam is described ... 170 

Section f. 

Of Action in Shadows. 

* Darkness is a non-entity.—217,218 ... 171 

Section g. 

Of Absence of Action. 

* Space, Time, Ether, Soul, Action, Attribute, Genus, Species, 

Combination are void of action, as they are incorporeal 
or imponderable—219-224 ... 172-174 

BOOK VI. 


Of the Investigation of Dharma and A-Dharma. 
CHAPTER I. 


Of Vedic Duties. 

Section a. 

Of Source of the Authority of the Veda. 

* The Veda is a statement of facts by a person who has previ¬ 

ously known those factB.— 225 ... 175 

It is the work of an Absolute Person , ... 175 

The Mlmdmsd doctrine that Word is eternal, is refuted ... 175 

* Allotment of names in the Brdhmana portion of the Veda is 

a mark of the previous knowledge of the things 
named.—226 ... 175 

■* Injunctions on gift and on acceptance of gift are also such 

marks.—227,228 ... 176 

Section b. 


Of the Reaper of Consequences. 

* Result of Act accrues to the performer enly.—229 ... 177 

Exceptions to the rule considered ... 177 

The Vrittikdra does not admit any exception, ... 178 

Section g. 

Of Dharma and A- dharmas from Prescribed and Prohibited Acts. 

* Entertainment of impure Brfthmaiias at a Srdddha does not 

produce Dharma.—230 ... 179 

* ‘Impurity’ consists in killing.—231 .. 179 

+ Association with the impure is sinful.—232 ... j 79 

* Entertainment of a pure Br&hmaua at a Srdddha is not 

sinful.—233 - ... jgQ 

* Pmity, and not status, should be the criterion.—234,235 ... 180 

Section d. 

Of C>rlain Exceptions. 


* Stealing, killing, and suicide are not sinful in certain 

... circumstances.—236-240 , ... 181-183 
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CHAPTER II, 

Of the Production of Dharma and A-dh^rma. 
Section a. 

Of the Supreme Good. 

Acts of which the purpose is not of this world, produce 
‘ Exaltation —241 ... 

Proof of Adristam is stated 

Acts of which the objects are not ‘ visible ’ stated.—242 ... 

Section b. 

Of Purity. 

Parity is purity of heart; impurity is impurity of 
heart.—243,244 ... 

What objects are pure, stated.—245 ... 

Impure objects stated.—246,247 

Section c. 

Of Self-restraint. 

Parity must be coupled with self-restraint in order to 
produce ‘ Exaltation-’—248,249 ... 
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181 


185,186 

186 

187-188 


188 


Section d. 

Of Causes of ‘ Faults .’ 

* Desire aud Aversion are caused by pleasure and pain, by 

habit, by adristam, and also by racial distinction.— 

250-253 " ...189,190 

Section e. 

Of Effects of 1 Faults .’ 

* Desire and aversion cause activity towards dh&rma and 

a-dharma. —254 ... 191 

Activity of mind, speech, and body described ... 191 

Section f. 

Effects of Dharma and A-dharma. 

* Birth and death are the results of dharma and a-dharma 

255 ... 191 

Section g. 

Of the Nature of Release. 

* Release is a state of permanent impossibility ofipain_256 192 

Hew Release is attained, is described ... 1*2 

BOOK VII. 


Of the Examination of Attributes and of Combination... 
CHAPTER I. 

Of Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, and Magnitude. 
Section a. 


Of Non-eternal Attributes. 

* Aphorism I. i. 6 recalled.—257 ... J93 

* Colour, etc, of Earth, etc. are non-eternal, because their 

subtrata are non-eternal—258 ... 193 

Section b. 

Of Eternal Attributes. 

* Colour, etc. of the ultimate atoms of Water, Eire, and Air 

are eternal.—259,260 ... I 94 

Vfittikdra’s reading of Aphorism 25') explained ... 194 

* But Colour, etc. of aqueous, igneous, a id aerial bod ies are 

•••non-eternal.—261 ... I 95 
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Section c. 

Of Variety of Colour,etd. in Earth. 

* Colour, etc. of terrene bodies are produced from like attri¬ 

butes in their constituent cause and also from the action 
of heat — 262 ... 196 

Colour.ness, etc. are not mere apprehensibility by the 

external senses, but are jdlis or universale which are 
the characteristics of the attributes perceptible by tho 
external senses ••• 196-199' 

Process due to the action of heat is considered. Two views : 
pithara-pdka (pot-baking) and pilu-pdlca (atom-baking) 

distinguished ... 199-202? 

* Because the substance is the same before and after the 

action of heat.—26B ••• 202' 


Section d. 


Of Measure or Extension. 

* The minute is not perceived ; tho massive is perceived.—264 203 

Measure is of four kinds : Largeness, Smallness, Long-ness, 

and Shortness ... 20.3- 

The universal substances, Space, Time, Ether, and Soul, 
are also infinite in measure, i. e, possesses extreme large¬ 
ness and long-ness ; extreme smallness and shortness 
exist in the ultimate atoms ; the next degrees of small¬ 
ness and shortness exist in binary atomic aggregates ; 
and largeness and long-ness exist in substances from 
tertiary atomic aggregates upwards ... 203 

* Largeness is produced either from multiplicity of consti¬ 

tuent parts, or from their magnitude, or from their loose 
conjunction.—265 ... 204 

A multiplicity of constituent parts come into combination 

by the direction of God ... 204 

* Smallness is produced from opposite causes.—266 ... 205 

* Relative uses of ‘ large ’ and ‘ small ’ explained.—267-269 205-2U0 

* Largeness and Smallness do not exist in Largeness and 

Smallness.—270,271 ... 207 

* Largeness and Smallness do not exist in Attributes and 

Actions.—272 ... 207 

* Long-ness and Shortness do not exist in Long-ness and 

Short-ness.—273 ... 208- 

* Measure of eternal substances and ultimate atoms is eternal, 

and measure of non-eternal substances is non-eternal— 


274,275 

* Measure of the ultimate atom is called parimandala.— 276 

* The existence of Measure in a relative sense in perceptible 

bodies, is proof of the existence of Measure in a real 
sense in imperceptible substances_277 

* Ether as well as the Soul is infinitely large_278 

* The Mind is infinitely small—279 ... 

* Space is all-pervading.—280 

* Time is all-pervading.—281 ... 

Time is the efficient cause of all that is produced 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of Number, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, Priority, 
Posteriority, and Combination. 

Section a. 

Of Attributes which exist in one object as well as in mors 
than one object. 

* Unity is a different Attribute.—282 ... 

BhUsana’s view criticised 

* Separateness is a different Attribute.—283 
Separateness is distinguished from ‘ mutual non-existence, 

difference in property, and Genus 

* Unity and Separateness do not exist in Unity and Separate¬ 

ness.—284 ... 

* Unity does not exist in Attributes and Actions, because 

they are void of Number.—285,286 ... 216,217 

* If Unity did not really exist, the word could not be used 

even in a relative sense.—287 ... 217 

The Sdmkhyas hold that cause and effect are one and the 
same, i. e. that unity and individuality belong to them. 

This is not correct ... 217 

-* Unity and Individuality do not exist in Effect and Cause. 

—288 

* The characteristic of having the attributes of the cause as 

antecedents, belongs to non-eternal Unity and Indivi¬ 
duality.—289 

Other Numbers and Separatenesses are derivative, and 
embrace more than one substance ... 

The conception of duality analysed 

How duality is destroyed ...221-222 

Sridhara, Udayana, and Sankara Miira on the idea of* 
multiplicity or manifoldness 

The common consent of humanity that a thing is produoed 
and that a thing is destroyed, is a refutation of the 
Sdrhkhya doctaine that cause and effect are identical ... 

Section b. 

Of Attributes which embrace more than one object. 

* Conjunction and Disjunction are produced either by the 

action of one of the substances concerned, or by the 
action of both, or by another Conjunction or another 
Disjunction.—290,291 ...225,228 

Production of things takes place by means of Conjunction 226 
There is no Conjunction among all-pervadiug substances. 

e. g. Space, Time, Ether, and Soul ... 226 

Conjunction is not eternal ... 227 

How Conjunction is destroyed ... 227 

Sarvajfia's view of Disjunction criticised ... 280 

How Disjunction is destroyed ... 281,282 

e Conjunction and Disjunction do not exist in Conjunction 

and Disjunction.—292,293 ... 232,233 

e Effect and Cause do not possess Conjunction and Disjunc¬ 
tion, because they are already in combination yvith each 
other.—294 ... 233 
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Section c. 

Of Sound and Sense. 

* The relation between a WoVd and its Meaning is neither 

Conjunction nor Combination, because Conjunction is 
an Attribute—295-300 ' ... 234- 

* Because Attribute also may be the meaning of a Word —296 

* Because Word and its Meaning are both inert.—297 

* And' because a non-entity also is denoted by Word.—298 

* Word and its Meaning are therefore unrelated.—299 

* Intuition of Meaning from Word follows from Conventioi . 

-301 ... : 

The convention is the direction of God 

It is learnt from usage, testimony, analogy, synonymy, etc. ! 
Tulata, Prabhdkara, the ‘ ancients,’ Sankara Miira, and 
Gautama on the import of Words ... 237, 

Convention is twofold : original and modern. The first 
supplies the force of a Word ; the second, the definition 
of a Word 

Section d. 

Of Attributet existing in one substance and having reference 
to all-pervadiny substances. 

* Priority and Posteriority are produced by two bodies lying 

iti the same direction, at the same time, and being near 
and remote.—302 ... ; 

How they are destroyed ... 239-1 

* Priority and Posteriority arise from the nearness and 


remoteness of the cause 
a Priority and Posteriority 
. "Posteriority.—304,306 


not exist in Priority and 


Section e. 

Of Combination. 

* Combination is that relation by virtue of which arises the 

intuition in the form of “ This is here,” with regard to 
effect and cause.—307 
The test of Consciousness invoked 
Combination is eternal 
The view of the Bhattas considered 

* Combination is different from Substauce, Attribute, Action, 

Genus, and Species.—308 

* Combination is one.—309 

The followers of Prabh&kara ‘maintain that Combination is 
manifold, and is non-eternal. This is not reasonable 
The Nydya doctrine that Combination is perceptible to the 
senses, is not valid 

BOOK VIII. 

Of Ordinary Cognition by means of Conjunction or 

Combination. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Of Presentativo Cognition. 

Section a. 

' Of the Nature of Cognition. 

* Understanding or Cognition is a property of the Soul.—310 
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T1 XQ Mmlchya doctrine that Understanding is an evolute 
of Prakfiti, and a distinct entity from Soul, is not 
reason able ••• 247-248 

Cognition is either true knowledge or false knowledge : 

'true knowledge is produced by perception, inference, 
memorv, or testimony : the forms of false knowledge are 
doubt,'error, dream, and uncertainty ... 248 

- Soul, "Mind, Time, Space, Air, Ether, and Ultimate Atoms 

tiro not knowable by ordinary perception.—311 ... 248 

Son so-born cognition is of two degrees : ordinary and 

transcendental, as of logins who can see even ultimate 
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THE VA1SES1KA SUTRAS OF KANADA 
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COMMENTARY OF SANKARA MlSRA 

AND 

EXTRACTS FROM THE GLOSS OF JAYANArAYANA. 

* 

AND 

the bhAsya of chandrakAnta. 


Sankara Misha’s Introduction. 

Salutation to Sri Gauesa ! 

I bow to Hara who has the Heavenly River playing on the lap 
■of His uptied matted locks, and whose forehead is adorned with tho 
Embellisher of the Night. 

Aly Salutations constantly reach, those two, Ka^Ada and Bhava- 
nAtha, by whom I have been thoroughly enlightened in the Vaisesika 
System. 

y<jle .—lvaniula here does not refer to the author of the VaiSesika-Sfltram, but to a well- 
■kuown VaiSesika teacher of a recent date. 

Bhavanatlia was the father of fs'aiikara MiSra. 

May success attend this venture of mine who, like a funambulist 
in the air, walk here without any support, with the only help of the 
Sutram. 

Nate. —SiHraiii—a pieoo of ropo ; an aphorism ; just as a rope-daueer walks in tho air 
with the help of a Sutram (rope), so the commentator traverses the philosophy of the 
VaiSesikas with the help of the Sutram (aphorisms) of Kan&d». 

Human existence is subject to threefold afflictions. These 
afflictions are partly adhy&tmika, i.e., bodily and mental. They are 
partly adhibhautika, i.e., caused by natural agencies, e. g. man, beast, 
bird, reptile and the immobile. And they are partly Adhidaivika, i.e., 
caused by supernatural powers, such as Yak§a, R&ksasa, VinAyaka, 
■etc. Discriminative men, struck with the threefold afflictions, looked 
for the root-cause of the cessation of the threefold afflictions. They 
gathered from the various Srutis (Revelations), Smritis (Recollections), 
ItihAsas (Histories), and PurAnas (Cosmogonies), that it is the imme¬ 
diate intuition or direct vision of the principle of the self, or simply, 
self-realization, which is that cause. They then desired to know the 
path also which led to the attainment of self-realization. Accordingly 
they approached the very kind sage (muni) Kaniada. 
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Now, the Muni KanAda had accomplished the knowledge of the prin¬ 
ciples (tattvas), dispassion, and lordliness. He thought within himself 
that tho knowledge of the principles of the six padArthas (predicables). 
by means of their resemblances and differences, is the only royal road 
to the attainment of' self-realization, and that that would be easilv 
accomplished by the disciples through the dharma (Merit or Worth) of 
renunciation. He therefore resolved first to teach them dharma alone 
with reference to its essential form and with roference to its character¬ 
istics, and then to teach them also the six padArthas by means of 
their enumeration, definition, and demonstration. 

Note. —Dharma of renunciation.—The indirect method of Self-realization is Pravritti 
Mirga, i. e. through and by means of wordly experience. Tho direct method of Self-realization 
is Nivritti Mftrga, i. e. through and by means of abandonment of worldly experience. 

Hence, to invite their attention, he proposes. 

Jayandrdyana’s Introduction. 

He who of His own will spreads out the production, preservation, 
and destruction of the universe; He who, even though shining forth 
in suppression of all these, still is not known by other than wise men ; 
He, by knowing whom as He is in Himself, men are saved from further 
immersion into the waves of the stream of transmigration ; the same is 
Bhava (i.e-, the Lord of Creation), and He is easy of access by the path 
of communion with Him in constant devotion.* Mayf Ho be pleased to- 
give you prosperity. 

I adore BhavAni (the consort of Bhava), Mahesi (the consoit of 
Mahesa, the Great Lord), who, Herself bearing limbs as dark as the 
cloud, still dispels the mass of darkness by myriads of collected rays ; 
who while cutting asunder the bond of re-birth of Her devotees, is Her¬ 
self bound by love to Bhava and is His constant delighter; who, 
although She is born of the Immobile (the Himalaya), still moves from 
place to place; and who while being the consort of the Pure (Siva), is 
seated on a corpse. 

After bowing to his good preceptor, the fortunate twice-born 
JayanAruyana is writing out the vivriti (explanation or elaboration) of 
the aphorisms of KanAda for the pleasure of Isvara. 

Here, indeed, one and all of the disciples, desiring to throw off the 
multitude of afflictions arising from birth, decrepitude, death, and the 
like, hear from the various ^rutis, Smritis, ItihAsas, PurAnas, etc., that 
the vision of the reality of the Self is the fundamental means of escaping 
them. Thus, there is the f§ruti: “Verily, verily, the Self is to be seen, 
to be heard about, to be thought over, and meditated upon. Verity, 
O verily, this is (the measure of) immortality” (BrihadAranyaka 2, 4, 5j; 
also, “ When the Puruija (the in-dweller) will know himself—the Self—as 
“ I am,” then wishing what, for which desire, will he pursue the course 
of transmigration?” And the Smriti also: “By elaborating his under¬ 
standing in three ways, namely by sacred writings, inference, and 
habitual flow of contemplation, a person attains to laudable com¬ 
munion/)^__ 

* Cl. Niradtt Bhakti S A tram, aphorism 58 p. 28, 8. B. H., Vol. VII. 
t Cf’ fkndilya-Sutram, III, t, 7,1 page 7If,S. B. H„ Vol. VII. 
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Now, some disciples, who were unenvious and who had properly 
studied the Vedas and the Vedahgas, (i-e-, treatises regarded as so many 
limbs as it were of the Vedas) and had also achieved the j§ravana 
(i.e., the stage of self-culture known by the name, audition, in other 
words, the mere acquisition of knowledge or information as referred 
to in the preceding paragraph;, with due rites approached the great 
and mighty sage Kanada for the purpose of manana or intellection (the 
second stage of self-culture, i-e., that of discriminative understanding)* 
Thereupon that sage, full of great compassion, taught them a system 
(of self-culture) in Ten Books. There in the First Book he has st a ted 
the entire group of paddrthas (Predicables); in the Second Book ha 
has ascertained Substance; in the Third Book he has described the 
Soul and the Inner Sense; in the Fourth Book he has discussed the 
body and its constituents; in the Fifth Book he has established Karma 
(Action); in the Sixth Book he has considered Dharma (piety) according 
to Sruti; in the Seventh Book he has established Attribute and Samavdya 
(co-inherence or combination); in the Eighth Book he has ascertained 
tho manifestation of knowledge, its source, and soon; in the Ninth 
Book he has established particular or concrete understanding; and in 
the Tenth Book he has established the differences of the attributes of 
the Soul. 

The operation of this treatise (towards teaching) is three-fold: 
Enumeration, Definition, and Examination or Demonstration. Classi¬ 
fication or Division is a particular form of Enumeration ; and hence it 
does not constitute an additional method. 

Although this system is mainly concerned with the determination 
of tho Predicables, still, inasmuch as Dharma, being at the root of the 
knowledge of the essence of the Predicables, possesses a prominence of 
its own, therefore he (Kanada) proposes to ascertain that ( Dharma ) first 
of all. 

Dharma in to he explained. 


mm wf sqmrerw m | * 11 tl 


«** Aiha, now. Atah, therefore. Dharmmam, nietv 

religion. Vy&khyasyt\mah, (We) shall explain. 

1. Now, therefore, we shall explain Dharma. —1, 


Upaskara. —‘ Atha’ indicates seijuenua to tho desire of the disoinln-j . w„i,> 
disoiploB, skilful in Hravam (audition), etc, and unenvious approached Ihfmt B a i“' so 
Or the word‘atha’has the sense of suspiciousness. For ith^b^en^id '«ZkTratnO 
and the word sitna —these two came out, at the beginning, bv breaking thmm.l, thZlu f 
Brahma ; hence both of them are auspicious.” And it is as it s hn7ld V n wlu A ° at ° f 
.8 it possible on the part of the great sage, while composing the vfiSesika system^oT^lf: 
culture not to observe the auspicious ceremony, which has acquired the obligatory nature 
‘a^ssion of observances by pious men? It cannot be said, on the other 
mde, that the non-observance might be due to the experience of the non-appearance of fruit 

even where the auspicious ceremony has been observed and of the appearance of fruit even 
where it has not been observed ; sinoe a wise man does not engage in a useless oureuit Fnr 
its usefulness becomes oertain on the supposition of its observanoe in another birth in tho 
case of the above non-observanoe where the fruit still appears, and of defeot in some part (of 
the ceremony) in the ease of the above observance, where the fruit does not stilUppear. 
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Again, thero need bo also no apprehersion of ita usoIobsiiosh morel 3 - on account of the non- 
appearance, for the time being, of the fruit of that, the obligatory nature of which lias bet 11 
taught in the ciruti and can be iuforrcd from the conduct of the elect or polite. Nor is it that 
there can be no supposition of something in another birth since an act must produce its fruit 
in this (one) life only ; because, as in the case of tho sacrifice for the birth of a son,.so in 
every aot tho characteristic of producing fruit in one and the same life is not proved to exist. 
Whereas the characteristic of producing fruit in one and the same life belongs to Kitriri 
(sacrifice for rain) and other sacrifices, beoauso these are performed with that'desire alone. 
Hero tho igent is desirous of completion, as the agent in a sacrifice is djsirons of heaven. The 
difference is that there the object (of the observance) is a now entrance in the shape of 
atlrixtom, whilo here it is tho annihilation of hindrances, since tho undertaking is with the 
desire that what has been begun may be safely completed. 

It cannot lie said that the fruit of the observance is the mere an¬ 
nihilation of hindrances whilo completion will follow from its own 
cause. For, the mere annihilation of obstacles is not in itself an object 
of volition, whereas completion as the means of happiness is an object of 
volition, and it is also uppermost in the mind. Moreover, the mere 
destruction of demerits is not the fruit, for that being otherwise eapable- 
of accomplishment by propitiation, singing the name of (rod, crossing 
the river Karmanasa, etc., there will be plurality ol causes, i.e, a 
violation of the rule (that only the observance of the omen will produce 
the result). If it is held that the destruction of demerits is the end, as 
the destruction of the particular demerits which obstruct the fulfilment 
of the undertaking, then the fulfilment itself properly becomes the end 
Here too there will be a violation of the rule, since such destruction of 
particular demerits is producible by gift of gold, bathing (at the con¬ 
fluence (of the Gaiiga and Yamuna) at l’rayaga (Allahabad), etc.; and 
it will be rash to speak of them as so many good omens. 

Again, the causality of the good emeu consists in this that it being 
observed, the completion must necessarily follow. So it has been said 
“Because of the rule that the fruit necessarily results from an act, 
complete in all its parts, according to the A r oda. ? ’ Hence an alternative 
cause also is certainly a cause, for the idea of a cause in the Veda 
refers only to the uniformity of immediateness or to tho immediate 
sequence of the effect. It is perverse to suppose a difference in kind 
in the effects, in the case of a plurality of causes. Where causality has 
to he deduced from agreement and difference, there the rule of ante¬ 
cedence to the effect should be observed, but not in the Veda also, 
where the appearance of difference does not figure as a weighty con¬ 
sideration. Thus it is not a violation of the rule to say that the 
omen being observed in all its parts, the completion necessarily 
follows. 

Now, completion or fulfilment is that on the performance of which 
arises the belief that this act has been completed. In tho case of writings 
it consists in the writing of the last sentence; in the case of a sacrifice, 
etc., in the final oblation; in the case of a cloth, etc., in the addition of 
the last thread ; in the case of going to a village, etc., in the final con¬ 
tact of the feet with the village; and it should be similarly undeistood 
in all other cases. Therefore in the case of completion produced by an 
auspicious observance, even if we suppose a difference in kind in the- 
effeet, still there is no violation of the rule of agreement and diffe¬ 
rence. 
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An auspicious observance is an act which brings about fulfilment, 
as its fruit by the path of the annihilation of obstacles, and that is 
really of the form of salutation to the deity, etc. Even where obstacles 
do not exist of themselves, although the commonly attributed (as above) 
charactersitic of issuing by the path of the annihilation of obstacles is 
absent there, still the idea of the auspicious observance is not too 
narrow, because the salutation, etc., as such, possess the incidence of 
the characteristic of issuing by the path of the annihilation of obstacles 
This is the point.—1. 

The Vtvfit! adds: Others again say that the non-existence of any 
hindrance having been insured by the virtue born of concentration 
(T mjd), the sage did not attend to the auspicious observance, or that if 
he did, he has not inserted that at the beginning of the book. Later 
thinkers, on the other hand, say that, as in the treatise of Gautama (i.e., 
KVaya Sutra), in the recital of the word pramdna (Proofj which falls 
within the group of the names of God, so too in this treatise, the 
auspicious ceremony has been observed, in the form of reciting the 
word dharma, which also is a synonym of God. 

It should be understood here that dliarmu leads up to knowledge 
by the way of the purification of the mind ( cliilta ), thirst after know¬ 
ledge, and so on. For the Veda says: “They come to thirst after know¬ 
ledge by the performance of sacrifices,” etc. And says the Smriti also, 
“Knowledge is produced after demerits or dark deeds have boon dest¬ 
royed by good acts.” 

Clmudrakivta :—The classification of Dharma is not shown by 
Kandda. as it does not fall within the scope of his philosophy ; for, he 
has undertaken the Sdxtra with the object of teaching Tattva-JTuhiavi , 
knowledge of the essences or principles, only. 

Definition of Dharma. 

h wf: II ? I ? i * 

qns Yatah, whence. Abhyudaya-nihsreyasa- 

siddhih, Exaltation, Supreme Good, Accomplishment. ?r: Sail, that. 
Dliarmah, Piety, Religion. 

2. Dharma (is) that from which (results) the accomplish¬ 
ment of Exaltation and of the Supreme Good.—2. 

Upashira .—Now ho describes the subject proposed : 

‘Abliyudaya’ means knowledge of the essences. ‘ Nihsreyasam ’ is 
final cessation of pain. That from which both of them result is dharma. 
The compound of the two words, rendered as ‘nihsreyasa’ by the path 
of ‘abhyudaya,' belongs to that class of compounds which are formed 
by the elision of the middle term: or it is a Tat-purnxa compound 
ablatively formed. 

This dharma will be later on described as being characterised by 
forbearance. If it is the effect of constant contemplation and other 
practices of Yoga and is the same as adrixtam (the invisible, potential 
after effects of actions, or Merit and Demerit), then it is producible by 
positive performances. 
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The Vrittikara, however, says: “Abhyudaya’ is happiness, and 
1 nihsreyasam ’ the simultaneous annihilation of all the particular attri¬ 
butes (t.u., modifications) of the Soul. The proof is that in the case of 
iIharma , the body, etc., of Devadatta are made up of eleme its so direct¬ 
ed by the particular attributes of the enjoyer or sufferer, and as they 
are products or effects, they are, as the means of his enjoyment or 
experience, like a garland made by himself.” Now, this explanation 
has been discarded by superficial readers as being not wide enough to 
apply to each and all (a). Whereas in fact “what is dharmn V and what 
its characteristic ?”—the enquiry of the disciples being of such a 
general nature, the answer comes, “That from which (results) the 
accomplishment of Exaltation and of the Supreme (rood.” 

Thus, that which leads to the attainment of Exaltation, and also 
that which leads to the attainment of the Supreme (rood, both of them 
are dharma. Thus that the invariable cause of the object of volition is 
dharma, being the matter to be expressed, the expression “the accom¬ 
plishment of Exaltation and of the Supreme Good ” has been used with 
the object of specially introducing the two great objects of volition, viz., 
happiness and absence of pain. Jlecause paradise and emancipation 
are the only great objects of volition, being the objects of desire which 
is not dependent upon desire for ulterior objects. And it will be shown 
that the absence of pain also is an object of volition_2. 

(a) “ Not wide enough to apply to each and all.”—The separate characteristics 
arc that it produces pleasure and that it produoes the Supreme Good. Thu former does not 
include the dharma of nivritti and the latter does not include the dharma of pravritti. Tha 
collective characteristic is that it produces both pleasure and the Supremo Good. And this 
docs not include that which produces pleasure only, nor that which produces the Hupremo 
Good only. Thus the definition of dharma as explained by the Vrittikara is in either ease too 
narrow. This is, according to UpaskAra, the view ‘ i superficial readers.] 

Chandralidnta: —Wherefrom does the production of the good and 
of the ultimate good result V The production of the good and of the 
ultimate good results from Pravritti , activity or employmo.it, that is 
(observed in the world, or) exertion of the speech, the mind, and the 
body. Therein, it is said, that a person cultivates Dharma with the 
speech, by telling agreeable a.id wholesome truths and by studying the 
sacred writings; with the mind, by showing compassion, contontment, 
and faith; with the body, by practising charity and by relieving the 
poor and the distressed and those who are m danger. KfiwlswH 

uwqfur—This text of the Veda also shows that 

Dharma is the designate of the word, “ yajati,” to perferm (sacrifices, 

etc.) 

And this Dharma is subsidiary, because it subserves tattvajhdnam, 
knowledge of the principles ; which is the principal Dharma, because 
it is the means of the supreme good. 

Authority of the Yeda. 
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Tad-vachan&t, being His Word or declaration, or its (of 
dharma ) exposition. Amn&yasya, of the Veda. wntpUJ Pra- 

mdnyam, authoritativeness. 
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3. The authoritativeness of the Veda (arises from its) being 
the Word of God [or being an exposition of dharma ].—3. 

Ujiankara .—It may bo objected, “ Well, the Veda is the authority for this that dharma 
characterised by nivritti is the source of the Supreme Good by means of tho knowledge of tho 
essence or reality. But we are doubtful about the authoritativeness of the Veda itself, on 
account of the faults of falsity, contradiction, and repetition. Falsity is shown by tho non- 
produotion of tho son, oven after tho sacrifice for a son has boen performed. The homa 
(oblation to tire) after sun-rise, etc., actually prescribed in tho ordinances ‘ Ho offers oblation 
unto tiro after sunrise, ho offers oblation unto fire before runrise, he offers oblation unto tiro 
at a belated hour,’ is oounteraoted by suen tjxts as 1 oyava (a dog of Yamaj eats up the oblation 
of him who offers oblation unto firo alter sunrise, Savala (the other dog of Yama) eats up the 
oblation of him who offers oblation unto tiro before sunrise, 3 yava and oavala eat up the 
oblation of him who offers oblation unto firo at a bolatod hour,’ etc. And repetition surely 
appears from the mention of the thrioe recital of the first and the last Snmulheni (the Kik 
Ilf. 27. 1-11. directed to kindlo fire) in ‘ He will recite the first for three timoa, ho will recite 
the last for throo times.’ Bcsido there is nothing to establish the authoritativeness of the 
Veda. Its oternality being uncertain, its eternal freedom from defect also beoomes doubtful. 
On the other hand, if it is the product of a human brain, then by the possibility of mistake, 
oversight, uncertainty, want of skill in tho author, etc., its oharaoteriBtio of being tho 
infallible testimony of a great and good (ilpta) man, certainly becomes doubtful. Thus there 
is no Supreme Good, nor is knowledge of reality its moans, nor again is dharma. Thus all 
this romains uncertain.” 

To meet this objection he says : 

1 Tat' alludes to God whose existence is well-known, although the 
word does not appear in the context; as in the aphorism of Gautama, 

“ That is unauthoritative on account of the faults of falsity, contradic¬ 
tion, and repetition,” the Veda is alluded to by the word ‘tat,’ although- 
it does not appear in the context. Thus ‘tadvachanat,’ means being- 
the composition of Him, Isvara; ‘ ffmnayasya,’ of tho Veda; ‘pra- 
manyam.’ Or,’ ‘tat’ refers to dharma only which is close by i. e., ih the 
context. Thus, of dharma ; ‘ vachanfft,’ being the exposition ; 

amnayasya, of the Veda ; ‘pr&m&nyam ;’ since that statement is really 
proof which establishes something which is authoritative. God and 
the quality of His being an Apta (t. e., a great and good person) will 
be established later on. 

Now, with reference to what has been said, namely, “ on account 
of the faults of falsity, contradiction, and repetition,” there in the case 
of falsity, the explanation lies in the supposition of producing result 
in another existence or the supposition of defect in the act, the agent, 
and the instrument, since there is the rule that the result necessarily 
follows from an act, complete in all its parts, prescribed in the Veda. 
Moreover, it is not the case that the result must appear in this and 
only this life, as in the case of Kdrtri. (i. e., sacrifice for rain.) There 
the occupation is that of one who desires a revival of crops which are 
getting dry. In the case of the sacrifice for a sou, the occupation is 
that of one who desires a son only. This is the difference. There is 
also no contradiction, because the condemnatory passages such as 
“ f§y&va eats up his oblations,” etc., have reference only to cases where 
after having particularly vowed oblatioiis > after sunrise, etc., one 
perfoms such homas at other times. Nor is there the fault of repetition, 
because the repetition has this justification that eleven mantras for 
kindling fire having been as a matter of fact recited, fifteen such 
mantras as required by the text, “ By the means of the fifteen word- 
thunders he opposed that enemy who is here,” cannot be obtained 
without reciting the first and the last mantra for three times each.— 3- 
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Vivfiti —Or here the word ‘ tat ’ itself denotes Isvara, on the 
strength of the saying : “ Om, Tat, Sat —this has been remembered to 
be the three-fold reference to Brahman.” 


Knowledge of Predicalles is the means of attaining the Supreme Good. 
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Dharmma-visesa-prasutat, Produced by a particular 
Jharjaa.ff*q»pil1s*4HI«H«rf^^HWWMDravya-guna-karmma-sam!inya-visesa- 
samavilyffnlim,of Substance, Attribute, Action, Genus, Species, and Com¬ 
bination. Pad&rtMniim, of the paddrthas or predicables. 

Sadharmmya-vaidharmmytibhyfim, By means of resemblance and 
difference. tTOfWWt TattvajMnat, From knowledge of the essence. 
Nihsreyasam, The Supreme Good. 


4. The Supreme Good (results) from the knowledge, pro¬ 
duced by a particular dharma , of the essence of the Predicablcs, 
Substance, Attribute, Action, Genus, Species, and Combination, 
by means of their resemblances and differences.—4. 


UpasHra.' —Having described the nature anti characteristic of dharma in accordance 
with the desire of tho disciples, he lays down the following aphorism for ascertaining tho 
jinbjoet-mattcr and the “relation”.— 

'Such knowledge of the essences is dependent upon the Yaisesika 
System ; therefore it goes without saying that it too is a source of tho 
Supreme Good. If, through its derivation in an instrumental sense, 
namely, that the essence is known by it, the word 1 tattvajnana ’ refers 
to tho treatise, then it will not have apposition to the word ‘ dharma-visesa- 
prnsutat.’ In ‘ dravya-guna, etc., the compound is a ‘ copulative com¬ 
pound ’ wherein all the words are prominent, because the knowledge of 
the essence of all the Predicables is the source of the Supreme Good. 

Now, here the ‘ relation ’ is understood to be : between the Doctrine 
and the Supreme Good, that of the means and the end or motive ; bet¬ 
ween the Doctrine and the knowledge of the essences, that of form and 
matter ; between the Supreme Good and the knowledge of the essences, 
that of effect and cause ; between the Predicables, Substance, etc., and 
the Doctrine, that of the demostrable and that which demonstrates. 
And from the knowledge of these relations, those who seek tho Supreme 
Good apply themselves to this Doctrine, and those who desire salvation 
apply to it only when they realize that the sage is an dpta or trust¬ 
worthy person. 1 


“ Nihsreyasam ” is final cessation of pain ; and the finality of the 
cessation of pain consists in its noa-simultaneonsness with the antece¬ 
dent non-existence of pain in the same substratum, or in its simultan- 
eonsness, in the same substratum, with the simultaneous annihilations 
of the special attributes of the Soul, viz., adriftam and samsk&ra. Or, 
Salvation is the antecedent non-existence of. pain upto the moment of 
the annihilation, without leaving any trace, of these special attributes. 
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Mot-..—' 1 Antecedent non-existence'’: Non^xistenoe is fourfold, vis. 

(a) onteoedent, e.g. of the pot before it is produoed. 

(b) emergent, e.g. of the pot after it is destroyed. 

(c) reciprocal, e.g. of the oharaoteri jtio of the p )t in a pioture and vice vena. 

(il) absolute, e.g. of the pot in a room where there is no pot. 

It will be noticed that antecedent non-existenoe has no beginning ; emergent non-existencv 
has no end ; and reoiprooal non-oxisteno3 and absolute non-existenoe have neithor beginning 
nor end. 

Thetning of whioh there is non-existenee, is said to be the opposite or ootinter-opposita 
(praliyogl) of that non-existeuoe. In the above illustration the counter-opposite is the pot. 

'One kiad of non-existenoe (e.g. of the pot) is differentiated from another kind of non- 
existenoe (e.g. of the pioture), by means of the characteristics of their oounter-opposites. 
These oharaoteristios aro therefore called determinants or differentiators (avnehrhhedaka). 

Now, mere cessation of pain is not Salvation ; because there remains the possibility of 
pain in future and there remains also the memory of the pain that has then passed into non- 
being. The cause of the possibility of pain is ailrietam or karma (merit and demerit) ; 
and tho cause of the memory of pain is tamekdra (the imprint of tho experience of pain left 
in the soul). Salvation will result only when there is not merely the cessation of the pain 
actually experienced, but also the neutralisation of the oauses of possible pain via. adristam 
and sa/nskdra. 

Not that, it is not an object of volition, being incapable of achieve¬ 
ment, because even antecedent non-existence can be brought about by 
the neutralisation of the cause. Nor does it thereby lose in the charac¬ 
teristic of being antecedent non-existence, because such characteristic 
remains as the characteristic of the non-existence of the producer of 
the opposite (j.e., the existence of pain) ; and to be the producer is 
merely its essential or general fitness to be the cause. Again, antece¬ 
dent non-existence is not the last member or element, so that, it existing, 
the effect must necessarily appear ; for if it were so, then it would follow 
that an effect also has no beginning. Thus, as in the absence of a 
contributory cause it did not produce the effect so long, so also in future 
it will not produce it without the co-operation of a contributory cause, 
the person operating to the eradication of the cause. Therefore this 
aphorism too upholds antecedent non-existence. Hence in .the second 
aphorism of Gautama, “ Pain, birth, activity, faults, and false notion— 
on the successive removal of these in turn, there is the removal of the one 
next preceding and thereafter salvation,” (Ny&ya S&tram, 1, i, 2), the 
statement of the non-existence of the effect on the non-existence of the 
cause, strengthens the idea of salvation as having the form of the antece¬ 
dent non-existence of pain. Removal of activity on the removal of faults, 
removal of birth on the removal of activity, of pain on the removal of 
birth—diere removal does not mean annihilation but non-production, and 
that is nothing but antecedent non-existence. It is not that the opposite is 
not known, for the opposite is surely known in the form of pai^ in general. 
As in the case of propitiation, there too only the non-production of pain 
is expected through the annihilation of faults. In the world also it is 
seen that the removal of the snake, thorn, etc.is for the purpose of the 
non-production of pain. So the activity of the wise is directed only 
towards removing the causes of pain. 

Some however say: “Only the absolute non-existence of pain is 
salvation. If it is not seated in the Soul, yet, as seated in the stone, 
etc., it is connected with the Soul ; and its connection lies in the 
annihilation of pain which does not accompany the prior non-existence 
(or potential existence) of pain ; as it is found in connection with such 
annihilation of pain, seeing that such annihilation taking place, there 
arises the consciousness of the absolute non-existence of pain in that 
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place. This being so, such texts of the Veda as “ He moves about being 
absolutely relieved of pain,” also become explained.” We reply that 
it is not so. Absolute non-existence of pain, being incapable of accom¬ 
plishment, is not an object of voluntary activity. Nor has annihilatio 1 
of pain any connection to that, since this would entail a techni¬ 
cality. 

Note.— Absolute non-existenoo has neither beginning nor end. It does not therefore 
depend upon human will or effort. Hence it cannot bo pursued as an object of desire. You 
may say that, as long as it is not accomplished in the Soul, as the connection of that whioh 
is not connected with it,—such connection taking the form of the annihilation of pain whioh 
does not coexist with the antecedent non-existenoo of pain—«o long surely it is an objeot of 
desire. But to this also thoro is an objection • viz., that the annihilation of pain does not 
form suoh a connection, aB it is not coextensive with tho soul. To hold otherwise, would be 
to j ut a new interpretation upon the word “ connection ” { Sambandha ). 

The text of the Veda “ He moves about being absolutely 
relieved of pain ” implies that, by way of the neutralization of causes, 
prior non-existence of pain may be reduced into a condition similar to 
that of the absolute non-existence of pain. 

It may be said, “ This is not an object of the will, as it is 
not an object of desire which is not subject to another desire, because those 
only who seek pleasure, become active in the removal of pain, seeing 
that pleasure is not produced at the time of pain.” But this is not so ; 
because it is equally easy to say the contrary also. Will not desire 
for pleasure also be subject to the desire for the absence of pain V seeing 
that men overwhelmed with grief as well as those who turn their fares 
away from pleasure, having in view only the absence of pain, are 
inclined to swallowing poison, hanging themselves, etc.. 

Neither can it be said, “ Even if it is an object of the will, it 
is so only because it is an objeot of ( ognition. But salvation as absence 
of pain is not even an object of cognition. Otherwise (i.o., if to be an 
object of cognition wero not a rreee.-sai-y condition of being an object of 
the will) men would be inclined to bring about the state of swoon, etc.” For 
that which is capable of being known from the Veda and by inference- 
cannot be reasonably said to be unknowable. For there are the texts, 
of the Veda: “ He moves about being absolutely relieved of pain,” “By 
knowing Him only one transcends death,” etc. There is inference also : 
The series of pain is filially or absolutely rooted out, because it is a 
series like a series o'f lamps ; and so on. It can be known by perception 
also, since final annihilation of pain for a moment becomes the subject- 
matter of thought in the realization of pain in consciousness (in the 
moment prior to death) and (if you do not admit this), also because the 
yogins perceive the future annihilation of pain by virtue of the power 
born of concentration ( yoga ). 

It cannot be said, “ Still, the loss and gain being the same, it 
is not the object of the will, sii ce with pain, pleasure is also removed, 
the removel of both being due t. tlie same set of causes ”; for men 
naturally dispassionate and fearful of dark days of suffering and who 
overestimate every glow-worm of \ leasure, are active to that end. 

It cannot again be said, “Cessation of pain is still not 
the object of the will; because cessafion of pain which is yet to 
come, is impossible, pain which is p act is in the past, and pain which is 
present will cease even without an effert of ihe person”; for the activity 
of the person is towards the eradication of causes, as in penances. Thus, 
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false knowledge attended with desire, is the cause of Samsdra, i.e., 
.succession of mortal existences ; it is rooted out by the knowledge of the 
truth about the Self •, and knowledge of the truth about the Self is 
producible by the practice of Yoga ; he.ice activity in this direction is 
justified. 

It cannot be said that only the manifestation of permaue.it pleasure 
is salvation, and not the absence of pain ; for there is no proof that 
pleasure can be permanent ; if there were such proof then the manifes¬ 
tation of pleasure being constant, there would be no difference between 
a worldly and an other-worldly or liberated man, a id also manifesta¬ 
tion being a product or effect, on its termination there will again follow 
Samsdra or stream of mortal existence. 

It cannot be said that salvation consists in the laya or disappearance 
of the Jivdtmd or embodied Self into the Brahmdtmd or un-einbodied or 
universal Self ; for if laya means amalgamation, then there is an 
obstacle, as two do not become one. It cannot be explained that lay a 
means the removal of the subtle embodiment composed of the senses and 
of the physical organism ; for hereby the absence of the causes of pain 
being implied, it follows that the absence of pain alone is salvation. 

Hereby the doctrine of the Ekadandins (a sect who carry staffs con¬ 
sisting of single sticks) that salvation means the remaining of the pure 
Self after the cessation of Nescience or false knowledge and that Self is 
by nature true knowledge and happiness, is also refuted, because there 
is no evidence that the Self is knowledge and happiness. The text of the 
Veda “ Brahman is eternal, knowledge, and bliss,” is no evidence, 
because it proves possession of knowledge and possession of bliss. For we 
have the perceptions “ I know,” and “ I am happy,” but not the percep¬ 
tions “I am knowledge ” and “ I am happiness.” Moreover, Brahman 
being even now existent, it would follow that there is no distinc¬ 
tion between a liberated and a worldly man. The cessation of Avidy& 
or false knowledge is also not an object of the will. Brahman also,being 
eternal, is not a sddhya or what has to be accomplished. The realization 
of Brahman within the Self, having Him as the object, is not a sddhya or 
what has to be accomplished. Similarly bliss also, having Him as its 
esse ice or object, is not a sddhya. For these reasons activity directed 
towards Him is not justified. 

It cannot be said that salvation lies in the purity or unimpeded flow 
of the stream of consciousness. For if by purity is meant the removal 
of such impediments as pain, etc., then this much alone bei ng the object 
of the will, there is no reason for or proof of the survival of the stream 
of consciousness. Moreover, the retention or survival of the stream of 
consciousness can be possible only by means of the body, etc., and 
hence in this view the retention of samsdra or the stream of mortal 
■existence also would be necessary. 

It is therefore proved that cessation of pain as described above is 
■alone the Supreme Good. 

In ‘ knowledge of the essence ’ the genitive has been used in^ the 
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Although a property which is recurrent in one place is divergent in 
another, and vice versa, still knowledge in the shape of recurrent and 
divergent properties, is here intended. 

Here the enumeration itself of the Predicables, Substance, etc., has. 
come to be their division, which has the effect of excluding a more or 
less number. Therefore it follows that as a rule .Predicables are only 
six in number. And this is not proved. If any other Predicable 
which requires to be excluded is known then the rule does not stand 
good ; if it is not known, then the exclusion is invalid. It cannot be 
said that this is not the exclusion of the addition of something else 
but the exclusion of non-application; in other words, that the non¬ 
application of the characteristics of the six to all predicables or things 
is excluded. For all known predicables having been included by the 
word ‘ Predicable,’there is here then the fault of proving over again 
and also that something else is not known. Moreover, which is to be- 
excluded, non-application of the characteristics jointly or their non- 
application severally ? In the first alternative, joint non-application 
prevails everywhere, so that there can be no exclusion. It cannot be- 
said that in the second alternative also there can be no exclusion as 
with reference to one another their individual non-application prevails 
everywhere ; for the purpose of the rule is to exclude the non-applica¬ 
tion of the chart cteristics of the six, when, according to others, thev 
do not apply to Energy, Number, Similarity, and other Predicables 
recognised by them. Therefore the meaning of the rule that Prodic¬ 
ables are only six in number is that in all perceptible objects, there is 
application of one or other of the characteristics of the six, and not 
that there is non-application. Now, ‘ only,' if it goes with the noun, it 
means exclusion of the addition of something else ; if it goes with the 
adjective, it means exclusion of non-application ; and if it goes with the 
verb, it means exclusion of ah.solute non-application. Hero according 
to some “ only” has all this three-fold significance; while others say 
that its force lies in mere exclusion and that non-application, addition 
of something else, etc., are things to be excluded, which are derived by 
association. 

“ Produced by a particular dkarma” is the adjective of “ knowledge 
of the essence.” Here “ particular dkarma” means piety characterised 
by forbearance or withdrawal from the world. If by “ tattvajnana” 
explained as “by this essence is known,” the treatise (i. e., the 
Aphorisms of Kanhda) is meant, in that case it should be said .that 
“ particular dkarma” means the grace of a..d appointment from God, 
for it is heard that the great sage Kanftda composed this System by 
obtaining the grace of and appointment from God. In the aphorism 
by “ knowledge of the essence” the realization of the truth about the 
Self in the understanding is intended, because such relization alone 
is competent to root out false knowledge attended with desire. “By 
knowing Him only one transcends death, no other road is known 
(vidyate ) for travelling,” “ Two Brahmans have to be known ( veditavye)," 
“Having no eyes He yet sees, etc.”.—in all these passages the word 
vedana has the sense of realization in the understanding, and the uso 
of the fifth case-ending in the causal sense in the word ‘ tattvajMnat’ 
indicates that such realization of the Self comes in the progressive 
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career of hearing from the fidstraa, thinking within oneself, medita¬ 
tion, etc.,—4. 

Vivriti.—‘ DharmmaviSesaprasfitflt’ means producded by a parti¬ 
cular (god conduct, virtue or) merit, acquired in this life or in previous- 
births. It is the qualification of ‘ tattvajMn&t’ (knowledge of essence). 
As pointed out by the author of Mukt&vali, ‘ S&dharmmya' means 
common property, and ‘ Vaidharmmya’ means opposing (i. e., dis¬ 
tinguishing) property. The use of the third case-ending indicates 
inanner. The fifth case ending in ‘ tattvajn&n&t' has the sense of appli¬ 
cability. Thus the meaning is: By particular virtue knowledge of 
essence is produced by means of the generic and specific properties of 
the Predicables, Substance and others; thereafter is produced ‘ intellec¬ 
tual conception’ of the Self, and next comes the realization of the Self 
in the understanding by constant meditation ; after this liberation 
follows in the train of the removal of false knowledge, etc-, (Vide Nyaya 
Sutram, I. i. 2.) 

The author of the Upask&ra has however said : The word ‘tattva- 
jimna' in the aphorism conveys the principal idea of the realization of 
the Self in the understanding ;or, if it is interpreted in the instrumental 
se .so, it refers to the treatise which is the (instrument or) means of 
such realization. In the first of these cases, the word ‘ dharnunavi&esa’ 
will mean that dharina the characteristic of which is forbearance 
(nii-ritti') ; a.id in the latter case it will mean a particular virtue or merit 
in the form of the grace of and appointment from God, according to 
the tradition that the great sage Kanhda composed this treatise under 
the grace and appointment of God. And as the causal use of the fifth 
case-ending bears the sense of applicability, the realization of the Self 
in the understanding will follow from the treatise through the chain of 
intellection, constant meditation, and soon, for the word knowing in such 
texts of the Yeda as “By knowing Him only one transcends death,” 
“ Two Brahmans have to be known,” etc., denotes realization in the 
understanding (i. e., spiritual intuition), and alone is competent to root 
out false knowledge together with desires- 

This should be considered. If the word ‘ tattvajMna ’ in the apho¬ 
rism denotes the realization of one’s Self in the understanding which 
counteracts false knowledge together with desires, then it would follow 
that the expression ‘ by means of generic and specific properties ' as well 
as the term, ‘ of the Predicables,' bearing the sense of the sixth case- 
ending, have no syntactical connexion. For in the matter of the 
realization of the Self in the understanding there is neither the 
modality of the ge leric and specific properties, nor the materiality or 
substantiveness of the six Predicables; because they do not exist there, 
as they are distinct form the body, etc., whereas the realization of 
the Self in the understanding is only competent to root out desires, 
etc., which are not distinct from the body, etc. It cannot be said that 
in the state of the representation of separateness from the other (i. e. T 
the Not-Self) in the Self by the virtue born of Yoga (concentration), 
knowledge of the six Predicables, namely Substance, etc., by means of 
their generic and specific properties, is also produced through their tem¬ 
porary contiguity, inasmuoh as the subject-matter of such knowledge 
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(i. e., the Predicables, etc ), appears there for the time being. For 
notwithstanding that such representation contains such indifferent 
generic property, etc., within itself, since it is not necessary for the 
real purpose in view, the description of it by the revered srge will 
mean so much mad talk on his part. 

Again, the venerable author of the Upask&ra has brought forward 
the texts “ By knowing Him alone, etc. ” as being evidence that the 
realization of the Self in the understanding is the cause of liberation. 
That too has been improper. For the Supreme Self alone being implied 
by the text, " I know Him, the Great Person, of the colour of the Sun 
beyond the reach of darkness, '' the word ‘ tat ’ (that) has reference to 
the Supreme Self, and therefore it cannot refer to the Jlvdtmd (Subordi¬ 
nate or Embodied Self) which has not been so implied. So much for the 
sake of brevity. 

Here the enumeration of six Predicables has been made under the 
view of Existence or Being. In fact Non-Existence or Non-Being also 
has been intended by the sage to be another Predicable. Hence there 
is no impropriety either in the aphorism “ Non-existence of effect, from 
non-existence of cause ” (I. ii. 1) of the second chapter or in su h 
aphorisms as “ From non-existence of qualification by Action and 
Attribute’'(IX. i. 1) of the Ninth Book. Accordingly in the Niiihia- 
Ltldvati. it has been said : “ Non-existence also should be stated’as con¬ 
ducive to the Supreme Good, like the modifications of Existence. This 
conduciveness is proved by the fact that the non-existence of the effect 
follows from the non-existence of the cause in all cases. In the 
Drauyakirandvaii also, Nyaya teachers have admitted that Non- 
Existence is the seventh l’redicable, in the passage ending thus : “ And 
these Predicables have been mentioned as being the principal ones. 
Non-Existence, however, although it possesses a form of its own lias 
not been mentioned, not that it is something negligible, but because its 
ascertainment is dependent upon the ascertainment of its onposite ” 
Thus the knowledge of the generic and specific properties of the seven 
(and not six only) Prodicablos is conducive to the Supreme Good ; and 
that eouduciveuess, it should be observed, lies in the mode of knowledge 
of marks (linga), etc., in the matter of the establishment! of senaratenoss 
from the Not-Self in the Self. 1 


The Supreme Good, according to the views of the Nyaya, Vaisesika 
and Saiikhya philosophies, consists in the perma vent cessation o/iiain 
and results as the annihilation of pain, which is not synchronous with 
pain co-existent with itself. In fact, annihilation of ultimate pain is 
non-synchronus with pain co-existent with itself, since no pain can at 
that moment arise in the liberated Soul. With a section of the Nyaya 
thinkers, salvation means permanent cessation of demerit only because 
in their view, this only can be directly accomplished by the realization 
of the Self m the understanding, as the Veda says, “ And his actions 
wear off when he sees that High-and-Low (Mundaka 2, 2, 8).” In the 
-opinion of the one-staffed Vediintin, salvation lies in the cessation of 
nescience, and nescience is (with him) a different Predicable. In the oni- 
aio.i of the three-staffed VedAitin, salvation means the disappearance of 
the Embodied or finite Self in the Great Self, and results as the cessation 
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of the Upddhi or external condition of the Jiva (Embodied Soul), and 
of the causal body. Causal body again has been proved to be “the 
organic combination of the five life-breaths, mind, understanding, and 
ten senses, arising from the elements which have not been compounded 
(i. u-, redintegrated), possessing subtle limbs, and being the means of 
experience (i. e., bhoya)”. The Bhattas however say that salvation 
consists in the mainfestation of eternal happiness, and that eternal 
happiness, though evidenced by the Veda and penetrating all living beir. gs 
(divas'), is unmanifest in the state of transmigration ( Samsdra ), and 
becomes manifest to the sense, immediately after the realization of the 
truth about the Self in the understanding. The possible defects in 
these views are not shown here for fear of increasing the volume of the 
book. But in all the views the permanent cessation of pain in the state 
of salvation remains uncontradicted. And that is our point. 

Now, it may be contended, “ There are additional Predicables such 
as Energy, Similarity, etc. How else can it be explained that in the 
vicinity of the jewel, etc., burning is not caused by that which causes 
burning and is caused when it is not in the vicinity? Therefoieit 
must be imagined that the jewel, etc., counteract the burning energy 
of that which causes burns, and that the inciting removal of them 
revivifies it. In like manner, Similarity also is a different Predic¬ 
able. For it does not fall within the six terms of existence, as it equally 
applies to them all, since such similarity as in “ As bovine-ness is 
eternal, so also is horseness,” is perceived. Nor is it a non-existence, 
as it appears in the form of an existence.” But our reply is that 
reconciliation being possible by the mere suppostion of the self-activity 
of lire, etc., existing away from the jewel, etc., or the supposition of 
the absence, etc., of jewel, as the catise of burning, etc., it is not proper 
to imagine infinite Energy, its prior non-existence, and its annihilation. 
It should not be asked again how there can be burning even in the close 
presence of apow.e'rful jewel, because that supposition has been made 
only of the absence of jewels in genaral, which are powerful but remote, 
in the same way,Similarity also is not \ different Predicable, but 
denotes that, while one thing is quite distinct from another thing, the 
one possesses the majority or the chief of the attributes belonging to 
the other ; as the Similarity of the moon in the face, means that the 
face which is quite distinct from the moon, possesses the cheerfulness,, 
and other attributes belonging to the moon. This in brief. 

Chandrakdnta. (1) Dharma presents two aspects, that is, under 
the characteristic of Pravritti or wordly activity, and the characteris¬ 
tic of Nivritti or withdrawal from wordly activity. Of these, Dharma t 
characterised by Nivfitti, brings forth tattva-jndna or knowledge of 
truths, by means of removal of sins and other blemishes. 

(2) Here the separate enumeration of Sdmdnya, etc., is unneces¬ 
sary, on account of their non-divergence; for, Sdmdnya, etc., falling, as 
they do, within Substance, etc., do not differ from the latter. Their 
separate mention, however, is justified on the possibility of difference 
in the mode of treatment adopted by the author. Systems, differing 
in their methods, are taught for the benefit of embodied souls, differing 
from one another. This is, then, the VaUesika System, of which the 
distinctive features are Sdmdnya , etc., as are, in the other (Nydya^ 
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System, Doubt, etc., although they are included in the Proof and the 
Provable, respectively. Accordingly, this System is enabled to stand 
apart by mens of Sdmdnya and the other Predicables; and so it is called 
the Vaiiesika System. Otherwise it would be merely an Upanisat 
teaching Adhydtma-vidyd, Philosophy of the Embodied Self. * * * * * 
•‘SamilnyaIn , means possession of similarity. * * * Doubt and Error 
arise troni (observation of) Sdmdnyam and from non-observation of 
Viiesa (or distinctive) peculiarity. Observing the common properties, 
altitude and extension, of a pillar and a person, and remaining ignorant 
of their differentia, one feels the doubt whether it be a pillar or a 
person; error also arises in this way : observing the common property 
only and in consequence of fault or imperfection, one mistakes a pillar 
for a person or a mother of pearl for a piece of silver. False cognition, 
again, is the root of all suffering. It is for this reason that ‘ S&manyam’ 
has been separately mentioned, notwithstanding that it is included in 
Substance, etc. ‘ Vi6e?a’ is that by which a thing is reduced to itself. 
False cognition which springs from (observation of only) the common 
property is corrected by the observation of the distinctive property : 
whence arises correct knowledge, which is called tattva-jndnam. * * * 
For this reason ‘ Vifiefa’ is separately mentioned, although it is included 
in Substance, etc. If, again, it is a single reality that, being determined 
in particuiar ways, comes to be used as ‘ Sttm&nyam’ and ‘ Visesa,’ 
then it falls within (the class of) Attributes. Or, if these are mere 
technical names, then they are not additional Predicables. ‘ Samav&ya' 
means complete approximation, t. e., indentification ; as it has been 
said, ‘ Samavflya’ is inseparable existence. • * * ‘ Samav&ya’ is an 

attribute, which is the counter-opposite of Separateness, either character¬ 
ised as pluarlity or characterised as difference in kind. It inheres in 
Substance, and does not possess Attribute ; nor is it a form of Action. 
Now, birth means a particular conjunction (of the Self) with the body, 
the senses, and the feelings. Thereafter the Jtva errs that the Self 
has no separate existence from the body, etc., in consequence of which 
a person transmigrates and suffers a multitude of pains, and on the 
cessation of which he is liberated, the stream of his sufferings being 
dried up. Hence ‘ Samav&ya’, though indluded in Attributes, is 
-separately mentioned. 

(3) There are other Predicables also, viz., pramdna, Proof; 
prameya, Provable; sani&aya, Doubt; prayojann, Purpose ; dristdnta, 
Instance ; siddhdnta, Tenet; avayava, Member (of a syllogism) ; tarka , 
Confutation (or Reasoning); nirnaya, Ascertainment; vdda, Discussion ; 
jalpa, Wrangling; vitandd, Cavilling; hetvdlhilna, Fallacy; chhala, 
Equivocation ; jdti, Showing the futility of the mark of inference ; and 
nigraha-sthdna, Ground of Defeat or Opponent's Error. These too come 
under the Predicables of Kandda. 

(4) The Supreme Good results from knowledge of truth about the 
Self, etc., while knowledge of truth about the rest is auxiliary to it. 
False knowledge about the Self, etc., is of various kinds, e.g., the 
sense of Non-Ego in the Ego, the sense of Ego in the Non-Ego. 

Enumeration of Subutancee. 

Upaakura .—Because as the souljit participates in salvation and is the support of all the 
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Predio»ble*. therefore he now says by way of giving the division and particular referenoo 
■of the first mentioned Predicable, Substance. 

gfe' imxral R?TR»n ffit 

sTodlf% II ? I ? Mill 

Prithivi, earth. W«|: Apas, waters. Tejas, fire, Wfip V&yuh, 
air. Akasam, Ether. wf$J: K&lah, time, Dik, direction, 

space. WWt Atma, Self. n*: Manas, mind, Iti, only, jpaiftf DravyApi, 
substances. 

5. Earth, Water, Fire, Air, Ether, Time, Space, Self, and 
Mind (are) the only Substances.—5. 

‘Iti’ has tha sense of determination. Thereby the meaning is that 
Substances are nine onjy, neither more nor less. If it is doubted that 
the exclusion of a greater or less number having been secured by the 
force of the division itself, there was no need for the word ‘ iti,’ then 
it should be understood that it being possible to take the aphorism in 
a merely denotative, indicatory or enumerative sense, the word ‘ Iti’ is 
used to indicate that it has the object of division also, and that the 
word is used also to indicate that gold, etc., as well as God are included 
in them, and also that Darkness which may be apprehended to be an 
additional substance is a non-being. The fact that the words have not 
been compounded goes to show that they are all equally prominent. 
And the author of the aphorisms himself will point out their definitions 
or differentia while treating of ‘ difference.’ 

It cannot be said that gold is neither Earth as it has . no smell, nor 
Water as it has no wetness and natural fluidity, nor Fire as it has weight 
and on the last account, nor Air,- nor again Time, etc .; therefore it is 
something over and above the nine. For, in the first two cases, there 
can be no comparison ; in the third case, that which has to be proved 
is something imaginary (£. e., that gold is not a transformation of 
Fire). After that there has been analogous argument, although there 
is no doubt about that which has to be proved, and also the mark of 
inference is fallacious. He will prove afterwards that gold is a trans¬ 
formation of fire—5. 

Vivriti —It may be objected, “ The writer of the Kandali and the 
SAmkhya teachers have held that Darkness is a Substance. And it is 
right. For otherwise how can people have the perception of quality 
and action in it, viz., ‘Dark Darkness moves’? Now, being devoid of 
Smell, Darkness is not Earth; as it possess dark colour it cannot be 
included in Water, etc. Therefore how is it right to say that the sub¬ 
stances are nine only ?” We reply, “ It is not so, because it is illogical 
to imagine another Substance, when it can be produced by the absence 
of necessary Light. The perception of dark colour is, like the percep¬ 
tion of the vault of heaven, erroneous. The perception of movement 
is also an error, occasioned by the departure of light, as the perception 
of movement by the passengers of a boat in respect of the trees, etc., 
standing on the bank of the river, is occasioned by the movement of 
the boat, etc. The supposition that Darkness is a substance will entail 
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the supposition of the antecedent non-existence and annihilation of an 
infinite number of its parts. In the opinion of the writer of the Kandali 
Darkness is included in Earth. So that according to him there is in- 
impropriety in the exclusion of a greater number.” 

Among these nine divisions of Substance, Ether, Time, and Space do. 
not form any class, since they have only a single individual existence, 
but the rest form classes. 

Chandralidnta. The separate mention of Time and Space is inten¬ 
ded to indicate the difference in the uses of these terms according to 
the difference of the effects. Akdm, though it is one, still admits of a 
variety of names and uses, according to the difference of effect. It is 
not that Time and Space are essentially different objects from AkdUn, 
Ether. 

Enumiratim of Attribute*. 

VpaMra .—.Ho gives the enumeration amt division of Attributes innnodiatelv after 
substance, because Attributes as such reside in all substances which become their substrate, 
are manifested by substances, and themselves also manifest substances. 

fvWUTf IWlllti SPRn» 

PJT: II t I ? I 5 II 

Itupa-rasa-gandha-sparsnh, Colour, Taste. Smell, and 
Touch, SamkhyAh, Numbers, qf'tnqpfn Parimanani, Measures. Kxteu - 

sinus, Prithaktvam, Separateness. tttjtffRfurifl Sainyoga-v ibhAgau. 

Conjunction and Disjunction. Paratvanaratve, Priority and 

Posteriority. 33;qt Buduhayali. Understandings, Suklia-duhkhe, 

Pleasure and pain. I chchlia-dvesau, Desire and Aversion. Sfljwu. 

Pi'h.yatnab, Volitions. ^ Cba, And. rpuf: Gun ah, Attributes. 

6. Atrributes are Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, Num¬ 
bers, Measures, Separateness, Conjunction and Disjunction, 
Priority and Posteriority, Understandings, Pleasure and Pain, 
Desire and Aversion, and Volitions.—6. 

The word ‘ elia ’ gathers up Weight, Fluidity, Liquidity, Impression,. 
Virtue, Vice and Sound ; they are well-known Attributes, it is hence 
that they have not been verbally stated. Their attributeness, be will, 
in their proper places, explain with respect to their nature and maik. 
The words Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch are compounded into a 
Samdsa in order to show that they do not co-exist with contemporaneous 
Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch. But Numbers and Measures are not 
so compounded and are stated in the plural number, to show that they 
co-exist with contemporaneous Numbers and Measures. Although that; 
which co-exists with unity is not another unity or that which co-exists 
with largeness or length not another largeness or length, still there is 
in fact co-existente of duality, etc., amongst themselves and also of 
largeness, length, etc., with largeness, length, etc., of a different kind. 
Although separateness is co-existent with the separatenes of Two, etc., 
and therefore should be specified in the plural, like numbers, still its 
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specification in the singular goes to indicate its difference from 
Numbers,.namely, to be known or shown by its limits. Conjunction 
and Disjunction are stated in the dual number to show that both of them 
are the effects of one and the same act. Priority and Posteriority are 
stated in the dual number to show that they are to be known in relation 
to each other and that they are equally marks of Space and Time. The 
plural number in ‘understandings’ indicates the refutation of the theory 
■of one and only one understandingheld by the SAnikhya thinkers, on the 
ground of its division into knowledge, etc. The dual unmber in 
Pleasure and Pain is intended to point out that both of them are causes 
<>f one effect which is distinguished as experience (bhoya) and that they 
are equally instrumental to the inference of adristam, and also that 
even Pleasure resolves into Pain. The dual number in Desire and 
Aversion indicates that both of them are causes of Activity. The plural 
in Volitions is meant to show that ten kinds of volitions which comprise 
both permitted and prohibited acts, are causes of Virtue and that ten 
other kinds are causes of Vice. # 

Or, Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch have been shown in a xamthsa 
form to teach that they are the means of the disposition of the elemental 
senses or sense-organs or to establish the operation or changes due to 
heat. Number is mentioned in the plural number to indicate a refuta¬ 
tion of this that there is a contrariety in numbers, such as duality, 
plurality, etc. Separateness is separately mentioned to indicate that it 
is also plural on account of the plurality of Numbers, and also that its 
difference from Numbers lies in its being revealed by the knowledge of 
limits. In Measures or Extensions the plural number is meant to 
remove the contradiction of length, shortness, etc. The dual number in 
Conjunction and Disjunction points out their mutual opposition. 
Priority and Posteriority are mentioned also in the dual number lest 
it might be doubted that the division of Attributes is too narrow, 
because Priority and Posteriority may be four-fold by the possibility 
of their being different in kind by their difference as relating to 
(Space and as relating to Time. 

He will give their definition as he proceeds.—(5- 
Enumeration of Actions. 

Upanktlra .—Action* beoorae the objeot of the House by reason of tbeir production by 
.Substanoes and Attributes as well as of their Combination with Substances having oolour. 
Therefore, immediately after the statement of Substances and Attributes, he states the 
enumeration and division of Actions. 

5wu'i 

n ? m vs n 

Utksepanam, throwing upwards. HRaf'WPl Avakfepanam, 
throwing downwards. Akufichanam, contraction.Prasara- 

nam, expansion, (Jamanam, going, motion, fftj Iti, namely. 

Karmmftni, action 5° 

7. Throwing upwards, Throwing downwards, Contraction 
Expansion, and Motion are Actions.—7. 
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Throwing upwards. Throwing, dow'nwards, Contraction, Expansion, 
and Motion are Actions. ‘Iti’ has the force of determination, as- 
Rotation etc, are included in Motion. Here then there are five ‘classes’ 
directly pervaded by Action-ness, namely, the quality of throwing 
upwards, the quality of throwing downwards, the quality of contraction,, 
the quality of expansion, and the quality of motion (or throwiug- 
upward-ness ,throwing-downward-ness, contraction-ness, expansion-ness,. 
and motion-ness). 

Well, but this is disproved by the fa c t that Motion is a synonym of 
Action, because the consciousness of Going is experienced in all cases. 
The four classes, throwing-upward-ness, etc, which have the co-exten¬ 
sion or common field of the absolute non-existence of each in the others,, 
are not known to be co-existent; therefore the classes pervaded by 
Action-ness are only four. (To this objection we reply): It is true that 
Motion is another name for Action. But it is separately mentioned with 
the object of collecting under one word Rotation, Evacuation, 
Percolation, Flaming upward, Bending, Uplifting, etc; which produce 
different states of consciousness and are known by different names. Or 
Going -11 ess also is really a fifth class pervaded by Action-ness. So 
that the application of Motion to Rotation, Evacuation, etc ., alone is 
primary and if there is the application of Going ' to throwing upwards, 
throwing downwards, etc., then it is secondary or analogous. The 
common property of the primary and analogous instances is only this 
that they are the non-combinative causes (i. e-, conditions) of Conjunc¬ 
tion with and Disjunction from constantly changing places and 
directions, and this belongs to Rotation and others, so that by the' 
inclusion of Going these too have been included. 

The states of egress, ingress, etc. however, are not classes ; for, in 
respect of one and the same Action, e. <j., a person going from one room 
to another, one observer will have the consciousness, ‘ he enters’ ; while 
another, ‘he comes out’; and thus there will result an intermixture of 
classes. So also in the case of Rotation, etc., on entering one water¬ 
course after coming out by another, there will arise two states of 
consciousness, ‘ he comes out’ and ‘he enters’ ; therefore these should be 
resolved into relativity in general. 

In the case of throwing upwards, etc., however, the action of 
throwing upwards is caused in the hand by the volition produced by 
the desire ‘ I throw up the pestle,’ through the non-combinative cause of 
conjunction with the soul exercising volition ; then from the non-combi-. 
native cause of motion i.. the hand thrown up, there appears the action 
of throwing upwards in the pestle also ; or, these two actions take place 
simultaneously. Then through the conjunction of the soul exercising- 
volition produced by the desire to throw down the hand and pestle 
which have been thrown up, and also through the motion of the hand 
there is produced in the hand and the pestle simultaneously the action 
of throwing downwards favourable to tha fall of the pestle within the 
.mortar. Then towards the sudden going upwards of the pestle after 
conjunction with a harder substance, neither desire nor volition is the 
cause, but the springing up of the pestle is due only to Re-action ; and 
this is only going and not throwing upwards ; the application of 
throwing upwards to it is only secondary. Similarly is the application 
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of the name of Throwing upwards to two bodies of Air as well as to 
grass, cotton, etc., carried by them, going upwards by the force of 
the collision of two bodies of Air flowing in opposite directions. So 
also in the case of the going up of water under the collision of two 
currents. Thus the use of throwing upwards and throwing downwards 
is primary, only in the case of the body, its limbs and pestles, clubs, etc. 
in contact with them ; for there are such perceptions as he throws up 
the pestle, he throws up the club ; as also, he throws down. 

Contraction is action which produces flexion in cloth and other 
things made up of parts and non-initial conjunctions of parts among 
themselves even while there exist the initial conjunctions of those 
parts ; whence arise such perceptions as the lotus contracts, the cloth 
contracts, the leather contracts. Similarly, Expansion is action 
destructive of the non-initial conjunctions already produced, of parts ; 
whence arise such perceptions as the cloth expands, the leather expands, 
the lotus expands. Actions which are different from these four are 
forms of Going. Therein Rotation is action, favorable to oblique 
conjunctions, appearing in the hand, from conjunction with soul 
exercising volition, and in the wheel, etc., from revolving and from 
conjunction called nodana (molecular motion^ with the hand possessing 
Action. Evacuation, etc., should be similarly explained. He will also 
make them clear as he proceeds. 

Now it should be understood that in the case of prescribed 
sacrifices, baths, gifts, etc., these Actions are the products of conjunc¬ 
tion with the soul exercising volition favourable towards the production 
of Virtue ; and in the case of going to a forbidden place, slaughter, 
eating tobacco, etc., they are the products of conjunction with the soul 
exercising volition tending towards the production of Vice—7 

• Resemblances of Subtstance, Attribute, and Action. 

Ujiauhtra .—After the enumeration of Substance, eto., he begins the topio of the Resem¬ 
blance of the throe. He Btatos the Resemblance of the three even before the enumeration of 
the other three Predioables, Genus, eto., inaBmuoh as it is expeoted first of alliby the disciples, 
beoause the Resemblanoe of the three, Substanoe, etc., is favourable to the knowledge of 
reality. 

rs « ______ 9 « _____ 

ii n x 15 ii 

Sat, existent, vfngi Anityam, non-eternal, Dravyavat, con¬ 
taining substance. *.|df KAryyam, effect. Karanam, cause. RWpqfir- 

S&m&nya-viSesavat, being both Genus and Species, Iti, this. 

Dravya-guna-karmman&m, of Substance, Attribute, and 
Action. Avise§ah, resemblance. 

8. The Resemblance of Substance, Attribute, and Action 
lies in this that they are existent and non-eternal, have Substance 
as their combinative cause, are effect as well as cause, and are 
both Genus and Species.—8. 

In the presence of the word ‘ vifiesa ’ the word ‘ avi$e@a ' denotes 
Resemblance. ‘Sat ' connotes the quality of being the object of the per- 
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oeption and name in the form of that which is existent, because all the 
threo have fitness for existence. ‘Amtyam ’ connotes the qualty of that 
which tends towards annihilation. Although it is not common to the 
ultimate atoms, etc., still it is into ided to denote the possession of the 
upddhi or condition which distinguishes predicables having the function 
or nature of that which tends towards annihilation. ‘ Dravyavat ’ 
means that which contains substance as its combinative cause. This 
too is not present in the ultimate atoms, etc. Therefore the intention is 
to denote the possession of the upddhi or condition which distinguishes 
predicables having the function of that which contains substance as its 
combinative cause. • Karyyam ’ is intended to denote the possession of 
the npddhi or condition which distinguishes predicables having the 
function of that which is the counter-opposite of antecedent non-exis¬ 
tence (or potential existence). ‘ KAranam ’ indicates the possession of 
the upddhi or condition which distinguishes predicables having tlio 
function of that which belongs to the class of constant (Mill’s invariable 
and unconditional) antecedents of all effects except knowledge. Tims 
the definition is not too wide so as to include the Soul which is the 
object of Self-intuition, as a cause of Self-intuition, or to extend 
to the generic quality of being a cow, etc ; nor is it too narrow 
so as to exclude the ultimate atoms (lit, perfect spheres) which are not 
causes. ‘ SamftnayaviSesavat,’ means the possession of those charac¬ 
teristics which though they are genera, still are species inasmuch as 
they serve to differentiate themselves severally, c.ij., Substance ess, 
Attributeness, Actionness, etc. It cannot be said that causality is too 
wide, because from “ Hive a cow,” <4 A cow should not be touched with 
the feet ” and other texts of the Veda it appears that class or kind 
(Jttftl) also is a cause of virtue and vice ; for a class has the sole use of 
limitation. 

This aphorism is illustrative. It should be observed that the 
Resemblance of the three lies also in their being capable of being 
denoted by words having the meaning inherent in them. 

If itis said that the characteristics of being effects and non-eternality 
belong to those only which have causes, and that this is their Resem¬ 
blance as laid down by Professor Prasastadeva in “ And causality (ap¬ 
pears) elsewhere than in the perfect spheres (ultimate atoms),” then 
according to the aphorism it cannot be specified by the possession of the 
upddhi or condition which distinguishes predicables. 

The characteristics of being the causes of Attributes and also the 
effects of Attributes belong to the three except the eternal Subs¬ 
tances.—8. 

Resemblance <>f Substance and Attribute, 
t'pasbira .—He now points out the Resemblance of Substance and Attribute only. 

t \ I s. II 

Dravya-gunayoh, of Substance and Attribute. 
SajiUiy&rambhakatvam, the characteristic of being the originator of 
•congeners. SMharmmyam, Resemblauee. 

9, The Resemblance of Substance and Attribute is the 
•characteristic of being the originators of their congeners.—9. 
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He makes clear this very aphorism in the following one.—0. 

Explanation nf the foregoing aphcrism. 

e 

sMlRi! PP* ^wr<.- ||Wfto|| 

(fulfill Dravyani, Substances. Dravyantaram, another Subs¬ 

tance. W«»fT Arabhante, originate, g*t: Gunah, Attributes, m Cha, 
and. Gunftntaram, another Attribute. 

10. Substances originate another Substance, and Attributes 
another Attribute, —10.- 

I'paah'tra .—The Resemblance in respect of the characteristic of being tiie originators of 
cogeners should be understood or observed with the exclusion of universal Substances composed 
of final parts, the Attributes of what are composed of final parts, and also the Attributes of. 
Duality, tho Separateness of Duals, Priority, Posteriority, etc. Or the author moans to 
indicate the possession of tho upiUlhi or condition whioh distinguishes predioablos having the 
function of that which originates its oongouer, whereby Substances and individuals which arc 
not causes, are also included.—10. 

Actions do not originate Actions. 

I’posttirn .—But it may bo asked : Why do not Aotions originate other Actions ? So he 
says: 

immui 

Karmiua, actio,,. Karmmasadhyam, producible by 

action. Na, not. Vidyate, is known. 

11. Action, producible by Action, is not known.—11. 

Here the root ‘ vicL ’ has the sense of knowledge, and not existence. 
The meaning is that there is no proof of the existence of Action which 
is producible by Action, as in the case of Substance and Attribute 
originated by their congeners. 

Here the idea is this: If Action is to produce Action, then it will, 
like Sound, produce it immediately after its own production. Therefore 
Disjunction from substances in Conjunction having been completely 
caused by the first Action itself, from what will the second Action cause 
Disjunction V For Disjunction must be preceded by Conjunction, and 
a new Conjunction lias not also been produced in the subject in question, 
llut the definition of Action suffers if there is non-production of Disjunc¬ 
tion. It cannot be said that a new Action will be produced at another 
mome.,t ; because a patency cannot be delayed and because there is 
nothing to be waited for. In the case of the production (of Conjunc¬ 
tion) at the very moment of the destruction of the previous Conjunction, 
the production of Disjunction (by Action) will be surely not proved. 
The same also will be the result in the case of its production of the 
subsequent Conjunction. And after the subsequent Conjunction there 
is really destruction of Action. Therefore it has been well said that 
Action producible by Action is not known.— 11. 

Difference of Substance from Attribute and Acticn. 

I’niwlra.—He mentions the Difference of Substance from Attribute and Aotioa: 
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«f Na, not. jpui Dravyam, substance. Karyyam, effect. 

K&ranam, cause. M OKa, and. Badhati, opposes ; annihilates. 

12. Substance is not annihilated either by effect or by- 
cause.—12. 

Substance is not destroyed either by its own effect or by its own 
cause. The meaning is that the relation of the destroyer and the 
destroyed does not exist between two Substances which nave entered 
into the relation of effect and cause, because, (and this is the purport), 
Substance is destroyed only by the destruction of the support or 
substratum and the destruction of the originative Conjunction. 


The form ‘ badhati ’ (instead of the correct from ‘ hanti) is found 
in aphorisms.—12. 

Above continued. 


Upatkdra .—He says that Attributes are oapable of being destroyed by effect and cause. 


gigr: in m II 

Ubhayatha, in both ways, nun: Gun Ah, attributes. 

13. Attributes (are destroyed) in both ways.—13 

The meaning is (that they are) capable of being destroyed by effect 
as well as by cause. The initial Sound, etc-, (in a series) are destroyed 
by their effects, but the last is destroyed by its cause, for tho last but 
one destroys the last—13. 

Bhdfya : —An attribute sometimes destroys its cause ( e . ;/•, in 
chemical compounds), and sometimes does not destroy if (e. <j. in physical 
compounds or masses). 

Above continued. 

Upashira .—After stating that Attributes aro opposed by (and so cannot co-exist with) 
both their effects and oauses, he montions tho opposition of effeot to Action. 

ii ? i ? i ii 

KAryya-virodhi, whereof the effect is the opposite or 
contradictory. Karnnna, action. 

14. Action is opposed by its effect.—14. 

‘ KaryyaviTodhi ’ is Baliuvrihi or adjective compound meaning 
that of which the opposite is effect, because Action is destructible by 
subsequent Conjunction produced by itself. 

The non-opposition of effects and causes is uniform in the case of 
Substances only. But it is not the rule in the case of Attribute and 
Action. For what the author desires to say is that those Attributes 
destroy, which are the opposites of the destruction due to the destruc¬ 
tion of the non-combinative cause of the destruction of the sub¬ 
stratum—14. 
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Characteristics of Substance. 

UpatlAra .—After describing the Resemblanoe of the (three sooording to the wish of the 
dieeiples, he now goes on to state their marks. 

‘iwm 3[S5tsfq<!K IIWIUII 

KriyA-guna-vat, possessing Action and Attribute. ^wit- 
faetlWf SamavAyi-kAranam, combinative cause, Iti, such. gtqtnfPir 
Dravyalaksaiiain, mark of substance. 

15. It possesses Action and Attribute, it is a combinative 
cause—such (is) the mark of Substance.—15. 

‘ KriyAgunavat' means wherein Actions and Attributes exist. The 
word 1 laksana,’ by the force of its derivation, viz. 1 By this it is marked 
out,’ denotes a mark as well as a particular differetiating mark or sign 
which divides off objects of like and unlike kinds. Therein by Action 
it is marked out that this is a substance. And by the possession of Attri¬ 
butes, Substance, excluded from objects of like and unlike kinds, is marked 
out. Of these the like kinds, i. e., objects which resemble one another 
in being existent, are five, viz., Attributes, etc. The unlike kind how¬ 
ever is Non-Existence. Therefore Substance is different from Attribute, 
-etc., because it possess Attribute. That which is not different from 
Attribute, etc., does not possess Attribute, e.y., Attribute,etc. Although 
the possession of Attribute is not found in a substance made up of parts 
at the moment of its origin, still the possession of the opposite of the 
absolute non-existence of Attribute is meant to be stated, because the 
antecedent and the subsequent non-existence of Attribute are also 
opposites of the absolute non-existence of Attribuse. Similarly, the 
being the combinative cause also, which divides the six Predicables, is 
a mark of the Predicable, Substance. 

Here the Sddliya, i. e., that which has to be proved, does not suffer 
from the fault of being unknown, for difference from Attribute, etc., is 
proved by perception in the water-pot, etc. Nor is here the fault of 
proving that which has been already proved, for although the difference 
of the water-pot as such from others has been proved, yet such difference 
remains to be proved in respect of it considered as a Substance. Some 
say that in the case of the difference of that which defines the palcsa 
(i. e., the object in which the existence of the Sddhya is sought to be 
proved, e. g., the mountain when the existence of fire is sought to be 
proved in it), there can be no proving of that which has already been 
proved, as, for instance, in “Word and Mind are eternal.” But this is not 
so, for that which has to be proved lreing proved in anything whatever 
•determined by that which determines the characteristic of being a 
palcsa, the palcsa suffers in its essential, and hence that which has to be 
proved in such cases, must be proved as such, i. e., independntly. 

The word 1 it,’ means ‘ others’, Therefore the possessoin of Number, 
the possession of Measure, the possession of Separateness, the possession 
of Conjunction, and the possession of Disjunction also are brought 
together.—15. 

l$h&sya :—Although the soul is void of action, t. e. change, still it 
appears to possess action by the action of the mind or internal organ. 
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of souse, in the state of its phenomenal existence; and hence it is called 

a Substance. ...... 

Characteristics of Attribute. 

Upashh-a .—Attributes having been enumerated after Subatanoas, no gives their mark. 


pj5T?m!»UI t I t I WII 

jpqppft Dravy&Srayi, inhering in substance. Agunavitu, 

not possessing Attribute. Samyoga-vibliAgesu, in Conjunc¬ 
tions and Disjunctions. WtTOpc Akaranam, not a cause. Anape- 

ksal;, independent, jfil Iti, such. gnf'isPfNJ, (riiiiii-laks.inam, mark of 
Attribute. 

16. Inhering in Substance, not possessing Attribute, net aa 
independent cause in Conjunctions and Disjunctions,—such is 
the mark of Attribute.—16. 

‘ Dravyafirayi’means that of which the nature is to reside in Subs¬ 
tance. This however pervades Substance also. Therefore he says 
< A.gunav&n’ or Attributeless. Still it ovor-exte.ids to Action; so he adds 
« no t a cause in Conjunctions and Disjunctions.’ Yet it does not include 
■Conjunction, Disjunction, Merit, Demerit, knowledge of Cod, etc.; so he 
adds ‘ independent.’ After ‘ independent,’ ‘ Attribute’ should be supplied. 
The meaning therefore is that Attribute is that which is not an indepen¬ 
dent cause of Conjunctions and Disjunctions. Conjunctions and Disjunc¬ 
tions etc-, are depended upon by Conjunction and Disjunction. Attribute- 
ness is the characteristic of possessing the genus pervaded by existence 
and residing in the eternals with eternal functions. The rovealer of 
Attributeness is the causality present in something possessing genus and 
devoid of combinative causality and non-combinative causality toward* 
Conjunction and Disjunction combined. Conjunction and Disjunction 
are severally caused by Conjunction and Disjunction, but not jointly- 
Merit, Demerit, knowledge of Cod, etc., have been included, 
because tliev are only occasional or conditional causes of both and 
are not their combinative causes or non-combinative causes. Or the 
revealer of Attributeness is the characteristic, co-extensive with genus, 
of being devoid of combinative and non-combinative causality towards 
Conjunction aud Disjunction. Or the mark of Attribute is simply the 
characteristic of not possessing Attribute along with the possession of 
Cenus and of difference from Action—16. 

Characteristics of Action. 

I 'pas hire .—He states the mark of Action which ha- been liiontioneil after Attribute • 



qfqpU'’* Hit I \ I II 

tjqrjpti Ekadravyam, resting or residing in one substance o«ly. WJflf 
Agunam, devoid of Attribute. SnftnfaoJlg Samvoga-vibh&gesu, in-Con junc- 
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t,ions and Disjunctions. ?WWirr<qr* Anapeksa-k&ranam, independent 
cause. Iti, such, qpifomf Karmma-lakjanam, Mark of Action. 

17. Residing in one Substance only, not possessing Attribute, 
an independent cause of Conjunctions and Disjunctions—such 
is the mark of Action—17. 

‘ Ekadravyain ’ means that of which only one Substance is the subs¬ 
tratum. ‘ Agunain ’ is that in which no Attribute exists. 4 Samyoga 
etc.’ means independent of something in the form of positive existence 
which comes to appear after its own production; so that it is not unesta¬ 
blished where there is necessity for or dependence upon the combinative 
cause and also where there is dependence upon absence of antecedent 
conjunction. Or independence of that which has its production after 
the production of Action itself, is meant, because the annihilation of 
the antecedent conjunction also has its production after the production 
of Action itself, and because as a non-existence it does not bear relation 
to its first moment. 

Action-ness is the possession of the genus directly pervaded by 
existence other than that residing in the eternals, or the possession of 
the genus determinative of the uncommon or specific causality which 
pvoduces the perception that someting moves, or the possession of the 
genus residing only in what is devoid of Attribute and not being an 
Attribute, or the possession of the genus determinative of the causality 
towards Disjunction present at the moment immediately subsequent to 
the production of Action itself. 

And this again is a Predicable evidenced by the perception that 
something moves, which cannot be demonstrated by its production, etc., 
at places having no interval between each other, because the breaking 
up of a moment will be refuted later on. 

The manner in which the mark serves to distinguish it from others 
is the same as has been already described—17. 

Resemblance of Substance , Attribute, and Action. 

Upaalcdra .—-Now he begins the topio of the ResembUnoe of the three only by way of 
their oause : 

JN STOS iunjR.nll U U || 

Dravya-guna-karmmaiiam, Of Substance, Attribute, and 
Action. ged Dravyam, Substance. miK^t K&ranam, cause, ftiwtf S&mAn- 
yam, Common, Uniform. 

18. Substance is the one and the same cause of Substance, 
Attribute, and Action.—18. 

‘ S&m&nyam ’ (common) means the &ame one, as in ‘ These two have 
h common mother.’ The meaning is that Substance, Attribute and 
Action exist in one and the same Substance which is their combinative 
cause. 
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The Resemblance of the three lies in the possession of the genus 
having the function of that which has Substance as its eombinasiv c 
cause.—18. 

Above continued- 

Cpaukdra .—He states the Resemblance of the throe as haying Attribute as their nou- 
oombinative oause : 


8»W Pf: II t I t I U II 

TatM, Similarly, Gunali, Attribute- 

19. Similarly Attribute (is the common cause of Substance,. 
Attribute, and Action).—19 

The Resemblance of ilie three lies in the possession of the genus- 
residing in that which has Attribute as its non-combinative cause- 
Conjunction is the non-combinative cause of substance. The possession, 
as their non-combinative cause, of Attributes which are the causes of 
their congeners, belongs to the Attributes of effects, e-y., Colour, Taste, 
Smell, Touch, Number, Extension or Magnitude, Separateness, etc. 
The Attributes of the ulimate atoms of Earth have Conjunction with 
Fire as their non-combinative cause. The non-combinative cause of 
Actions, however, are Fire etc., internal vibration, impact, weight, 
fluidity, impression, conjunction with soul possessing invisible conse¬ 
quences of Actions ( adriatam ), conjunction with Soul exercising Volition, 
etc. These should be respectively understood by the reader. Sometimes- 
even one Attribute gives rise to all the three Substance, Attribute 
and Action ; for instance, Conjunction with a ball of cotton possessed 
of Impetus, produces Action in another ball of cotton, originates a 
Substance, viz., an aggregate of two balls of cotton, and the Exten¬ 
sion of that aggregate also. Sometimes a single Attribute originates 
a Substance and an Attribute ; c. y., Conjunction w,hich may be 
described as an aggregation independent of Impetus, with a ball 
of cotton as well as its Extension—19. 

Bhdaya : reads I. i. 19, as Ubhayathd yundli and, interprets it to 
mean that Attributes sometimes become the cause of Substance, Attri¬ 
bute, and Action, and sometimes do not. 

Effects of Action. 

Upathira .—He says that sometimes a single Action is productive of a multitude of effects : 

^ il x m ro h 

Samyoga-vibaga-veg&nAm, Of Conjunction, Disjunc¬ 
tion, and Impetus. Karmma, Action, fl-iRsf Samanam, Common. 

20. Action is the common cause of Conjunction, Disjunction,, 
arid Impetus.—20. 

The word * k&ranam ' should be supplied. Producing as many Dis¬ 
junctions as the number of Substances in conjunction with the Subs- 
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stance in which Action is produced, it (Action) also produces an equal 
number of Conjunctions elsewhere. And thesame Action again produce,a 
Impetus in its own substratum. 

The word Impetus indicates Elasticity also—20. 

Difference between Substance and Action. 

Upask&ra .—But it may be argued that originative Conjunction having been brought about 
by substance possessed of Aotion; the substanoe which is originated thereby, is surely 
produced by Aotion sinoe Aotion has been its antecedent as a rule,, Heiioe he says : 

?F »(i II \ I \ I R* II 

n Na, not. gnmtt Dravyfln&m, Of Substances. Karmma, 

Action. 

21. Action is not the cause of Substances. —21. 

The moaning is that Action is not the cause of substances-—21. 

Above continued. 

I'paskiira .—Me points out why it is so r 

II \ I \ I ^ II 

Vyatirekat, because of cessation. 

22. (Action is not the cause of Substance) because of its 

cessation.—22. 

‘ Vyatirek&t ’ means on account of cessation. Substance is produc¬ 
ed, on tlip cessation of Action by the ultimate Conjunction ; therefore 
Action is not the cause of Substance. Neither is Action which has ceased 
to exist, a cause of Substance. Moreover if Action be such a cause, it must 
be either the non-combinativa cause of Substance or its conditional cause. 
It cannot be the first, because then it will follow that Substance will be 
destroyed, even on the destruction of the Action of the parts, inasmuch 
as Substance is capable of being destroyed by the destruction of the non- 
combinative cause. Nor can it be the second, for in thai case there will 
be a violation of the rule, since small pieces of cloth being produced just 
from the Conjunctions still existinig after the destruction of a large 
piece of cloth, it is seen that even parts which are devoid of Action, 
originate Substance—22. 

Bhdsya reads I, i. 21 and 22 as one aphorism, and interprets it 
thus : Action does not become the immediate cause of substances. 
Why '( In consequence of its cessation. For, when a Substance be¬ 
comes what it is, at that moment cessation of Action takes place.Action 
in the constituent parts of a Substance ceases on conjunction, and 
the Substance becomes what it is. Action, therefore, is not an 
immediate cause in the production of Substances. What the author 
means to say is, as the expression shows', that the mediate causality 
of Action in the production of Substance is not refuted. 

Difference between iSubstance and Action. 

■ Vpatkdra. —Ha\ ing stated that one may be the originator of many, ha now atates that 
of one effect there may be many originatora : 
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f*1T*1> Dravyanilm, o£ many substances, jfttf, Dravyam, a sing]* 
substance. w4, k&ryyam, effect. S&m4nyam,common. 

23. A single Substance may be the common effect of more 
than one Substance.—23. 

Of Substances, i.e., of two Substances as well as of more tlian two 
Substances. Thus by two threads a piece of cloth consisting of two 
threads is originated, so also by many threads one piece of cloth is 
originated. It cannot be said that a piece of cloth consisting of on* 
thread is seen where the warp and woof are .supplied by one and the 
same thread, for owing to the non-existence of the Conjunction of a 
single object there is no nou-combinative cause here. Nor again can it 
be said that the Conjunction oi the thread and the fibres is the 
non-combinative cause, because the relation of such parts and whole 
being naturally established there can be no Conjunction between them, also 
because the relation of that which is to be originated and the originatid 
is not perceived, and also because of the impenetrability of condensed 
bodies. It cannot be said that this is commonly observed. For here, as 
a matter of fact, cloth is produced by the mutual conjunction of many- 
small pieces of thread, produced on the destruction of a long thread by 
the impact of the loom, etc., whereas- from the nature of things there 
arises the false notion of unity in respect of threads which are really 
many in number.—23. 

Above continued 

UpaMra.—Well, it may be asked, as a single 8ubsUnoe is the effect of many Substances, 
as also a single Attribute of many Attributes, so is a single Action the effeot of marty Actions > 
Hence be says: 

5*5^—' l*f <f>*H II \ [ \ I W II 

(luna-vaidharmmyflt, on account of the difference of 
Attributes. Na, Not. Karmman&m, of Aotions. **4 Karmma, 

Aotion. 

24. Action is not the joint effect of many Actions, on account 
of the difference of their Attributes.—24. 

‘ K&ryyam ’ is the complement. It has been already stated that 
the resemblance of Substance and Attribute is that they originate their 
■congeners. Also it has been already denied that Actions are productive 
of Action, in the aphorism “ Action producible by Action is not known” 
{I. i. 11). This is here repeated. This is the idea_ 24. 

Difference between Attribute and Action. 

Upatk&ra .—Now, pointing out that Attribute* whioh reside in aggregation are originated 
ty many Bnbstanoes, he says: 

fifcwippntiwt! u \ i * n t u 

Dvitva-prabhritayab, Duality, etc. SaAkhvah, 
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Numbers. Prithaktva-samyoga-vibhSgah, Separateness, 

Con junction, and Disjunction. * Cha, And. 

25. Duality and other Numbers, Separateness, Conjunction, 
and Disjunction (are originated by more than one Substance).—25. 

“ Originated by more than one substance ”—This is the complement. 
The word Separateness appearing together with Duality, etc., also 
denotes Separateness of two, etc. Thus Numbers beginning with Duality 
and ending with the highest arithmetical figure,. Separateness of two, 
etc.. Conjunctions, and Disjunctions are originated by two as well as by 
more than two Substances. So that the characteristic of residing in 
more Substances than one belongs to them. And this characteristic 
again is the same as co-extension with the mutual non-existence of 
combinative causes.—25. 

Above continued. 

VpaMra. —Well, it may ba askeil, as Substanoes which are made up of parte, as well 
as Attributes already mentioned, have the oharaoteristio of aggregation, so does not that 
ehni'aoteristic belong to Ao‘irms also ? So he says : 

H fofjd | > I 1 I =t$ll 

VEPWRWt.) Asamavftyat, on account of non-combination. KmiS’qqua}, 
Samanya-karyyam, common effect. *4, Karnuna, action. Na, not. 
Vidyate, is known. 

20. Action which is the joint result (of an aggregate of two 
or more substances,) is not known, as it is not found in combina¬ 
tion with them.—26. 

‘On account of non-combination’ should be joined with ‘ in two 
substances,’ and ‘ in more than two substances.’ Thus a single Action 
does not'eombine in two substances ; nor does a single Action combine 
in more than two substances; so that Action which is the effect of an 
aggregate, is not known. Here too the root ‘ vid ’ in ‘ vidyate ’ has the 
sense of knowledge and does not denote existence. If Action resided in 
aggregation, then one substance moving, there would arise the consci¬ 
ousness * It moves,’ in respect of two substances and more than two 
substances ; but it is not so ; therefore Action does not reside in aggre¬ 
gation. This is the meaning. 

It cannot be argued, “ The Action of the body and its parts are 
certainly originated by many substances, namely, the body and its parts; 
otherwise, the body moving, how can there be the consciousness, ‘It 
moves’, in respect of the hands, feet, etc.? Similarly in the case of other 
objects made up of parts.” For such consciousness is due to the fact 
that the quantity of the Action of the parts is pervaded by the quantity 
of the Action of the whole made up of these parts. The contrary is not 
the case, because the part moving there does not arise the consciousness, 

‘ It moves,’ in respect of the entire whole made up of the parts'. Other¬ 
wise from the conjunction of cause and not-cause, the conjunction of 
effect and not-effect also.will not follow, since there.can be conjunction 
of an effect also, only with the Action of the cause— 26 
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Resemblance of Substance, Attribute and Action. 

Upatkdra. —He again mentions a single effeot of many (oauses) : 

c'm'Wr 3?sqn. IIIHIMII 

SaAyog&n&m, of Conjunctions. ff&TO, Dravyam, substance. 

27. Substance is the joint effect of many Conjunctions.—27. 

The meaning is that substance is the single effect of many Conjunc¬ 
tions. It should be observed that here ‘ Conjunctions * should be taken 
to the exclusion of the conjunctions of touch-less substances, substances 
made up of final parts or ultimate formations, and heterogeneous sub¬ 
stances.—27- 

Above continued. 

Upatkdra. —Now he Bays that many Attributes produoe one Attribute ab their efeut . 

|| 111 ? I «II 

Rup&n&m, Of colours. *<#, Rupam, colour, 

28. Colour (is the joint effect) of many colours. — 28. 

* Colour is the single effect ’—this is the coir ection. The w a-cl 
•* colour ’ in both the instances are indicatory, and its indicative power 
is such that it does not abandon its own meaning. And the common 
property of the intrinsic and the indicatory significance is dependence 
upon the relation of the product and producer by means of the proximity 
known as combination with an object which is one and the same as the 
cause. Hence Colour, Taste, Smell, Touch, Liquidity, Natural Fluidity, 
Unity, and Separateness of one are brought together. For these, being 
present in the cause, originate in the effects only one Attribute of the 
same kind. In fact the operation of non-combinative causes is two-fold- 
Some produce their effects by j loximity to the object which is one and 
the same as the cause. Here the cause is the combinative cause and it 
is the cause of the effect, namely colour, etc., which have to be produced. 
Thus Colour which is present in the potsherd originates the Colour of the 
pot by means of the combination, known as combination with the object 
which is one and the same as the cause, with the combinative cause, 
namely pot, etc., of the effect such as Colour, etc. Similarly Taste, etc. 
In some places, however, there is an operation of non-combinati ve causa¬ 
lity by means of proximity to the object which is one and the same as 
the effect. For instance, Sound, although it is a cause, originates in the 
sky another Sound, although it is an effect. In the sky itself Colour, 
etc., also are produced by Conjunction of Fire with the ultimate atoms 
of Earth by means of the proximity in the form of combinatio i with the 
object which is one and the same as the effect—28. 

Above continued. 

Upatk&ra .—He say* that a single Aotion may he the elfeot of many causes : 

SJWWlWUUufHIJJ. II t u | ^ II 
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g^wntrertfitiniM Gurutva-prayatna-samyog&nflin, of Gravity, Voli¬ 
tion, and Conduction, Utk&epanam, Throwig upwards. 

29. Throwing upwards (is the joint product) of Gravity, 
Volition, and Conjunction.—29. 

The meaning is that Throwing upwards is their single effect. Here 
Weight residing in the hand, stone, etc., is the conditional cause and 
Conjunction of the Soul exercising Volition is the non-combinative cause, 
of the Throwing upwards seated in the hand, whereas the non-combina- 
ive cause .of tho Throwing upwards seated in the stone is the internal 
movement or vibration of the hand. 

Here also the term Throwing upwards is indicatory of Throwing 
downwards, etc.—20. 

Causality of Action upheld. 

Upashira .—But it lifts boon said that Attributes which have taken a shape, (i. t., by 
appearing in gome (Substance) aro, as effects, preceded (and so caused) by the Attributes of 
the causes ; it has also been said tnat they arc preceded by the Attributes of that in which 
thoy reside ; therefore it follows that Action produces no effeot whatever. Tiiat being so, 
even the inference of ultrasonsual phenomena such as tho movements of the Sun, etc., buoomos 
impossible in the absence of any mark of inference. For this reason, merely reminding the 
reader of what has already been said in the aphorism “ Aotion is the common cause of Con¬ 
junction, Disjunction, and Impetus,” he says : 

in 1 ? I v>« 

Samyoga-vibhtlgiih, Conjunctions and Disju ictioig. m 
C ha, and. $?$gn Karmman&m, of Actions. 

30. Conjunctions and Disjunctions also (are individually 
the products) of Actions.—30. 

‘ Products’ is the complement. Till plural number is for the 
purpose of individual reference. ‘ Imprerssion’ also should be taken as 
indicated.— 

Vivfiti _The word 1 cha ' implies Impetus and Elasticity in addi¬ 

tion (to Conjunctions and Disjunctions). 

Above continued. 

Vpaskara .—But it has been already said that Substanoa and Aotion arc not the efTeots 
of Aotion. Conjunction and Disjunction again are the efleots of Coujunotion and Disjunc¬ 
tion alone. So that the lafiirmation of the Causality of Aotion here seems to be self-oon- 
tradiotory. So he says : 

T ifos mqWtgc ttiq. II U U Xtil 

Karana-s&m&nye, under the topic of causes in general. 

Dravya-kar’mmaij&m, of Substances and Action. Karrama, 
Action. sratrf Ak&ra^am, not cause, wf Uktam, said. 

31. Under the topic of causes in general, Action has been 
stated to be not a cause of Substances and Actions.— 31. 
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The wni'd ‘ KArauasamanya ’ denotes the topic of causes in general. 
Thus in the topic of the statement of causes in general, Action has been 
said to be not a cause of Substance and Action,and not that it is alto¬ 
gether a not-canse only, whereby the aphorism “ Conjunctions and Dis¬ 
junctions also are individually the products of Actions ” might be 
destroyed.—bl. 

JJere ends the first chapter lesson of the First Book in the Commen¬ 
tary of Sankara on the Vaises ilea aphorisms. 
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BOOK FIRST, ClUJTliR SECOND. 

Causation,. 

Cpastedra .— Well , in the previous section tiie Resemblance of the three l’redicablos ha< been 
stated as constituted by the identity or sameness of their effects and causes. But this is not 
established as the relation of effect and cause itself has not been proved. Therefore the 
author says : 

effWjfal*: II ? 1 if I t II 

Karanabhavut, from the non-existence of cause 
Karyyabhavah, non-existence of effect. 

1. Non-existence of effect (follows) from the non-existencc 
of cause.—*32. 

Whereas it is seen that in spite of earth, wheel, water, potter, 
thread, etc., being brought together, there is noh-existoiice of the pot, 
if there is non-existence of the'potter’s stall', and that in spite of earth, 
water, etc., being brought together, there is non-existencc of the shoot 
if there is non-existence of the seed ; it (i. non-existence) cannot bo 
explained without the relation of effect and cause between the potter's 
staff and the pot or between the seed and the shoot. Otherwise there 
will be non-existence of the pot even on the non-existence of the loom, 
etc-, and there will be non-existence of the shoot even on the non exis¬ 
tence of pieces of stone, etc. Moreover it is seen that the pot, a piece 
of cloth, etc, exist for a time only. That oven cannot he explained 
without the relation of cause and effect. For they being non-existent 
at one time, their temporariness in the form of existence at another 
time is not possible but by the dependence of existences upon, causes. 
For if there were no dependence upon causes, thou a thing could only 
be or not be; but could not be for a time only; since an existing tiling 
cannot be non-existent, nor can it come into existence from that which 
is not its cause, nor can it come into existence from one knows not 
what, nor can it come into existence from unreal things such as the 
horn of a hare, etc., but from a really existing limit or beginning like 
the potter's staff, the loom, etc., as is seen in such effects as a pot, a 
piece of cloth, etc. Now the limit or beginning is nothing but the cause. 

Thus if the relation of effect and cause did not exist, there would 
be no inclination or disinclination to activity. Then the world would 
become desireless, inert. For there can be no activity without the 
knowledge that this is the means of attaining that which is desired ; 
nor can there be forbearance without the knowledge that this is the 
means of avoiding that which is not desired—1.- 

Vivriti —The Sfthkhya thinkers argue as follows : *’ A water-jar, 
etc., existing in an enveloped state iu earth,* etc., from before, develop 
into visible existence, and again by being struck with a cudgel, etc-, are 
enveloped therein and exist. So that production and destruction are 
not real, but merely development and envelopment.. This being so, why 
should not a water-jar be produced from yarns ? It cannot be said that 
the existence of effect in causes prior to their production is without evi- 
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dence, for the proof is supplied by such texts of Veda as 1 Only the 
existent, 0 De&r One, was at the beginning,’ (0handogya6, 2, 1,) etc.” 

This view should be considered. The admission of the development 
of development will entail non-finality. If on the other hand, develop¬ 
ment be previously non-existent, then it will be necessary to admit pro¬ 
duction from the non-existent, and hence the supposition of the prior 
existence of the water-pot, etc., will become groundless. Thus causality 
is the belonging tp the class of invariable and unconditional antece¬ 
dents which cannot be otherwise accounted for, or the quality of that 
which fails to produce an effect on account of defect in the contribu¬ 
tories, or an additional Predicable, being a particular relation arising 
out of its own nature. 

Bhdaya .—Predicables called Substance, Attribute, and Action have 
been mentioned. Their Hdmdnya or common characteristic has been 
stated. Their Viaesa or distinctive characteristic, again, follows from 
its contrariety to the common characteristic. All this is sufficient for 
the production of tattva-jndna . The Supreme Good results from tattva- 
jHdna. This is apavarga, Salvation. But what is its characteristic 
form ? How does it appear ?—All this is now here described. 

Non-existence of the effect, e. g.. the fault a (namely, desire, avorsion, 
and infatuation), etc., (results) from non-existence of the cause, c.;/., 
false knowledge (e. g., the idea of the Self in the Not-Self), etc. “ Thus, 
Pain, birth, activity, faults, and false knowledge,—on the successive 
annihilation of these in turn, there is the annihilation of the one next 
before the other,” (Nydya Sdlram, I. i. 2), the ultimate consequence 
being Emancipation, the return of the Self into its own nature. 

Above continued. 

Vpaikdra .—It may bo objeoted that only the existent is produced, and not the 
non-existent, according to the authority of the Veda, e. g., “ Verily the existent was at tho 
beginning, 0 calm one!,” eto. Otherwise in the oase of undiffercutiatod non-existonco there 
will be no suoh uniformity that a pieoe of oloth is produoed from t Heads only and not from 
potsherds. If it is so then, we reply, this uniformity must be aooopted by the advocates oi 
the dootrine of transformation who admit tho theory of causes ; otherwise 

how it happens that the manifestation of the pot is only in tho potsherds, acd not in 
thread ? Moreover if the manifestation or development also really existed from before, then 
that too being eternal, it oomes to this that production and destruction are merely develop¬ 
ment and envelopment. Now, development and envelopment depend upon oauses. There¬ 
fore it results that a pot, a pieoe of oloth, eto., also Burely depend upon oauses and also that 
there is production oi that which was not before. The objection that there is no proof of 
the unilormity towards the oause is answered by the uniformity of the nature of tho cause, 
and this uniformity of the nature of the oause (to produce the effect) beoomes known by 
the method of agreement and difference. For it is a universal experience that no pot is 

S roduoed without a potter’s staff and tnat a pot is produoed when there is the potter’s staff. 

'hus causality is the quality of that whioh belongs to the class of invariable and uncondi¬ 
tional antecedents, whioh oannot be otherwise established or explained, or the characteristic 
of being attended with the non-production of the effeot due to defect in some contributory 
oause. Although there is no invariable anteoedenoe in Buoh plaoes as “ one should perform 
saorifioe with barley or with paddy,” eto., beoause the saorifioe with paddy is not an 
anteoedont of the result producible by the saorifioe with barley, still a oause ordained in tho 
-alternative is truly a oause, as oausality is proved in the oase of both even though tho 
results are similar in kind. Thus the oharaoteristio of being attended with the non-produo* 
tion of the effeot due to defeot in some contributory oause, forms the causality which is 
common to both secular and scriptural praotioes ; whereas invariable anteoedenoe known by 
the method tf agreement and difference is tho causality whioh is secular only, For in such 
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uaaus as “ He who desires hoavon should perform sacrifice,” utu., the difference or negative 
side is not required, beoause knowledge of tho agreement or positive side alone is sufficient 
to induce activity. For this reason also, if the alternative is assumed, then both lose their 
signifioanoe in tho code, for the result of the same kind being secured by one alone, the 
performance of the other booomes futile. Henoo also it has boon rightly said : “ The result 
nooessarily A follows from praotioes taught in the Veda, if performed in all their parts.” 
When the Aoharyya (preceptor) says “ And this object proceeding from the Veda, broach of 
uniformity is no fault,’’ ho only means to refer to ordinary objects. In the ease of grass, 
igniting wood, and jewel, howover, heterogeneity of effect is necessary ; booauso thoro 
oausality being inferred by agreement and difference, non-existonco of the effect is necessary 
from non-existence of the cause. If heterogeneity of effect is supposed in alternative oases, 
oausality will be in the alternative in RajasAya, Vajapeya, and other sacrifices. For thesb 
reasons ho goes on establishing tho same law of the relation of effect and cause. 

h 5 in I ^ I ^ ii 

H Na, not. 3 Tu, but. Karyyabluivat, from non-existouce 

of effect. *Kqn«Tt?: Karanabhavali, non-existonco of causes. 

2. But non-existence of cause (does) not (follow) from the 
non-existence of the effect.—33. 

If the law of the relation of effect and cause do not exist, tho non¬ 
existence of cause will follow also from nou-existeuce of effect. Non- 
existence of effect is not i istruiue.ital towards the non-existence of 
cause ; but non-existence of cause instrumental towards non-existence 
of effect. Thus the application of this introductory section of two 
aphorisms is that persons dosirous of moksa (salvation) are concerned 
in non-existence of birth for the sake of non-existence of pain, in non¬ 
existence of activity for the sake of non-existence of birth in, non- 
existonce of faults for the sake of nou-existeuco of activity, in preven¬ 
tion of false knowledge for the sake of non-existence of faults, and in 
spiritual intuition of the Self for the sake of prevention of false 
knowledge.—2. 

Blulsya: The aphorism is meant for them who think that apaonrga 
is mere absence of pain. 

Non-existence of the cause, viz., birth, etc., does not follow from 
non-existence of the effect, viz., pain. Birth, etc., tlieretore, may still 
take place even when no pain exists. If birth, etc., are thus possible, then 
there is possibility of pain also, in consequence of the appearance of 
the causes of pain. Apavarga, accordingly, does not lie in the mere 
absence of pain, but in the permanent impossibility of pain, resulting 
in the order of the successive non-existence of false Knowledge, etc. , 

Genus and Species relative to understanding, 

UpaM ro.—Aftor the marks of the throe Predicables in the order of their enumeration, 
he now states the mark of the I’redi cables, Genus, whioh has also been mentioned : 

lit I H H II 

tn<Tpti S&m&nyam, Genus. ViSesah, Species. Iti, these- 

Buddhyapeksam, relative to understanding. 
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3. The notions, Genus and Specie's, are relative to the 
U nderstanding.—34. 

Genus is two-fold, high and low, of which the tirst is Existence 
and the second is Substanceness, etc., pervaded by Existence. The 
Understanding itself is the mark of Genus and its Species: the cogni¬ 
tion of re-appearance or recurrence, of Gonus, and the cognition of 
disappearance or reversion, of species. The word ‘ iti ’ takes them 
singly, and hence the word ‘ buddhyapek^ain * has been used in the 
neuter gender. The writer of the vritti however applies it to species 
only and explains its use in the singular number and neuter gender 
by the rule. “ A word in the neuter gender used with a word not in 
the neuter gender optionally entails neuter gender and singlar num¬ 
ber.” ‘ Buddhyapeksam ’ means that of which the understanding or 
cognition is the mark or the definition. ‘ Genus ’ in the aphorism 
means that which is external and resides in more individuals than one. 
Or, Genus, whether high or low, is, while it is eternal, co-existent in 
the same substratum with the mutual non-existence of its own situation 
or foundation. Moroover Genus also takes the name of Species, as for 
example, at the same time that there is the cognition of re-appearance 
or recurrance, namely, ‘ This is Substance,’ ‘This is Substance,’ and 
so on, there is the particular cognition that it is not Attribute, that it 
it not Action, etc. So that the nature of species belongs to the gonera 
themselves, e. y., substanceness, etc. 

It may be objected, “ Genus (i. the Universal), as an objective 
reality, is a non-entity, since tho consciousness of recognition can be 
explained (without it) by the absence cf reversion or divergence. For 
the object of the cognition. “ It is a cow,” is that it is not different 
from a cow. Even the advocate of the doctrine of kinds (jdti) admits 
that this is tho subject-matter of the conorote cognitions of bovinoness, 
etc. ; for concreteness or particularity is not something other than 
absence of difference from itself ; it is the absence of divergence from a 
cow, otc., which is also the occasion of the use of the words cow, etc. 
Moreover, where does the Genus of bovineness reside? Not surely in 
the bovine animal, because the animal is non-existent prior to the 
appearance of bovineness. Nor in a non-bovino animal, because there 
will be then contradiction. Whence does bovineness come to reside in 
the body of a bovine animal when such a body is produced ? It did 
not surely remain in that locality, for that place also will then possess 
bovineness. Nor is bovineness even produced then and there, for it (a 
Genus) has been observed to be eternal. Nor can it come from else¬ 
where, for it (a Genus) possesr os no activity. Nor again does one eternal 
possess the characteristic of appearing in many individuals, for there 
is no proof that it (a Genus) optionally appears in part and as a whole. 
Eor the whole does not appear in a single place, since then it would 
follow that there would be no concrete cognition of it in other places. 
Nor does it appear in part for a ‘ class' is not confined to one part. 
So it has bee,u^ said. “ It does not move, nor was it there. Nor is 
it produced, uor HUtes it parts. Nor does it leave its former residence. 
Alas! the succession of difficulties.” Genus exists and that is manifested 
by situation or organisation only like bovineuess, potness, etc. But it 
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floes not, belong to Attribute and Action also.” Such is the quarrel of 
kindred thinkers. 

To this it is said, “Genus is eternal and pervasive ; and pervasive* 
ness consists in being related to all place by its own form- It does not 
arise that places should bo ti’eated in tho terms of bovineness, for the 
use of bovineness is obtained by the relation known as combination; as 
‘Time possesses form or clour’—such cognition and use do not arise, 
because Time does not possesses form or colour, etc. Nor can it be said 
that Time verily does not exist, since it is found that, it is only a 
different name for the “ five heads ” (t. «., of the Bauddhas, e,.rj., Percep¬ 
tion, Feeling, Conception with Naming, and Impression) ; because Time 
will be established later on. Thus lmvineness which pervades la parti¬ 
cular spot, combines with the organism which is produced in that very 
place, as it is found that • it is produced’ and “ it is combined (with 
bovineness),” refer to the same moment of Time. Hereby “ whore does 
it reside ? ” is answered by “ where it is perceived ; ” “where is it 
perceived ?” by “ where it resides and “ what sort of a body it was 
prior to the appearance of bovineness V” by “ It did not exist at all.” 
Similarly “ It does not move, nor was it there, etc.,” is so much cry of 
despair. The Genus of bovineness is nothing but non-divergence of 
cognition from what it has been,—this is obstructed or contradicted by 
the real or positive cognition “ It is a cow or ox.” For tho cognition 
also is not explained, as it has been said that the cognition of a real 
existence does not help the understanding of negation, nor does diver¬ 
gence from a cow or ox come to light in the cognition “ It is a cow or 
ox.” The option of whole and part can arise only if a single Genus 
appear as a whole or as a part. Wholeness means multitude and infini¬ 
ty, and it is not proved in an individual. “ ‘ This is a cow or ox’—such 
cognitions arise in respect of non-entities and are not capable of esta¬ 
blishing entities ”•—to this the reply will be given afterwards. 

The followers of Prahhdhara (a thinker of tho Mimihiistl School) 
however say that Genus is manifested by its situation (i. e.,the organism 
where it resides). If it is evidenced by recognitive understanding, then 
what offence has been committed by Genera belonging to Attibute and 
Action ? For there arises consciousness of recognition or knowing 
again in respect of Colour., Taste, etc. ; and this consciousness surely 
establishes a ‘ class ’ ( 'jidt ), since there is no obstruction. As it is in the 
case of Ether-ness, identity of the individual is not the obstruction in the 
class attribrfes of Colour, etc. Nor is co-extension the obstruction 
here as it is in the ease of Understanding and Knowledge or in the case' 
of the classes of water-pots and water-jars, because of the multiplicity 
of individual Colours, Tastes, etc. For co-extension is denotation of 
neither more nor less individuals ; and the class attributes of colour, 
etc,., have a narrower denotation than Attrihuto-ness, and have a wider 
denotation than blue-ness, etc. For this reason also, there is no over* 
lapping or intermixture (whioh is also an obstrnction to the existence 
of Genus), as there is in the case of the characteristics of being 
material and ponderable substances, because although their mutual 
absolute non-existences co-exist in the same substratuni, yefthere is no 
co-existence with any other class. Nor is here instability or infinite 
regression, because other Genera included in Colourness, etc., are not 
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recognised. Nor is here loss of form or transformation as in the case 
of species- If species, while residing in substances, possess classes or 
jdti then they will become either Attributes or Action ; if while appear¬ 
ing in Universals(e. c/., Time, Space, Ether, and Soul) they possess classes 
or jdti, then they will become Attributes. The transformation which 
thus takes place in the case of the Predicable, Species, is absent in the 
case of the subject under enquiry. Nor is here non-relation, as in the 
case of Combination. Let there be non-relation in the case of Combina¬ 
tion, seeing that the supposition of Combination of Combination will 
entail infinite regression ; but in the case of the subject under enquiry 
the relation of Combination itself is recognised. Although identity of 
the individual itself is an obstruction to Combination being a Cenus, 
yet the view of those also should bo considered, who hold that Combina¬ 
tions are many in number and undergo production and destruction. 
Or it (absence of combination or identity of the individual) is the 
obstruction to Non-existence, etc., being Genera. 

The learned writer of the Y filti has said : “ The point in dispute, 

namely, reengnitive understanding, because it is an unobstructed, 
recurrent cous ’ionsness, is explained by a recurrent properly, as the 
consciousness, ‘ garland-flowers ’ (covers all the flowers making up a 
particular garland and is explained by the common property of belong¬ 
ing to that garland, which reems in every one of those flow cm s).’’ 'I'his 
requires consideration —fl. 


Virriti :—The »Nyfiya teachers have recited the obstructions to 
Genus : “ Identity of the Individual, Similarity or Co-extension, Over¬ 
lapping or Intermixture, Instability or Infinite Regression. Transfor¬ 
mation, and Non-relation,—this is the collection of the obstructions to 
Genus.” Now, Etlier-ness is not a Genus, as it denotes only one individual. 
Pot-ness and Jar-ness are not two genera, because the individuals 
denoted by the one are neither more nor less than by the other. 
Material-ness and ponderableness are not genera, because, by appearing 
in the samo individual, the substrata of their respective absolute non¬ 
existence would then intermix. Genus-ness is not a Genus, on account 
of infinite regression. The transformation of Species which is by nature 
exclusive, is an obstruction to its being a Genus. If Particularity be a 
Genus, then, itself possessing Genus, it will not be possible for it to distin¬ 
guish itself and therefore its special property of self-distinction will 
suffer. Therefore Particularity or Species is not a Genus. Or trans¬ 
formation may mean change of nature. So that if Species, while appear¬ 
ing in ponderable things, possess Genera, then they would be either 
Attributes or Actions. If while appearing in the universals Ether, 

Space, Time, and Soul) they possess Genera, then they would be Attri¬ 
butes. In this way change of nature of the Species is the obstruction 
to Species possessing the characteristic of Genus. Combination or 
Co-inherence is not a Genus, as the relation of combination does not 
exist in it, since the admission of combination into combination would 
entail infinite regression. This applies to the view that combinations are 
many, in number and undergo production and destruction. Otherwise 
from the identity of the individual also Combination cannot be a Genus. 
Similarly the absence of the relation jf Combination is an obstruction 
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to Non-existence being a Genu,s ; and other instances should be 
understood. 


Existence is Genus only. 

Upaskdra .—Proving the two-foldnoss which has been stated above of Genus and Species, 
tie says : 

uraFqhf in i ^ i a ii 

*Tff: Bhayali, existence, being. 313 ;$: Anuyritteh, of recurrence, 
assimilation or extensive denotation, Eva, only. Hetutv&t, 

being the cause. S&nnlnyam, Genus. VT Eva, only. 

4. Existence, being the cause of assimilation only, is only 
a Genus.~35. 

‘Bh&vah,’ i.e,., existence, is the cause of assimilation only, and not 
of differentiation also. Therefore it does not tako the name Species.— 4, 

f 

Genera-Epecies. 

Vjiaskdrn .—What Genera tako the name of Species ? To meet this expootanoy ho says '. 

JfajW Pll^ in I k It || 

jfsq?? Dravyatvam, substance-ness. gjjrtsf Gunatvam, atlributeness. 
3TW??sf, Karmmatvam, action-ness. Cha, and. fTWPqifc S&m&ny&ni, 
Genera. ViSesah, species. ^ Cha, also. * 

5. Substance-ness, and Attribute-ness and Action-ness are 
both Genera and Species.—36. 

The word ‘ cha’ collects Earth-ness, and other genera belonging to 
Substance, Colour-ness, and other genera belonging to Attribute, Throw- 
ing-up-ness, and other genera belonging to Action. •' Substance-ness, 
etc.,’ have been left uncompounded in order to indicate the absence of 
the relation of that, which pervades and that which is pervaded, 
from amongst them. ‘ Genera and Species have not been compounded 
so that it may be understood that these are Species also even while they 
possess the characteritics of Genera.. Otherwise (if the words were 
compounded) there might be a mistake thatthe compound was a genitive 
one and then the being Species would not have been perceived in the 
presence of Genus-ness. 

It might be objected, “ Substance-ness cannot be something which 
penetrates into or inheres in the forms of substance and is beyond the 
cognizance of the Benses, because if it somehow exists in Earth, etc., its 
existence is impossible in the ease of Ari, Ether, etc. It cannot beestab- 
I lished as something which constitues the combinative cause of an effect 
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determined by Attribute-ness, because Attribute-ness, as it appears in 
eternal and non-eternal objects, is not the determinant of being an 
effect. The rejoinder that it is required for the sake of Attribute-ness 
does not improve the situation.” The objection however does not arise, 
for Substanee-ness is established by the way of constituting the combi¬ 
native eanslity of an effect determined by the characteristic of Con¬ 
junction. 'Phis causality cannot be constituted by the class attribute 
of Earth-ness, which is of a narrower comprehension, nor by Existence 
which has a wider denotation; and there must be something to constitute 
or define it, as otherwise suddenness or chance would be the result. 
Now Conjunction must necessarily bo recognized in the case of ultimate 
atoms, as supplying the non-combinative cause of a molecule of two 
atoms ; in the case of molecules of two atoms each, as supplying the non- 
combinative cause of a molecule of three atoms ; in the case of the four 
universals(p.;/., Time, Space, Ether, and Soul), through their being its con¬ 
junction with all ponderable things ; in the case of Mind; as the ground 
for the conjunction of Mind and the Senses ; in the case of Air, as the 
support for the movement of grass, etc. ; in the case of perceptible 
Substances, through their very perceptibility. On the other hand, 
there is no nn-originated Conjunction so that it could be said 
that the quality of Conjunction even, appearing in. effects and 
not-effects, could not be the determinant of being an effect. In 
like manner, it is easily demonstrable that substance-ness is 
established also by the w T ay of constituting the combinative 
causality of Disjunction also. Attribute-ness again, it has been 
already said, is proved by its being the determinat of the causality 
which exists in a thing possessing Genus and not containing the non- 
combinative causality of the combinative causality of Conjunction and 
Disjunction. The class attribute of Actions also, is, in the case of 
perceptible Substances, cognizable by the cognition, ‘ It moves,’ but 
in other places can be inferred from Conjunction and Disjunction, for 
Action-ness is required to bo established also by its being the deter¬ 
minant of the non-combinative causality of both Conjunction and 
Disjunction. For this reason also it is possible to infer the movement 
of the sun from its reaching another place. Here although the other 
place, fi.g., of Sky, etc., is beyond the reach of the senses, yet the Con¬ 
junction and Disjunction of the solar rays are perceptible by the solar 
zone, and it is from these Conjunctions and Disjunctions that the 
inference of the movement of the sun can be drawn. The learned 
Uddyotakdra has said : “ The inference of the movement of the sun is 

by its reaching a different place, which again is also a matter of 
inference in the following way : The sun which is perceived by a man 
when facing eastwards, is also perceived by him when facing the west, 
and is recognised by him. This fact together with the fact that the 
sun is a substance and is not destroyed and produced again at every 
moment, is proof that the sun has reached a different place from where 
it was before.”—5. 


Final Species excluded. 

Upashlra.—But is it the same Species which has been enumerated as a Predioable 
whioh is hero described as both Gamin and Species ? Removing this ouriogity of the diaeipleg 

h* Bays : 
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*T»J* Auyatra, elsewhere. Aiityebhvah, liua!. 

Viiesebhyl.i, than species. 

6. (The statement of Genus and Species has been made) 
with the exception of the final Species.—37. 

The meaning is that the statement of Genus and Species is to the ex¬ 
clusion of those final Species* residing in eternal substances, which have 
been mentioned above. ‘ Antyali/ i. e. ‘ final,’ means thoso which exist 
or appear at the end (of the division or dissolution of compounds.) The 
teachers say that they are 1 final/ because after them there is no 
other principle of differentiation. According to the V]'ittikdra they aro 
1 final Species/ because they exist in entornal Substances, i. e. Sub¬ 
stances which exist at the end of production and destruction. They 
are really Species only, the causes of the consciousness of differentia¬ 
tion, and not of the form of Genus also.—6- 

Existence dcjincd. m 

Upaskdru .—-A good many moil doubt that Existence n .1 (kituss .So He i\'u,s it* proof : 

srfeft trani u * 1 v* 11 

Sat, existent. Iti, thus. imiYatab, whence. ?5»lMr*»4g 
Dravyaguna-kannasu, in rospeet of Substanco, Attribute, and 
Action. ^TI SA, that. ^TtTT Satta, existence. 

7, Existence is that to which are due the belief and usage, 
namely ‘(It is) existent,’ in respect of Substance, Attribute, and 
Action.—38. 

By the word ‘ iti ’ he teaches the mode of belief and usage. Thus 
Existence is that which causes the belief in this way that this is 
existent, that that is existent, in the case of the triad of Substance, etc., 
or on which depends the application of the words in the from of ‘ it is 
existent/ ‘ it is existent.’—7. 

Existence not identical with Substance, Attribute, or Action. 

Upaak&ra .—But Existence is not perceived as boing separate from Substanoe, Attri¬ 
bute, and Action. Therefore Existence is nothing else than one or other of Substanoe, etc. 
Because that whioh is different from something else is perceived by means of its difference 
from that, as a water-pot from a pieoe of cloth. But Existence is not perceived by means 
of its difference from them. Therefore it is identical with them. To meet this objection 
he says : 

tnn II* I * I c II 

qrcqgir**«fc<t: Dravya-guna-karmmabhyafr, from Substance, 

Attribute, and Action, ipifofC Arthantaram, a different object, fwi 
Sattft, existence. 

* It is the introduction of these “ final species,” whioh is the reason why the system 
of Kapftda is called the Vai.sesika philosophy of final species. 
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8. Existence is a different object from Substance. Attribute, 
and Action.—39. 

Substance, etc., are non-assimilative but Existence is assimilative. 
Thus ‘ Existence is a different, etc.,’ because its difference from them is 
established by the consideration of the opposite properties charac¬ 
terised by assimilativeness and non-assimilativoness. That, however, 
it is not perceived elsewhere than in them, is due to the virtue of their 
primary or natural inter-relation, whereas the relation of a pot and 
a piece of cloth is derivative or artificial. 

The intrinsic form of the individual iB not Existence, for in¬ 
dividuals do not assimilate themselves or form themselves into classes. 
If the inner nature be assimilative, then the same is nothing but 
Existence. If non-assimilative inner natures or essences be the means 
of classification, then the class attributes of bovineness, etc., are also 
gone. This consideration also dismisses the objection, “When the 
practice of classification is established by those very objects in which 
as substrata Existence inheres, then what is the use of Existence ?” 
For the* same reason also it is not valid to hold that Existence is the 
property which makes an object and its action possible, or that Ex¬ 
istence is reasonableness or reliability ; for the cognition ‘ It is 
existent,’ arises even in the absence of any enquirv in thoso res¬ 
pects.—8. 

Bhasya :—Existence is a difierent ‘object’ from Substance, Attri¬ 
bute, anb Action Substance, Attribute, and Action are called objects 
(VIII. ii. 3). Existence is, therefore, included amongst thorn. But it 
is not contained in the ascertained classes of Substance, Attribute, and 
Action. Hence it is said to be a different object fx*om them known 
classes). 

Above continued. 

Upaskdra.—'H.v points out another differentia: 

u mwg ^ mwrar smfr * ger* u t m & II 

Guna-karmmasu, in Attributes and Actions ^ Cha, 
and. «n«nq; Bhivat, from Existence, if Na, not Karmrna, Action. 
1 Na, not gSf: Gunaljt Attribute. 

9. And as it exists in Attributes and Actions, therefore it is 
neither Attribute nor Action.—40. 

“ Neither Attribute nor Action”—this being the matter to be ex¬ 
pressed, their individual mention (t. e., the words being not compound¬ 
ed) indioatefe , that Existence is not Bubatance also. For an 
Action does not exist in Actions, nor an Attribute in Attributes, nor 
does Substance exist in an Attribute or Action. Existence however 
resides in Attribute and Action. Therefore on account of its Difference 
from Substance, Attribute, and Action, Existence is really different 
from them.—9. 

Above continued. 

Upukdr *,—He Mentions Mother differential 
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^ in I * 1*0 II 

?TI , TP*Tfr ; d ! TPTl% ! f Samfinya-visesabhavena, by reason of the absence 
of Genus-Species ^ Cha, and. 

10. (Existence is different fom Substance, Attribute, and 
Action), also by reason of the absence of Genus-Species in it.—41. 

If Existence be Substance, Attribute, or Action, then it would 
contain in it Genera which are Species also. But in Existonco these 
Genora-Species, namely, Substanco-ness, etc., are not percoivod. For 
nobody ever has the perception that Existence is Substance, Attribute, 
or Action.—10. 

Substance-ness not identical with Substance, Attribute or Action. 

Upashira .—Having thus statod tho distinction of Existonco from Substance, Attribute, 
and Action, he states tho distinction of Substanoe-noss from them. 

ipstirfjpiKH II u it I n II 

Ancka-dravya-vattvoua, by means of its containing 
rnoro than one Substance. Dravyatvam, Substance-ness. 3 ^ 

Uktam, explained. 

11. Substanco-ness has been explained by means of its 
containing more than one Substance.—42. 

‘ Anekadravyavat ’ means that to which bolong more than one 
Substance as its combinative causes. The tom ‘ more than one ’ here 
denotes all. Hence it is distinguished from Eartlx-ness, etc. Its ‘ eter- 
nality ’ is obtained simply from its being a Genus ; honce its distinc¬ 
tion from wholes made up of parts. And 1 anekdravyavattvam ’ moans 
the being combined with more than one Substance in general ; hence 
its distinction from Existence. Therefore Substance-ness is eternal and 
combined with more than one Substance in general, Hence it is 
implied that conjunction is not desired. And Substance-ness also has 
been verily establshod. ‘Substance-ness explained’, means that Subs¬ 
tance-ness also has been explained in the very same way as Ex¬ 
istence.—11. 

Above continued- 

UpathXra -—But Subatanoe-nosn is also a * olaun,’ and can be quite non-distinot from its 
own ground. What is the fault here ? So he says. 

*MI ! I 3 I II 

S&nUtnya-vifiefbh&vena, by reason of the absence of 
Genera-Species. *r Oha, and. 

12. (Substance-ness is distinct fyom Substance, Attribute, 
and Action) also by reason of the absence of Genera-Species 
in it.—43. 

If the ‘ class ' of Substance-ness be really identical with Substance, 
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ate., then in it will exist Earthness, Waterness, Fironess, and otliev 
Genera which are also Species. The senso is that nobody has the 
perception that Substance-ness is Earth, Water, or Fire. Hence it is 
distinct, etc—12. 

Attribnte-ness not identical with Substance, Attribute or Action . 

Upaskdra. —Ho states Attributonens. 

5% wnrrc ll ? i * 1i 

TatM, in like manner. Gunesu, in Attributes. »neri3 

Bh&v&t, from its existence, gqpsf Uunatvam, Attribute-ness. ha; 
Uktam, explained. 

13. (That Attribute-ness is distinct from Substance, Attri¬ 
bute, and Action is) explained from its existence in Attributes_44. 

The meaning is that in the very same way as Existence, Attribute- 
ness is explained to be distinct from Substance. Attribute, and Action, 
from its existence in (i. e., combination with) Attributes only.—13. 

Above continued. 

Upaskdra.—Ae points out another rtiHerontia : 

^ II \ I * | ^ || 

Samanya-visesablnivena, by reason of the absence of 
Genera-Species. Cha, and. 

14. (Attribute-ness is distinct from Substance, Attribute, and 
Action) also by reason of the absence of Genera-Species in it.—45. 

Tf Attributonoss be not something over and above Substance, Attri¬ 
bute, and Action, then it should be perceived as containing Substance- 
ness, Attributonoss, and Action-ness, and their sub-classes. This is the 

meaning—14. 

Action-nests not identical with Substance, Attribute, or Action. 

UpatsHra .—He points out that which distinguishes Aotion-ness from Substance, Attribute 
end Aotion : 

SWTT WPffit SHfogW* II ? I S | || 

qraig Karmmaau, in Actions. Bh&v&t, from its existence, qwfrti 
Karmmatvam, action-ness. ttlf Uktam, explained. 

15. (That) Action-ness (is distinct from Substance, Attri¬ 
bute, and Action is) explained from its existence in Actions.— 46. 

Like Existence, Action-ness also, which is another ‘ class,’ is ex¬ 
plained as distinct from Substance, Attribute, and Action from its 
existence in (». c., combination with) Acting only. —15. 
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Above continued. 

CpaaMra .—He mentions another differentia : 

* lltl <t I II 

WlwqWhHlS* Sftm&nya-viSesabhavona, by reason of the absence of 
Genera-Species. ■* Cha, and. 

16. (Action-ness is distinct from Substance, Attribute, and 
Action) also by reason of the absence of Genera-Species in it.—47. 

The meaning ie that if Action-ness be identical with Substance, etc., 
then the Genus-Species of Substanceness, etc., will combine in it. 

It should be noted that these four aphorisms identical in form, are, 
stated so as to form one section for explaining the distinction from 
Substance, Attribute, and Action, of the four classes Existence, Subs- 
tanee-ness, Attributeness, and Action-ness—16. 

Exitence is one. 

l/paahira .—But why should not Existenoa whioh is present in anbstanoe, Attribute and 
Action, be rendered different by the difference of the determinants of Substanoe-negs, eto. ? 
So he says : 

l<U^4>l flra: limit's!! 

Sat, existent. Iti, this. Ling&viSesiit, from the 

non-particularity or uniformity of the mark. faKfof&ffrqprraC Vilesa- 
lingftbh&v&t, from the absence of a particular or distinctive mark. ^ 
Cha, and. qf: Ekafc, One. HIST: BMvalj, Existence. 

17. Existence is one, because of the uniformity of the mark 
viz., that it is existent and because of the absence of any distin¬ 
guishing mark.—48. 

The knowledge or the use of words in this form that it is existent, 
is the mark of Existence. And it is the same, i.e., non-particularized, 
in respect of Substance, Attribute, and Action. Therefore one and the 
same Existence resides in them. Otherwise, Existence having the same 
denotation or manifestation as Substance-ness, etc, either it whonld not 
exist or they would not exist. ‘Vi5ef41ihgAbh4vAt Cha,’—means that there 
is no diference, as inference whioh is the mark of viiefa,i. e. difference, 
does not here exist. As in the judgment, ‘This lamp is verily that,' 
the mark of distinction is the difference of measure such as length, 
shortness, etc., so here there is no such mark of distinction. This is 
the idea.—17. 

Bhdsya _ reads I, ii, 17, with the omission of the word liVLga in vtfc;a- 

Itngd-abhdvdt. 

Here ends the second chapter of the First Book in the Commentary 
by Sankara, on the VaiSesika Aphorisms cf Kan&da of great powers 
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BOOK SECOND-CHAPTER FIRST. 

Characteristics of Earth. 

UpaskAra .—The subjeot-matter of the Fir;-t chapter of the Second Book is the description 
of the nino Substanoes. Horein thoro are tliree seotions : description of Earth, Water, and 
Firo ; proof of God ; and inferenoe of Ether. Of those the anther statos the oharaoteristio of 
Earth which has boon mentioned first of all. 

qfoft 10 M mi 

Rupa-rasa-gandha-spaisivatn, Possessed of Colour, 
Taste, Smell, and Touch, Prithivi, Earth. 

1. Earth possesses Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch.—49. 

Manifold Colour such as blue, yellow, etc., belongs to Earth alone. 
Thus the characteristic is the possession of the ‘class’ pervaded by Subs- 
tance-ness and co-extensive with blue colour. Similarly manifold Tasto 
such as bitter, sour, etc., resides in Earth alono. Thus the (second) 
characteristic is the possession of the ‘ class ’ pervaded by Substance- 
ness and co-extonsive with bitter Taste. In like manner other,charac¬ 
teristics should be understood by the substitution or interpolation of 
the words ‘ sour,' etc. Smell is of two kinds, fragrant and non-fragrant. 
Thus the (third) characteristic is the possession of the ‘ class ’ pervad¬ 
ed by Substance-ness and co-extensive with Smell. It will be therefore 
soon that Earth is a Substance which is the substratum or location of 
4 class ’ which is co-extensive with Smell but not" co-extensive with 
rn Attribute which is not co-extensive yyith Smell.. It must not be 
objected that as Smell and Taste are not p.orceived in a stone, etc., 
therefore both of them fall short of being universal here. For, though 
Smell and Tasto are not perceived there in tho first instance, still 
they are found to be present in their ashes ; and the very same parts 
which originate the stone do also originate its ashes. Honce there is 
no want of universality. How then is there such perception as “ The 
air is fragrant,” “ Water mixed with ‘ Kdravella ' (Momanlica 
Charantia, Hairy Mordica) is bitter V” The question does not arise, be¬ 
cause that Smell and Taste are due to the external condition formed by 
(particles of) Earth. Touch also which is neither hot nor cold and which 
is produced by the action of heat, belongs to Earth only. Thus the 
(fourth) characteristic is the possession of the ‘class’ pervaded by Sub¬ 
stance-ness and co-extensive with Touch produced by the action of heat. 
And the quality of being produced by the action of heat, which is reveal¬ 
ed by a distinctive peculiarity, belongs to the Touch of Earth ajone ; 
and ‘a distinctive peculiarity’ is very manifest in the peculiar Touch of 
the flowers of &iri$a ( Acacia Lebhec) and Lavangi (clove-creeper) ; but 
it is not so in the Touch of Water, etc. Although in a whole made 
up of parts Touch, etc., are not produced directly through the coff* 
junction of Fire, from heating, yet there too a particular heterogeneity 
should be recognised by the way of its being the product of a series 
of parts and wholes. 

“ But,” it may be objected, “ this mark or characteristic is what 
is called a mark of disagreement or a negative mark which is the 
proof of its difference from others or of the mode of its treatment. Now, 
Earth is distinguished from others because it has Smell. That which is not 
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different from others, does not possess Smell, e. p., Water, etc. And 
Earth is what has Smell which is the counter-opposite of the non¬ 
existence of the pervader of the non-existence of the difference from 
others than itself- Theroforo it is different from others than itself. 
Here supposing that the major term, the ijiuesitum, namely, difference 
from others, is a well known object, if the mark of inference disagree 
with it, then the inference will have the fault of incommensurability, as 
the minor term will in that case fall outside the class of ascertained 
similar objects and of un-aseertainod objects ; and if it does not 
disagree, then the mark w ill bo what i\ .-ailed a mark of agreement 
or a positive mark. On the other hand, if Ihe major term is not 
well known, then the minor term will contain an unknown major term. 
In that case thoro can bo no expectation, nor anj desire for inference, 
mr again any inference in the shape or knowledge in particular about 
it. Moreover, absence of the mark or the middle uorm and absence 
of the queesitum or major torn are universally related by agreement. 
Thus there will aviso the emitradiction that the absence of the major 
term will not have the characteristic of being the mark nor will the 
mark have the characteristic, of being the absence of the major term. 
By this alone the futility of the minor premies is explained, but not the 
object, the universal relation of which has nut been obtained. So it 
has been said : “ The faults of an inference by disagreement or by tdie 

method of difference, are ignorance of the major term, contradiction, 
lutility of the minor promiss, and proof by the method of agreement.” 
So also if the mark is intended u> establish usage. Here the usage 
consists in being the object of roforenco of the word Barth, and that 
belongs also to the class of Barth-ness and therein tlu- murk Bartlmoss does 
not exist. Although therefore incommensurability may appear to exist 
here, yet there is no incommensurability, the quirsitum or major term 
being the characteristic of being the object of reference of the word 
Barth, which is the occasion of the significance of Barth-ness. 
Or again Barth-ness being, as a class, proved in a general 
way, like pot-ness, to be the occasion of the significance of an 
accidental word, the word Earth contains the occasion of the signi¬ 
ficance of Earthness. If it contains the occasion of not signifying 
others—not-Barth-ness,—then as it appears together with that which 
is the occasion of the significance, it should be proved in the way, viz., 

‘ That which is not so, is not so.' Thus here too there is surely the fault 
of ignorance of the qusesitum, etc.” 

It is not so, the author replies, difference of others such as Water, 
etc., being manifest in the pot itself, because the difference, i. e., the 
mutual non-existence of Air, and other super-sensuous objects also is 
proved by sense-perception itself in the pot, etc., in as much as only the 
fitness for the location or ground or substratum governs the apprehen¬ 
sion of mutual non-existeuce, as is seen in cases like “The column is not 
a pisdfha (a ghost-like being)." 

It should not be said, “ This is not tho case. Let then the pot 
ouly be the analogue or example. What is the use of a negative mark ? 
Who will prove in a roundabout fashion a conclusion arrived at in 
a straight way ? ” If the non-negative mark be not a mere simulacrum, 
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thou this path too is unobstructed to him who is described as arguing 
in a round-about, way ; because with the removal of the fault of 
ignorance of the quaisitum, all other faults which arise out of it, are 
also romoved. There is no contradiction, because the positive 
pervasion ortho relation in agreement is apprehended along with 
Idle negative relation or because the positive pervasion is 
inferred by the negative pervasion. Nor is there futility of the 
minor premiss, because the very mark of which the pervasion lias been 
obtained, is proved in the minor term ; as has been said : Whatever 

relation of the determinable and the determinant subsists between 
two existences', just llio reverse of it is to be understood in the case of 
the corresponding non-existences.” Usage again follows from tho 
teaching •* Earth possesses .Smell, ’ in the same way as what 
possesses a narrow, twisted neck, etc., is the object of reference of tho 
word ‘ pot.' Thus that by which, anywhere and everywhere, in the case 
of clarified butter, etc., clay, etc,, the being tho occasion of the force 
of the word Earth is derived, Horn tho almve teaching, in Earth-ness by 
means of the indication, namely, the possession of Smell, also operates 
as a negative mark in this way that thai which is not this, is not this, 
because everything which possessess Smell is the object, of reference of 
the word Earth, through its possession of Smell, by means of Earth- 
ness which is the occasion of the forco of the word. 

Tho objector cannot say “ In tho case of tho negative mark or per¬ 
vasion which will prove difference, the difforonco must be either diffe¬ 
rence in property, or difference in nature, i. r., otherness, or mutual 
non-existence. Now it cannot be the first two, because they are known 
by sense perception itself. Nor can it be the third, because when the 
difference of non-oxistence also comes to bo the qmesitum, its mutual 
non-existence is not present there, and therefore the difference of that 
which is other than non-exislenco coming to be the qua'situm the 
qmesitum is not found.’’ I’’c>i mutual non-existonce, of which tho 
counter-opposite is non-existence, is also a qmesitum. So that if it is 
something additional thou it verily exists ; if not then being reduced to 
itself, it is in reality something different, because its difference in 
property is pervaded by its mutual non-existence. And here there is 
unsteadiness or want of no finality, because the non-finality remains 
only so long as there is perception or cognition, whereas in other cases 
finality is obtained by perception. 

It is also said that thirteen kinds of mutual non-existence w-ell 
known in thirteen eases are jointly proved in Earth. This is nonsense, 
because the knowledge of every one of them being not in point, the 
knowledge of thorn jointly disappears. Whereas mutual non-existence 
with counter-opposition determined by non-odoronsness should be 
proved, because the difference of non-existence by means of tho 
difference of that which determines counter-opposition'is necessary and 
because it lias been already said that this difference of non-existence is 
proved by sense-perception in tho pot etc., also. 

If it is asked “ What is the solution in the case of Ether, etc., ?" the 
author replies that Ether is different from others than itself, by being 
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the seat of Sound- Althougli in “ That which is not thus, is not thus,’’ 
and cases like this, where the minor term is one-sided, the qurcsitum, 
i. c., the major term, is not well known, still that which possesses differ¬ 
ence in proportv from something else, possesses the mutual non-existence 
of which that something is the counter-opposite. So that by virtue of the 
porvasion brought into play in Litis general way, the mutual non-existence 
tho counter-opposito of which possesses the absolute non-cxistonce of being 
the seat of Sound, having been already proved, bore ii, is only shown 
as being connected with tho minor term, like fire being con nee led with tho 
mountain. This is our other conclusion, its difference in quality being 
pervaded by its mutual non-existence If it is said that only tho pos¬ 
session of the absolute non-cxistonce of being tho seat of Sound is not 
found in objects of tho unascertained class, then the boing tho seat of 
Sound is neither the definition nor the description, because it is attacked 
with the fear of belonging to unascertained objects.-1. 

Vii'VU- —Tho roverod Sankara Misra himself knows what the 
necessity was of carrying the investigation here, leaving aside the 
possession of Smell, up to the possession of tho ' class ’ pervaded by 
Substance-neas co-extensive with Smell. 

Ch(tract'.eristics nf Watrr. 

UpasMar.-— He statefi the uharauleristic of Water niontionod after Earth : 

^T: II ^ I n R II 

fTOWWhw liupa-rasa spavsavatyah, possessed of Colour, Taste, 
and Touch, snq: Apah, Waters, Dravah, Fluid, Snigdhah, 

Liquid, viscid. 

2. Waters possess Colour, Taste, and Touch, and are fluid 
and viscid.—50. 

The Colour, Taste, and Touch are respectively White, Sweet, and 
Cool only. Fluidness is constitutional hut. Viscidity is by nature or 
essotiti al. 

Objection. Hut, it is not. correct to say that tho Colour of Water is 
only White, because blueness is observod in the water of the river 
1 amimd, etc. That the Taste is only the sweet is also not correct, 
because aciduess, bitterness, etc., are observed in the juice of the 
blackberry, karavira, etc., That the Touch is only the Cool one 
is also not proved, because at inid-day hotness also is observed. • Con- 
stiutional Fluidity again is too limited, as it is absent in ice,hail-stone, 
etc. Viscidity also is not proved as essential and is too wide, as it is 
not perceived in Water, and is perceived in clarified butter and other 
terrene objects. Moreover Water-ness is not a class even, which may 
he the charactei’istic of Water, because it is not proved on account of 
the non-existence of that which will establish it- Nor is it proved by 
the characteristic of the determinant of its being tho combinative 
cause of Viscidity, because the nature of Viscidity, appearing in both 
the effect and what is not the effect, is not the determinant of the state 
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of being the oifeet. Therefore in the absence of a differentia, 
Water is not differentiated. 

Answer. All this objection cannot be raised. For noil-lumin¬ 
ous white colour alone is really the differentia of Water, the blueness 
in the Water of the river Yamund, etc., is duo to the condition or environ¬ 
ment formed by the receptacle, and whitoness is observed in the Water 
of the Yamund when thrown up in the sky. Hence the characteristic of 
Water is the possession of the class which is directly pervaded by Subs- 
taiico-noss and which is present in colour which is not co-existent with- 
otlier than non-luminous white Colour. The Taste also is only the 
sweet one ; the bitterness, acidness, etc., m the juice of the blackberry, 
karavlra, otc., are due to the condition or environment supplied by the 
presence of particlos of Earth. It should not be said that, sweetness is 
not at all perceived in Water, since it. is revealed after the eating of 
some astringent substance. Nor does this sweetness belong to the 
vollow myrobalan itself and is capable of boing revealed by Water, 
because only the astringent Taste is observed in it. As in dmaInlet so 
in vollow myrobalan, only the astringent is the Taste, the same alone 
being perceived. Nor again is there non-production of Tasto on 
account, of the conllict of Attributes, because tho parts also there pos¬ 
sess astrignent Taste- The tradition of six Tastes is due to its produc¬ 
ing tho respective effects of those 'Pastes. Manifold Tasto again is 
removed simply by the absence of proof. In tho caso of manifold clou'r 
however the observation of the canvn , itself is the proof. The origina¬ 
tion of fragrant and non-fragrant parts is removed by tho conflict of 
Attributes. In tlio case of manifold Smell, thorp is absence of proof. 
Therefore tho sweetness which is observed in Water immediately after 
the eating of yellow myrobalan, belongs to Water only. Its manifeta- 
tion however depends upon the proximity of some particular Substance, 
as the manifestation of coolness in water arises from its association with 
sandalwood. Tho bitterness that is perceived immediately after the 
eating of larkati (a encumbcr-liki- fruit.) belongs to the hnrkati alone, 
because bitterness is observed in its parts even without the drinking 
of water, or it may bo that the bitterness of tlio bilious Substance 
present at the tip of tlio tongue is felt, there. Honce the second charac¬ 
teristic of water is tho possession of tlio class which is directly pervaded 
by Substaneo-ness and which is co-existent with Taste which is not 
co-cxistont with other than sweet Tasto. In like manner tho third 
characteristic of water is the possession of tho class which is pervaded 
by bubslaneo-ness and which is co-oxistont with cool Touch. Tho 
hotness that appears at mid-day is really of Fire, as it doponds upon its 
presence and absoneo. Similarly constitutional Fluidity is by itself the 
fourth characteristic ; in other words, Water-ness is tho possession of 
tho class which is pervaded by Substaneo-ness and which is present in 
what possesses constitutional Fluidity. Liquidity or Viscidity, however, 
is a particular Attribute, and not a Genus which is also a Species, 
like milk-ness and curd-ness ; because the distinction of viscid, 
more viscid, and most viscid, is observed, but such distinction 
is not possible in the case of a class. It cannot be said “ Let Viscidity 
be an Attribute. But what is the evidence that it is present in water ?” 
for it is inferred from the mixing or compounding of barley, sand, etc., 
by water. A compound is a particular combination or conjunction 
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caused by Viscidity and Fluidity. It is not due to Fluidity alone, be¬ 
cause no compounding is established by the Fluidity of glass or gold ; 
nor is it due to Viscidity alone, because no compounding is established 
by condensed clarified butter, etc. Therefore by the method of agree¬ 
ment and difference it is proved to be causod by Viscidity and 
Fluidity- And this compounding, being seen to take place in barley, 
sand, etc., by water, confirms Viscidity in Water. This argument is 
based upon wide experience itself, as Viscidity is an object of sense- 
perception. Viscidity which however is found in clarified butter, etc., 
is of the Water which is tho occasional cause of that clarified butter, 
and it appears as though belonging to tho clarified butter through 
combination with the conjoint. Fo also in the case of oil, juice, otc. 
And Water which is tho occasional cause of clarified butter, contains 
a preponderance of Viscidity ; therefore owing to this very prepon¬ 
derance of Viscidity, this Water does not counteract Fire. If Viscidity 
wore a particular Attribute of Earth, then, like Smell, it. would have 
boon present in all terrene objects. Lastly, Wator-ness is a class 
which is directly pervaded by Substanoe-ness, because it has Leon 
provod that a class which determines the being tiic combinative causo 
of the conjunction present only in objects possessing Viscidity, is 
common to tho ultimate atoms.—2. 

CLuracLrri.itirx of Virc. 

Cputh'tra .—Following flic older of enumeration, lie states tho characteristic of Fire : 

II t i ^ II 

Tojas, fire. Rupa-sparsavat. possossod of Colour and 

Touch. 

3. Fire possesses colour and Touch.—-51. 

The meaning is i hub Eire possesses Colour which is luminous, and 
Touch which is hot. If it be objected, “Luminousnoss is the being the 
illuminator of other bodies, and such Colour is not found in heat or in 
Firo as it exists in gold, in a frying-pan, or in Water. White Colour 
also is found nowhere in these, nor is hot Touch found in moonlight or 
in gold. How then is this so ? ” We reply that ther can ho no such 
objection, because luminous Colour may bo inferred in hotness, etc., 
by moans of Firo-ncss. If it be objected that Firo-ness itself is not 
provod there as such, we reply that, it is inferred in them by their 
possessing hot Touch. If it be askod, “How is it proved in gold 
our reply is that the author desires to say that it is moved because, 
even in the absence of luminous Colour in it, Fire-noss is inferred by 
the negative mark, viz., the characteristic of being the substratum or 
ground of Fluidity which is produced but not destroyed by the closest 
Conjunction of fire. And in the caso of Fire as existing in the frying- 
pan, etc., Firo-ness is inferred from their possession of hot Touch. 

Fire is four-fold : that in which both Colour and Touch aro partly 
developed, as tho solar, etc.; that in which Colour is partly developed 
but Touch is undeveloped, as the lunar; that in which both Colour and 
Touch are altogether undeveloped, as the ocular ; and that in which 
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Colour is undeveloped and Touch is developed, as of tho summer season, 
and also Fire present in Water, frying-pan, etc- He will prove the 
ocular Fire later on.—3. 

Characteristic of Air. 

UpathU-a .—He statoH tho characteristic of Aiv which is the next, in order: 

II * I U 2 II 

Snarsavati, possessed of Touch, Vaytth, air. 

4. Air possesses Touch.—52. 

The characteristic of Air is the possession of tho 'class' co-existent 
with Touch which does not co-exist with Color r, or the possession of 
the ‘ class . oo-oxistout with 'I’ouch which is neither hot nor cold and 
which does not co-exist with Taste, or the possession of the ‘ class 
co-existent with Touch which is neither hot nor cold and which does 
not co-oxist with Smell, or the possession of the ' class ’ eo-oxistent 
with a distinctive Attribute which does not co-exist with any distinc¬ 
tive Attribute other than 'Pouch..4. 

The above charactt rist-ics do nut belong to Ether. 

f/pnshU a.—liut why is not tho posseHnion of Colour, oto., tho characteristic! also of Ether, 
Time, Spaoo and Soul ? Ho rcplio*. 

a arrant * || s i ? i t ii 

^ Te, these. HJVRI Akase, in Ether. «r Na, not. Vidyante, 

are observed or found. 

5. These (characteristics) are not in Ether.—53. 

Here the root ‘ s vid, in vidyante ’ moans to perceive. The meaning 
then is that bocause they are not perceived thereforo they do not exist, 
in Ethor, and other substances, oitlier uniformly or by nature, or collec¬ 
tively,or accidentally. If it be asked,“ How does the perception arise 
that Ether is as white as curd ?” we reply that it is duo to the impression 
created by the perception of the white colours of tho rays of the sun. If 
it bo asked, “ How then does the perception arise that Ether is blue ?” 
we roply tiiat it is due to the impression created in tho minds of the 
observers who are looking at tho radiance of the emerald peak lying 
largely extended over the south side of Sumeru mountain. It has been 
opined that it is due t-<* the impression created by tho eye when after 
travelling to a long distance it turns back and roaches its own pupil. 
This is not a sound opinion, because those who possess jaundiced eyes 
also have such impressions. 

From the perception, “ Here now there are Colour, eic.,” it cannot 
l)e argued that Colour and the three other Attributes belong to Space 
and Time also, because they have been already stated to be the charac¬ 
teristics of Earth, etc., only by tho relation of combination and not by 
any other relation also. “ Here now there is absolute non-existence of 
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('clour - -from tins perception again it follows that Space and Tinio are 
t lie substrata or grounds or foundations of all things.—5. 

Objection to Fluidity briny a chamrtrristir of Water. answered. 

Vpnnh/nt .—If il bo urgurtl that it is not eomiut In say that Fluidity in l.lio ohaiaoloi- 
isiio of Water, becauHo Fluidity i ■ observed even in Earth ; no ho roplios : 



HWRfl, IRKItyl 


Sarpir jjatu-madhfichchhistanam, of clarified buttor, 
lac, and wax. Agni-sarayogat, through conjunction of Firo. 

Dravatvam, Fluidity. Advih, with Waters. SAmAnyam, 

similarity, Commonness. 

6. The Fluidity of clarified butter, lac, and wax, through 
conjunction with Light is similar to that of Water. — 54. 

The Fluidity which belongs to clarified buttor, etc., results from 
conjunction of Fire which is its occasion, and is not constitutional; 
whereas constitutional Fluidity is the characteristic of Water. There¬ 
fore the similarity of Earth to Water is in respect of mere Fluidity, 
and not in respect of constitutional Fluidity also, lienee the charac¬ 
teristic or the definition is not too wide. This is tlio meaning-- (i, 


Above, continued. 


Upatkara. —But still, because that condition, i. Fluidity, uppeara iu tin, lead, iron, 
aud other modifications of Firo, therefore that oondition itself is an instance that the de¬ 
finition is too wide. To this objection ho replies : 

SUTPTO. II =t I U IS II 

Trapu-sisa-loha-rajata-snvarnanam, of tin, lead, 
iron, silver, and gold. Agnisaiiiyogat, through Conjunction 

of Fire. Dravatvam, Fluidity. Advih, With Waters. 9WFW 

SA nul ny am, similarity. 

7. The Fluidity of tin, lead, iron, Silver, and gold, through 
conjunction with Fire, constitutes their similarity to Water,—55. 

This is an indication ; bell-metal, copper, brass, etc., are also im¬ 
plied. The characteristic which is common to those which have been 
mentioned and thoso which are implied, is that they are the foundation 
of the Fluidity which is produced but is not destroyed by tne closest 
Conjunction of Fire. Thus the Fluidity of gold, etc., also is only occa¬ 
sional, the occasion which is the Conjunction of Fire, being proved by 
the method of agreement and difference. Moreover there is this 
distinction ; in the last aphorism the word ‘ agni ’ denotes Light 
— tejas —possessing an excess or abundance of heat, but here it 
denotes fire. 

If it be objected, “ Gold, etc., also must be either modifications of 
■Earth or different Substances ; because yellowness, weight,etc., establish 
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terreneness, and because the uou-aunihilation of Fluidity which 
constitutes their difference from Earth, is perceived in them, and be¬ 
cause this is capable of establishing of Substance.’' We reply that 
gold is a modification of Fire, and its lierinoss is proved in the negative 
way, namely, That which is not thus, is not tlni-, as Earth, ” by the 
characteristic of its being the foundation of Fluidity which is not 
annihilated even at the closest Conjunction of Fire. 

Again there is no contradiction in the ultimite atoms of Water, 
because Fluidity should be qualified as being non-eternal. Nor is there 
incommensurability, as the mark does not appear m tin- lamp and other 
objects of the ascertained class, because the fact which is to bo proved 
is that gold is not a modification of Earth Nor is there any obstaclo to 
the receptacle of weight becoming the miner tone boro; the foundation 
or substratum will not bo proved if something oLo were the minor term, 
as the minor term must be foundation of Fluidity- Nor is it hard to 
ascribe ultra-finality or absoluteness, because it is desired to be said that 
it is the foundation of temporary Fluidity which is not annihilated even 
at the closest Conjunction of Firo for three hours. If it bo objected that 
the annihilation of Fluidity must be concluded from the destruction of 
the foundation and the perception of more and less; we reply that it is 
not so, because the mark of inference is the possession of the Fluidity 
containing the Genus of Fluidity which does not appear in the countei - 
opposite of tho annihilation produced by that Oonjt notion of Fire which 
is not combined with the totality of non-oxisti iF Fluidity. Or the 
foundation of yellowness and weight, conjoined as it is with Fluid 
Substance which excludes all Colour difforeni, from yellow Colour, does 
not therefore become file foundation of any Colour different, from yellow 
Colour even at tlio Conjunction of Fire for three hours, like a piece of 
yellow cloth placed inside Water which is cnnjoi icd with Fire. If it bo 
objected, “The Colour of gold will then he visible in darkness as 
there will be nothing to cloud or overpower its Colour, because, 
ovorpoworing means the non-apprehension caused by tho apprehension 
of a more powerful like object,” we reply that overpowering denotes 
the more relation with a liko object, which is more powerful by the 
power of tho effect produced by it. So it has been said, “ Other Colour 
does not at all shine under tho influence of the association of the earth.’’ 
This is our view. -7. 

Use of Inferenrc. 

UpaMra .—Having Chun finished tho motion cm tho characteristic of tho four Sub¬ 
stances which possess Touch, tho author, seeing that the characteristic of Air is net- 
proved by its foundation or with a view to avoid this, at tho outset introduces the mot,hod 
of iroof by inference, and then first of all establishes the probative force or value of 
inferonue itself, according to experience, and thereby begins the section of demonstration 
of Air : 

fitf* II *1 % I R II 

ftfinfl v isani, possessing horns. Kakudvan, possessing a hump. 

Pr&uto-valadhih, with a tail hairy at tha extremity. 
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S&sn&v&n, possessing a dewlap. Iti, such. ilhft Q-otve, in cow-ness, 
of being a cow. Dristara, observed admitted. f&fuLihgam, mark. 

8. That it has horns, a hump, a tail hairy at the extremity, 
and a dewlap—such is the admitted mark of being a cow.—56. 

The import is that as horns, etc. are the marks, the pervasion, or 
universal or invariable relation of which is well-known or recognised, 
towards the proof of cow-ness, so also the commonly-observed marks of 
the five super-sensuous Substances,, Air, etc., assume the form of proof. 
Here although the mere possession of horns is not the mark of cow- 
ness, since it is also found in the buffalo, etc. ; nor is the possession of 
the dew-lap, etc., the distinction or differentia, since in that case the 
name will become senseless ; still with them who can discern in the 
horn of the cow difference in characteristic in comparison with the 
horns of the buffalo, the sheep, etc., all those distinctions truly assume 
the nature of marks. And all those distinctions such as straightness, 
crookedness, hardness, softness, shortness, length, etc., w’hieh are 
capable of being known by observers of superior skill, do really exist 
in horns also. Thus in respect of the body of a cow at a distance 
standing by itself, the inference is altogether unobstructed that it is a 
cow because like the body of a cow which lias been previously perceiv¬ 
ed, it possesses peculiar horns. Similarly, the possession of a hump 
also is a mark of being a cow. The possession of a tail hairy at the 
extremity, is also a truly independent mark of being a cow. ‘ PiAnte* 
vffladhib’ means that in which hair are placed at the extremity, that 
is, a particular tail. From the use of the alulc compound (i. e., that form 
of compound words in which the inflection of the first word is not 
elided), the tail of the cow only is denoted by the word ‘ AntevAladhih-’ 
For the charaeteristic of the tail hairy at the extremity, which is found 
in the tails of cows, does not belong to the tails of the horse, sheep, etc-, 
as these tails are covered with hair all over. In the tail of the buffalo, 
etc., there is not so much prolongation. From this difference in charac¬ 
teristic, the possession of a tail hairy at the extremity is also a mark 
of beiug a cow. The dropping of the inflection convoying the sense of 
possession (i. a., the use of the word tail only instead of tail-bearing) 
shows that only the body of the cow has been in view. Thus (the 
inference) “ It is a cow” bocause, like the body of the cow which has 
been previously perceived, it possesses a tail which is hairy at the 
extremity. Tho possession of a dew-lap, again, is simply a well-known 
mark of being a cow.—8. 


Touch infers Air. 

t/paskdra .—Having thus pointed out, according to observation, the probative value of 
inference by whioh all human affairs are carried on, he, intending to begin tie eeotion of 
proof of Air, says: 

TO&J || H | ?. | t || 

fW: Spar6ab, Touch. * Cha, and V&yol;, of air. 

9. And Touch (is a mark) of Air.—57, 


* 
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1 Lingara,’ mark, ia the complement of the aphorism. By the word 
‘cha ’ Sound, upholding, and quivering are brought forward. 

It cannot be aaid, “ The Touch which is being perceived must be 
of Barth itself of which the Colour is not yet developed,” because the 
developed Touch of Earth cannot be separated from developed Colour. 
Hence the Touch which is perceived, being Touch, must reside somewhere, 
like the Touch of Earth, etc. Some foundation of Touch being thus proved 
by inference, by analogy, (SAmUnyato dristam), the foundation of Touch 
is not identical with the triad of Earth, etc., because it does not possess 
Colour, nor is it identical with the pentad of Ether, etc,, as it possesses 
Touch. Therefore by the inference together with the exclusion of others 
a Substance over and above the eight Substances is proved. In like 
manner a particular Sound also is a mark of Air. Thus in the absence 
of the impact of Substances possessing Colour, the series of Sounds 
(arising in leaves, etc.) which is heard amongst leaves, etc., must be 
occasioned by the impact of substances possessing Touch and Impetus, 
like the series of sounds produced in a drum by the percussion of the 
drumstick, bocause it is a series of sounds which is in relation to a subs¬ 
tance the parts of which are indivisible. The absence of the impact of 
Substances possessing Colour, is, again, known by the non-perception 
of what might be expected or the co-relative. And from exhaustion that 
Substance possessing Touch and Impetus is verily an addition to the 
group of the eight substances. Similarly, a particular upholding also 
is a mark of Air. Thus the steadiness or flotation of grass, cotton, 
oloud, and air-ship in the sky, is due to the conjunction of some subs¬ 
tance possessing Touch and Impetus, since it is the flotation of substance 
whioh are not presided over by a conscious being, like the flotation of 
grass, wood, boat, etc., on a stream ; whereas in the flotation of poison, 
etc., caused by thought directed towards it, human and other influence 
is without doubt present^ So also in the upholding of the bird, the 
branch of a tree, etc. Nor is the distinctive mark not proved on account 
of its being influenced by God, because by the word ‘ conscious’ all else 
except God is meant. Similarly, quivering too is a mark of the exis¬ 
tence of Air. Thus this Action in grass, etc., without the impact of 
Substances possessing Colour, is due to the impact of some Substance 
possessing Touch and Impetus, because it is an Action which is not 
produced by Weight and Conjunction of Soul exercising Volition, like 
the Action of a cane-bush whon struck by the waves of a river. The 
word ‘ weight ’ implies Conjunction of Soul attended with adfia^am 
(invisible after-effects of past acts), Fluidity and Impression ; hence the 
being an action not produced by them is the mark. 

r It cannot be said, “ Air is only an object of sense-perception and 
that therefore there is no need of the investigation of its marks for, 
Aic is not perceptible ; only its supersenusousnessis proved by theinfer- 
enne : “ Being a colourless external Substance, it is like Ether.” It 
canot be replied “ Its perceptibility is inferred in this way that being 
the seat of Touch Air is perceptible like the water-pot; ” for the posses¬ 
sion of developed Colour is here the condition, up&dhi. If it be objected, 

“ In the case of Colour, etc., as well as Soul, it is not pervasive of the 
major term, Bince it pervades the major term when the latter is deter¬ 
mined by the being the external aubatance whioh ia the minor term 
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containing the middle term, or is determined by the middle term which 
is the moans of inference. Nor does it govern a body’s being an object 
of visual perception, because it is there that its presence and absence 
are observed as a rule. On the other hand, a body’s being an object of 
tactual perception is governed by the mere possession of an adequate 
Touch.” We reply, that both the presence and absence of Colour govern 
here ; for perceptibility only by means of Touch proved by both posi¬ 
tive and negative marks, has not been observed without the perception 
of Colour. Moreover, if Air were an object of sense-perception, then it 
would govern also the apprehension of general Attributes, e.g., Number, 
etc. If it be objected, “ Perceptibility does belong to Number in 
blowing by the mouth, etc., to Measure or Extension, e. y., cubit, span, 
etc., and to Separateness as well as to Priority and Posteriority of two 
Airs existing on both sides. On the other hand, it is not the rule accor¬ 
ding to you also that they are perceptible by means of there being 
individual masses of Air, because they are not observed in the cloth, 
etc., lying on the back.” We reply, that it is the rule that they are 
perceived by means of there being individual masses of Air. Number, 
etc., are obtained in the cloth, etc., fixed upon the back, if they lie 
straight; if they are not obtained, it is because of the defect that the 
latter do not lie straight. “Developed Colour and Touch govern the 
perceptibility of external substances, only when they operate jointly. 
Light, the yellow substance within the eye, and the radiation or heat 
of the moon are not perceptible because their Touch is undeveloped. 
Hotness as in summer, heat and Watery Substances the parts of which 
have been dispensed (steam) are not perceptible, because Colour is un¬ 
developed there.” This is the view of the commentator of Ny&ya-V&rtikas. 
“ But light, etc., are really perceptible although Touch is undeveloped. 
Therefore the Conjunction and Disjunction of the bird and the branch 
of the tree are really perceptible in the sky under moonlight.” So say 
those who know the traditions of the system. Nor oan it be said that 
the possession of developed Touch (universally) excites to the percepti¬ 
bility of universally external Substances, for then the light of the 
emerald would be non-perceptible. Nor is only the possession of the 
developed distinctive Attribute the governing condition, for then Ether 
too would become perceptible. Nor again is the possession of the deve¬ 
loped distinctive Attribute co-existent with the ensuant or resulting 
magnitude, such condition, for the bilious substance existing at the tip 
of the tongue is imperceptible in spite of the development or manifesta¬ 
tion of bitterness. Therefore only the possession of developed or 
manifested Colour governs the perceptibility of all Substances except 
Soul. And this is not present in Air. Hence Air is not an object of 
sense-perception —9. 

Touch which infers Air, cannot he explained ly visible objects. 

Upathdra.— It may be objeoted, “ Here (here in no mark whioh oan be known by seme- 
perception. For hirer (Be pfcrv*si<Jn or universal relation is not obtained by Renee perception 
like that of fire ahd smoke. Moreover this will be also the Touoh of one or other only f 
Barth ete.” Therefore he says, 

si ^ TOWt “wrefalft *1$ II M U to U 

1 N», not. * Oha, and. fffnf Dri$t&n&m, of the observed or Visible 
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or seen. fW Sparaah, touch. tft lti, hence. VKgftnf: A-drijta-liAgafc, 
not-oontaining-the-inark-of-the-visible *1!J: Vayuli, air. 

10. And it is not the Touch of the visible (Substances) ; 
hence the mark (of the inference) of Air is not the mark of the 
visible (Substances).—58. 

The Touch which is made the subject of enquiry does not belong to 
visible Substances, viz., Earth, Wator, and Fire, because it is not 
accompanied by Colour. Therefore the inference is that this Touch 
resides somewhere. Hence in virtue of the middle-term, i. r., the mark 
of inference, being contained somewhere, we get Air although the mark 
is not the mark of the visiblo Substances, i. e., although the mark is 
observed in analogous Substances. This is the meaning. Although 
only the quartet of observed Touch, etc., are the mark, yet because 
their relation with Air is not apprehended, therefore it is said that the 
mark of Air is not the mark of the visible Substances. For it is not 
possible to prove Air after first proposing that this which possesses this 
or that property is Air. Therofore the import is that the proof of Air is 
by inference from analogy together with the exclusion of (possible) 
others (i. c.,by hypothesis).—10. 

Air is a Substance,. 

UpaMra.— .Having proved Air at a whole made up of parts, wliioh is the foundation 
of Touoh capable of being perceived, ho says, with a view to prove Air oharaoterieed as 
ultimate atoms > 

II \ I U « II 

A-dravya-vat.tvena, by not containing Substance (as its 
support), ipd Dravyam, Substance. 

11. Air is a Substance, because it does not contain or reside in 
Substance.—59. 

1 Dravyavat ' means that which has Substance as its support. 

‘ Adravyat,’ i. e., net ‘ dravyavat,’ means not resident in or suported 
by Substance. Thus like Ether, Air characterised as ultimate atom is 
a Substance, because the other Predicables reside in substances; 
because it has been stated that the being resident, i. e., (dependence, 
applies elsewhere than in eternal Substances, and because the origina¬ 
tion of a large whole made up of parts is capable of being demonstrated 
by the evolution of dyads, etc., from the formation of a dyad by two 
ultimate atoms, and so on_11. 

Air is a Substance. — continued. 

Upatkdra .—Bringing forward two (more) marks or grounds of establishing the Substance- 
ness of the ultimate atoms of Air, he sayis : 

gwewi in m w n 

Kriy&-vattv&t, because of possession of Action, 
Gunavattv&t, because of possession of Attribute. ^ Cha, and. 

12. (Air is a substance), also because it possesses Action 

and Attribute.«~6Q. - , 
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‘ The ultimate atom of Air is a Substance’—this is the complement 
of the aphorism. Although there is this mutual dependence or correla¬ 
tion that Substance-ness being proved, the possession of Action and the 
possession of Attribute are also proved and in their proof the proof of 
Substanceness lies, yet the possession of Action is proved by this that 
the ultimate atom which is the constituent element of the composite 
whole which is the foundation of the Touch which is being perceived, 
cannot be established otherwise than by the Conjunction of the non- 
eombinative cause ; and the possession of Attribute is proved by the 
rule that the Touch, Colour, etc., of the composite whole are preceded by 
like Attributes in its cause ; and by these two Substance-ness also is 
proved ; so that hero there is no fault, namely repetition or vicious 
circle. Of these the possession of Action oxtends to a portion of the 
objects of the same ascertained class, while the possession of Attribute 
pervades all the objects of the same ascertained class, which the posses¬ 
sion of Attribute pervades all the objects of the same ascertained class. 
The word 1 cha ’ brings forward the characteristic of being 
combinative cause, which proves Substance-ness. 

If it bo objected, “ There is no proof (of the existence) of '• the 
ultimate atoms themselves. Then the Substance-ness of which is being 
proved ?,” we reply that by the maxim of the division, etc., of the 
action of dense effects, a body which is being divided and sub-divided 
becoming smaller, smallest, etc., that than which no smaller unit can be 
obtained, the same is the ultimate atom. If the relation of part and whole 
were unlimited, then it would follow that the mountain Sumeru and 
a mustard seed, etc., will have the same Measure or Mass, because in 
that case they would resemble one another in possessing infinite parts, 
and because without the distinction of the number of causes (i. e., 
constituent elements), measure and magnitude, mass and volume, do 
not rule the difference of Measure. It cannot be said that this relation 
of part and whole continues only up to the limit of destruction for that 
which remains at the end having no parts, its destruction is not 
possible ; and if it contains parts, then non-finality will be the result, 
and its defect has been already pointed out. If it is said, “ Truti 
(*. «., a minute part) is the limit, because it is visible and there is no 
reason for the supposition of something invisible,” wo rejoin that as 
it is a visible Substance it must possess extension or largeness and 
many Substances. 

Hence as in the case of Barth, etc., so also in the case of Air, the 
part of the part of a combination of three atoms, is really the ultimate 
atom. Thus the ultimate atom of Air is proved.—12. 

Air is eternal. 

Upaskdra.— It may be said that beoause Air possesses Aotion and Attribute, therefore, 
like the water-pot, eto., it should bo inferred to be non-eternat. Henee he says : 

wiarcfo || * i n \\ n 

Vjfsjpstsr Adravyatvena, by not residing in or combininig with other 
Substances, Nityatvam, eternality. Uktam, said. 

13. * The eternality (of Air) is evident from its not combin- 
i«ig withjotherSuhstances.-nSd, . .. ..„ 
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“ Of Air characterised as ultimate atom ’’ this is the complement 
of the aphorism. A Substance is destroyed by the destruction of the 
one or the other of its combinative and non-combinative causes. But 
the ultimate atom containing no parts, both of these causes do not 
belong to it. Therefore there being nothing to destroy it, it is not 
liable to destruction. Where the possession of Action and Attribute 
is the cause of non-eternality, there the possession of parts is the 
condition, upddhi, and this condition pervades the major term which 
is determined by the Substanceness of the minor term ; whereas the 
condition which is pervasive of the major term as such, is the charac- 
tertistic of being the counter-opposite of prior non-existence.— 13. 

Vivfiti _Some read the first word of the aphorism as ‘adravyadravy- 

atvena’ (instead of ‘ adravyatvena ’), (meaning “ by its being a Sub¬ 
stance which does not contain any other Substance)." 

Air is manifold. 

UpaMrct.—la order to prove, in a different manner also, the plurality of Air which 
has been already proved in the proof of its origination by the course of dyas etc., he 

*ay» ! 

n i u u 11 

,Vayol.i, of A>r. VAyusaifemurchchhanam, concur¬ 
rence or collision with Air. Nan jit va-]ingam, mark of diversity 

or plurality. 

14. The collision of Air with Air is the mark of its 
plurality.—62. 

‘ VftyusaBtmurchchanam ’ means the collision, i. e., a mode of con¬ 
junction, of two or more Airs. It is the co-incidence, the falling in 
together, of two Airs of equal Impetus, flowing in opposite directions 
and producing contrary Actions. And it is inferred from the flying 
upwards of grass, cotton, etc., because the flowing upwards and also 
the falling in together of two Airs, are beyond the reach of the senses, 
whereas the perceptible Action characterised as flying upwards of 
grass, etc., which are perceptible, is inferred to be produced either by 
the impact or the vibration (i. e.,the molar or the molecular movement) 
of Substances possessing Touch, and Impetus. Thus the flowing up¬ 
wards of Air the nature of which is to flow obliquely, not being capable 
of proof or possible without mutual collision, proves the mutual colli¬ 
sion, the same being observed in the case of the water and the wave of 
the river. Their going upwards also iB to be inferred by the going 
upwards of graBs, etc. For the going upwards of grass, etc., is not 
possible without either the collision or the internal vibration of 
Substances possessing Touch and Impetus_ 14. 

No visible mark of Air. 

t/paskdra.—It hu been stated that the mark ot Mr Is not like the mark ot the visible 
Substances. But how is it so ? Hence he says : 

filff S fcqfc || Hit mil 
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•HSfTpWstif VAyu-sannikar§e, in contact or association with Air. 

Pratyaks&bh&v&t, from the absence of perception, ig Drifitam’ 
visible, fofif Lingam, mark. «f_Na, not. Vidyate, exists. 

15, There being no preception of the association (i. e., 
universal relation) with Air, there is no visible mark (of the exis¬ 
tence of Air).—-53. 

There the mark is said to be visible where the universal relation is 
grasped by perception, as smoke is of fire. But in the case of associa¬ 
tion with Air, there is no perception of the appearance of the mark in 
accompaniment with Air. For Air itself not being an object of sense- 
perception, nobody can have the perception. “ Things which give 
Touch, quivering, etc., are Air.” Therefore the meaning is that no such 
mark exists the pervasion of which can be grasped by perception.—15. 

Air is inferred not as such but as a Substance in general. 

Upatldra .—How then oan there be any infernoo at all of Air ? Henoe to strengthen 
what has been already stated, he says ; 

swptA g g re r fej fr; in 11 I ^ 11 

WfPifltaeWt Samanyato-drifl&t, from the method of inference known 
as general inference or inference by analogy. 'B Cha, an d Avi- 

iegah not in particular, General. 

16. And, by inference by analogy, (Air is proved) not as a 
particular substance, (but as Substance only).—64. 

Inference is three-fold : from cause to effect, from effect to cause, and 
from the commonly observed to the unobserved, or from analogy. Thus 
this Touch which is being felt, must reside somewhere, because it is a 
Touch or because it is an Attribute. From this analogy or common 
observation or experience, accompanied by the exclusion of other possi¬ 
bilities, its residence in a Substance in addition to the eight Substances, 
is proved. This is the meaning. 

It cannot be said that the inference from effect to cause is then 
gone. For after the exclusion of other possibilities, where analogy 
prevails, there proceeding upon the proved qualification of the minor 
term that it does not reside in the eight Substances, the proposition that 
this) Touch which does not reside in the eight Substances must reside 
somewhere, does not result except on the assumption of its being resident 
in ft Substance in addition to the eight Substances. Therefore the pro¬ 
posed objeot being not explained otherwise, it is proved by inference 
from cause to effect alone. But where analogy arises from the appea¬ 
rance of exclusion at the very beginning, there the proposed object 
resulfa at last and the mode of inference is found to be inference from 
effect to cause. It is not sound to hold that inference from effect to 
cause only shows the manner, for in the case of being accompanied by 
the exclusion of other possibilities, inference from cause to effect itself 
comes to show the manner. The rule also that inference merely shows 
the manner which determines the pervasiveness, is not valid, for the 
appearance of a different manner is possible from the association of 
particular materials—16. 
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The name Air is derived from Scripture. 

Upashira .—But if it ia intondod to be ; said that according to “ not as a particular Subs- 
tanoc ” in the last aphorism, there is no inforenoo in tho form, “ This is Air,” but that Air is 
inferred by way of the mark being resident in a Substance in addition to the eight Substances, 
then what is the evidonoo of that Substance being oalled by the name of Air ? So he says : 

dtUKU l fas K U, II H I t I || 

WETtfif Tasrn&t, therefore Agamikam, proved by revelation, 

i. e., the Yeda. 

17. Therefore the name, Air, is proved by the Veda.—65. 

Because there is no inference in the particular form, therefore the 
name Air is proved by drjama, i. e., the Veda. This is the meaning. 
“ Air is the moving deity,” “ One should offer a white goat to Air,” 
“And this Airis all colour, the carrier of all smells, and pure,”—from these 
and other recommendation, which have acquired the force of regulations, 
the name, Air, is obtained. As the name, heaven, is obtained from 
tho recommendation “ That which is not pierced with pain nor is 
clouded afterwards ; ” the name, barley, from the recommendation, 
“ The leaves of all crop-plants fall oft' in spring. But the barley plants 
possessing ears of corn thrive in it as if with joy ; ” the name, cane, 
from the recommendation, “ cane is born in water and the name, 
bear, from the recommendation, “ cows run after tho bear.” Othorwies, 
in the case of such instructions as “ He who desires hoaven should 

I ierform sarifice,” etc., in the non-appearance of the particular 
tappiness for the time being, men desiring heaven will not be inclined 
towards the performance of sacrifice, etc. Nor will there be any 
arrest of activity according to the usage of the HIcchclihas, i. e. the 
impure, in respect of “ His becomes a mess of barloy.” “ He kindles 
the creative fire on a cane mat.” “ Slico of bear-skin,” etc., for the 
Mlechchhas apply the words barley, bear, and cane, to yellow paddy, 
crow, and black-berry (of jackal,) respectively. Thus there will be room 
for doubt without those recommendations. Therefore their respective 
meanings are known from tho Veda only. This is the import. Only 
the name is proved by the Veda ; the proof of the Substance, however, 
is really by analogy.—17. 

E-ristcnce of God. 

Upatkdra .—Having thus finished tho section on Air, ho establishes that the Veda is the 
revelation by tho All-knower, in order to answer tho objection, “ Is then the name, Air, %lso, 
like the names, dittha and davitlha (». r., the gibberish or abracadabra), uttered by a mad 
man and with a viow to ojjen the seotion on ISvara or God, he says, 

ercuflfiswl firtfn ii h | ? | ?*= ii 

SaAjM-karmtna, name and effect. 5 Tu, on the other hand. 
But. tWtftftviTf Asmad-viSi?t4n&m, beings distinguished from, other 
than, or superior to ourselves, ffrjp Lingam, mark. 

18. But name and effect are the mark (of the existence) of 

beings distinguished from ourselves.—66. 
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The word ‘ tu ’ has the souse of differentiating from such other 
marks as Touch, etc. ‘ Sinjna ’ i. ., name, * ’ karinma’ effect, e. </., Earth, 
etc.—both of them are the mark of the existence also of beings dis¬ 
tinguished from ourselves, namely, Isvara and great, sages.—18. 

Enintencn of Oml. — continued. 

t/paskdnt .—Ho axplains how it is so : * 

II =t I U U II 

I’ratyaksa-yravrittv.U because lhoy follow from jereop- 
tio.i, Samjfia-kanmnanah, of name and ellect. 

19. Because name and ellect follow from perception.—07. 

Here also the singular form or the resolution into one, of ‘ name ’ 
and ‘effect,' from the copulative compound meaning collection, is 
intended to indicate the indontity of the author of the name and the 
author of the universe. Thus ho only is competent to give tho names 
‘ heaven,’ aparva ' (i- c., that which was not before, that is to say, 
(idr.ytanif etc., with whom 1 heaven,’ ‘apdrea,' of*,., arc objects of senso- 
peiception, as in the giving tho names, ‘Chaitra/ * Maitra,’ etc., 1o the 
bodies of Chaitra, Maitra, etc., which are perceptible, by their father 
and others. Similarly, the application of the names, pot,’ cloth,’ 
etc., is only undei tho direction of Isvara. Tho word which, lias been 
directed by Isvara in a particular jilacc, the same is appropriate there ; 
c. </., ‘ all those herbs which have been touched by tlic edge of tho mon¬ 
goose’s tooth, counteract the venom of the snake.’ Such direction is I ho 
mark, i. <•., tho moans of inference, of beings distinguished from our¬ 
selves. And the name, ‘Maitra,’ etc., which the father gives lo 1 lie son, 
that also is surely directed by Isvara by such rules as “ The father 
should give a name (to the son) on tho twelfth day.’’ 

Thus it is proved that naming is a mark of tho existence of Isvara. 

In like manner action, t. o., effect, also is a mark of the existence of 
Isvara ; for, thus, Earth, ote., must have a creator, because they are 
effects like a pot, etc. 

Iloro Earth, etc., do not moan a product producible by the body, 
nor a product producible by tho volition of another produce nor a pro¬ 
duct which has become tho subject-matter of dispute as to whether it 
has boon producod by an agent or not, nor a product the production of 
which by an agent has boon the subject of doubt, because Earth, etc., 
also are producible by the volition of another product by moans of 
arlftaf-a (i. e., invisible after-effects of voluntary acts), and because 
dispute and doubt, being too wide, do not determine tho minor term. 
-Moreover, if by tho expression that they have a creator, it is meant 
that they are tho products of an active principle, then production 
in question may be explained by reference to ourselves, etc., for the 
causality of ourselves also is productive of Earth, etc., by means of 
adrista (the invisible after-effects of past acts). It is tho same also if 
the product be producible by an active principle operating upon given 
materials, for the acts or ourselves, etc., also are relative to some given 
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material. Then if the being effect, on tho oilier hand, means the being 
I,lie counter-opposite of prior non-existence (or potential existence], 
then it will include annihilation also. Hut notwithstanding all this, 
earth must have a creator because it is an effect. Here tho having a 
creator means the being the product of an active principle indepen¬ 
dently of and being an effect means tho being the countcr- 

oppositc of existence determined by prior non-existence. In the caso 
ot sprouts, etc., there is no fault of doubtfulness or multifariousness, 
for these faults arise whore there is doubt as to tlie existence or non- 
existence of the middle term when the non-existence of tho major teim 
has to be ascertained ; for otherwise all inference will have to lie 
abandoned. Nor should it lie said that this is the fault beyond the 
minor term, for it. will entail the command of the king ; for it is not the 
glory or a fault that it does not attack the minor term. Therefore at 
1 lie stage of sprouting, the proof of the existence of) tho major term (in 
l lie minor ternij by the mark or middle term the universal relation ol 
which is well ascertained, being unobstructed, whei e is the doiibtfub 
ness or umitifariotisuess ? And a furl h ri at the stage of non-sprouting, 
those faults \erilv do not. exist. Thus in brief. — Iff. 

Mill'Ll uj Ellin'., aci'orih mj In Sdiihhi/u )>li ilnnnjilnj, 

1‘ jHisUnt. —liiniii” (Jins finished tliu section on Istaivi, hy (lie last two aphorism. and 
desiring to l»u;jin (he section Kilter, lio says : 

II R I? Mo II 

Niskramanunt, egress, I’ravesanam, ingress. lli, 

stu b, ttnraa’I Akasasya, of Ether Lingam, mark. 

20. Egress and Ingress—such is the mark (of the existence) 
of Ether.- 08. 

The word •it’ signifies manner and brings forward Actions, 
namely, Throw ing upwards, etc., also. Egress and Ingress are the 
moietnent of Substances possessing Touch. That is tho mark of the 
existence of Ether, which is not an effect. This is tho view of the 
Saiikhya philosophers—20. 

Tin aimer a rr no wurL's. 

Cfitukiir<(.~ -To discredit Miis \icw lie sa\ s : 

II R I U ^ II 

"T Tat, that. /. , nuMciuent or egress and ingress. wtsTIf A lihgaui, 
no mark Eka-dravyat.\at., having but one Substance. 

Karmmanah, of an action. 

H. That is no mark, as an Action has but one Substance 
(as its combinative cause).—69. 

Actions such as egress, ingress, etc., do not at all infer Ether as 
V J? 1 >ln J 111 1 ' c ( au,st '’ In;-, itu.ic Aciriun • lias but one Substance/ in 
. iei "oils, in., oulv corporal (Substance as its combinative cause. 
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Action also, it hag been already staled, does not, simultaneously appear 
in mol’d than one place, nor does it appear in non-corporal Rule;, 
lane eg. —21. 

4 I Imre rout ill Ill’ll. 

rprtskarct .—Lost it niis'ht lie mjiil that Hgrcfat, liijjri'Ks, o 1 '., will infer Ktbar as (heir 
.nm-tombi native eause, so ho says : 

II Hill SH II 

lvarannitarfuiu-klriptivaidharmyat, on account 
of dilforonco from the characteristic or sign of another cause. <3 Cha, 
and. 

22. And also because they differ in property from the 
characteristic of another (i.e. t the non-comhinative) cause.—70. 

‘ Anuklripti ’ moans characteristic or sign, by the etymology 'that, 
by which a thing is made known.* The meaning is : on account of 
difforemeo from that, which is the characteristic of another cause, i. c., 
the ii on-combinative cause. 

Substance does not surely at, all become a noii-combinative cause. 
.Vow noii-combinative causality arises by proximity in the same object, 
wiili the cause, or by proximity in ihe same object with the effect. The 
lirst is illustrated in the case of the colours of the yarns towards the 
colour of the cloth- And this non-comhinative causality is called ‘great,’ 
in it produces a larger effect. The second is as that of ihe conjunction 
of Soul and Mind towards knowledge, or cognition, etc. And this 
mm-combinative causality is callod 1 small.’ as it, produces a smaller 
effect. Rut Ether is noither tho combinative cause nor, again, tho 
noii-combinative cause of egress, ingress, and other Actions. Hence 
Action is not a mark of the existence of Ether.—22. 

Vivrili -—lie says that, Action does not infer Ether even as its 
non-combinati vo cause. 

On the maxim that a verbal allix signifies an object, ‘ anuklripti ’ 
(agreement) moans ! anuklripta,’ i. <■., that, which is agreed to by the 
opposite disputants ; and such a different caused is t,lie non-cembina- 
tive cause, r/v., Attribute and Action. Therefore the meaning is that 
ogress, etc., do not warrant, tho inference of Ether as their non-cum- 
binativo cause, because difference from Attribute and Action ( which 
are nou-eombinativo causes), in the form of Rubstaneo-noss, exists 
in Ether. 

The aim re are v<> warl>#—ennti until. 

I’panhira .—It may bo said, ” Lot Kl her lie the occasional cause of Acl ion, for tho move¬ 
ments of birds and arrows, etc., are seen in Hither.” 80 be suys ; 

^f^TT^nw: m Itl U 

ffafuiq; Samyogat, on account of Conjunction. WTW: Abhitvah, 
non-production. Karmmanah of Action. 

23. Actipn is not produced on account of Conjunction. —71. 
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The non-production of Action is due to the obstruction of Impetus, 
Gravity, etc-, which are the causes of Action, by Conjunction with 
corporal substances, and is not duo to the non-existence of Ether 
which is all-pervasive. Therefore the meaning is that the presence 
of or agreement with Sky which should bo really explained otherwise, 
does not prove that Ether is the occasional cause of Action— 23. 

Inference of Ether hy Sound. 

Up'ttbh-a .—Having thus discredited the Simkhya view, and going to prove Sound as 
t.lio tnA.lt of ICtluT lio prepares ( lie ground for inference by exhaustion, l>y snyirg : 

(I R I ? I II 

Karana-gnua-purvvakah, preceded by the Attributes 
of t.lio cause, SKlsqgm: Kuryya-gunfih, Attribute of the effect, eg: Dristah, 
is seen or observed. 

24. The Attribute of the effect is seen to be preceded by 
the Attribute of the cause.— 72 . 

The particular Attributes such as colour, etc., which exist in the 
olfeet characterised as Earth, etc., are found to be preceded by like 
Att ributes in their causes. Sound also is a particular or distinctive 
Attribute, for in spite of its boing a ‘ class,’ it is, like colour, etc., 
approhonded by only one of the external senses. Thus the moaning is 
that, such effect is not obsorved in which sound preeodod by a like 
Attribute in (.lie couso thereof may appear.—2b 

Sound not an Attribute of tangible things. 

fjiiiibien .—It might ho paid thal.'Souud is obsorved in a lulu, ditto, tohonr, oonchshcll, 
dsum, He,, which nro etlerts .tndlhu! ci>nsei|\iunlly it is preoed hy a liko Attribute in their 

(.Giusrs, So In* says * 

h * i ? I vk ii 

'G.S'H'flTlHiJlfarf lxAryyfintarapradurbhavat, because of the non- 
appearance of another or a different effect, 'at Cha, and- *IS^: Sabdah, 
sound. CSparsavatnin, of thing possessing 'J'ouch. Agunah, 

not attribute. 

23. Sound is not an Attribute nf things possessing Touch, 
because of the non-appearance of (similar) other effects.—73. 

It would have been so, if, as when Colour, Taste, etc., are obsorved 
in yarns, potsherd, etc., other Colour, Taste, etc., homogeneous with the 
former, are also observed in a cloth, pot, etc., so the congener of the 
sound which is observed in the constituent parts of a lute, Hute, tabour, 
etc., were also observed in the wholes made up of those, i. e., lute, 
flute, tabour, etc. I5ut this is not the ease ; for, in fact, it is seen that 
a lute, etc., are originated by constituent parts which are destitute of 
all Sound, whereas it is not seen that a cloth, a pot, etc., have tlieir 
origin in yarns, potsherds, etc., which are destitute of Colour. More¬ 
over if Sound wore a particular Attribute of tangible things, then the 
relation of high aud low and lower tones* etc., would not be observed 
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in it. For Colour, etc., which appear in a single composite whole are 
not obsorved to be varying in degreo. Therefore Sound is not a dis¬ 
tinctive Attribute of tangible things.—25. 

7 ]hasija.—mails II. I. 25 as two sphorisms, ri::., Also because of the 
non-appearance of different effects ( fairija-anto. ru-a-prthlnrbhdcat alia ), 

and Sound (is) not an attribute of tangible things ( [Sab'lnh shrtr.sa raidin, 
agnatlh ),—the meaning, however, remaining the samo. 

A ’or nf final, nor nf Mi nil. 

V/inil:-im. —lint, it mis'llt 1 >o ,.;uil, Sound u ill lie pitlicr an At t rihuto of Soul or an Atil'i- 
IiiiI r of M i ||<I. So 111' snys • 

V 7 S ^lUrgntT H IR It 

TOT Paratra, elsewhere, with other objects. HOTITOf SamavflyiH, be¬ 
cause of combination. l’ratyaksatvat, because it is an object of 

sense-perception. ^ Cha, and ; also. H JSTa, not. SfFWgiir: Atma-gnnah, 
tiii Attribute of Soul. ^ Na, not. Mann-gunah, an Attribute of 

Mind. 

26. Because it combines with other objects, and because it 
is an object of sense-perception, therefore sound is neither an 
Attribute of Soul nor an Attribute of Mind.—74. 

If sound wero an Attribute of Soul, then thoro would bo such states 
of consciousness as “ I am filled (with Air),'’ “ I am sounded,” “ I give 
out Sound,” etc., as there are such stato as “ I am happy,” “ I fry,” “ l 
know,” u 1 desire,” etc. But it is not tho case , on tho contrary, the 
experience of all men is that a conch-shell is filled with Air, a lute is 
played upon, etc. Moreover, Sound is not an Attribute of Soul, because, 
like colour, etc-, it is apprehended by the external sonso. Also if Sound 
nero a particular Attrtbuto proper to Soul, then it would be, like pain, 
etc., perceived by a deaf man also. Therefore it has been rightly said, 

“ Because it combines with other objects.” He states the reason of its 
not being an Attribute of Mind, by saying “ Because it is an object of 
sense-perception.” The fact that the words dtman and manan have not 
been compounded, as they could have been, in'the form “ naatmamanasor 
genah,” indicates that, by the logic or law of similars, the very same 
reason, “ Because it is an object of souse-perception,” excludes the idea 
1 hat Sound might bo an Attribute of Space or of Time even.—20. 

Then fore of Ether. 

Upashiru .—Ho states why this mothod of oxhattstion has boon applied : 

»s n i ii 

Parisesflt, from exhaustion, Lingam, mark. Vfqrmw 
AkaSasya, of Ether. 

27. By the method of exhaustion (Sound) is the mark of 
Ether.—75. 

‘ Sound ’ is the complement of the aphorism. Here too a Substance, 
over and above the eight Substances, is proved by analogous inference, 
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in this way that, being an Attribute, Sound, like Colour, etc., must 
reside somowlioro. And it is an Attribute, because, like Colour, etc., 
it belongs to a ‘ class’ capable of being apprehended by only one 
ex torn al sense, being non-oiernal, it resembles know ledge, etc., both 
of which are combined with ‘ Universal Substances.’ And its non- 
otemality will be shown later on. The Substance, proved by exhaustion, 
is eternal, as there is no reason for the .supposition of constituent parts 
in it, and is also universal, because Sound is observed in all places. 27- 

niitUyn .- -The idea ef Kanthla is that Time as well as Space aro 
really identical with Ether. 

Ethrr /.v a Enhs/a n>v, ami is ihniul. 

('jut'iLih'H .— T<> prove, hv analogy or ovcr-e\t <iision, the Nubslanoe-i.esw and eternal ii y <>f 
Kllier of which the mark is Sound, he says • 

n r n i ^ n 

Dravyatva-nityalve. ftiibstance-noss and eternality. 
nrpjU VaynnA, by Air VvAkliyAto. explair.cd. 

28. The Substancc-ness and elernality of Ether have beeq 
explained by (the explanation ol the Substance.ness and etei- 
nality of) Air. —70. 

As Air is eternal becau-.c it does not, possess any other Substance 
as its combinative cause, so also is Ether. As Air is a Sub-dunce 
because it possesses Attributes, so also is Ether. This is the 
moaning. —2d. 

Et In r it> nm ■ 

I'jHt'*!:>}m .—Is there tlu n one KHhm or an* thcr*- mmu Ktl.ei.. 5 To this he n.plu.i • 

|| * M I ^ II 

llxcf Tatt vain, that-ness. O c-ness. Unity. «rpr«! llliavena. by existence. 

29. The unity (of Ether is explained) by (the explanation of 
the unity of) Existence.—77. 

The agreement of the words in the aphorism is with • t yakhyfitam ’ 

( or explained )./. r.. t ho same word, as in the last, aphoiism, with tho 
inflection changed. The meaning is that as 1 Hhavali,' / e., Existence, 
is one. so also Ether is only one and not many. - 2U. 

Alnii'i' routnut'tl. 

rprtihXiii .—It m,iv tie asked, -■ The unity of Itvistem.e is proved by tins virtue of 
a similativo experience. How will unity lie proved in Kthev, 1 > v comparison will, llmt ?" 
So hr says : 

|| I tl \o || 

Snbdalihgavisesiit, boeanso there is .10 difference 
in Sound which is the mark- Vises dingfibhavfit, bemuse 

there exists no distinguishing mark. * Cha, and. 
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30, (Ether is one), because there is no difference in Sound 
which is its mark, and because there exists no other dislingushing 
mark.—78. 

Thu sense is that the unity of Ether is proved. Ether being 
ul)i<juitous m- universal, all Sounds are explained l>v their having tliat 
one and the same foundation or seat. Tliorol'nro to suppose a diil’oront 
basis will, be shewing an exuberance of imagination, besides the very 
same Sound must ho the mark of llio different, Ether which is to bo 
supposed, and that. i. <■., Sound, is undifferentiated ; nor is there any 
other mark which can prove the differentia or the difference or 
division. It will be stated afterwards (111. ii-2()j that although the 
mark, c. ;/., know ledge, etc., of Souls is really mm-different iated, still 
the plurality of Souls is proved by other marks, according to 
1 difference of conditions ’ or circumstances. —SO. 

I 'irrili. Plurality of Souls is proved bv the dilTei cnees of the 
products of the Soul. rl\.. pleasure and pain, seeing tliat at. one and the 
same lime an effect in the form of pleasure is produced in one Soul, 
while in another Soul an olfeet in the form of pain is produced, lint 
in (In' c«-c of Kther tlie.ro is no dilTerenciation of Sound which is iis 
mark, whereby a multiplicity of Kthoe might be established. Nor is 
(here any other mark which can establish a ]duralily of Ether. So 
that no account of the absence of proof, and no account, of simplicity, 
Kther is one and not many. 

I nil! r ahin 1 1 1 1 / a/ l\llu r- 

rI’lt'l.m-K.—II nun lie Kind, “ Ovl unity ny mi iiasuis scions to r.uicr. uni n. himi miimi 
lAtrcnio tor^eiK-sB ;m it i.- aaivci hiil. Let ( <mjuau(ion and Disjmiol inn also Ijuliing In it as 
it is ill.' a.m-fr.inkinati\u cuiiso of .Sound, lint how can individuality bcl<uij> In it ?" So 

II \ \ \ I \\ \\ 

d ad-an a-bidhauat, because it follows or aeeoinpunies 
that.?, r. unitv. W 2* SfHT Eka-pri I hakt. vain, separateness of one 
individuality. ^ Cha, and. ifa Iti, finished 

31. And individuality aiso belongs to Ether, since indivi¬ 
duality follows unity.—79. 

Individuality is proved .by this that individuality regularly gas 
together with unity. ‘ Iti ’ indicates the ond of the chapter. 

The subject-matter of the chapter is the definition or statement 
of the characteristics possessing particular Attributes and which are 
not the objects of mental perception or perception by the internal 
organ. Hence the characteristics of Earth, Water, Fire, Air, and 
Kther and, in passing, of the divine Soul also, arc stated in this 
chapter. Thus Earth possesses fourt en Attributes, and those Attribu¬ 
tes are Colour, Taste, Smell, Touch, Number, Measure, Separateness, 
Conjunction, Disjunction, Priority, Posteriority, Gravity, Fluidity, and 
Impression- Exactly the same number of Attributes, with the exception 
of Smell and addition'of Viscidity, belong to Water. These same 
Attributes, with the exception of Taste, Smell, Viscidity, and Gravity 
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belong to Fire, itnd with the exception of Smell, Taste, Colour, Gravity, 
Viscidity, and Fluidity, belong to Air. With the addition of Sound, 
tho live Attributes Loginning with Number, belong to Ether. Only 
the five Attributes beginuing with Numbor belong to Space and Time. 
Tho live Attributes beginning with Number, together with Priority, 
Posteriority, and Impetus, belong to Mind. The live Attributes 
beginning' with Number, and Cognition, Desire, and Volition belong to 
fsvara.— 31. 

Here euls tho first chapter of tho second book in the Commentary 
given by Sankara to tho Vaisosika aphorisms of KauAda of groat 
powers. 

VivfUi.- -The subject-matter of this chapter is tho definition of 
Substances possessing particular Attributes which do not appear in 
that which possesses 1 blwvana,’ o . impression or meditative under¬ 
standing. .Substances are the live elements and God. 
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BOOK SECOND—CHAPTER SECOND. 

Smell may be essential or accidental. 

Upashira. ’Now the author dosires to examine the oharaoteristios, auoh as Small, eto., 
of the “ elements ”< bhfttaTherefore, byway of establishing that Smell, eto., may b9 
•essontial or natural as well as accidental or conditional, he says : 

jpwmh pjRrasrij 

nmmi 

Puspa-vastrayoh, of a flower and a cloth. Sati, 
•existing. Sannikarse, contact. Gunantar&pr&- 

durbhavah, non-appearance from another Attribute. f^Vastre, in the 
cloth. mnSKUfflJR GandhMihtlva-lihgam, mark of the non-existence of 
Smell. 

1. The non-production (of the smell which is perceived in 
the cloth), after or during its contact with a flower, from the At¬ 
tribute (of the constitutive cause of the cloth), is the mark of the 
non-existence of smell in the cloth.—80. 

Where Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch are produced from the 
corresponding Attributes in the cause, there they become essential and 
so acquire the nature of being characteristic marks, and not otherwise. 
For, the fragrance which is perceived in the breeze, or the cold which 
is perceived in a tablet of stone, or the warmth which is perceived in 
water, does not become a characteristic. Therefore he says. ‘ Of a 
flower and a cloth.’ For the fragrance of the golden ketahi (Pandanua 
Odoratissimus), which is perceived in the cloth when the cloth has been 
brought into contact with the golden ketahi flower, does not belong to 
the cloth, because it is not produced according to the ( corresponding ) 
Attribute of the cause ( i. e-, yarns ). What, then ? It is accidental or 
•conditional, because due to the proximity of the golden ketahi ; for the 
non-existence of Smell in the ketahi is not the mark of the non-existence 
of Smell in the cloth. What is the mark ? So it has been said, “ Non- 
-appearance from another Attribute,” i . e., non-production from the 
Attribute of the cause. For, if the Smell, which is' perceived in the 
cloth, were essential to it, then it would be percieved in the cloth also 
before the constituent parts, i. e., the yarns of the cloth, are brought 
into contact with the ketahi ; but it is not so. This is the meaning. 
Thus the Smell in question is not inherent in the cloth, because, like 
cold and hot Touch, etc., it is a particular Attribute- which is not 
produced by the Attribute of the constituent parts.—1. 

Vivriti. —It has been already stated that the possession of Smell, 
-etc., are the marks of Earth, etc. But this would not be proper. For 
Smell being perceived of Air, etc., combined with fragrant parts, the 
mark becomes too wide. . For this reason he shows that the perception 
-of Smell, etc., in Air, etc., is accidental. 
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Smell is essential in Earth. 

UpatkAra .—Ha says that essential Smell is the mark of Earth : 

srefafl: ifosit nwj: || * I s* I ^ || 

Vyavasthitafy, established. Prithivyilm, in Earth. 

w»vf: Gandha^, Smell. 

2. Smell is established in Earth.—31. 

‘ Established in the Earth’— i. t., determined by absence of connec¬ 
tion as well as connection with other objects. * The meaning is that 
Smell is the mark, because it serves to differentiate Earth from objects 
of similar and dissimilar classes. For Earth has Smell only and only 
Earth has Smell. It is therefore established that Smell which differen¬ 
tiates Earth from the eight similars beginning with Water, and the 
five dissimiiars beginning with Attribute, ib essential to Earth—2. 

Vivfiti .—‘ Established,’ i. ascertained or undoubted, as there is 
nothing to oppose it. 

Heat may be essntial or accidental. 

Upaekdra .—Extending the mode of 'establishing Smell .as an, essential Attribute, t» 
Hotness alto, which is the oharaoteristio of Fire, he says : 

< WKrat mm \ n 

9*1 Etena, by this. ««nrm UsnatA, Hotness. Warmth. <*1,911(11 
Vy&khy&tA, explained. 

3. By this hontness is explained.—82. 

This extension or analogy should be understood also in the case 
of coldness, etc., which are the characteristics of Water, etc.—3. 

Heat is essential in Fire. 

UpaekdMi —He examines the oharaoteristio of Fire : 

*319 3M03I II ’t I =t I « II 

Tejasat of Fire, tsiffni Uijnata, Hotness. 

) 

4. Hotness (is the charateristic) of Fire.—83. 

The meaning is that natural or essential Hotness is the characte¬ 
ristic of Fire. Colour, white and luminous, is also implied.— 4. 

Coldness is essential in Water. 

UpaskAra.—H« examine) the ohareoteritio of Water : 

wg ifkmi ii ! i * i * ii 

Apan, in Waters, tfiw &tat&, Coldness. 

* " Abaenoe of oonneotlon aa well as oonneotion with other objeota.”«., Smell is always 
found in essential agrumsnt with Earth and in essential different* from Non-Earth. 
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5. Coldness (is the characteristic) of Water.—84. 

The meaning is that natural or essential coldness is the character¬ 
istic of water ; sj that it is not too wide by over-extending to a stone- 
tablet, sandal-wood, etc. Colour a id Taste also are said to be the 
characteristics of Water in the same way as coldness which also implies 
Viscidity and constitutional Fluidity. 

It cannot be asked, “ Why is there this breach in the order of the 
characteristics according to the enumeration of Earth, etc ? ” Because 
it is intended to indicate that the Touch of Fire overcomes or over¬ 
whelms the Touch of Earth and the Touch of Water, and so the exami¬ 
nation of Fire should of course come in between them. Or, the order has 
not been obsorvel in order .to introduce the examination of Air. Thus it 
should be inferred that Touch, which is neither hot nor cold and is not 
duo to be the action of lire or heat, is essential to Air, and, as such, is 
its characteristic. This is the import_5. 

Vlvriti .—The order of enumeration has been abandoned with the 
object of indicating that the mark of Air, i. a., the possession of a 
heterogeneous Touch, should bo investigated in the same way. The 
explanation, given by the learned writer of the Upask;\ra, namely that 
the violation of the ordor is into ided to show that the Touch of Fire 
overcomes the Touches of Earth and Water, is not satisfactory. For it 
is k nown to all that in gold as well as in noon-light,etc., the Touches of 
Earth and Water overcome the Touch of Fire. 

Maries of Time. 

Upaikitra .—Tiiua it hu been stated that pirtioular Attributes Buoh as smell, eto., ot 
tangible things, which are preo3ded by like Attributes in their oauses, are the oharaohteris- 
tios of Earth, etc., Now he begin) the ssotion on the o'naraohteristio) of Time, brought in by 
the ordor of enumeration, by saying : 

wnftnwrcforiumtn 

Aparasmin, in respect of that which is posterior, 
Aparam, posterior. Yugapat, simultaneous, ftrf Chiram, slow. 

Ksipram, quick, iff Iti, such. Eala-lihg&ni, marks of 

Time. 

6. ‘Posterior’ in respect of that which is posterior, ‘simul¬ 
taneous’, ‘slow,’ ‘quick,’—Such (cognitions) are the marks of 
Time.—85. 

The word ‘ iti ’ which shows the mede of cognition, relates to each, 
individual word ; so that the meaning is that the cognition ‘ it it pos¬ 
terior’ the cognition ‘ it is simultaae )U3,' the cognition‘it is slow or 
late,’ the cognition ‘ it is quick or early,’-—are the marks of Tima- By 
A posterior in respect of that which is posterior,’ we are also to under 
•stand.! prior., in respect of that which is j>roir.’ Therefore the sense is 
this : If we make a youth our point of view of starting point, thou tho 
■cognition of Priority is produced in a l old man, whose birth ha3 been 
^distanced ‘By a large number of the revolutions of the sun and this 
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Priority depends upon some non-coxnbinative cause. Now. Colour, etc., 
cannot be the non-combinative cause, owing to their variable presence. 
The three, beginning with Smell, do not produce Priority in respect of 
Air. Touch also, rendered different by the difference of hot, etc., is in 
each case variable in its presence. Nor is a fixed Measure the non- 
combinative cause, for it does not originate a heterogeneous object. 
Therefore it remains at last that, the revolutions of the sun being 
connected with a different substratum, conjunction with a Substance 
determined by those revolutions is really the required non-combinative' 
cause. And that Substance, being conjoint both with the lump of matter 
on earth (e. </., the body of a youth) as well as the sun, must be- 
universal. If the characteristic of that Substance be supposed to be 
belonging to Ether, then it would follow that the beating of a drum 
at any place will produce Sound in all drums everywhere. Thus 
the Conjunction of Time alone, which is conjoint with the sun,, 
with the lump of matter in question, is the non-combinative cause of 
Priority. It is Time which demonstrates the action of the sun, because,, 
for the purpose of the determination of a different Substance in the case 
of the properties of a different Substance, the Soul is dependent upon 
an affinity in addition to its own propinquity, otherwise the redness of 
a kuaumbha flower at YAr&nasi (Benares) would entail redness in a 
crystal at Patna also. But Time being supposed to be of that very 
nature, this (t. e., dependence upon another affinity) is no fault here. 
If it be asked, why Time also would not transmit colour, we reply, it 
is because Time has been established only as that which always 
demonstrates action. 

In the same way, the production of Posteriority should be ascer¬ 
tained in a youth, with an old man as tl e starting point. ‘ Simultane¬ 
ous’ : ‘ They are born simultaneously,’ They exist simultaneously,’ 

* They act simultaneously,’—in such cognitions, ‘simultaneously’ means 
at'the samo time, during the same movement of the sun, in other words, 
at the same time as determined by the movement of the sun. It is not 
unconnected movements of the sun, which undergo the qualifications, 
e. g., 1 simultaneously born,’ etc. ; nor are these connected by their 
own nature. Therefore, these specific cognitions being incapable of a- 
different proof, the Substance which establishes the specification, 
is Time.—6. 

Like Air, Time is a substance, and is eternal. 

UpatJcdra .—It may bo said, “ Let Time bo proved. But (here is no proof that it i» 

• Substanoe, nor that it is eternal.” 8o he says : 

SfTgHt II ^ | ^ I vs II 

flUjMftwA Dravyatva-nityatve, substanceness and eternality. tpjpF 
TAyunA, by Air. CWWet YyAkhy&te, explained. 

7. The Substance-ness and eternality (of Time) are explained 
by (the explanation of the Substance-ness and eternality of> 
Air.-—86. 

The meaning is that, as the ultimate atom of Air is a Substance, 
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1 ©cause it possesses Attributes, and is eternal, because it is a Sub¬ 
stance which does not contain any other Substance, so also is Time_7. 

Like Existence , Time is one. 

Upaskdra.— “ Even then,” it may be said, “ thero may bo a plurality of Times.” 8oh* 
•ays : 

iSrfWHW II * I * I * II 

mi Tattvam, unity. wft* BhAvena, by Existence. 

8. The unity (of Time is explained), by (the explanation of 
the unity of) Existence.—87. 

The aphorism has grammatical connection with the word 
4 vy&khyAte ’ in the last aphorism, reduced to the form 4 vy&khy&tam/ 
The meaning is : Time, like Existence, is one, because, in spite of 
their multiplicity, the marks of Time, viz., the cognition 4 it is slow or 
late,’ etc., are the same in all places, and because no distinguishing 
mark, like those of Souls, exists. 

It may be objected, 44 Time is manifold according to the difference 
of moments, two-moments, hours, three-hours, days, days-and-nights, 
fortnights, months, seasons, half-years, years, etc. How then can it be 
one '?” We reply that it is not so, because the appearance of difference 
is due to upddhi or an external condition. For, it is found, that as the 
self-same crystal appears to be different according to the reflection 
thrown upon it by the external condition or upddhi of a China rose, 
tdpinja (Xanthochymus Pictorius), etc., so also does the one 
and indivisible Time appear to be different according to the limit set 
by the movement of the Sun, etc., as well as according to the limit 
imposed by their respective effects. Thus moment (kijiana) is the 
external condition of Time, which does not pervade or cover another 
external condition of Time, or it is Time which is not the receptacle of 
the counter-opposite of the prior as well as posterior non existence of 
what is placed or contained in it ; and this should be understood from 
the production of something and the destruction of something at every 
moment. It is proved by the Veda that a 4 lava/ is an aggregate of 
two moments, and so on. 

44 Yet/’it may be objected,” 44 Time must be at least three-fold, 
according to the difference of the past, the future, and the present; for 
it is heard, 4 The three times return,’ 4 The three Times are not accom¬ 
plished or proved/ etc.” We reply, it is not, for the use of three-fold 
Time is due to the limits of (the existence of) a thing, its prior non-exis¬ 
tence, and its total destruction. The Time which is determined or deli¬ 
mited by a thing, is its present; the Time which is delimited by the 
prior non-existonce of a thing, is its futnre j and the Time which is 
delimited by the total destruction of a thing, is its past. Thus the use 
of the threefoldness of Time depends upon the threefoldness of the deter¬ 
minant or that which delimits—8. 

Time, a cause of non~eternal Substancei. 

Her* be »*y» tfc*t Tim* in the mot* of stt that I* predMtd. 
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!»>rc% mumi 

Nityesu, in etornal Substances. %wrfWf Abh&v&t, because it does 
not exist. Anityesu, in non-eternal Substances, Bh&vAt, 

Because it exists. «pit% KArane, in the cause. *ri5U*<jj KAlAkhyA, the 
name of Time. ffo Iti, hence. 

9. The name Time is applicable to a cause, inasmuch as it 
does not exist in eternal substances and exists in non-eternal 
substances.—88. 

The word ‘ iti ’ is used in the sense of ‘ because.’ For this reason 
the name Time is applicable to ‘ cause,’ i. e., the cause of all that is 
produced. He states the reason :—“ Because it does not exist in eter¬ 
nals, and because it exists in non-eternals.” The meaning is this : 
Because in the case of the eternals such as Ether., etc., there do not 
arise the cognition, “ produced simultaneously,” “ produced slowly or 
late,” “produced quickly or early,” “produced now,” “produced during 
the day,” “ produced at night,” etc., whereas cognitions of simultaneity, 
etc., do arise in the case of the non-eternals such as the pot, cloth, etc. ; 
therefore, by the methods of agreement as well as difference, Time ia 
proved to be a cause. It is to be understood that Time is the occasional 
or efficient cause of all that is produced, not only in virtue of the cogni¬ 
tions of simultaneity, etc., but also in virtue of the application of tho 
terms, hibernal, vernal, pluvial, etc., to flowers, fruits, etc_-9. 

Vivriti .—In fact, scriptural texts such as “ All is produced from 
Time,” etc., are proof that Time is the cause of every thing that ia 
an effect. 

Mark of Space. 

Upaikdra .—Having finished the section on the mark of Time, and goin' to begin the 
section on the mark of Spaoe, he says : 

fa ftrsR n * i r 11 

Itafy, from this, Idam, this. jPf Iti, suBi. Yatafy, whe.i ce 
Tat, that. DiSyam, relating to Space. falF*C Lirtgam, mark. 

10, That which gives rise to such (cognition and usage) as 
■"This (is remote, etc.) from this,”—(the same is) the mark of 
Space.—89. 

i Di4yam’—that which belongs to Space, i. e., is the mark of the in¬ 
ference of Space. The meaning is this : ‘ Space * is that substance 
n from which,’ in respect of two simulaneously existing bodies which are 
-also fixed in (direction) and place, ‘ such' ooguition and usage arise 
that * this,’ i- e., the ground or substratum of the conjunctions of a com- 
pattively large number of conjoint things, is prior ‘ to,’ (other than or 
distinct from) this t. e., the substratum ef the conjunctions of a com¬ 
paratively small number of oonjoint things, and also that ‘ this,’ i. e. t 
the substratum of the comparative smallness in number of the conjunc¬ 
tions of the conjoint,’ is : ‘-posterior-' to 1 this/ ». «.* the substratum of the 
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comparative largeness in number of the conjunctions of the conjoint. 
For, without the existence of such a substance, there is no other means 
of establishing a comparatively large or small number of the conjunc¬ 
tions of the conjoint in the two.bodies; nor, without such establishment, 
can there be any particular or concrete understanding about them res¬ 
pectively ; nor, without such understanding, can Priority and Posteri¬ 
ority arise ; nor, without their appearance, can there be concrete 
cognition and usage about them. 

It cannot be said, “ Let Time be the means also of establishing the 
conjunctions. What is the use of another Substance?” For Time is 
proved only as the means of, establishing constant or unchangeable 
actions- If, on the contrary, it is supposed to be the means of establish¬ 
ing the inconstant or changing property of Remoteness, then it would 
establish the colouring of the paste of the saffron of Kfiimira (Cashmere) 
on the breasts of the women of Karn&ta (the Carnatic). The same will 
be the implication if Ether and Soul also are similarly made to be the 
means of communicating the prcperty of Remoteness. Whereas Space 
being proved only as the invariable means of communicating the pro¬ 
perty i f Remoteness, there is no such absurd implication. In this way 
Space, which establishes conjunctions, is really separate from Time, 
which establishes actions. 

Moreover, these cognitions, namely “ This is east of that,” “ This 
is south of that,” “ This is west of that,” “ This is north of that,” 
“ This is soufh-east of that/’ This is south-west of that,” “ This is north¬ 
west of that,” “ This is north-east of that,” “ This is below that,” “This 
is above that,”—are brought together by the statement “ This from 
this,” because it is not possible for these cognitions to have another 
occasional or efficient cause. Further, Time establishes external con¬ 
ditions or upddhis which are constant, while Space establishes external 
conditions or upddhis which are not constant. For, when one thing 
is 1 present ’ (in Time) with reference to another thing, that other 
thing also i3 ‘ present ’ with reference to the former : but in the case 
of the external condition or upddhi of Space, there is no such rule or 
fixity, because that which is east in relation to a person, the very 
same sometime becomes west in relation to the same person. The same 
is to be observed with regard to north, ete., also. The direction or 
quarter which is nearer to the mountain whereon the sun rises, with 
reference to another direction, is east in relation to the latter ; the 
direction which is nearer to the mountain whereon the sun 
sets, with reference to another direction, is west in relation to the 
latter. Nearness, again, is the fewness of the conjunctions of the 
conjoint ; and these conjunctions with the sun, whether they be a few 
or many, are to be established by Space. In like manner, the direc¬ 
tion, which is determined by the portion of Space falling on the left 
of a person facing towards east, is north ; the direction determined by 
the right division of such a person, is south ; while rightness and left¬ 
ness are particular ‘ classes ’ residing in the constituent parts of the 
body. The direction, which is the support of the conjunction which is 
produced by an act of which Weight is the nou-combinative cause, is 
below ; and the direction, which is the support of the conjunction which 
is produced by the conjunction of Soul possessing adnffam (invisble 
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consequences of conduct) or by the action of fire, is above. In this 
way, from their reference as east, etc., they are also otherwise referred 
to, as in the statement, “ Directions are ten in number, as marked out 
by their being presided over by Indra, Agni, Yaina, Nirrita, Varuna 
VAyu, Soma, ifiina, Ndga, and Brahma.”—10. 

Like Air, Space is a Substance, and is eternal. 

Upaskkra.— Substanoo-ness and also eternality bolting to Spaoo in the same way as to the 
ailtiruate atom of Air. So he says : 

[\r\ u n 

' Dravyatva-nityatve, Substance-ness and eternality. 
*19*1 V&yunfi, by Air. sqieiim Vyilkh&yhte, explained. 

11. The substanceness and eternality (of Space are) explained 
by (the explanation of the Substance-ness and eternality of) 
Air.—90. 

The meaning is that it possesses Substance-ness, because it posses¬ 
ses Attributes, and eternality, because it is independent of or non¬ 
resident in any other substance—11. 

Like Existence, Space is one. 

Upaskdra .—-Extending or attributing unity (to Spaoo). ho nays : 

II* I * I t* II 

Tattvam, unity. Bhhvenjl, by Existence. 

12. The unity (of space is explained) by (the explanation of 
the unity of) Existence.—91. 

Unity is proved in Space, as in Existence, by the absence of differ¬ 
ence in the marks of Space together with the non-existence of any 
differentiating mark. Separateness of one, i. e-, individuality, also 
belongs to Space, because individuality constantly follows unity—12- 

Bhdsya —According to KanAda, it appears, there is but one Subs¬ 
tance, variously called as Ether, Time, and Space. For, he has taken 
much pain to establish the difference of Ether from tangible things, 
Self, and Mind, but he has made no attempt to prove the difference of 
Ether from Time and Space as well. Nor has he attempted to prove ihe 
difference of Time and Space themselves from any other. Substance. It 
may be, therefore, considered that with the difference of Ether, the 
difference of Time and Space also has bean established. But it may ba 
asked, if there be one Substance only, how does it come to be variously 
called as Ether, Tima, and Space ? He replies that this is due to the 
variety of effects produced by it(IIii. 13) and also to the variety of 
external conditions attending it (II, ii, 14, 15, and 16 ) 

Above continued. 

Upaskdra.—lb may be asked, “ If Spaae is only one, bow then osn there bn its onjnition 
aid use as ten quarters or direotiotu ?, So he says 
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tTMuC- || * | * I It 

Karyya-visesena, owing to difference or distinction of 
effects. *rj«Tl?sf NanUtvam, multiplicity or diversity. 

13. The diversity (of Space) is due to the difference of 
effect—92. 

The meauing is that the attribution of multiplicity is due to the 
divergence of effects—13. 

Directions explained. 

Upatlcdra .—Showing the aforesaid divergence of eflfeots, he saya : 

ur4t iisrpsh 

Aditya-sfttayogiit, from the conjunction of the sun. 

Bhfita-purvvtLt, past and gone. Bhavisyatah, future. 

Bhfftat, what has taken place or come into existence; present. 
Cha, and. S|dt, Prdchl, east (lit. Orient). 

14. (The direction comes to be regarded as) the east, from 
the past, future, or present conjunction of the sun— 93. 

The east (prftchi) is so called, because the sun first (prstk) moves 
(afichati) there. Thus that direction is called the east, wherein the first 
conjunction of the sun took place, or will take place, or is taking place 
in the course of its circulation round Mount Meru. 

Here the reference to the three times rests upon the difference, of 
the conceptions of the present ( i. e., the observer). For with some one 
on the morning of the previous day, the conjunction of the sun first 
took place in this direction ; therefore it is the east; so the use of the 
word, east. With some other, the next day, the conjunction of the sun 
will first take place in this direction ; so, in view of this, the use of the 
word, east. With some other, again, at this moment, the conjunction 
of the sun is taking place in this direction ; so, in view of this, the use 
of the wcrd, east. In the word, ‘ bhftt&t,' the affix, ‘ kta/ is used in the 
sense of incipient action. Therefore, no fixed point being invariably 
necessary, the repetition of the use of the word, east, is proved also in 
those cases, even where there is no conjunction of the sun, as at night, 
or at mid-day, etc. This is the import.—14. 

Above continued. 

' Upatkdra.— Extending the seme method to the use !of the other directions also, 
he says : 

OUT srefNft 3 s 5N1 * II * I * m II 

ITOI Tath4, similarly. Dak?in&, south. Pratlcht, west. 

Udioht, north, w Cha, also. 

15. South, West, and North also are similarly (dis-tin-» 
fuished).—94. 
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In the very same way, the use of the term, South, arises from the 
past, or future, or present conjunction of the sun with the mountain 
situated in the south direction. The use of the West and North also 
is to be similarly understood. Rightness and leftness (have their 
technical or recognisod meanings, or) have been explained above.—15. 

Above continued. 

UpasMra .—Extending the very game method to the intervals of direction also, 
he says : 

ftjFurrertfa srmratft n i * i n 

Etena, by this, flu? d<l5Tlf*, Digantaralani, intervals of Space or 
Direction. M(P?gl?nPr, VyakliyiUani, explained. 

16. By this, the intervals of direction are explained.—95. 

The use of South-East arises from the intermixture of the mark 
of the East and the South direction. South-West, West-North, and 
North-East are to be similarly understood. 


It has been explained at length in Kandda-Rahasyam (lit■, the 
secret of Kan&da) that Space or Direction is that universal Substance 
by which the above conjunctions of the sun are established.—16. 

Causes of Doubt or Disbelief. 


Upatkdra .— It has been already established that the characteristics, e. ij. Colour, eto., 
of the four ' elements ’ are essential, if they aro prooodod by liko Attributes in their causes, 
and if not, then they aro oonditionai or aoeidental. The marks of the ‘ universal substances*’ 
whioh are devoid of any distinctive Attribute, havo also boon stated. Now, tho mark of 
Ether, Sound, should bo examined. And hero we meet with the contradictory oonolu- 
giong of the T&ntrikas. Some say that Sound is a Substanoo, and some call it an Attribute. 
Even when they call it an Attribute, it is eternal aooording to some, while aooording to others 
it is non-eternal. Others, again, distinguish even in Sound another Sound, whioh they oall 
by the name, “Spho^a." Accordingly, to begin the examination of Sound, he first of all 
establishes Doubt itself, whioh is the first eloment or member of an examination, by its 
eharaoteristio and oause, and says : 







S&m&nya-pratyaks&t, from the perception of the Genus 
or general property, {sr5NT<ttSTfift ViSes&pratyaks&t, from the non-precep- 
tion of the Species or special property or differentia. ViSesa- 

smritefc, from the reoollection of particulars, i. e., alternatives. w, Cha, 
and. Samsayah, doubt. 

17. Doubt arises from the perception of (the object contain¬ 
ing) the general property, the non-perception of the differentia, and 
the recollection of the alternatives, all at once or in one act of 
thought.—96. 

1 Sftm&nyapratyaks&t ’ means from the perception, i. e., apprehen¬ 
sion, of the object which possesses the general property, the affix 
1 matup,’ signifying possession, having been elided. ‘ViSes&pratyaksfft’ 
means from the non-perception or non-apprehension of the property 
which is the means of mutual differentiation, e. c/., crooked, hollow, etc. ; 
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and also head, hand, etc. ‘ Visesasmritelj ’ means from the recollec¬ 
tion of the particulars, i. the alternatives characterised as a trunk 
and as a person. Recollection also includes apprehension by sense, 
because, in some instances, bodies which are being perceived also 
become the alternatives. The word ‘ cha ' brings together adfiatam 
(invisible consequences of voluntary conduct) etc., which are also the 
causes of Doubt. 

It has not been said that an individual or particular property is the 
source of uncertain knowledge. Nor has it been said that a particular or 
special property, being the means of discrimination, is such a cause, 
and that this differencial)on from similar and dissimilar objects is 
really the common property. Contradiction, again, consists of two 
propositions arising from two opposite conclusions ; one being ‘ Sound 
is eternal/ and the other being ‘Sound is non-eternal.’ Both of them as 
well as both the forms of knowledge produced by them, do not together 
become the source of Doubt, since they do not exist simultaneously. 
Hence it has not been separately stated that there the cause of Doubt 
is either the non-common property, such as Soundness, or the 
common property, such as the being existent, the being the subject of 
proof, etc. 

Uncertain knowledge finds no place in the kindred system of 
Gautama (i. e., Ny&ya Philosophy), and so a non-common property 
has been mentioned there as a cause of Doubt. Contradiction, t. e., 
two opposite propositions, containing as a rule a positive and a 
negative statement, has been mentioned as a cause of Doubt. In the 
commentary on Ny&ya, Doubt has been described as five-fold, accord¬ 
ing as the fact that something is being perceived, or the fact that 
something is not being perceived, is the cause of Doubt. Thus 
Doubts may arise whether what is being perceived be existent, 
whether what is being perceived be non-existent, whether this 
thing which is being perceived be existent or non-existent, whether 
what is not being perceived be existent, such as a radish, a latch, 
etc., and whether what is not being perceived be non-existent, as 
a lotus in the air. But all these are really of the same kind, being 
explained in the very same way by the expression ‘ from the perception 
of the common property.’ Again, the three-foldness of Doubt, according 
to differences in its cause, as taught in the Ny&ya-VArttika, is also not 
possible, as the three, viz., common property, etc., themselves cannot be 
causes on account of their variability. For heterogeneity should not 
be supposed here, like heterogeneity in fire produced from grass ; a 
strike-stick (arani) (i. e., where fire is kindled by striking two sticks 
against each other), and a gem, because ex hypothesi the causality 
consists of the common property of producing an effect defined by the 
characteristic of Doubt. The heterogeneity which is said to appear in 
the form of referring primarily to the positive alternative, or primarily 
to the negative alternative, etc., does not serve the purpose of a diffe¬ 
rentia, as it is not sufficiently extensive, or wide. 

Thus Doubt is neither three-fold nor five-fold, but is of one kind 
only. The writer of the aphorisms, however, will himself explain its 
two-foldness in another respect. 


* ‘Universal Substances ’ are Ether, Space, Time, and Soul, 
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It may be objected, ‘ Doubt is knowledge which produces the desire 
to know.’—This is not the definition, as it overlaps uncertainty. Doubt 
is knowledge which does not produce impression (samsk&ra).’—This too 
is common to unmodified or undifferentiated knowledge or state of cons¬ 
ciousness ; for, if it is a concrete knowledge, then Doubt also produces 
an impression. Again though it is a ‘class,’ yet the quality of Doubt is 
not a characteristic, for as the quality of Doubt does not reside in the 
object containing the property (the perception of which is the occasion 
of the Doubt), the ‘class’ also does not appear there, since it is not found 
that a ‘ class ’ appears elsewhere than in what it classifies.” To this our 
reply is that from the definition of Doubt it follows that Doubt is know¬ 
ledge of diverse and contradictory forms in respect of owe andthesame 
object—17. 

Causes of Doubt or Disbelief — continued. 

Upashdra .—Doubt is two-fold : that which relates to external objects, and that whioh 
relates to internal objoots. And that whioh relates to extornal objects, is also tow fold : 
where the objeot is visible, and whore the object is not visible. Of these, Doubt, in whioh 
the objeot is visiblo, may be illustrated as tho uncertainty whother it bo a post ora person, 
whioh arises on seeing somo objoct distinguished by height ; and Doubt, in whioh tho objeot 
is not visible, is such as whon on soeiug tho horns only in tho body of a oow or a gayal (Bos 
gaveeus), etc., whioh is concealed by the intervention of a bush, etc., the uncertainty arises, 
“whother it bo a oow or a gayal.” Xu faot, in tho latter ease also tho Doubt really relates 
to tho proporty of the horn, i. e., whether the horns are tho horns of a oow or of a gayal. The 
statement of tho two-folduuss of Doubt is however, a figure of spoeoh. Now, tho Genus (t. e., 
Common property) whioh is tho souioo of Doubt, raises Doubt by being observed either in 
more than oue-objoot or ono objoot. Ho explains the first kind : 

II 3 I * I W: II 

Dri^tam, that which is seen, w Cha, and dfi^ta-vat, Like 

that which was seen. 

18. And that which is seen, resembles that which was seen— 
(this also is the source of Doubt.)—97. 

Height, which is seen, is the source of Doubt. ‘ Dpi$tavat ’ is formed 
by ‘ vati,’ i. e., the affix of similarity. Thus, something similar to the 
previously seen post and person, lies before. The meaning is that the 
height, which is observed in what lies before, is a source of Doubt, be¬ 
cause it has been previously observed (in moro than one object).—18. 

Causes of Doubt or Disbelief. — continued. 
tTpaskdra.—He illustrates tho observod common proporty whioh relates to ono objeot l 

*wits*roui?B3n«si it r i u ii 

YathfLdfistam, that which has been seen in a certain form 
A-yatM-drislatv&t, because it is not seen in that form. <9 

Chft, and. 

19. (Doubt also arises), where that which has been seen in 
one form, is seen in a different form.—98. 

“ The source of Doubt”—this completes the aphorism. The Word 
‘ cha 1 understands what has been said before. The meaning is that 
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because an object is seen in a different form, therefore that which was 
seen in a certain form, also gives rise to Doubt, as Chaitra who was seen 
in a certain form, i. e., with hair on his head, is at another time seen not 
in that form, i. e., with the hair removed. Then afterwards when the 
very same Chaitra is seen with his head covered with a piece of cloth, 
Doubt arises whether this Chaitra has hair or not. Here the identity 
of Chaitra is the common property which gives rise to Doubt, and it is 
seen in one object only. Therefore what is here the source of Doubt is 
seen in one, undifferentiated object—19. 

Above continued. 

Upaskdra. —.He says that the very common property of being (oognisad or) the object of 
thought is the oause of Doubt : 

n * i s i n 

fanrsfaWW: Vidy&-a-vidyata, from science and uescienc. * Cha, 
and. Samsayah, Doubt. 

20. Doubt (arises) also from science and nescience.—99. 

Internal Doubt really springs from science and nescience. For 
instance, an astronomer predicts correctly, and predicts incorrectly, 
eclipses of the moon, etc. Accordingly Doubt arises in his mind as to 
his knowledge, whether it be accurate or not. Or knowledge is some¬ 
times science, and sometimes nescience, i. e., wanting in proof ; and, 
consequently, Doubt arises with respect to something, whether, ivas- 
much as it is known, it be existent or non-existent. 

The retention of the word, ‘Doubt,’ in the aphorism, indicates that 
here, too, Doubt arises only from the perception of the common property, 
and not from any other source. Thus the opinion held by some that 
he uncertainty or inconstancy of cognition and non-cognition alluded 
to in the definition of Gautama, “Doubt is deliberation in expectation 
of a differentia, due to the proof of the common properties as well as 
of the properties of similar and dissimilar objects, the non-proof of, 
or uncertainty as to, these properties, and also the uncertainty or in¬ 
constancy of cognition and non-cognition,” (Ny&ya-Sutras I. I. 22), is 
a different source of Doubt, is hereby refuted—20. 

Vivfiti .—Here the affix ‘tasi’ in ‘vidyH-avidyfitaS’ is used in the 
genitive sense. Therefore the expression means “of true knowledge and 
false knowledge.” And the doubt is whether it be true knowledge or 
false knowledge. From the word ‘cha,’ ‘and,’ it follows that Doubt 
as regards the object of knowledge also arises from the perception of 
the common property. Thus, ‘The mountain contains fire,’ ‘The lake con¬ 
tains fire,’ in these and other causes of true or false knowledge, the 
Doubt, whether such knowledge be true or false, arises from the know¬ 
ledge of the common property of their both being knowledge. In like 
manner, after such Doubt, Doubt also arises whether the mountain con¬ 
tains fire or not, whether the lake contains fire or not, eto., from the 
knowledge of the common property of their being objects of knowledge. 
Now, a contrary certainty, the proof of which has not been obtained, is 
opposed to Doubt, and the Doubt whether it be true knowledge or false 
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knowledge oporates to dispel sucli contrary certainty. And not that 
such Doubt of itself gives rise to Doubt about the object of knowledge. 

Sound—what ? 

Vpajkdra .—Having thus elucidated the nature and characteristic of Doubt whioh is the 
first member of an examination, he now explains the object Sound wbioh is the subject matter 
of examination, and says : 

sfampft n * i * i *ni 

HtTOiq: Srotra-grahanah, of which ear is the organ of apprehension. 
«|: Yah, which, Arthah, object, Sail, that, Sabdah, sound. 

21. Sound is that object of which the organ of apprehen¬ 
sion is the Ear.—100. 

‘^rotragrahanah’ means that of which ear is the organ or instru¬ 
ment of apprehension. ‘Arthah’ means that which contains properties. 
So that tho definition has not the defect of over-extending to Sound¬ 
ness, loudness, etc., Attribute-ness, Existence, and other properties 
residing in Sound and capable of being perceivod by the ear. By the 
word ‘arthah’ meaning that which contains properties, the possession of 
a class property is intended ; hereby it is indicated that Sound called 
'Sphota’ (i. e., by which tho words of a sentence can convey a complete 
sense), inherent in Sound, does not exist. 

It may be argued as follows ; Sphota must be postulated on the 
strength of the intuitions, ‘or.e word,’ ‘one sentence.’ for the intuition 
of unity does not arise in a word composed of several letters, nor in a 
sentence composed of several letters. And the word sphota forms a 
name or nominal on which the elucidation of the sense depends. The 
letters individually do not at all produce the intuition of the meaning 
of the whole sentence; their combination again is impossible, because 
they speedily disappear, being uttered by one speaker ; therefore the 
intuition of the sense of the whole arises from sphota only, because 
elucidation of the sense does not take place without the knowledge of 
it. And this sphota, although it is present in one and all the letters 
standing as words, yet becomes manifest in the last letter.” We reply 
that it is not so. Conventional letters form words. Thus the sense 
being intuited from the word in virtue of convention alone, what is the 
use of sphota ? The use of the expression ‘one word' is a pretence, inten 
ded to denote the one property of making up one seuse, possessed by a 
large number of letters. So also in the case of a sentence. If some 
inner meaning of the word, beyond that of its component letters, could 
be apprehended by perception, then the same might have been admitted 
to be sphota. Therefore the author of the aphorisms has overlooked this 
doctrine of sphota as being of no consideration_21. 

Causes of Doubt with respect to Sound. 

Vpasktira .—Sound having thus appeared as an object whioh.oontaius properties, its being* 
the mark or Ether depends solely on its being an Attribute. Therefore to establish its Attri¬ 
bute-ness, he brings out the trilateral Doubt, and says : 

rk i sr H 
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Tulya-j&tiye§u, in homogeneous things, ArthUn- 

t&rabhdteSu, in heterogeneous things Vifiesasya, of the par¬ 
ticular, i. e ., the difference, or differentia. TTbhay&thft, in both. 

C£??RJ Dristatvat, the being observed ; because it is observed. 

22. (Doubt arises in respect of Sound), because its dif¬ 
ference is observed both in (from) homogeneous objects and in 
(from) heterogeneous objects.—101. 

“ Doubt arises in respect of sound,”—is the complement of the 
aphorism. Sound-ness and perceptibility by the ear are obsgrved in 
Sound. And this gives rise to Doubt whothor Sound be an Attribute, 
or a Substance, or an Actiou, because the ‘ partcular,' i. e., difference 
or divergence is observed both in homogeneous objects, namely the 
twenty-three Attributes, and in heterogeneous objects, namely Subs¬ 
tances, and Actions. But Doubt, whether it be a Genus, or a Species, 
or a Combination, does not arise, inasmuch as difference in point of 
being existent, being produced by a cause, etc., is observed. 

It may be said, “ A non-common property cannot be the cause of 
Doubt by being the cause of indecision or uncertainty. And Sound¬ 
ness as well as perceptibility by the ear is really a non-common pro¬ 
perty.” We say : Truly its difference or divergence is common to homo¬ 
geneous and hetrogeneous things, and so only this common difference 
or divergence has been stated to be the cause of Doubt. Difference or 
divergence, which is the counter-opposite of Sound-ness, is the common 
property ; and the characteristic of being the counter-opposite of the 
difference or divergence belonging to both, in other words, Sound-ness, 
is the non-common proporty. Therefore it has been said : “ From the 
observation of the difference in both.” Here the observation of parti¬ 
cular, t. e., the difference, in both, i. e., in homogeneous and heterogene¬ 
ous things, constituting tho cause of Doubt, it becomes really the 
common property.—22. 

Sound not a Substance. 

UpajfeJra.—Showing Doubt in this way, he says, in order to eliminate the alternative 
of Substanoe-ness : 

s^qr^ II * l R I ^ II 

Eka-dravyatv&t, because it resides in one Substance. H 
Na, not. jjwf Dravyam, Substance. 

23. (Sound) is not a Substance, since it resides in one Subs¬ 
tance only.—102. 

‘Ekadravyam *<is that which has one Substance only as its combi¬ 
native cause. And no Substance whatever contains a single Substace 
as its combinative cause. Therefore, owing to this difference in property 
from Substances, this Sound is not a Substance. This is the meaning. 
—23. 
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Nor an Action. 

Vpaskdra.— It may bo said, “ Aotion is surely uni-substantial. Therefore Sound may 
be an Aotion.” So he says : 

im * i w u 

* Na, not. uf> Api, also *rn? Karmma, action. AcMksn- 

satvflt, not being visible. 

24. Nor (is Sound) an Action, because it is not an object of 
visual perception.—103. 

Because the intuition of perception of Sound is not visual, i. e., is 
produced by an external sense-organ other than the eye. So that the 
import is that, like the quality of Taste, etc., Sound-ness also does not 
reside in Actions, because it is a ‘ class ’ which does not reside in the 
objects of visual perception.—24. 

Sound is transient, and not eternal. 

Vpaskdra. —If it ia said that, as it speodity disappoais, like Throwing upwards, eto , 
therefere Sound is an Action ; so he says : " 

PW spfhsqsp?: eNpfj* im «u ** n 

Gunasya, of Attribute, g-ff: Satah, being. Apavargah, 

speedy destruction, Karmmabhih, with Actions. Sadharm- 

myam, resemblance. 

25. The resemblance (of Sound), although it is an Attribute, 
with Aetions, consists in its speedy destruction.—104. 

* Apavargah ’ means speedy destruction. And this, eveu in the case 
of Attribute-ness, is dependent upon the incidence of a rapidly appearing 
destroyer, in the same way as duality, etc., are. This constitutes only 
its resemblance to Actiou®, and not its Action-ness. The quality of 
undergoing rapid destruction which you (i. e., the objector) advance as 
as an argument, is not one-pointed i. e., multifarious, because it is found 
in Duality, Knowledge, Pleasure, Pain, etc., as well. This is the 
import.—25. 

Above continued. 

Vpaskdra .—It may be said, “ Let Sound be proved as an Attribute. Still it eannot be 
the mark of the existence of Ether. For it would justify the inference of Ether, if it were 
an efifeot of it. But it is eternal instead Its oooasional non-oognition, however, is due to 
the absenoe of something which could reveal it.” With this apprehension, he says : 

efftfirsfraTfra; im * m n 

ITU : Satafc, of (Sound as) existent. Lihg&bh&v&t, from the 

absence of mark. 

26. (Sound does not exist before utterance), because there is 
no mark of (Sound as) evistent (before utterance),—105, 
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For, if Sound were existent (before and after utterance), then there 
would be found some ‘ mark,’ i. e., additional proof, of it as existent. 
But in the state of non-hearing, there is no proof that Sound exists. 
Therefore it is only an effect, and not something which requires to 
be revealed only.—26. 

Above continued. 

Upaskdra.—Ho eays that for this reason also, it (Sound) is not something whioh only 
requires to be made known : ' 

II R l ^ I RVS II 

fawbww*. Nitya-vai'adharmmyat, owing to difference in property 
from what is eternal. 

27. (Sound is not something which only requires to be 
brought to light), because it differs in property from what is 
eternal. —106. 

The difference of Sound from what is eternal, is observed. Where¬ 
as, as in “ Chaitra speaks,” the existence of Chaitra, Maitra, etc., even 
though they are covered from view, may be inferred from their voice 
and whereas that which reveals, e. </., the lap, etc., is never inferred 
by that which is revealed, e. g.. the water-pot, etc, ; therefore Sound 
is only a product, and not something whioh requires to be brought to 
light. This is the sense—27- 

Above continued. 

Upaskdra —Pointing out,the objections to lits being something to be revealod only he 
now states the ground of its boing non-eternal : 

u k m w u 

«fn&: Anityah, non-eternal, w Cha, and. A yam, it. VKWI: Kflra- 

natafj, from its having a cause. 

28. And Sound is non-eternal, (because it is observed to be 
produced) by a cause.—107. 

“ Because its production is observed,"—this is the complement. 
For Sound is observed as issuing out of the (temporary) conjunction 
of the drum and the drum-stick, etc. So that it is non-eternal, because 
it has a production (or beginning). Or “ From a cause " may imply 
the reason that it has a cause.—28. 

Above continued. 

Upaskdra .— Lest it might be said that the possession ■ of a oause is disproved in Sound by 
its very nature, so he says : 

M*KTT II A I R I 11 

«t Na, not. *r Cha, and. Asiddham, disproved. fafffpi Yik&rAt 
from change. 
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29. Nor is (the dependence of Sound upon a cause) dis¬ 
proved by its modifications.—108. 

From observing the loudness, softness, and other modifications, it 
should not be concluded that the possession of a cause by Sound is 
thereby disproved. For a loud or soft sound is perceived according 
to the hardness or softness of the beating of the drum with’the drum¬ 
stick, and the like ; whereas the loudness, etc., (». e., the intensity) 
of that which is made known, is not dependent on the loudness, etc., 
(♦.«., the intensity) of that which makes it known. Hence from its 
undergoing modification according to the modification of the 
cause, it is inferred to be a product, and not Something to be revealed 
only.—29. 

Above ■ continued. 

UpaikAra .—It may be argued, “ It ia the virtue of that whioh reveal*, that it reveals 
in the form of intensity, softness, eto. And it is Air impelled by the drum and the drum* 
atiok, eto., whioh, being intense and soft or alow (in velooity and volume), produoes like 
perceptions,” Henoe he says : 

n mo II 

Abhivyaktau, in (the theory of the) manifestation or revela¬ 
tion (of Sound), thin Dog&t, from defect. Because there will be a defect. 

30. (Sound is not eternal), because the theory that it requires 
to be revealed only, will entail a defect.—109. 

On the theory of the revelation of Sound, the defect will arise that 
(in each case) an invariable relation of the revealer and the revealed 
will have to be admitted in respect of things co-existent and caj able 
of being perceived by the same sense. But the invariable relation-ship 
of the revealer and the revealed is nowhere observed of such thingB. 
If it be not assumed here, then it will follow that on the manifestation 
of one letter, say ka, all the letters will become manifest. The rejoinder 
that an invariable relation of the revealer and the revealed is in fact 
observed to obtain among the characteristic of being existent, the 
oharacteristio of being a man, and the characteristic of being a BrAh- 
maua, which are also co-extensive and are revealed by their individual 
difference, situation, and origin, is invalid. For they lack in beu.g 
co-extensive, inasmuch as the extension of the characteristic of being 
a man, or of the characteristic of being a Br&hmana, is not so large aa 
that of the characteristic of being existent.—30. 

Above continued (Production of Sound.) 

Vpatkdro. —H» says that for the following reason also Sound is not something whioh 
requires to be revealed only : 

II * I * | II 

amyog&t, from Conjunction, Yibh&gAt, from Dis¬ 

junction. * Cha, and. SabdAt, from Sound. * Cha, and- 

fk: tfabda-nitpattib, production of S« and. 
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31. Sound is produced from Conjunction, from Disjunction, 
and from Sound also.—110. 

‘ From Conjunction’— i. e., from Conjunction of the drum and the 
drum-stick. ‘ From Disjunction'—». e., when a bamboo is being split up. 
Here Conjunction is by no means the cause of the fhst Sound, because 
there is then no Conjunction. Therefore the Disjunction of the two 
halves of the bamboo is the efficient or conditional cause, and the Dis¬ 
junction of the halves and Ether is the non-combii.ative cause. And 
where Sound is produced in a distant flute, and the like, there Sound 
which is produced in the order of a current, reaches the portion of 
Ether limited by the hollow of the ear, and thereby becomes heard, 
'therefore Sound is produced from Sound also—31- 

Abcve continued. 

U patkdra. —Ha brings forward another ground of its being non-oternal : 

.fe frwn ft w n * i * i V* h 

* 

Lxng&t, from its mark. * Cha, and. eifeei: Anityafc, non¬ 
eternal. Sabdaji, Sound. 

32. Sound is non-eternal, also because of its mark.-—111. 

The meaning is that Sound, consisting of letters (t. e., articulate 
Sound), is non-eternal, because, while possessing a 4 class,’ it is capable 
or beii.g perceived by the ear, like the Sound of a lute, etc.’—12. 

Arguments for the eternality of Sound. 

Upaskdra .—Now, in order to confute the arguments, advanoed by the oonolusionist (tha 
Mlm&msA thinker;, in support of the eternality oi Sound, he says : 

srcteg u rmwrag; u *u * i W ii 


Dvayob, of both, g Tu, but. «nsit: Provrittyol?, of the activities 
or occupations. Abh&v&t, from the non-existence or absence. 

33. (Sound is eternal), because (otherwise) the occupations 
of both (the teacher and the pupil) will vanish out of exis¬ 
tence.—112. . , , . . . , 

The word ‘ tu’ cuts oft connection with the context, and introduces 

the statement of an objection of the first party. The occupation or em¬ 
ployment ‘ of both,’ *. of the teacher and the pupil i.. teahing and 
learning respectively, is observed. “ From its non-existence or absence,” 
e., from the entailment of its non-existence. For teaching is an act of 
gift or donation. The teaoher makes a gift of the Veda to the pupil. If 
ft is something constant or fixed, then a donation of it is possible. The 
second party may say, “ A cow, and the like which are being given away, 

are perceived as standing between the donor and the donee; whereas 

4he Veda, etc., are not perceived as lying between the teacher and the 

pap/7. Therefore teaching cannot bd a Oss h $0 Sisk 

party's) reply is that they are perceived in the interval between the 
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teacher and the pupil by the ear of a person standing there. Moreover, 
the eternality of Sound follows from recurrence also. As in “ He sees 
the colour for five times,” the recurrence or persistency of colour which 
is constant or permanent is observed, so the recurrence or persistency 
-of Sound in “ The anuvdka or paragraph has been read ten times, 
twenty times,’’ is proof of the constancy or permanence of Sound. And 
•constancy or steadiness being proved, since nothing is known which 
can destroy it, its eternality also is necessarily proved, on the principle 
“ What will afterwards destroy it which is constant or lasting all this 
time ?” This is the import_33. 

Arguments for the eternality of Sound — continued. 

VpaiJcdra.-—Tle translates another reason urged in favour of the eternality of Sound : 

5f«UTl^I(I. II ^ I HI ^8 l> 

spraiqi^ PrathamUSabhat, from the word ‘ the first.’ 

34. From the word, ‘the-first,’ (it follows that Sound is 
eternal).—113. 

The meaning is that the thrice recitation of the first and the last 
mantra for kindling a sacrificial fire, as enjoined in the text, “ The first, 
should be recited three times, the last three times,” is not justified or 
accountable without the steadiness of Sound.—34. 

' Bhdsya-r-reads II. ii. 34 as Prathamd-ddi-Sabddt while the meaning 
remains unchanged. (Adi=and others, e. g., the second). 

Above continued. 

Upatkdra .—He translates another reason advanoed by the oonolusionist for the eternality 
of Sound : 

tf^yfdMfrlflNlvg II HI H I V* II 

Sampratipatti-bhAv&t, from the possibility or existence 
of recognition. ^ Cha, and. 

35. (The eternality of Sound follows), also from the pos¬ 
sibility of recognition.—114. 

< Sampratipatti-bh&v&t ’— i. e., from the existence of recognition. 
The word ‘ pratipatti ’ (cognition) alone would have conveyed the sense 
•of recognition which is a particular kind of the former ; therefore the 
prefix ‘ Sara’ (in the sense of thorough-ness) implies certainty. Thus, 
He is reciting the very same poem which was recited by Maitra,” 
He is reading the same verse over and over again,” “ You are repea¬ 
tedly Baying the same thing which has been said before,” “ You are 
even now making the very same statement which was made by you last 
year and the year before,” “ It is that same letter ga ,”—on the strength 
of the recognition of Sound in such cases, the steadiness or permanenco 
of Sound is proved—35. 
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The game refuted. 

ITpashira .—-Confuting all these reasons, he says : 

M m II 

Sandigdh&h, Doubtful. Uncertain. Inconclusive. ?rfn Sati, 
existing. «[j& Bahutve, plurality. 

36. Plurality (of Sound) existing, (these arguments are) 
inconclusive.—115. 


‘Sandigb.ah/ i■ e ., not one-pointed. So it has been said, “ Kafcyapa 
taught that a contradictory, unproved, or uncertain mark was no mark.’* 
Thus it is oberved that there can be learning, repetition, and also re¬ 
cognition, also if there is a plurality of diversity of Sound, therefore 
these arguments are inconclusive. For, “He learns dancing,” “He prac¬ 
tises dancing.” “Hedancedthe samedance twice/’ “You aredancingthe 
same dance to-day, which you danced the other day/’ “This man also is 
dancing the same dance which was danced by another dancer,”—in 
these cases, learning, repetition, and recognition (of Action) are obser¬ 
ved. But you (the conclusionist) too do not on this account admit the 
permanence (or eternality) of dancing which is a particular kind of 
Acti ng.—36. 

Bhdsya :—reads II. ii. 30 as simply sandigdhdh, supplying for him¬ 
self the reason for the declaration there, and joins the latter part of it 
to II. ii. 37, and interprets it to mean that in spite of plurality of indivi¬ 
dual sounds, their definite enumeration is possible by means of reference 
to their genera or types. 

Counter objection stated and answered. 


UpashAra .—It may bo objeoted, ‘ Fifty letters ; an eight-lettered mantra ; a three-lettered 
mantra : the eight-lettored metra, anuatubh ; eto.—How oan there be suoh uses of members, 
when, the letters being non-eternal, there is a possibility of their being infinite in number 
»ooording to the difference of utteranoe ? ” So he says : 


u * i * \ W u 

ifSamkhy&bhflvalj, the existence or application of Number. 
*t!W!nt: S&m4nyataljL,from Genus. 

37 . The existence of number (in Sound) is with reference 
to the Genus.—116. 

The meaning is tha'i the existence of the number, fifty, etc., arises 
from the class notion of lea, ga, etc. Although there might be an infini¬ 
ty of lea's, etc., the letters determined by the notions of ha, ga, etc., are 
fifty, three, or eight, in the same way as Substances, Attributes, etc., 
are nine, twenty-four, etc., although there may be an infinity of them 
-according to differences within the group of each of them. This is tn» 

import. 
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The objector may say: “ This is that ga ,”—This recognition itself 
proves the permanence of Sound. Nor is it opposed by the perception, 
* Loud ga, soft ga,' which conveys, contrary properties ; because loud¬ 
ness, etc., are there due to external conditions. Nor is it to be main¬ 
tained that there cannot appear any difference from the difference of 
the external condition also ; for, then, the crystal also will not shine as- 
different, developing in the form of blue, yellow, etc., from the con¬ 
junction of the China rose t&piJija , etc., nor will the face also, when 
reflected as elongated, etc., in tne sword-blade, jewel, and looking-glass, 
appear to be different. If it be asked, To what does this property of 
loudness, etc., belong, which influences ga ? We reply : It may be the- 
property of Air, or of utterance, or of resonance. What is the use of 
fixing upon the particular one amongst them ? You also admit that 
loudness, etc., are natural distinctions, as the relation of high and low 
amongst them cannot be established or explained by the notions of 
lea, ga, etc.” 

We reply : It is not so. Because even when such contrary percep¬ 
tion exists, viz., ‘ ga is produced,’ ‘ ga is destroyed,’ ‘ ga which was just- 
heard, does not exist,’ ‘ the noise has stopped, etc., if this recognation, 
does not then cease, then it must be supposed to relate to class-notions. 
Otherwise such recognition coming to rest upon the permanence or 
steadi-ness of individual Sounds, the above contrary perceptions- 
themselves would not be produced. Nor is this the property of Air,, 
because'the properties of Air are not the objects of aural perception. 
Nor again is it the property of the utterance ; for if utterance is ouly 
Air, then the defect has been already pointed out ; if it is something- 
else, then nobody can say what it is. Nor again is it the property of 
resonance, for loudness, etc., are perceived also in the resonance from 
the conch, etc., even though ga is not found there. The naturalness of 
loudness, etc., however, does not involve an intermixture of classes, for 
its diversity is obtained from its being pervaded by the class-notion of 
ga, etc., Moreover, there is a very distinct mode of distinguishing 
forms in the ga’a, etc., utterer by male and female parrots and man, 
as also in those uttered by a male and a female, as well as in thosfr 
uttered by those who are neither males nor females ; by which a parrot,, 
etc., concealed from vision by branches, a screen, etc., are inferred. 
But their being produced by external conditions does not arise from 
external conditions which can be perceived, as in “ a young woman 
looking yellow with saffron.” Nor is their being produced by external 
conditions proved by argument, for no proof of such p, conclusion 
exists. So far in brief—37. 

Here ends the second chapter of the second book in Sankara’s 
commentary on the Vai§e§ika aphorisms. 

Vivrtti —Some explain the production of Sound on the principle- 
of ripples and waves. According to them, the first Sound is produced 
from the impact of a drum and a drum-stick, etc., within the limits of 
that particular Space. Then outside that circle and within the confinea 
of the ten quarters the second Sound is produced from the first, and. 
extends it. After that, beyond this second circle, and within the confinea 
of the ten quarters, the third Sound is produced from the second. And. 
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in the same way the production of the fourth and other Sounds should 
be understood. Others, however, hold that the production of Sound 
takes place on the principle of the ball of the kadamba flower. In their 
view, the second and other Sounds are neither, single nor confined to 
the ten quarters taken together, but are produced ten-fold in ten-quar¬ 
ters. (Thus the one is the theory of the successive production of single 
Sounds, while the other is the theory of the simultaneous production of 
xuultiple Sounds). This is the difference. 
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BOOK THIRD—CHAPTER FIRST. 

Objects (f the senses. 

Upaskdra .—Having thus in the boooimI book completed the examination of the external 
Substanoes, the another following the order of enumeration, now proceeds to oonstruot a basis 
for an inciuiry respecting the Soul. 

sifasr ffiy n q ?-. Mimn 


ufir^i: Prasiddh&h, universally known, perceived. ffnpjl*lU—Indri- 
y&rth&k object of the senses. 

1 . The objects of the senses are universally known.—117. 


The objects of the Senses, e. </., Smell, Taste, Colour, Touch, and 
Sound, are capable of being apprehended by the several external sensj- 
organs- Amongst them, the universal cognition or experience of S >und 
having been shown by the aphorism, “ Sound is that object of which the 
organ of apprehension is the ear ” (II. ii. 21). it is in like manner 
demonstrated that Smell, etc., ending with Touch (i. e., Smell, Taste, 
Colour, Touch) are universally known. Thus Smell is that object of 
which the organ of approhension is the olfactory organ ; Taste is that 
object of which the organ of apprehension is the organ of taste ; Colour 
is that object of which the organ of apprehension is the eye alone - r 
Touch is that object of which the organ of apprehension is the organ of 
touch alone. And by the word, ‘ object ’ there is, in all these cases, 
denoted a real entity possessed of properties, and therefore the defini¬ 
tions cannot be too wide by over-extending to Sinell-ness, etc., and to 
the non-existence of Smell, etc. Hence Smell-ness is the possession of 
a sub-class of Attribute-ness, appearing in what is apprehended by the 
olfactory organ. So also with rogard to Taste, etc. Consequently, 
supersensuous Smell, etc., are not left out.—1. 


Vivriti _‘ PrasiddMh,’ means subject of ascertainment by per¬ 

ception. 

Mark of supersensuous object. 


Upaikdra —He explains the application of the universal lexperienoe o' the objeots of the. 
senses to the inquiry respecting the Soul. 

tq: HI n '"Ml 

Indriyftrtha-prasiddhih, the universal experience of 
the objects of the senses, Indriy&rthebhyah, from the senses- 

and their object. wrufcrctq Arth&ntarasya, of a different object. 
Hetufc, mark. 

2. The universal experience of the objects of the senses is- 
the mark of (the existence of) object different from she senses and 
their objects.—118. 

1 Hetufc,’ ♦. e., Mark, 1 Arth&ntarasya,’ », e.. of the Soul. * Indriy&r- 
thebhyafc, i. e., from the senses as well as their objects. The meaning- 
is that it is the mark of the Soul which is a different object from Colour, 
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etc-, as well as from those which possess them. Though it is implied here 
that only knowledge is the mark of the existence of the Soul, yet inas- 
BiwAtfis there being a universal experience of the objects of the senses, 
the iM|pdiate presentation to the mind of Colour, etc., is more com¬ 
monly Known, the mark of there being a Soul is described as constituted 
by that universal experience.' Row this universal ex{ erience must 
reside somewhere, either as an effect as a water-pot, or as an Attribute, 
or as an Action. This universal experience, again, since it is an act in 
the same manner as cutting is an act, must be produced by an instru¬ 
ment. That which is the instrument of the universal experience is the 
senses ; and the latter, being an instrument, must be employed by an 
agent, as an axe and the like, are employed. Thus, that in which this 
universal experience resides, and which employs the olfactory and other 
organs for its instruments, is the Soul_2. 

The body or the erases are not the seat of perception. 

Upaukdra .—Lest it be Baid, “Lot the body or the senses be tho foundation of the universal 
experience or perception, because their presence aud absence are more manifest as determin¬ 
ing perception. What is the use of the supposition of any other foundation ? Thus, oonaoi- 
oubness is an attribute of the body, being its effeot, dike its Colour,etc. The same should be 
understood in tne oase of its beirg an attribute of the senses ; ” so he Bays : 

#5*^ i: II ^ I $ I \ II 

*r: Sah, that, i. e., perception, sprain AnapadeSal?, the semblance 
or simulacrum of a mark ; a false mark. 

3. Perception (as a mark inferring the body or the senses as 

its substratum) (is) a false mark.—119. • 

‘ Anapadelah’ mea ;s the appearance or semblance of an ‘ apadeSa/ 
i. e , mark. Thus the meaning is that the being an effect of the body or 
the senses is the mere semblance of a mark, inasmuch as such an argu¬ 
ment applies to the cognition produced by a lamp is therefore not-one- 
pointed, i. e.,.multifarious—3. 

JiluUya .—The sense or the object cannot be a mark for the inference 
of the Pelf. 

Above continued'. 

I 

Ifpaskdra .—It may bo rejoined, 1 ‘ By ‘ the being an effeot of the body or the senses ’ ia 
meant the being an effeot of them only in so far as they are determined by the oharaoteristio 
of consciousness ; whereas the whole of eonsoiousness 1 b not the effeot of the lamp, ate. There¬ 
fore there is no indeterminateness of fiuotuation.” So he says : 

VWtPflMh II \ I $ I # II 

K&ran&jfian&t, because the causes) or constituents are 
devoid of cognition or consciousness. 

4. (The body or the senses cannot be the seat of perception), 
because there is no consciousness in the causes (*.«., the component 
parts, of the body).—120. 
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It is mea.it (that the body or the senses cannot be the seat of per¬ 
ception), because of the absence of consciousness in the hands, feet, etc., 
or in their parts, which are the causes, i.e., components of the body. For 
it is observed that the particular attributes of Earth, etc., are preceded 
by like attributes in their causes. In like manner, if there existed 
consciousness in the components of the body, it might possibly exist 
also in the body. But this is not the case. Jt cannot be urged that 
consciousness may exist also in the components of the body ; for it 
would entail the absence of uniformity in the actions of the body, since 
uniformity is never observed amongst a plurality of sentient beings. It 
would then also follow that, after the amputation of the hand, there will 
be no more recollection of that which was experie iced within the limit 
of the band, according to the maxim, “ One does not remember that 
which has bean experienced by another.” Moreover, the supposition 
would entail that, after the destruction of the body, there would be no 
experience of the co isequances of the acts performed by the body, e. </., 
causing hurt, etc., for certainly Maitra does not suffer the consequences 
of the sins committed by Chaitra. And hence there would be an anni¬ 
hilation of acts performed, and ai accesion of acts not performed.—4. 

The body or the senses are not the seat of perception, continue !. 

Upatlcdra .—It may be added in objeotion that conaoiouaness exists in a minute degree in 
the ooraponents.of the body, whereas it is manifest in the body, and that therefore it oannot 
be said that it is cot preoeded by a like attribute in the oause, nor does there arise the impos¬ 
sibility of uniformity. Anticipating this, he says : 

91*13. iRius.il 

qrr*$g K&ryegu, in the effects. VTWTCf Jnan&t, jbecause there would 
be consciousness. 

5. Because (there would be) consciousness in the effects.— 

121 . 

If, as a matter of fact, consciousness existed in the primary causes 
of the body, namely the ultimate atoms, then it would also exist in the 
water-pot, etc., which are the effects originated by them also. Moreover, 
consciousness would exist in products such as water-pots, etc., also 
because the particular attributes of Earth pervade all terrene ex¬ 
istence. But consciousness is not observed to exist in these 
products.—5. 

The body or the senses are not the seat of perception, continued. 

Upa»kAra.—ln anticipation of the further rejoinder that oonsoiou«neu| mty in reality 
exist, in an imperceptible degree, in the water-pot, eto., also, he says : 

l| VI U * II 

A jfi&n&t, because it is not known. W Gha, and. 

6. And because it is not known (that any minute degree of 
consciousness exists in the water-got, etc).—122. 
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The meaning is that there is no consciousness in the water-jar, 
etc., inasmuch as it is not known by any means of knowledge. If you 
admit that which is beyond the range of all means of knowledge, then 
you will have to admit also that a hare has horns, and so on. For, by- 
no kind of evidence, is it known that consciousness exists in the 
water-jar, etc—6. 

Vivfiti. —It is more proper to conceive some one other substance as 
the seat of consciousness than to imagine a plurality of consciousness 
in various portions of matter. This is the import. 

On the theory that consciousness resides in the body, recollection 
of what is experienced in infancy, will be impossible in youth, etc, 
because of the non-existence of that which had the experience, since 
the destruction of the infant-body must be observed by the destruction 
of its material. Similarly, there would be no activity at sucking the 
breasts on the part of a child just born, because of the impossibility 
at that stage of the understanding that this is the means of attaining 
the desi ruble which is the cause of activity. According to the advocate 
of the existence of a separate conscious being, the activity explained by 
the possibility of reminiscence due to the impression produced by the 
understanding in the previous birth that this is the means of attaining 
the desirable. Recollection of other experiences in the previous birth, 
does not take place owing the absence of appropriate external 
stimuli. 

JBhdsya.—reads III. i. 5 and 6 as one aphorism, and explains it in 
the sense that as cognition iB found within one effect, e. g., the body, 
and is not found within another effect, e. g., a jar, therefore, it follows 
that there can be no cognition in their combinative causes (which must 
be same in both cases). 

■ Fallacious mark. 

UjtatlAra .—It may bo urged, “ It has been affirmed that an employer (a presiding soul) 
is inferred from the organ of hearing land other instruments. But this is not a legitimate 
inference, for the auditory and other organs are neither identiaal with, nor are produoed 
by, the Soul, and, unless one of these alternatives be admitted, thereiis no proof of the universal 
oonooiuitanoe or inseparable exiatenoe of these organs and the Soul ; and, unless there be such, 
inseparable existence, there oan bo no inference.” So he says in reply .- 

i: II ^ II I « II 

Anyat, something else. ^ Eva, certainly. Hetub, make. 

Iti, hence, iproftr: AuapadeSafc, no mark. 

7. A mark is certainly something else (than that of which 
it is a mark). Hence (a mark, which is identical with the thing 
of which it is a mark, is) no mark (at all.)—123. 

The mark or means of proof can but be something else than that 
which is t i be proved. It cannot be identical with that which is to be 
proved ; for, were it so, it would follow that the thing which is to be 
proved, would have no difference from the means of proof. Therefore, a 
means of proof, constituted by identity with that which is to be proved, 
is no means of proof, %.no mark at all. — 7. 
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Bhdsya .—Something quite different is the mark of inference of the 
Self; the sense or the object cannot be such a mark. What this 
1 something quite different ’ is, is declared in the eighteenth aphorism 
of this chapter. 

Fallacious mark — continued. 

Upatkdra .—It be may said, “As the Soul is not idontioal with the auditory and other 
organa of sense, so there is no production of the latter from the former. For the senseorgane 
of hearing, eto., are not produod from the Soul, as smoke is produoed from fire ” So he says : 

Wlfart Arth&ntaram, any one thing : ft Hi, because- Arth- 

&ntarasya, of any other thing. AnapadeSh, not a mark. 

8. (Although a mark is quite different From that of which 
it is a mark, still they are not wholly unconnected), for, any oi.e 
thing cannot be a mark of any other thing.—124. 

Because, as the effect, e. g., smoke, etc., is a different thing from 
an ass, so it is also a different thing from its cause, e. g., fire, etc. So 
that in the absence of any distinction in respect of being a different 
object, a particular nature is the regulative principle here, whereby 
the smoke does not infer an ass, but only fire. And if that nature 
belongs to any thing other than the effect, then that too really becomes 
a mark. Thus an effect cannot be a mark, if it is devoid of the parti¬ 
cular nature intended here. Thus, identity and causation only cons¬ 
titute inseparable existence or universal concomitance ; these two are 
reduced into inseparable existence ; or, ic is co-ordinate with them as 
the principle of inference; or, its apprehension is dependent upon 
the apprehension of the above two only. Hence the aphorism is only 
the statement of an argument for causing confusion to the disciples 
in the above way. This is the import.—8. 

Marks of inference. 

Upatkdra.— Now, in order to make it cloar that 1 universal oonoomitanoe or inseparable 
oxistenoe may be found elsewhere than in the oases of identity and oausation, he says : 

ftdfk wmius.ii 

Samyogi, the conjunct. Samav&yi, the combined or in¬ 
herent. Ek&rthasamav&yi, the combined together in oi e 

thing, or co-inherent. Virodhi, the contradictory. 

9. The conjunct, the combined, the con-combined, and the 
contradictory also (are marks of inference).—125. 

“ The body has skin, because it is the body”—here the mark is 
the conjunct or the contiguous. For skin is described as a naturbl in¬ 
tegument of matter capable of growth and decay. And it is neither an' 
effect nor a cause of the body, but merely produced together with the 
body and in invariable conjunction with it. Similarly, the combined is J 
also a mark. For instance, “ Ether possesses Magnitude or extdhsion, 
beoause it is a Substance, like a water-pot, etc.” ; here Magnitude or 
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extension which is to be proved is proved by the property of Substance* 
ness which is in essential combination with Ether- Or, to take another 
example. The extension of an atom, a particular form or limit of exten¬ 
sion or Magnitude is proved by this that the relativity or degree of 
extension or Magnitude must somewhere cease ; whereby the ultimate 
atom is inferred as that in which the limit of extension rests. 

The inference of Ether by Sound, etc., and the inference of the Soul 
by knowledge, etc., are inferences of the cause by the effect ; so that 
they are not instanced here.—9. 

Maries of inference — continued. 

Upasklra —Tiie author of the aphorisms illustrates the co-inhereut or coexistent 
n) »rk. 

WWW?* II ^ I t I ir 

«PTs 4 K&ryyam, an effect. qrxwjfcwcW K&ryy&ntarasya, of another offect. 

10. One effect (may be the mark of inference) of another 
effect.—126. 

An effect e. g., Colour, is the mark of another effect, e. g., Touch. 
This is merely illustrative. Thus, that which is not an effect, e. g. t the 
iinity of Ether, is a mark of the individual separateness of Ether, and 
so in the case of its extreme largeness.—10. 

Above continued. 

Upaskdra.—He illustrates the oontradiotory mark. 

II \ I U « U 

fartfa Virodhi, the contradictory. Abhfftam, the non-existent, 

or non-product, or that which has not taken place. Bhdtasya, of 
the existent, or that which has taken place. 

11. The opposite, i.e., the non-existent (is a mark) of the 
existent.—127. 

That which has not taken place, e. g., a shower,Jis a mark of that which 
has taken place, e. g., the conjunction of air and clouds, (where clouds 
being dispersed by air, showers do not take place). So also is the 
recitation of a mantra which is the contradictory or counter-agent of 
a tumour, etc. Thus that which has not taken place, i. e., has not been 
produced, e. g-, a tumour, etc., is the mark ef that which has taken 
place, e. g., the recitation of a mantra or sacred text, (where a tumour is 
prevented by the recitation of the appropriate mantra )—14. 

Marita of inference — continued. 

Upaikdra.—He gives another illustration of a oontradiotory mark : 

M I 1 I W II 

ijjf Bhdtam, that which has taken place. Abhdtaaya, of that 

'which has not taken place. 
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12. That which has taken place, (is a mark) of that which 
has not taken place.—-128. 

That which has taken place, e. g., a tumour, etc., is a mark of that 
which has not taken place, e. g., the,recitation of a mantra■ So also that 
which has taken place, e. g., the conjunction of air and clouds is a mark 
of that which has not taken place, e. g., a shower. Similarly that which 
has taken place, e. g. t a burn, is a mark of that which has not taken 
place, e. g. t the application of a gem, etc., to destroy the burnii g pcwer 
of the fire. Similar instances should be understood.—12. 

Above continued. 

Vpatkdra.— He illustrates another ooptradiotory mark : 

^ im u n II 

Bhfitah, that which has taken place Bhiltasya, of that 

which has taken place. 

13. —That which has taken place, (is a mark) of that which 
has taken place.—129. 

There is sometimes inference of an existing contradictory from an- 
other existing contradictory ; as when, On seeing a snake swelling with 
anger, it is inferred that there is an ichneumon behind a bush. In this 
case, the snake excited is that which is, existent, ai d the ichneumon 
hidden by the bush is also in existence. Therefore, an existent, 
as the mark of another existent object. On the other hand, a shower 
cannot exist at the same time as the conjunction of air and clouds, 
nor can tumours, etc., co-exist with the recitation of mantras. —13. 

Marks of inference — continued. 

UpaakArc .—Now he shows the importance or use of the above recapitulation : 

II ^ I u u II 

Prasiddhipftrvakatv&t, because preceded by (the re¬ 
collection of) the ‘pervasion’ or universal relation, Apadetasya, 

of the mark. 

14. (These are valid marks), because the characteristic of an 
inferential mark is that it is preceded by (the recollection of the) 
universal relation (of itself and of that of which it is a mark).— 
130. 

‘ Prasiddhi ' means recollection of universal relation. ‘ Apadeta ” 
denotes a mark. Therefore the mark attended with the recollection of 
universal relation, is described by that member of an argumeut which 
states the mark, or by that member which states the deduction ; so that, 
the mark is, as has been stated, prectddd by recollection of universal 
relation. Thus universal relation, (t. e., a true major premiss) exista 
in all these cases of inference of an agent by the instruments suchaa 
the organ of hearing, etc., and of the Soul as their substratum by the 
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attributes such as knowledge, etc.; whereas there is no universal rela¬ 
tion in the inference by which you (/. e., the opponent) have sought to 
establish knowledge as an attribute of the body, through the mark 
that it is an effect of the body. This is the import. 

It may be asked, what is this universal relation ? It is not merely 
inviolable relation ; for, in the case of inference from cause to effect, 
it is not known that inviolable or invariable concomitance is the being 
not the ground of the co-existence of the absolute non-existence of 
that which has to be proved, and because inference from cause to effect 
it is impossible that invariable concomitance is the not being the seat 
of that which is not the seat of that which has to be proved, and 
also bemuse snuke, etc., are the seat of that which is not the seat of 
Ihat, whatevei it may be, which has to be proved. 

Nor is it inseparable existence, for that is either the non-existence 
of the mark in the absence of that which is to be proved, or existence 
of the mark after deduction has been drawn from that which is to be 
prove 1. It cannot be said that because sometimes there is non-existence 
of smoke, also where no ass exists, and there is existence of smoke also 
where an ass exists, therefore uniform agreement and uniform difference 
tire intended here ; because the very same uniformity is the subject of 
■enquiry, o. 

Nor -is it relation to a whole. If it be the relation of the whole of 
the major,.term to the middle term, such relation does not exist even 
in the case of smoke, etc., which are not equally pervasive as their 
corresponding -major terms. Let it be relation of the whole of the 
middle term to the major term ; but this is impossible, for there does 
not exist in the whole of the middle term relation to a single major 
term. Let it be relation of the whole of the major term to the whole 
of the middle term. This also is not valid, for it is nowhere possible 
^hat there should be relation of the whole of the major term to the 
whole of the middle term, inasmuch as the individuals denoted by the 
-major and ths middle term are related each to each. And in the 
case of the terms being unequally pervasive, there would be a want 
•of pervasion or universal relation. 

Nor is the relation essential. For essence means either the nature 
■or condition of a thing, or (condition in itself, or production by itself). 
>Now, if the nominal affix which converts ‘ essence ’ into the form 
J essential,' has the sense of production thereby, then the definition 
will be too narrow to apply to universal relation characterised as 
Combination. If the affix bears the sense of dependence upon it or 
residing in it, in that case also the definition will be too narrow to 
Apply to Combination, for combination does not reside in, ». «., depend 
upon, anything whatever • and also because even Conjunction neither 
resides in, nor is produced by, smoke-ness, etc., which are the pro¬ 
perties of the middle term. 

Nor is the relation, non-accidental or non-coditional. For an 
-up&dhi, accident or external c6 idition, itself is difficult to ascribe, and 
were it easy to ascribe, would be difficult to conceive. And were it 
easy to conceive, it would still involve * mutual dependence ' or 
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* reciprocity ’ or argument in a circle, for there being pervasion of 
the major term, the conception of the non-pervasion, etc-, of the middle 
term would depend upon the conception of the universal relation. 

Nor is universal relation mere relation. Fcr, though variable 
relation also appears as universal relation, though its reference to 
particular place and particular time, yet, as the knowledge of it does 
not govern the inferential process, it is, therefore, required to deter¬ 
mine that universal relation only which, by being known, will become 
the means of inference. 

Nor is universal relation co-existence with the major term which 
is not the counter-opposite of the absolute non-existence appertaning to 
that which contains the middle term, (i. e., the minor term; For fire 
also is the counter-opposite of the absolute non-existence, present in 
that which has smoke, since it is not that in a kitchen hearth there is- 
not the absolute non-existence of volcanic fire. In such an intance 
as “This has conjuncetion, because it is a Substance,” the definition 
would become too narrow, as the absolute non-existence of Conjunction 
would be co-extensive with the mark or means of inference. It cannot 
be said, Universal relation is co-extension with the major term which 
is not the counter-opposite of the absolute non-existence which ia 
oo-extensive with itself and which is the contradictory of the counter- 
opposite, because the absolute non-existence of conjunction falls short 
or being the contradictory of the counteropposite.” For the absolute 
non-existence of conjunction also is the contradictory of the counter¬ 
opposite ; otherwise, it would be useless to imagine differences of 
delimiting circumstances for differences of delimitations are not 
imagined for the purpose of showing the states of being produced and. 
non-eternal. 

Nor is universal relation the not being the foundation or substratum 
of non-co-extension with the major term ; for in the inference from 
cause to effect, there is not konwn any such non-co-extension with the 
major term. It is in fact another form of being th-» foundation of that 
which is not the foundation of the major term. 

Nor is the universal relation of a thing the possession of the form 
which determines its relation to something else, for the characteristic 
of fire also has the function of determining relation to or the co- 
extension of smoke. It cannot be sait that because of wider extension 
this is not the case ; for it is obsevred that, that which determines, the 
pervasion (e. g. t fire) has a wider extension (in other words, fire exista 
where there is no smoke), and the characteristic of Smoke also has a- 
wider extension inasmuch as there exists smoke pendant on the surface 
of the sky e. g., in clouds;. If therefore, a qualification be added for 
the purpose of excluding such instances, then it must be allowed that, 
that whioh determines the characteristic of being the middle term 
(vy&pya) the same is intended to determine the characteristic of being 
co-extended, and hence there is the fallaoy of self-dependence (dlmdira- 
ya). The view also that two things are universally related, when the- 
one possesses the form of determining the co-existence of the other in a. 
common substratum, is fallacious in the Bame way. 

In reply to the above objections, we. jnay proceed to state as 
follows! pervasion or universal relation is a non-accidental relation; 
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while by the being non-accidental is meant co-existence in the same 
substratum with a variably present sddhya or that which has to be 
proved ( i.e ., the major term which is predicated of the minor, in the con¬ 
clusion), of all those in which the mark or middle term is sometimes 
present and sometimes absent, or co-existence in the same substratum 
with a sddhyd co-existent with the absolute non-existence of the counter¬ 
opposites of all those which are the counter-opposites of the absolute non¬ 
existence co-existing in the same substratum with the mark. The mean¬ 
ing of the two expressions is co-existence in the same substratum with 
the sddhya which is not pervaded by anything that does not pervade the 
sddhana or the middle term ; in other words, it is the characteristic of 
being pervaded by all that which is pervasive of the sddhya. It may 
be said that this is difficult to understand from the relative com¬ 
pound which has been employed here. For this reason there is need of 
observation and argument also. In other words, pervasion, vydpti , is 
co-existence in the same substratum with the sddhya which is not the 
counter-opposite of the absolute non-existence co-existing in the same 
•substratum with the sddhana. By absolute non-existence is intended 
that which possesses the counter-opposite determined by the genera of 
fire-ness, etc., Therefore, even though in the smoke of the kitchen 
hearth there is co-existence in the same substratum with the absolute 
non-existence of mountain fire, yet it is no fault, because there never 
arises the intuition that there is not fire in that which has smoke. 
Snbstanceness, however, is never co-existent in the same substratum 
with the absolute non-existence of the charateristic of being in con¬ 
junction, for we never have the intuition that substance is not con¬ 
junct, because, although conjunctions singly do not appear in that 
which is the subject of pervasion, yet the generic quality of beinjr 
conju-nct appears in that which is the subject of pervasion, and is 
itself pervasive. 

Objection .—But the being non-accidental implies the absence of 
accident or adjunct, upddhi ; and upddhi itself is difficult to obtain. 

Answer .—It is not so. Because the characteistic of upddhi belongs 
to that which does not pervade the sddhana, i. e., the middle term, while 
it does pervade the sddhya, i. e., the major term. So it has been said, 
“ upddhi is that which is dependent upon another upddhi, (for determin¬ 
ing non accidentality), in the case of the sddhana, and which is not 
dependent upon another upddhi, (for determining non-accidentality), 
in the case of the sddhya .” 

Objection —But the definition does not include an upddhi which it 
only n on-pervasive of the sddhya. For example, Air is perceptible, becausa 
it is the substratum of touch which is perceptible. Here the possession 
Of developed colour is suoh an upddhi. So also is the characteristic of 
being produced by rating herbs (which might produce blackness), in, 
4i He is black, because he is the son of Mitrl ” (a low-born woman). For, 
the possession of developed colour is not pervasive of perceptibility, 
since it does not exist in the perception of the Soul as well as of Attri¬ 
bute and Action ; toor is the characteristic of being produced by eating 
herbs pervasive of blackness, since it does not exist in the case of the 
blackness of the blaok crow, cnekoo, cloud, black-berries, etc. 
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Answer _The objection is not valid. For, that which is non-perva- 

sive of the sddhana, while it is pervasive of the sddhya as finally deter¬ 
mined,—the same is intended as the upddhi. And a sddhya becomes 
finally determined, when it is determined by a property, by determina¬ 
tion by which the pervasiveness of the upddhi remains unbroken. In the 
instances given the possession of developed colour is pervasion of per¬ 
ceptibility by the determination or limitation of external substantiality, 
and is apprehended by agreement and difference. As regards the second 
instance, it has been ascertained in the works of Charaka, Sufiruta, and 
other medical writers, that the characteristic of being produced by 
eating herbs is pervasive towards the sddhya determined by the black¬ 
ness of a person, which can be produced (artificially). Other cases 
should be similarly understood. 

Objection .—Still it is not the meaning of the word, updphi. An 
upddhi is something the property of which shines in another object, (.g., 
a China rose, etc., in reference to a crystal, etc. In the case of an un¬ 
equally pervaded upddhi, there being absence of the characteristic of 
that which can be pervaded, its property cannot shine in the approved 
sddhana. 

Answer .—This is true. The primary use of the word, upddhi, is 
only where it is equally pervaded (as the sddhya ), e. g.,h\ the possession 
of fire produced from moist faggots, (for wherever there is such fire, 
there is smoke, and vice versa). In other places, its use is secondary. 
The secondary sense infers variation, or deviation, according to the 
rule that, that which deviates from the pervader of something, also 
deviates from that thing. And there exists sddhana which doviates from 
the upddhi which is pervasive of the sddhya. Hence, that the sddhana 
deviates from the sddhya, and that, that which is not pervaded by that 
which pervades an object, is also not pervaded by that object, together 
infer that there is no proof of the characteristic of being pervaded, or 
brings forward a contrary argument, satpratipaksa * there being proof 
of the non-existence of the sddhya from the non-existence of the upddhi, 
which is pervasive of the sddhya, in the paksa, i. e., the subject, which 
is the minor term). So it has been said, “ The disputant may bring 
forward an upddhi, governing the sddhya finally determined, even 
though it be divorced from the rule or determination of the sddhya 
maintained by the speaker, such upddhi being equally (a means of 
discrediting the conclusion, orj a source of satpratipaksa.” And such 
upddhi is brought forward by arguments adverse to the absonce of 
arguments in favour of bddha obstruction, (i. e., the certainty of the 
non-existence of the sddhya), and deviation (». e., the non-co-existence 
of the sddhana with the sddhya). 

It has boen held that by the non-co-existence of which the non-co¬ 
existence of the sddhana with the sddhya arises, the same is upddhi. But 
here the instrumental case-ending is used to express neither instrument, 
nor means, mode, nor mark. Nor is the construction to be completed 
thus, By the non-co-existence of which being known, the non-co-existence 
of the sddhana with the sddhya becomes known ; for the definition, not 

* tatpratipakf a has been defined ai “ an argument which contains a oounter-mark capable 
of demonstrating the non-existence ef that which has te be proved," .(Wife JTarka-samgraha). 
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applying to an unknown upAdhi, would not apply to upAdhis in obvious 
cases of non-co-existence- It is diffcult to ascertain it (i. e., upAdhi ) 
significatively or by its significance, since it is impossible to formulate 
or invent, an upAdhi without (first) establishing the characteristic of 
beiri£ the means of the inference of non-co-existence. The characteris¬ 
tic of being other than the pakaa (or the subject of the conclusion), 
again, though suffering from the characteristic of an upAdhi, is yet not 
an upAdhi ; for, it would involve obstruction to itself, e. g., dubiousness 
and not-one-pointedness in the pakaa. For if there is no doubt about 
it, then it is not a pakaa ; if,it is a pakaa, then doubt is necessary, and 
consequently, dubiousness and not-one-pointed-ness become certain. 
That which remains to be said on this topic, may be sought in the 
MayAkha .— 14- 

Enumerration of fallaciea. 

Upaslcdfar —Now, with a view to distinguish (logioal) marks (of inferenoe) whioh have 
gone before sb well as those whioh will come hereafter, from fallacious marks, he begins the 
eeotion of fallacies, andisays : 

nsntfsj.frm r. M i U H n 

Aprasiddha]j, unproved. WT^r: Anftpede&at, a fallacious 
mark. Asan, non-existent. Sandigdhafc, dubious. * Cha, and. 

Anapadesafo, A fallacious mark. 

15. The unproved is a false mark ; the non-existent and the 
dubious also are false marks.—131. 

‘ Aprasiddhalj, means that which is not pervaded or in universal 
relation, and that the universal relation of which has not been observed, 
and that which is in opposite universal relation, ». e-, the contradictory. 
The word includes the two forms of the unproved, in point of universal 
relation or being pervaded, and the contradictory. ‘ Asan ' means non¬ 
existent in the pakaa or the minor term, i. e., that which has not the 
property or possibility of residing in the pakaa or subject. And this is 
due sometimes to the unreality of the form (attributed to the mark), and 
sometimes to the absence of uncertainty and the desire to prove 'as) in 
the proof of that which has been already proved. ‘ Sandigdha^’ means 
that which causes the doubt whether the aAdhya be existent or non-exist¬ 
ent (in the subject of the conclusion). And this arises sometimes from 
the observation of common property, sometimes from the observation of 
a non-common property, and sometimes from the observation of the 
mark accompanying the aAdhya as well as its non-existence. The first 
is general multifarious, the second is particular multifarious, and the 
third is inconclusive.—15. 

BhAsya — aplita up III. i. 15 into two aphorisms: “ Apraaidhah 
anapadeiah ” and Aaanaaandigdhah cha anapadeiah." 

Fallacy illuatrated. 

Upaskdra .—Of the above-mentioned false marks, he gives an illustration or a mark whioh 
is fallaoious bsoause it is not pervaded by the denotation of the major term, also beoausa it is 
eontradiotory, and also because it U not known to exist in the form attributed to it: 

wnfo^Uift wh-« r. n * i \ i « u 
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q^ll^—YasmAt, because, frmft VifAni, (It) has horns. Wfm^Tasm&t, 
therefore. vqt Aivafc, a horse- 

16. Because (it) has horns, therefore (it is) a horse.—132. 

Where, the body of an ass becoming the pakfa or subject of the 
conclusion, such confusion, as “ This is what is a horse, because it has 
horns," due to the observation of the negative co-existence (or, simply, 
disagreement) that that which is not a horse is not horned as a hare, 
a jackal, a man, a monkey, etc-, prevails, there it is an example of tlie 
not-pervaded, the unreal, and the contradictory marks (i. e- t the 
fallacies of non-pervasion, unreality, and contradiction).— 16 . 

Above continued. 

Upatkira.— He illustrates multifariousness : 

Wi\W *VSH 

Yasm&t, because, frmft Viaani, (it) has horns. ffpwt Tasmht, 
therefore. Gaufc, a cow. |R| Iti, such, this. W Cha, and. 

Anaik&ntikasya, of a not-one-pointed or many-sided mark. 
Ud&haranam, an example. 

17. And, “Because (it) has horns, therefore (it is) a cow,” 
such is the example of a many-sided (mark).—133. 

Where, taking a buffalo as the pakea or subject, it is concluded that 
it is a cow because it has horns, there is general many-sided-ness. But 
when it is concluded that Ether is eternal because it is the seat of 
Sound, then there is particular many-sided-ness. So also in such ex¬ 
amples as “ Sound is non-eternal because it is sound," there being no 
universal relation, there is only particular many-sided-ness. But when 
the 8ddhya or the middle term is proved (to exist) only in the paska or 
the minor term, by bringing forward arguments which exclude vipakea* 
or contrary instances, it is then,that is, when co-existence with aapakfaf 
(or objects of the same class as the paksa), becomes known, that the 
mark of inference is a valid mark, for a paksax also must be a eapakea. 

There, (i. e., in the fifteenth Sdtram above), the unproved is that 
which is not proved by pervaded appearance in th e pakea. And it ia 
three-fold : (a) unproved in point of being pervaded, (b) unproved as 
such or by itself, (». e., in respect of the form attributed to it), and (c) 
unproved by substratum or situation. Of these, the unproved in point 
of being pervaded, is that of which the pervasion or invariable co-exist¬ 
ence has not been observed, whether from the non-observation of 
aotually existing pervasion, or from the non-existence of pervasion. 
Hence the non-existenoe of favourable arguments, etc,, are different 
kinds of the unproved. And this invalid mark has a thousand divisions 
according to the diversity of impossibility of predieate, impossibility of 

* Vipakfa is that wherein the non-existence of that Which has to bs proved, it certain. 

t Supakfa is that wherein the eviatenoe of that which hat to be proved, it certain. 

* Pakfa or subject, is that wherein the existence of that which hat to be proved, is 

doubtful. .... ... , 
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subject, impossibility of both, uncertainty and impossibility of predicate, 
uncertainty and impossibility of subject, uncertainty and impossibility 
• of both, and so on. And in all these cases, only absence of proof can be 
■discerned. 

Here the idea is this : The mark of inference is of three kinds only, 
:according to its division into the purely positive, the positive-and- 
negative, and the purely negative. Amongst these, the purely positive 
is an attribute belonging to all subjects of attributes, (». e., objects) ; 
.e. g., knowableness, nameableness, qualifiability, predicability, absolute 
non-existence of annihilation in attributes etc., destructible by the 
destruction of the subtratum of the absolute non-existence of eternal 
.substances, etc. For, no such thing exists, as that in which these 
attributes do not exist. The characteristic of the purely positive, there¬ 
fore, is that it penetrates everywhere, or that it is the counter-opposite 
of absolute non-existence. Though these exist in themselves also, 
^and so that uniformity of the mutual distinction of the container and 
the contained, is violated), that is no fault; for it has been said, “ In 
the case of appearance or existence (of one thing in another), recourse 
should be had to proof, and not to that which establishes difference and 
non-difference.” 

That mark is purely positive, of which the addhya is purely positive. 
Of this there are four forms, namely, existence of the pakaa, existence 
of the aapakaa, unobstruotedness, and the not being confronted with a 
jatpratipakaa, or equally valid argument to the contrary, which are the 
means of leading to inference. The same, together with the non-exist¬ 
ence of the vipakfa are the five forme of the positive-an d-negative. 
With the exception of the existence of the aapakfa the remaining are 
the four forms of the purely negative. That mark, therefore, is a mere 
semblance, i. e., a false mark, which is void of one or another of all the 
forms which, as a true mark, it might possess as the means of leading 
-to an inference. Accordingly, the characteristic of being a false mark 
or fallacy, is the being void of one or another of the forms which are 
the means of leading to an inference. Hence doubt also, like certainty, 
about the voidness of one or another of these forms, is an obstruction 
to inference, and proof of the inconolusiveness of the mark put forward 
by the speaker. But the purely positive and purely negative mark* do 
not become fallacies by being void of one or another of their fprms ; 
because, in the case of the purely positive, non-existence of the vipakfa, 
and in the case of the purely negative, existence of the aapakfa, lack 
the characteristic of being the means of leading to an inference. Simi¬ 
larly, the unproved by situation (e. g. t a castle in the air), the unproved 
by itself (e. g., a golden lion), and the unproved in part, are fallacies 
lay reason of the absence of that form which is existence of the pakfa ; 
the unproved in point of being pervaded, the contradictory,, and, the 
jgenerad many-sided, are fallacies by reason of defect in that form 
which is non.-existenee of vipakaa ; the particular many-sided and the 
inconolusive’are fallacies by reason of defect as regards existence of 
the aapakga ; the obstructed and the confronted with an equally valid 
argument to the contrary, are fallacies by reason of the absence of 
the characteristics of hot being obstructed add of not being confronted 
-with an equally valid argument to the contrary. So also, accidental- 
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ness and inapplicability do not lead to inference, because of the 
absence of certainty of the non-existence of the vipaksa ; absence , of 
favourable argument, and unfavourable argument, also do not lead to 
inference because of the absence of certainty of the non-existence of 
the vipaksa. In like manner, apparent (but fallacious) examples,, 
inadequate in regard to the sddhya, or in regard to the sddhana,. 
or in regard to both, if invalid as being fallacies, are so through the- 
uncertainty of the existence of the sapaksa■ If they are fallacious by 
themselves as being examples in appearance only, yet they are so 
mediately through the mark which is the same uncertainty of existence 
of the sapaksa. 

Marks of which the positiveness or agreement is not manifest, and 
marks of which the negativeness or difference is not manifest, however,, 
are resolved only into the insufficient, the inopportune, and the ground 
of defeat. 

Self-dependence, mutual dependence, circle in an argument, and 
infinite regression, by unsettling the certainty of universal relation or 
pervasion, become deficient in respect of one or the other of the forms 
of existence of the sapaksa and non-existence of the vipaksa, and there¬ 
by acquire the nature of fallacies. 

Amongst these fallacies, that is accompanied with non-co-existence,, 
which causes doubt alternating between the existence and the non¬ 
existence of the sddhya. The contradictory is that fallacy which pro¬ 
duces certainty of the non-existence of the sddhya. The unproved is 
that which is void of pervasion, existence- in the paksa and proving. 
According to K&Syapa, obstruction and-an equally valid argument to- 
the contrary are not independent fallacies. Of the.se, obstruction 
resolves itself either as the unproved by situation, or as the many- 
sided ; as it has been said, “ In obstruction (bddhd ), the mark is either 
non-existent in the paksa, or is many-sided.” An equally valid argu¬ 
ment to the contrary, also by causing doubt in respect of pervasion or 
invariable co-existence, etc-, in other places, really resolves itself into 
the many-sided, etc. 

The writer of the vritti, however, says that the word, ‘ cha,’ in the 
Sfitram, (III, i, 15, ibid), has the sense of 

bringing forward bddhd (obstruction) and satpratipaksa (an equally valid 
argument to tho contrary), and thereby follows the view of Gautama 
as expressed in tho sdtram, “ Fallacies are five, that which is accompanied 
with non-co-existence, the contradictory, that which is identical with 
the paksa that which is identical with the sddhya and that which is 
post in time,”(Ny&ya Siltram, 1. ii.4). But, from such statements as 
“ The contradictory, the unproved, and the dubious, declared K&Syapa, 
are no marks,” it appears that the Sfitrak&ra, i. e-, Kan&da), himself 
was inclined to uphold the threefoldness of fallacy. The word * cha ,* 
however, has the object of bringing forward what has been stated 
before. 

This s the idea. I have not dilated upon it for fear of increasing- 
the bulk of the book. More details should be sought in Maydkha .—17. 

Mark of .Inference of Soul. 

Vpatkdra.—'Se now points out the result of the analysis of fallaoles : 
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WVfPipn*! Atmk-indriya-artha-sannikar§&t, from contact 

•of the soul, the Bense, and the object. ^ Yat, which. Nigpadyate, 

is produced, Tat, that. tR«j^ Anyat, other, different. 

18. That (j. e., knowledge) which is produced from the 
contact of the soul, the sense, and the object, is other (than a false 
mark).—134. 

From the contact of the soul, the sense, and the object, it is know¬ 
ledge that is produced. And it is a mark of the existence of the soul, 
and, as such a mark, is different from the unproved, the contradictory, 
and the many-sided, that is to say, is not a fallacy. Thus, knowledge 
is, in two ways, a mark of the existence of the soul ; either by the 
inference that knowledge must reside somewhere, because it is an effect, 
like colour, etc., or by assuming the form of recognition, e. </., “ I who 
saw ain the same as I who am touching.” In the former case, effectness 
belonging to knowledge is not unproved, bocause of the assertion 
■“ (that) which is produced nor it is contradictory, for here, as in all 
other instances of arialoguous inference or inference from a sdmdnya- 
todrista or commonly -observed mark, there can be no contradiction; 
nor is it many-sided, for the very same reason. So that by means of 
the commonly observed characteristic, appertaining to it, viz., of being 
an effect or an attribute, knowledge truly becomes a mark of the 
•existence of the soul. Recognition, again, resiling from other agents, 
resolves into having but one agent or cause. 

(The Bauddha theory criticised.) ^ 

Objection —Recognition may be also due entirely to the relation of 
■effect and cause subsisting between understanding and consciousness. 

Answer. —This cannot be, as it would entail recognition also, of the 
understandings of the disciple and the preceptor. 

Objection. —But relation of the matter ( i . e., knowledge which causes 
activity or inclination) and the form does not exist there; and that 
relation is the exciting cause of recognition. 

Answer. —‘Matter,’ having the property of Substance, cannot 
possibly exist in the understanding (which is an attribute). Even if 
its existence were possible, understandings being momentary, recogni¬ 
tion of what was perceived before, would not be possible. For, no 
impression is thrust into subsequent understandings by a previous 
understanding, since you do not admit the existence of an abiding 
impression. And if it consists of the form of a stream of temporary 
understandings, it cannot be the oause of recollection at another time, 
nor of recognition. 

Objeetion _The stream of subjective consciousness, which is really 

-different from the stream of objective consciousness, is that which re 
-collects as well as that which recognises. 
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Answer —If it is permanent, then our ofceject is fulfilled. If it is of' 
the form of a stream of temporary understandings, then it has not yet 
freed itself from the fault already pointed out ; for then even there- 
can be no permanent impression. Moreover, proof is wanting that it 
is something different from objective consciousness. 

Objection —Proof is supplied by the stream of understandings, ‘ I 
am,’ ‘ am,’ and so on. 

Answer■ —May be. But if here states of objective consciousness- 
take in or receive as their matter, only the subjective consciousness,, 
then, in the absence of the characteristic of being the matter, frqm the- 
states of objective consciousness, their efficient causality also will, 
disappear ; for efficient causality is derived from the characteristic of 
being pervaded by the characteristic of the material cause. 

Objection —Let there be no efficient causality also. 

Answer —In that case, their existence also is gone. For the cha¬ 
racteristic of an entity or real substance is that it is the means of 
serving necessary purposes. 

Objection —Both the streams are received, as material, jointly by ' 
the stream of objective consciousness and the stream of subjective 
consciousness. 

Answer. —If it is so, then what fault has been committed by con¬ 
junction of wholes made up of parts, etc., when you also admit that 
a cause can operate at a different place ? 

Therefore, recognition proves, as being permanent, the soul which 
is inferred by knowledge, as its substratum. Hence nothing remains 
unproved. 

Or, the sHtram, is calculated to- 

refute the Sflwkhya theory that the understanding, being eternal, is 
not fit to infer the soul as its cause. It should be, then, interpreted 
thus : what you call the principle or entity, viz., the understanding, is 
nothing but knowledge ; for, there is the statement of synonyms, 
namely, “ understanding, comprehension, knowledge.” And it is 
produced from the contact of the soul, etc., and is really other than 
the inner sense the existence of which you admit. This is the meaning. 
The import, therefore, is that that does become the mark of the ex¬ 
istence of the soul_18. 

Vivriti —He gives another proof of the existence of the Soul : 

From ‘contact, i.e., of the mind with the ‘object of the sense,’ which. 
is the ‘soul,’ in other words, from the conjunction of the soul and the 
mind, the ‘knowledge which is produced,’ in the form of “I am happy,” 
•to., is ‘different,’ t.e., other than inference, as a proof of the existence 
of the Soul. This is a roundabout way of indicating that knowledge 
produced by the cognition of the soul and the mind, is perceptual,, 
since the definition of perception is knowledge produced from the 
contact of the senses ond objects. Altough such perception does not- 
prove the soul as different from the body, etc., yet, as it proves the 
•aoul in general, it is unobstructed. This is the import. 
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Or, the 8 Mr am states that the mark which infers the sonl, is not a 
false mark. 

Marks of Inference of other Souls. 

Upaskdra. —Having described the inference of one’a own eoul, he now show* the 
inference of other eouls : 

m-jcicf- a! gjjemCTfafS 'Rtf firjfn mhi ts.u 

Pravritti-nivritti, activity and inactivity, occupation and 
withdrawal. * Cha and. SREpWqft Pratyag-fttmani, in the in-going or 
in-dwelling soul, in one's own soul. KC Dfi?te, observed. Paratra, 
elsewhere, of other souls, Lihgam, mark. 

19. And activity and inactivity, observed in one’s own soul, 
are the marks of (the existence of) other souls.—135. 

‘Pratyag-Atmani' means in one’s own soul. 1 Pravritti-nivritti' are 
particular volitions caused by desire and aversion. By them are 
produced bodily actions, characterised as or muscular motion, of 
which the objects are the acqiaition of the agreeable and the avoidance 
of the disagreable. So that, on observing muscular motion in another 
body, the inference of another soul takes place in the following man¬ 
ner. This muscular motion must have been produced by volition, 
because it is muscular motion, as is my muscular motion. And that 
volition, iB the product of a soul, or is seated in a soul, because it is 
volition, as is my volition.—19. 

Here ends the first chapter of the third be ok in the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the Vaifie;ika Aphorisms, 
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BOOK THIRD—CHAPTER SECOND. 

Mark of the existence of Mind. 

UpaMra .—Distinction of real and fallacious marks is the subjeot-matter of the (preoe* 
ding) chapter. Now, going to bring the examination of the Soul to a olose, the author, by 
a transgression of the order of enumeration (of the Substances) [vide I. i, 5), introduces the 
examination of the Mind, and says : 

* i<h P44 woftrs.'f 

Atmendriyilrthasannikarse, on contact of the Soul 
with the senses and their objects. Jn&nasya, of knowledge- 

Bh&vah, existence, production, appearance. SPTfr: Abh&valj, non¬ 
existence, non-production, non-appearance. ( Bhdsya—reads the words 
‘ bhdvah ’ and ‘ abhdvah ’ in a compounded form as bhtivdbhdvah.’) Cha, 

and. ipnET: Manasah, of the Mind. faffi? Lingam, Mark. 

1. The appearance and non-appearance of knowledge, on 
contact of the Soul with the senses and the objects are the marks 
(of the existence) of the Mind.—136. 

He will say that the movement of the Mind is the mark (of the 
Soul). If, therefare, Mind is found on examination to be the instrument 
or means of knowledge, and as being dense, moulded, or ponderable 
( )> then it becomes proved that the Soul is that, being directed 

by which, the Mind comes te be connected with the sense apprehensive 
of the desired or agreeable object, rather than with any other 
sense. This is the reason of tho violation of the order of enumeration. 
The meaning is that the Mind is that which, while there is contact of the 
soul with the sense and its object, being connected with the sense, there 
is production ef knowledge, and which not being so connected with the 
sense, there is non-production of knowledge. 

Objection —Mind is all-pervading or universal- Nevertheless, non¬ 
simultaneity of knowledge can be inferred from this alone that Mind 
possesses the property of an iastrument. Moreover, Mind is universal 
because, like Time, it is a substance void of any distinctive attribute; 
because, like tho Soul, it is the substratum of Conjunction which is the 
non-combinative cause of knowledge ; and because, like Ether, it pos¬ 
sesses the absolute non-existence of Touch ; and there are similar other 
proofs of its universality. 

Answer. —It is not so. If Mind were universal or all-pervading, 
then as it would be connected with all the senses, there would be only 
one cognition including all the senses (i. e., omni-sensuous). If it be 
replied that {objection) such is not the case, because there is a contrariety 
amongst the effects ; we deny this, (answer) for a complete cause does 
not take notice of contrariety and non-contrariety whereby it might be 
apprehensive of the contrariety of the characteristics of belonging to 
perception by the eye, organ of taste, etc. It cannot be said, ( objection) 
41 Or, it (cognition) may be of a variegated form like variegated colour, 
as it is in the case of eating soma pudding,” (where perceptions of 
taste, flavour, etc., take place all together) ; for ( answer) even there 
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attention or attachment to a particular object ( i . e., taste or flavour, 
etc.,) is observed. Nor can it be asked, ( objection ) “ How then does the 
complex belief arise, viz., ‘ I perceive Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch 
simultaneously ; for, (answer) it is merely a sen so of simultaneity 
in respect of the five cognitions, produced by the swiftly moving Mind 
and presented in memory. It canijot be objected that attention to 
particular objects is also dependent upon the property of the instru¬ 
ment, for the answer has already been given. If it be maintained 
(objection) that attention depends upon the desire to understand ; we 
deny this, for, (answer) on that supposition, it would follow that when 
there was a desire to understand all, there would be a total presenta¬ 
tion of all objects, whereas the only result of a desire to understand is 
connection of Mind with the sense percipient of the oject desired. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as non-simultaneity of cognition is otherwise 
impossible, the Mind is proved to possess a minimum of divisibility. 
Consequently, the marks of universality are obstructed by proof which 
comprehends or infers the subject. Moreover, if the Mind were all-per¬ 
vading, then there would not be such local character of pleasure, etc., 
as in “ pleasure in my foot,” “ paiiqin my head,” etc. ; for, the effects of 
‘universal substances’ uniformly appear in places delimited by their 
non-combinative causes- It cannot be said that in our view also it 
follows that pleasure, etc., are confined to the place of the atom ; for, 
the rule is that a non-combinative cause really produces an extensive 
effect at its own place, so that there is no opposition to their produc¬ 
tion even beyond the limits of their instrumental causes, e. g., sandal¬ 
wood, etc. It cannot be urged, " Mine too is request for remoteness 
from ths instrument causes for, it would entail a breach of the above 
uniformity. Further, how will there be conjunction of the universal 
Mind with the Soul ? It cannot be replied that it is without beginning, 
for then disjunction will also necessarily become beginningless. It canot 
be said that owing to the difference of their limitations (i-e., substrata 
wherein they take place), both of them remain uncontradioted ; for, the 
difference of the limitations of conjunction and disjunction depends 
upon their own causes, whereas in the case of the difference of things 
which have no beginning, such dependence does not exist. This is the 
direction.—1. 

Mind is a substance, and Is eternal. 

Upaskdra. —Novr, it may be asked, ‘‘The perooption of pleasure, eto., is producible by 
an instrument, because it ib an act, like the perception of Colour : from inference in 
this way, or by the non-production of simultaneous oognition, Mind is proved as the instru¬ 
ment of that perception. But whenoe does it derive its Substanoe-ness, and eternality?” 
Henoo he says: 

^u ^ i * i r ii 

Tasya, its, of the mind. 3 *^ 3 ftDravyatva-nityatve, substanoe- 
ness and eternality. V&yun&, by Air. Vyftkhyftte, ex¬ 

plained. 

2. The Substance-ness and eternality of Mind are explained 
by (the explanation of the Snbstance-ness and eternality of) 
Air.—137. 
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As the ultimate atom of Air, inferred from Substance made up of 
parts, is a Substance, because it possesses attribute and action; so 
Mind, inferred by the non-production of simultaneous cognition, is a 
Substance, because it possesses attribute. For it is not productive of 
oognition, without conjunction with the sense, whereby it might appear 
that possession of attribute does not belong to it. Moreover the pre¬ 
sentation of pleasure, etc., (to the Soul; must have a sense as its 
instrument, because it is a presentation, like the presentation of Colour, 
etc. Hence Mind is proved as an instrument or sense. And the being 
a sense means the being the foundation or seat of the conjunction of 
the Mind which is the instrument of cognition ; so that the Subtance- 
ness of Mind is proved without much ado. And its eternality follows 
from its not being made up of any other Substance. And this latter 
characteristic follows from the absence of any proof for the supposition 
of its being made up of parts—2. 

Mind is one. 

Upaakdra ,—Then the doubt erieei whether there be one Mind, or more then one Mind, 
existing in esoh individual body. He etatee the meane of deoision : 

$ r II ^ I 3 I ^ II 

Prayatn&yaugapady&t, from the non-simultaneity of 
volitions. ITf’nft’TWWf Jfilinfly&ugapady&t, from the non-simultaneity of 
cognitions W Cha, and. Ekam, one. 

3. From the non-simultaneity of volitions, and from the non¬ 
simultaneity of cognitions, (it follows that there is only) one 
^Mind) (in each organism).—138. 

“ Mind in each organism ” is the complement of the Sfltram. 

If there were many Minds in a single organism, then cognitions and 
volitions would be simultaneous. It is not a valid conclusion that 
many volitions are produced at one and the same time, because simulta¬ 
neous actions are observed in the fingers of the hands and the toes of 
the feet of a dancing girl ; for, that being explained or possible by the 
swift movement alone of the Mind, simultaneity of necessary or corres¬ 
ponding particular attributes of the Soul in their indestructible state, 
is not obtained. Hereby (i. e., by the necessary particular attributes of 
the Soul in their indestructible state), the theory that in one and the 
same body there are five Minds, and that on the conjunction of two, 
three, four or five of them with their respective senses, two, three, four 
or five cognitions are simultaneously produced, is refuted, as it would 
entail a superfluity of suppositon ; while the sense of simultaneity is 
upheld ( a3 an illusion). The implication of the simultaneity of two 
cognitions, e. y., the cognitions “ bitter treacle,” produced by the 
connection of the Mind with the sense-organ of Touch, under the limita¬ 
tion of the sense-organ of Taste, also does not exist in view of the pro¬ 
perty (t. of rapid transition) of the instrument or internal sense, (t. e., 
Mind). Action also in the two parts of a lizard, snake, etc., cut into two 
or three pieces, arises from the impact of the chopper, etc., or the rapid 
transition of the Mind, or the invisible operation of another (and barren) 
Mind which has just slipped off from a liberated Soul. 
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The view that Mind is really a whole made up of parts, like a leech 
*nd that by its contraction and expansion, like those of a leech, simul¬ 
taneity and non-simultaneity of cognitions are respectively produced 
is opposed by the fault of redundancy in the supposition of its parts! 
This is the direction—3. * 

Marks of the existence of the Soul. 

Upath&ra. —Now, showing the purpose of the violation of the order of enumeration, h» 
says, with a view to oomplete the enquiry into the Soul : ' 

•o 


paifaVKI: Pnlna-Ap&na-Nimeja-Unmesa- 
-Jivana-Manogati-Indriy&utaravik&rafc, ascending life-breath, descend¬ 
ing life-breath, closing the eyelids, opening the eyelids, life, the move¬ 
ment of the Mind, and affections of the other senses. g«5 : $*3tTf wi*p 
S ukha-Duljkha-Ichchh&-Dvesa-Prayatn&, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aver¬ 
sion, and Volition. Cha, and. WfW’Ti Atmanafy, of the Soul. 

Lingftni, marks. 

4. The ascending life-breath, the descending life-breath, the 
closing of the eye-lids, the opening of the eye-lids, life, the move¬ 
ment of the Mind, and the affections of the other senses, and also 
Pleasure, Pain, Desire , Aversion, and Volition are marks (of the 
existence) of the Soul.—159. 

It must not be imagined that cognition itself is the only mark of 
the Soul. There are also the ascending life-breath, etc., which are the 
marks of the Soul. Thus that is surely the Soul in oonsequence of the 
volition of which the upward and downward motions in the air moving 
within the body and characterised as the ascending and the descend¬ 
ing life-breath, take place, not being possible otherwise than by voli¬ 
tion, just as the throwing upward and the throwing downward of 
a pestle, etc., (in a mortar, etc.), are not possible without volition. 
For, Air, the nature of which is to blow obliquely, cannot undergo 
such change of nature without volition. It cannot be said that two 
bodies of Air flowing in opposite directions and producing different 
■effects may, like two similar bodies of water, have an upward 
motion. For, were this the case, there would be then the upward 
motion only but not the downward motion, nor oblique motion as 
in exsufflation or blowing by the mouth. There is then a being, 
who, by his volition, impels the air upwards or downwards. 
I cannot be asked how there could be upward and downward motions 
of the ascending and descending life-breaths in a state of deep or 
dream-less sleep ; for, at that time, though volition proper does not 
exist, there exists another kind of volition which is called volition the 
source of vitality. In like manner, the closing and the opening of the 
eye-lids also infer a presiding agent in the organism. Thus the closing 
of the eye-lide ( nimesa ) in an action whioh produces the conjunction 
of the lids of the eye’; unmesa or the opening of the eye-lids is an action 
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which produces their disjunction. These two actions, being cons¬ 
tantly produced without any visible cause such as molecular motion, 
impact, etc., are not produced otherwise than by volition. As the danc¬ 
ing of a wooden manikin depends upon some one’s volition, so also does 
the dancing of the eye-lids. Thereby an entity, possessing volition, is. 
inferred. Similarly, life also is a mark of the Soul. Thus by the 
word ‘ life ’ the effects of vitality, such as growth, the building up of 
wounds, fractures, etc., are indicated by implication. So that as the 
owner of a house builds up a broken edifice or enlarges a building* 
which is too small, so the presiding agent of the organism effects, by 
food etc., the increase of enlargement of the organism which is to him in 
the stead of a habitation, and with medicine and the like, causes what 
is wounded to grow again, and broken hands and feet to grow together 
again. Thus like the master of a house, a guardian of the body is also 
proved. In the same way, the movement of the Mind also is a mark of 
the Soul. Thus it has been proved, in the foregoing section, that the- 
Mind is something moulded or ponderable (mtirta) and that it is indivisi¬ 
ble. Its application to a sense percipient of the desired object is 
dependent upon desire and attention. So that the inference is that the 
Soul is that being whose desire and attention direct the Mind, as a boy 
standing at the corner of a room sends a top or ball of lac hither and 
thither within the room itself. 

It may be objected, “ The dancer of the wooden manikin, the 
master of a house, or the boy (referred to above) is not different from 
his body, so that he could be adduced as an example. Moreover, it is. 
the body which is the seat of consciousness inasmuch as it is the object 
of the sense of I-ness ( [ahamkdra ) ; for, there are “ I am fair,” “ I am 
stout,” and the like intuitions which are co-extensive with I-ness. It 
may be urged that, on this theory, a man would not recollect in his 
youth or old age what he perceived in his boyhood, because as in the 
case of a difference of bodies, like those of Chaitra and Maitra, so here 
too there would be no recognition, on the maxim, “ One does not remem¬ 
ber what another. saw.” Here we may point out that Chaitra and 
Maitra being two different currents, there may not be any correlation,, 
whereas (in the case of a single indvidual) in spite of the differences of 
boyhood and youth, the current being the same, correlation by means 
of the relation of cause and effect will be possible-’’ To this argument 
we will reply that it would follow, on the above theory, that the son also- 
would remember what was perceived by the father. If it be rejoined 
that perception of thq difference of body prevents this, we reply that 
correlation (in the form of recollection) will not be possible also in the 
case of an old man who perceives his present body only as different 
from the body which he had as a boy, and also that there is no percep¬ 
tion of the difference of body fqr a boy who has nevor known hie 
father. In “ My body,” the sense of I-ness appears as identical with 
the sense of ‘ My-ness ’ (and pot as identical with the intuition of the 
body). If it .be replied that the same holds good in the case of “ My 
Soul ” also ; wo reply that it does not, because the use of ‘ My’ is there 
topical, since the genitive may be used even where there is no differ¬ 
ence, as in “ The head of H&hu’’(R&hu being all head). The con sequ¬ 
ences-of killing,ntc.,.(.»'. e., Merits and Dements) also will not result to- 
the agent or doer, as his body will be different and different (at every 
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stage of transmigration). Farther, (on your theory), consciousness 
being limited to the bh&tas or elements (which constitute the body and 
are different at every new birth), if a man desires a sinful aot, he will 
escape the consequences of his own acts, and there will be also the 
defect of the acquisition of the results of acts not done by him who 
experiences them. This is the point. 

“ From the affections of the other senses.”—For surely is observed 
tin overflow of the salivary juice , induced by a strong desire for the 
taste, of one who, after experiencing the particular taste, accompanied 
by the particular colour, of an orange or a chira-vilva, observes such 
fruit again. Now, this cannot take place without the inference of the 
acid taste ; nor the inference, without the recollection of the universal 
relation or invariable co-existence (of the taste and the colour); nor the 
recollection, without impression (Samshdra) ; nor the impression, with¬ 
out the experience of the universal relation ; nor the experience, with¬ 
out repeated observation. This concatenation of cognitions, standing 
to one another in the relation of cause and effect, cannot be possible 
without (the existence of) a selfsame agent. Thus there is the Stitram 
of Gautama. “ From the affections of the other sense.” (Ny^ya-Shtraai, 

mi. i. 12). 

Pleasure and the like also are to be regarded, like cognition, as marks 
of the Soul. Thus pleasure and the like must reside somewhere or must 
reside in some substance, because they are things which are produced, 
or qualities like colour, etc. Hence an inference by analogy, accom¬ 
panied by an exclusion of other possibilities, takes for its subject 
inherence or residence in a Substance other than the eight Substances. 
For the proposition that desire which does not reside in Earth aud seven 
other Substances, resides in a Substance, is not complete unless it assu¬ 
mes as its mood the being resident in a Substance other than the eight 
Substances. Where, however, exclusion of other possibilities does not 
appear at first, there the being resident in a Substance other than the 
eight substances, will have to be proved by argument from effect to cause or 
negative reasoning. This is the distinction. It is absurd to say that 
inference has only the mood of that which determines the universal 
relation ; for that alone is the mood thero without which the intuition 
or inference would not result. Otherwise, in “ A dyad not being 
resident in an effect, must reside somewhere, because it is a whole made 
up of parts,” and such other cases, there would be no inference haying 
for its mood the being resident in a noneffect.—4. 

Soul ia a euuaiu nee, anil la votsmui. 

Vpaskdra.— Well, granted that there is proof of a fixed Soul. But whenoo is it eternal, 
and whence ia it a Substance ? To meet this objootion, he says : 

II \ l*| Vt I || 

Tasya, its, of the Soul. Dravyatva-nityatve, Subs- 

tance-ness and eternality. ST5FH VAyunft, by Air. VyftkhyAte, 

explained. 

5. Its Substance-ness and eternality are explained by (the 
explanation of the Substance-ness and eternality of). Air.—>140. - 
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As there is no proof for the supposition of parts in the ultimate 
atom of Air, and therefore Air is eternal, so also in the case of the Soul. 

As the ultimate atom of Air is a Substance, because it possesses 
attributes, so also is the Soul. This is the meaning—5. 

Objection : I. Mark of the Soul, not visible. 

Upatidra. —He cites an objection of the opposite party to the foregoing conclusion : 

^ Pi yfitwr ii * i 

qjVtr: YajBadattalj, He is Yajfiadatta. Iti, this- Sannikarefe, 

there being contact. Pratyak^&bh&v&t, from the absence of 

perception. Because there is no perception. XS Dri^tam, visible. 
Lingam, mark. w Na, not. faff?! - Vidyate, exists. 

6. There is no visible mark (of the existence of the Soul), 
because there being contact (of the senses with the body of 
Yajfladatta), perception dees not arise that this SoulisYajfia- 
datta).—141. 

There being contact, if no such perception take place as “ This is 
Yajfi&datta," then there is no visible mark, i. e., no mark the universal 
relation of which with the sddhya or what has to be proved, has been 
grasped by perception. The meaning is that as smoke, perceived as 
accompanying tire which is perceptible, is a visible mark in the case 
of fire, so there is no such visible mark which can estaclish the ex¬ 
istence of the Soul—6. 

2. Analogy does nd jirove Soul as such. 

Upaihtro .—Lest it might be urged, “ Although do visible mark exists, the universal 
relation of whioh has been observed by perception, yet a sdmdnyatcdriftam, or oommonly- 
observed or analogous mark, will be the mark, for it is not that there oan be no inference from 
that,” therefore the objeotor says : 

II X I * 1 vs II 

S&m&nyato-drift&t, from a commonly-observed or analo¬ 
gous mark. V Cha, and. Aviiefab, non-particular. Not a thing 

in particular or as such. 

7. And from a commonly-observed mark (there is) no 
(inference of anything in) particular—142. 

A commonly-observed mark also becomes a mark of inference. But 
it does not prove the Soul as Soul, nor as a Substance over and above 
the eight Substances. It would only prove that, desire, etc., must be 
resident somewhere. And this does not suggest the thought of a Soul. 
This' is the meaning. Therefore it is stated, “ Not a thing in 
particular."—7. 

3.—Therefore Soul proved by Revelation. 

CTjpiidra.-—Are then the texts of the Vedse, for initenoe, “ He ii the Soul, in whom ell 
sins er« killed," eto., meaningless ? Apprehending this, the seme objector seys : 
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HWf, Tasm&t, therefore, because the Soul cannot be proved by- 
reasoning. WTlfoir: Agamikah, scriptural, proved by the revealed texts. 

8. Therefore (the Soul is) proved by Revelation.—143. 

The Soul is really proved by Revelation only, but not by inference, 
since visible and commonly-observed marks do not exist. Therefore, 
mental vision of the principles or essences of things results from the 
proper hearing of the Upanisads, and not from the course of intellec¬ 
tion. So that this Regulation (i. e,, the Vai6e§ika system), which 
teaches intellection, is no regulation. For, it is observed in the case of 
“ ten ghosts, swimming across the river,” etc., that the cognition of the 
person who has representation of these things in his consciousness, 
arises only from the very instructions that ten ghosts dwell on this 
tree, that such and such an object floats across the river, etc.).—8, 

Objcetions answerd. 


U paskdra .—Toithis objeotion of the first party, set forth in tho three foregoing sdtras, 
the upholder of the doctrine of inference replies : 

Aham. I. Iti, this, $abdasya, of the word. sqftrbirRf 

Vyatirek&t, exclusion, non-application, divergence, abhorrence, sf Na, 
not, SWlfcOffil Agamikam, Scriptural. Proved by Revelation. 

9. (The proof of the existence of the Soul is not solely) from 
revelation, because of the non-application of the word *1* (to other 
designates or objects).—144. ^ 

Revelation alone is not the proof of the existence of Soul ; but 
the Soul is proved also by the inference that the word ‘ I,’ or the word 
‘Soul,’ must have some designate (or objective reality corresponding 
to it), because it is a word, like the word, water-pot, etc. Lest it 
might be said that it is Earth, etc., which are its designates, so he says, 
“Because of non-application,” in other words, because of the non-appli¬ 
cation or divergence of the word ‘1’ from Earth, etc. For, there never 
arises any such use of language or intuition as “I am Earth,” “I am 
Water,” “I am Fire,” “I am Air,” I am Ether,” “I am Time,” I am 
Space,” “I am Mind.” If you object that such intuition or use arises 
with respect to the body, we reply that it does not, for it would then 
entail suoh intuition or use with respect to the bodieB of others; if, that 
it arises with respect to one’s own body, we reply that it is not so, for 
‘one’s own' or one's self, as different from the Soul, has no meaning or 
is not proved by etymology, and because the intuition, “ My body," 
proceeds upon a difference of substrata. It cannot be said, ( objection 1 ) 
“Well, but this too is an inference by analogy which however does not 
and with a particular thing, and is therefore defective ; ” for, ( answer ) 
in the word‘I,’ I-ness or Soul-ness itself forms the specification or 
distinction. So that on the strenght of the property of its being an 
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attribute of the subject of the argument (pafesa), it follows that I-ness 
is the cause of the inference of Soul, and as it is not common to any 
other object, therefore the particular object (or the Soul in parti¬ 
cular) is proved. Similarly, there is proof of the particular object, 
from the analogous inference or commonly observed mark accompained 
with the exclusion of other possibilities. The objection which has been 
made, namely, “ From ‘ hearing ’ alone results realization or intuition 
of the Soul ; what is the need of all this proof ?”, is not sound. For, 
without reflection or intellection, the dross of unbelief in wavering 
minds cannot be purged away ; without this purification, there can 
be no aptitude in them for constant meditation ; and without constant 
meditation, there can be no realization of truth or intuition of the 
Soul, which is capable of uprooting false knowledge together with 
desires or appetencies, as it is from habit only that a sad lover 
suddenly comes to have a mental realization of his beloved lady, and 
because verbal or inferential knowledge is not capable of uprooting 
false knowledge, as is seen in the case of delusion in respect of direc¬ 
tion in Space, etc. This is the import. 

If it be asked, “Still how can a sign or indication (of its existence) 
be apprehended in the Soul which is imperceptible we reply, “Who 
has over said that the Soul is not perceptible ? On the contrary, the 
Soul is apprehended by its proximity through or in the form of con¬ 
junction, to the Mind. Otherwise, how can there be such intuitions as 
'I am happy,’ 'I know,’ ‘I desire,’ ‘I will,’ ‘I feel pain,’ etc ? For these 
intuitions are neither unsubstantial nor of doubtful substantiality, 
because like that of the perception of blueness, their substantiality is 
undoubted. Nor are they inferential or derived from mark#, for they 
arise even without any knowledge of marks. Nor again are they 
derived from verbal information or authority, for they do not follow 
upon enquiry for that.” If it be urged that they are appearances of 
perception (and not true perceptions), we reply that they must have 
then for their object something which is not apparent (i.e, real), for 
it will be shown in the sequel that that which is not object of certain 
knowledge, cannot be applied by metaphor to or superimposed upon, 
another object—9. 

VivTiti •—-The sAtram is illustrative. It should be known that 
inferences, as described above, by the marks of knowledge, etc., are 
also proofs of the existence of the Soul. 

Counter-objection stated. * 

Upaskdra. —“If this be so (i.e., if the Soul oan be known by Bense-peroeption),’' the 
objeotor says, “then what is the needjof inferenoe ?” 

Sgnwrejid II * I * I to II 

* adi, if. vi Dri?tam, observation. Anvaksam, sensuous. 

Aham, I. Devadatta^, Devadatta. Aham, I Yajfia- 

dattafci, Yajfiadatta. ffh Iti, such. 

10. If (there are) such sensuous observations (or perceptions) 
as ‘I am Devadatta,’ ‘I am Yajftadatta,’ (then there is no need of 
inference).—-145. 
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The word ‘iti’ marks the form of knowldge, In ‘driijtam,’ the affix 
‘kta’’ is used in a passive sense. ‘Anvak§am’ means sensuous or per¬ 
ceptual. Therefore the meaning is : if there is perceptual or sensuous 
observation in the form of ‘This is Devadatta,’ ‘This is Yajfiadatta,’ 
then what is the use of taking the troule of making an inference ? 
“For an elephant being in sight or observation, those who infer, do not 
infer it by its screaming.”—10. 

Above answered. 

Upaskdra.-—To this the advocate of Inference says : 

iUi=tmu 

%,£ Driste, (lit.Seen), grasped by perception. Atmani, the soul. 

Linge, being accompanied with marks. Vir: Ekalj, one. q*r Eva, only 
15^1^ Dridhatv&t, because it becomes more firm or fixed. Praty- 

aksavat, like other percepts or perceptions. HSBflf: Pratyayah, intuition. 
Belief. 

11. As in the case of other percepts, so, if the Soul, which is 
grasped by perception, is also accompained with, or comes at the 
top of, marks (from which it can be inferred), then, by means of, 
confirmation, the intuition becomes fastened to one and only one 
object.—146. 

‘ Driste,’ i. e., grasped by perception ; ‘ &tmani ’; ‘ linge,’ i. e., having 
all its marks or causes developed ; eka eva„ i-e., having one object only 
as its matter ; ‘ pratyayah-’ ‘ Pratyayah ’ implies the expulsion of all 
apprehension of error. “ How can it be so ? ” Hence he says, ‘ dridha- 
tv&t,’ i. e., because the current of proof is capable of removing the 
apprehension of its being otherwise. He gives an example,‘pratykjavat’; 
i. e., as even when there is perception of water from a distance, yet 
inference of water by the mark of the bal&kds (water birds) is made for 
the purpose of corroboration. So it has been said, “Skilful logicians 
desire to understand by inference even what is grasped by perception.” 
The import here is this : Although at times the Soul really shines in 
mental perception, yet, like knowledge, produced by the flash of light¬ 
ning, it does not derive so much fixity or permanence being overclouded 
by such other conflicting perceptions as “ I am fair,” “ I am lean,” and 
the like. Here another form of knowledge produced by marks which 
cannot but lead to their proper inference, confirms or fixes the very 
knowledge previously obtained from perception. Moreover, inference 
must be applied to the Soul owing to the desire to infer the knowledge 
that intellection of the Soul as taught in the precepts “(The Soul) 
should be heard about, reflected upon,” and the like, is a means towards 
the realization of that which is desirable, i. e., the Supreme Good- 
Because if there be no intellection of the Soul, then constant medita¬ 
tion would be impossible, and consequently there would be no realiza¬ 
tion of the Soul in the understanding, and so salvation would be 
impossible. This is the purport. 
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The statement of the two separate intutitions, ‘ I am Devadatta/ 
and “ I am Yajnadatta," in the foregoing S&tram, is intended to show 
that there can be only individual intutition of every Soul.—11. 

Counter-objection stated and answered. 

Upaskdra .—'“ Well,” it may bo objeoted, “ if the intutition, ‘ I am Yajhadatta ’ refers 
to the Soul, then the appoaranoe (of the notion Yajiiadatta) as oo-axisting in the sa no subs¬ 
tratum with Going, as in 1 Yajfiadatta goes,’ is impossible.” So he says : 

23 <4i srere iiti 5 * mu 

Devadattah, Devadatta. JT«3[^r Gachchhati, goes. YajHa- 

dattalji, Yajfiadatta. irsaEffr Gachchhati, goes. Iti, such. These. 
S’TOTCFJ UpaeMr&t, by transference. &arire, in the body. 5J?|g: 

Pratyayalj, intutition. Belief. 

12. ‘Devadatta goes,’ ‘Yaj 'iaditta goes/—in these cases, the 
belief (that their respective bodies go) is due to transference.—147. 

For there are such intutitions as “ I am fair/’ “ I am stout,” and 
there is also such differential intutition as “ My body.” Now, in 
“ Devadatta goes,” the perception of co-existence with motion, and 
the use of language to express it, are topical, whereas the intutition 
“ my ” is real as carrying its own meaning. Although the property of 
being Devadatta is a jdti, kind or genus, existing in the body whereby 
the use of language as Devadatta goes ” is in the primary sense and 
the intutition is true in its own meaning, yet if the term Devadatta be 
applied to the Soul delimited by it, it is then to be understood as a 
transferred epithet. 

Another objection. 

Upatk&ra .—Hero ho apprehends (an objeotion): 

II \ I * I \\ II 

Sandigdhah, doubtful. § Tu, however. sqwp:: Upach&rafc, 
Transference. 

13. The transference, however, is doubtful.—148. 

The word ‘tu’ points out the opponent's view. The intutition and 
the use of the word, ‘1/ are observed both in respect of the Soul and. 
body. Therefore the doubt arises which intutition and expression be 
the primary, and which the secondary ones.—13. 

Above answered. 

CTpiskira .—He boIvos the | doubt: 

*T4Hiar TOT*T($T r «« It ^ Rl Wl 

'HR Aham, I.fflf Iti, this. ONWlft Pratyag-fttmani, in the in-going or 
individual Soul. Bh&v&t, beoause it exists. TOT Paratra, other- 
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where. Abh&vht, because it does not exist, w r farcfl gnji r : Arth&ntara- 

pratyakfah, (Intuition) wherein the individual soul is the object of 
perception. 

14. Because the intuition ‘I’ exists in one’s own soul, and 
because it does not exist otherwhere, therefore the intuition has 
the individual Soul as the object of perception.—149. 

‘ Arth&ntara-pratyaksah ’ is that intuition in which ‘ arthftntaram,’ 
i. e., the Soul itself, is the percept. The meaning is as follows : Since the 
intuition ‘ I ’ arises in respect of ‘ pratyag&tma,’ i. e., one’s own Soul, 
and since it does not arise ‘ paratra ’ i. e., in respect of other Souls, 
therefore it is proper to regard the reference to ‘arthfintaram’ or one’* 
own Soul as the primary reference. If, on the other hand, the primary 
reference were to the body, then the intuition whould be produced by 
the external senses, for the body is not an object of mental perception, 
and the intuition ‘ This is I ’ is mental being produced even without 
the operation of the external senses, since the mind takes in as its 
object the Soul as modified by appropriate particular attributes in the 
form of ‘ T am happy,’ 1 I know,’ ‘ I will,’ ‘ I desire,’ This intuition is 
not inferential, as it is produced even without seeking any mark of 
inference. Nor is it verbally communicated, since it is produced even 
without the apprehension of any authoritative text. Therefore it is 
only mental; further because the mind, as it is not an independent agent 
outside its own sphere, does not apply into the body and* other external 
objects. Moreover, if it be urged that, if it referred to the body, it 
would refer to the bodies of others, and if it referred to one’s own Soul, 
it would also refer to the Souls of others ; we deny this, for the Soul of 
one man is beyond the senses of another, since its particular attributes 
have no fitness for or relation to, them, and since its fitness for or rela¬ 
tion to, them arises from the taking on or super-imposition of appro¬ 
priate particular attributes. Nor is this the nature of the Soul only, 
but of every Substance. .For Substance becomes perceptible only by 
the taking on of appropriate particular attributes. If it is said that 
Ether also should, for the same reason, become perceptible by the 
accompaniment of Sound, we reply that such would be the case, if the 
ear were capable of apprehending Substance, or if Ether possessed 
colour. If it is rejoined that the Soul also is equally devoid of colour, 
we reply that it is in the case of external Substances only that posses¬ 
sion of colour is a requisite with regard to perceptibility. The word 
* pratyag,’ in-going, points out divergence from others.—14. 

Another objection. 

UpaslcAra .—He apprehends another objeotion : 

Hmtu. 

VWt: Devadattalji, Devadatta. iptSlftr Gaohchhati, goes, Iti, this- 
•'WMd, Upachhr&t, from transference. Abhim^n&t, from fancy. 
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reference to Soul, Conceit, Egotism, or Self-identification. T&vat,. 
because, therefore. wfowTO : Sarirflpratyksak having the body as th© 
object. »Tf‘TR: Ahank&rah, ahamkdra. The intuition of I. I-ness. 

}5. The intuition of ‘I’ has the body for its object. There¬ 
fore to say that, in ‘Devadatta goes,’ there is a transference (of 
epithet), is a mere fancy.—150. 

‘ Ahank&rah,’ »• the intuition of * I.* It is ‘ f§arirapratyaksah,^ 

that which has the body as the percept or subject-matter. You 
have determined that the intuition or, for the matter of that the expres¬ 
sion, “ Devadatta goes, " is due to transference. Now, this transference 
is a fancied one, because such intuitions and expressions as “ I am 
fair,” “ I am lean,” “ I am fortunate, my brith is a mere repetition,” 
and the like, cannot be reconciled on the theory of transference. This 
is the meaning.—15. 

Above answered. 

Upathdra.—Ho gives the solution: 

tfP■ II ^ l * I II 

Sandigdhah, doubtful. 3 Tu, but. UpacMrah, trans¬ 

ference. 

16. The transference, (as characterised by you), however, 
is doubtful.—151. 

The word ‘tu ’ here points out the solution (of the foregoing objec¬ 
tion). The meaning is that there is doubt even in what has been said 
(by you, i■ e., the opponent^, namely that the transference is a fancied 
one, whereas the intuition of ‘ I ’ is in respect of the body itself. Since, 
therefore, the intuition is a false witness on either side, we must endea¬ 
vour to find out a distinction. Since on making this endeavour, w© 
observe that even a man, whose eyes have been closed,still has the intui¬ 
tion of ‘ I,' we must hold that it refers to an object different from the 
body, and beyond the cognizance of the external senses. If it referred to 
the body, it would re&sr to the bodies of others, and also would not take 
place in independence of the eyes. If it be asked how there can be 
such common measure or co-extension as in “ I who am stout or thin, 
am happy;” we reply that in this case it is possible that the body 
would appear as the condition of pleasure, etc., as in “ This forest is 
resonant with the roar of a lion ” (there is such appearance). Mere 
I-ness, presented by the Mind, is superimposed upon the body, just as 
heat, presented by the organ of touch, in the judgments, “ The water 
is hot, ” “ The body is hot,” etc_16. 

Above answered — continued . 

Upatkdra .—By elaborating the solution |ha gay b : 

* ft w 11 \ m if 

n Na, not. 3 Tu, but. Sarira-viieffit, perceiving the di¬ 

fference of bodies. q*vnft l ^fa*^:Yaj0adatta-Vi$numitrayob, of YajSa- 
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datta and Visnumitra. Jn&nam, knowledge, thought, Visayah, 
object 

17. But the thoughts of Yajhadatta and Visnumitra do not 
become objects of perception to them, while they perceive the 
differenoe of their bodies. (Therefore consciousness is not an 
attribute of the body).—152. 

‘ JMnam' implies sensible pleasure, pain, and other attributes of 
the Soul. As the bodies of Yajiiadatta and Visnumitra are mutually 
different, so are also their knowledge, pleasure, pain, and the like, 
different. Accordingly, as is this body of Yajiiadatta, so also, though 
no knowledge, or pleasure, etc., be produced in yajnadatta, will the 
knowledge, etc., “I feel pleasure," “I know” “ I will, ” “ I desire, ” be 
objects (of perception) ; because the sensible body being an object of 
perception, knowledge, etc., which are (ex hypothesi ) its properties, like 
its colour, etc., will have the possibility of being perceptible. But this 
is iraposible. Therefore (such is the import), it should be said that the 
seat or subject of knowledge, etc., is something really different from 
the body. ‘ ^ariraviles&t’ means from difference of body. The fifth 
case-ending has been used in the sense of the infinitive. So that the 
meaning is that knowledge or thought is not an object of perception, 
while difference of body is being perceived.—17. 

Proof of Soul not from Revelation only. 

UpaMra .—It may be objooted as follows :—“The Soul is not peroeptible, siuoe, lika 
Ether, it is a oolourloss Substanoe, or a Substanoe without oomponeut parts. Therefore the 
body itself should be affirmed to be the objoot of tho oognitiou “ I am thin, pale.” If 
occasionally there arises also the oonsoiousnoss “ I feel pleasure,” it is proper to suppose 
that pleaBuro and the like becoming manifest without a substratum, are transferred to or 
superimposed upon the body. As in “Hot, fragrant water,” heat and fragrance appearing 
without a substratum aro superimposed upon water, but for the sake of this the intuition of 
water also does not oontain as its objeot anything exoept oommon water ; so I-ness in “I 
am ” is real only in referenoo to the body, whereas pleasure and the like are sometimes 
superimposed upon it. There is then, in respeot of the Soul, no knowledge of it in the form 
of perception. That which has to be supposed as the substratum of pleasure, eto., must be 
established by revelation. There is no perooption of it.” In reply to this objootion, he says ; 



SfiJH Aham, I. fftf Iti, this. Mukhya-yogy&bhyftm, by innate 

or self-evident and perceptive or sensible cognition. Shbdavat, 

like sound. VyatirekAbyabhichflr4t, from the invari¬ 
ability of absence or divergence. ViSesa-siddhelj, frcra proof in 

particular, n Na, not. WnfJlW.' Agamikafc, scriptural, proved by 
revelation. 


18. (The soul is) not proved (only) by Revelation, since, (as 
Ether is proved by Sound, so) (the Soul is) proved in particular, by 
the innate as well as the sensible cognition in the form of ‘I,’ 
accompained by the invariable divergence (of such cognition front¬ 
al! other things), as is the case with Sound.—153. 
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This is the meaning. The cognition, “ I feel pleasure,” or “ I am 
in pain,” is neither scriptural, nor verbally communicated, nor in¬ 
ferential, since it arises even without the help of verbal communication 
or of marks of inference. Whereas it has been said that colourlessness 
and simplicity (or the not being an aggregate of component parts) are 
obstacles to the perception of the soul, this holds true in the case of 
perception by external senses, for of this the possession of colour and 
the possession of more than one substance are the necessary conditions 
or exciting causes, while mental perception is independent of these. 
It may be objected that this would be the case were there proof of the 
existence of the Soul, but that there is none. Accordingly it has been 
said, “From proof in particular by invariable divergence, as is the case 
with Sound.” As in the Substances, Earth, etc., the absence of Sound is 
invariable, i. e., uniform, and there iB thereby proof of a particular 
Substance, namely Ether, in addition to the eight Substances, as the 
Substratum of Sound, so on accountof theinvariable divergence of desire 
from Earth, etc., the substratum of desire also must be different from the 
eight Substances. Lest it be argued that all this goes to show only 
that the Soul is a subject of inference, not an object of perception, 
the words “ by the innate as well as the sensible cognition in the 
form of ‘F are employed. By the word ‘iti’ the form of the cognition is 
indicated. Therefore the cognition, in the form of‘I,’which is pro¬ 
duced, without the help of verbal communication and mark of inference,, 
in one whose eyes are closed, should be explained by the innate idea 
of Egoity or I-ness and its sensible or perceptible attributes, and not 
by reference to the body, and the like, since the divergence or absence 
of desire is invariable there. After “by the innate as well as the sensible 
cognition” the words “Should be established” are to be supplied. 
There are many proofs of the existence of the Soul. They are omitted 
here for fear of increasing the volume of the treatise. They should, 
be sought in the MayUhha —18. 

VivTiti —Ved&ntins, however, hold that the soul is nothing but 

eternal knowledge (vijMna) according to the Sruti, ejf^Trcffascs^Pnwr 

ITFWraf bt^T, “Lo ! the Soul, imperishable, is truth, knowledge,, 
infinite, and all-pervading,” ( Brihaddrnyaka Upanisad IV. v. 14). 
Although, in reality, it is one, yet, owing to the diversity of its Up&dhi 
or adjuncts in the form of the inner sense, which are products of M&yd y 
i.e., limitation, it appears as manifold. That it is so, follows from such 

tfrutia as “One only, without a second,” Chhdndogya 

Upanifad, VI. ii. I), “So the one 

inner Self of all beings, for every form, became its counterform” 
(Katha Upanisad, II. v. 9.) 

He discredits this view. 

The words, ‘ object of perception ’ are the complement of ‘ aham 
iti,’ ‘ I ’ —this. Thus, the object of such popular mental perceptions 
as ‘ I feel pleasure,’ etc., is not ‘ ftgattika,’ i. e., identical with ftvara,. 
the pr obandum, of such ‘ ft gam a ’ or td*t of the Veda as “ truth, know¬ 
ledge, infinite, and all-pervading,” (faittiriya Upanifad, II. i. 1). He 
states the reason of this by geqwqnnit eto. because difference 

n Iivara is established by pleasure and pain, which, though primary- 
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T instinctive or original or innate, are yet sensible. The instinctive- 
ss of pleasure lies in agreeables or desirables, since it is there the 

.;t of desire which is not dependent upon any other desire ; whereas 
jfehe instinctiveness of pain lies in disagreeable, since it is there the 
^bjeet of aversion which is not dependent upon any other aversion, 
jensibleness, again, is the being the object of perception (*. e. by the 
inner sense). This is mentioned for the purpose of removing the 
(possible) apprehension that the mark is an unproved or unknown 
mark, and also to prevent overextension, in the case where eternal 
bliss is attributed to l&vara, because eternal bliss can never be an 
object of perception. Pleasure and pain, therefore, being products, 
are proof of the difference between the Jiva and tSvara. This argu¬ 
ment is illustrative : it should be observed that knowledge, volition, 
desire, and also aversion, as products, establish difference from tSvara. 

It may be urged that in such inferences as, “ The soul which is the 
object of the perception, 4 I am/ is different from tivara, because it 
possesses pleasure which is a product,” there being no example, and 
consequently no observation of congruity of similar instances, know¬ 
ledge of the universal relation is impossible. For this reason, it has 
been said i■ e., from the uniformity of difference. The 

use of the ablative inflexion has the object of denoting the (necessary) 
condition leading to the inference, and the syntactical connection of 
the word is with the word The import, therefore, is, that, 

even though there is no example by way of agreement, yet, ISvara 
being an example by way of difference, an inference with respect to 
the matter in hand is possible, through the observation of the universal 
relation of difference, dependent upon the concomitance or congruity 
of difference. 

It may be urged, again, that that a mark can establish difference 
from l&vara, by the universal relation of difference, has not been 
known before. To remove this apprehension, it has been stated 
{. e., like Sound, etc. The meaning is this : As the difference of Ether 
from tSvara is proved by the mark, namely Sound, which is known by 
the method of the universal relation, or uniformity, of difference, so 
the difference of the soul from Isvara is proved by the possession of 
pleasure, etc., which are products. 

Bhdaya :—In III. ii. 6—17, the author gives, in the form of a 
dialogue, contrary arguments as to whether the Self be an object of 
perception only, or of inference only, or of both, and gives his own 
conclusion in III. ii. 18. 

Unity of Soul, as an objection. 

Upaikira .—Having thus finished (he section on (he investigation of the Soul, he now 
begins the seotion on the plurality of Souls. Therein the following aphorism sets forth an 
adverse doetrine. 

w -■ II \ I * M* II 

Sukha-dubkha-jfi&na-niQpatti-avilefAt, because 
there is no difference in the production of plaasnro, pain, aod know¬ 
ledge. AikAtmyam, identity or unity of Soul. 
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19. Soul is one, since there is no difference in the produc¬ 
tion of pleasure, pain, and knowledge.—154. 

There is only one S:>ul, in spite of the difference of the bodies of 
Chaitra, Maitra, and others- Why ? Because of the non-distinction in the 
production of pleasure, pain, and knowledge, t. e., because the origin of 
pleasure, pain, and knowledge is really undifferentiated in this that it 
is determined by, or confined to, the body as a whole. If there were 
another mark to prove the difference of the Soul, the difference of the 
Soul might be proved, but thero is no such mark. As Ether is only one, 
in spite of the production of Sounds within the limits of particular 
spaces, since there is no distinction in Sound which is its mark ; as 
Time is only one, since there is no distinction in the intuition of simul¬ 
taneity, etc-, which is its mark ; as Space is only one, since there is no 
distinction in the intuition of East, West, etc., which is its mark ; (so 
the Soul is only one).—19. 

Vivirti .—It may be urged that the identity of Jiva and tsvara must 
be admitted, on the strength of the texts of the Veda, “ One only, with¬ 
out a second. SfWWfa “ Thou, 0 iSvetaketu, art that,” (ChhAn- 

dogya Upanisad VI. viii. 7), etc. It cannot be held that difference is 
proved by the aforesaid inference ; because, pleasure, pain, etc. , being 
properties of the internal organ, are unproved by themselves (i. e-, have 
no independent existence). Thus says the BrihadAranyaka Upanisnd, I. 
v. 3., iffW’ ^ my*, “Desire, inten¬ 

tion, Doubt, Faith, Unfaith, Patience, Impatience, Modesty, Intelli¬ 
gence, Awe,—all this is verily Mind ” Here the word Desire denotes 
pleasure, and the word Intelligence denotes knowledge in the from of a 
faculty. Moreover, pain, also, appearing, as it does, in co-existence 
with pleasure, cannot be an attribute of the Soul. 

This he apprehends: 

The meaning is that, e., becasue the difference of the 

JivAtmA (embodied Soul) from tSvara is not proved, e., by the 

certainty or ascertainment, , i. e., of pleasure, pain, and 

knowledge ; in other words, they, being proved in the mind by the 
above !§ruti or Vedic text, are thereby disproved in the Soul. 

Its diversity explained. 

UpaikAra. —H« it&tsi the lolution or oonelusion : 

SUSRUI# 5THt M I * I II 

uptime VyavasthAtaJi, from status. srpTT NAnA, many. 

20. Plurality of Souls is proved by status.—155. 

Souls are many. Why ? Because of status. Status means several 
conditions, as one is rich, another miserable, one is happy, another un- 
happy, one is of high, another of low, birth, one is learned, another 
ignorant. Thsse circumstanoes being impossible without a diversity of 
Souls, prove a diversity of Souls. It cannot be maintained that as the 
states of one and the same Soul is diversified by the difference of birth 
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or by the difference of childhood, youth and old age, so also it will be 
in the case of the difference of the bodies of Chaitra, Maitra, and 
others, for it is possible to impose contradictory attributes (on one and 
the same subject) by means of change of Time (%. e., at different 
times).—20. 

Vivriti •—He removes the apprehension. *nwi means non-identity of 
the Souls, in other words, that the Jiv&tmfl is not identical withflvara. 
Whence ? because of the certainty of the existence of pleasure, 

pain, and knowledge, in the Soul. For pleasure, etc., are not proper¬ 
ties of the mind, because the mind not having largeness or large size, 
pleasure etc., would be imperceptible; and minuteness or atom-ness or 
subtleness must be affirmed of the mind as determining the non-simul¬ 
taneity of acts of knowing. The Sruti, “ Desire, Resolution, etc.,” 
however, like “Life is clarified butter,” etc., demonstrates that the mind 
is the cause of desire, etc., but not that it is their receptacle, nor that 
it is identical with them- 

Its diversity explained — c(ntinued. 

Upatkira.—Ko gives another proof : 

MI Hi 

JTreWRsffK S&stra-s&marthyat, from the authority (or force or signi¬ 
ficance) of the Sdstras. ’Cl Cha, and. 

21. (Plurality of Souls follows) also from the authority or 
significance of the Sdstras. —156. 

‘ S&stram' means Yeda or revelation. Because difference of Soul is 
proved by it also. For it is heard. “ Two Brahmans (i. e., Souls) have 
to be known,” etc.; and also “Two birds, friends and kindred,embrace 
the same tree, etc.” (Mundaka Upanisad III, i. I.)—21. 

Here ends the second chapter of the third book in the Commentary 
of &ri Sankara on the Aphorisms of Kan&da. 

Vivriti- —It cannot be asked. “What then will be the fate of these* 
texts , viz., “ Thou art that, 0 f§vetaketu ! ” “One who knows Brahman, 
verily becomes Brahman,” etc. ? For the text, “ Thou art That,” conveys 
the sense of identity in this sense that what is devoted to, or, belongs to 
That, is not different from That. The text, “One who knows Brahman’ 
verily becomes Brahman, “ does u ot convey the sense of identity, but thatr 
of similary of the Jiva (i. e., the embodied Soul), to ISvara (i.e.,the Great 
Soul), in point of freedom from suffering etc. ; for, otherwise, the text. 
‘The stainless one attains to supreme similarity,” can have no meaning. 
In popular language also there is the topical use of identity in the 
sense of resemblance, as when there is an abundance of wealth, it is said, 
“this priest has become a king,” and so on. Nor should it be ma¬ 
intained that identity is produced in the state of salvation, on the 
cessation of ignorance or false knowledge, since difference, being 
eternal, is incapable of destruction, and even if we admit the destruc¬ 
tion of difference, then since there is necessity for the existence of two 
individuals. So much in brief. 
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Bhasys:—Interprets III. ii. 19, 20, and 21 in the monistic tans* 
namely, that there exists only one Self, variously differentiated on the 
phenomenal plane, as witnessed by such texts as “ One only, with* 
out a second,” “ One shining Being is immanent in all created things,” 
“ All Selves become one,” “All Selves emanate from this, Same Self,’' 
Two birds,” etc. 
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BOOK FOURTH—CHAPTER FIRST. 

The eternal defined. 

Upaskdra .—Haring finished the enumeration, definition, and examination of th* nina 
Substances, Earth, ete., and desiring to refute the dootrine, held by the Sirijkhya philoso* 
phers, that pralcriti or Matter is the prime cause, and to establish that ultimate atoms are 
the prime oause and enter into the composition of earth, oto., the author first of all gives the 
-definition of the Qenus, eternality. 

aswwiffosnj. H I III II 

^ Sat, existent-Vrarroin^ Ak&ranavat not having a cause, uncaused, 
causa sui.^an’ Nityam, eternal. 

1. The eternal is that which is existent and uncaused.— 157. 

‘Ak&ranavat,’ means not having a precedent cause, on the maxim of 
the purity of words (which excludes other interpretations of the term). 
Hereby the water-pot, and the like are excluded. Still the definition 
may be too wide by including previous non-existence ; so he says, 

* existent’ i. e-, having connection with existence. In the case of the 
Predicables, Combination and Speoios, connection with existence is 
nothing but combination or inherence in one and the same object with 
existence. In the case of any other Genus and of existence connec¬ 
tion with existence consists only in being the object of the cognition 
that it exists. This cognition is not in respect of a thing as such. 
u Let.it be so; ” it cannot be objected, “ in other oases also. What is 
the use of existence ? ” For, existence has already been proved as the 
cause of assimilative understanding.—1. 

Vivfiti. —Seme hold that the existent is produced from the non¬ 
existent. What they have in view is this. Seeds, etc., are not productive- 
of effects such as shoots, etc. Were this the case, then seeds, etc., lying 
in a granary, would also produce shoots, etc. But sinoe shoots appear 
only after the destruction of seeds sown on a field, by the disjunction of 
their parts, it follows that it is the destruction of seeds, etc., which is 
the cause of shoots, etc., So we have the alltram of Gautama, stating 
the argument of an opponent, “ Production of existence (is) from 
non-existence, as there is no appearance without destroying.” (Nyftya- 
Sfitram, IV. i. 14). 

Only to refute this view, he strengthens the theory of progressive 
origination by the series of ultimate atoms, etc. 

‘ Sat/ means something in the form of existence ; 1 ak&ranavat ’ 
means a non-product ; ‘ nityam ’ means an entity which opposes an¬ 
nihilation. The meaning is : the primary cause of compound bodies is 
not non-existent, that is to say, because, if causality of destruction were 
admitted, then it would entail the production of shoots even from pow¬ 
dered seeds. 

Mark of existence of ultimate atoms. 

Upatidra .—After describing the Genus, sternal, he now says with reference to ultimata 
•toms : 
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Tasya, its. Of the ultimate atom. K&ryyam, efEect. 

Liiigam, mark. 

2. The effect is the mark (of the existence) of the ultimate 
atom.—2. 

‘ Tasya/ i■ e. of the ultimate atom ; k&ryyam/ e. g., the water-pot 
and the like ; ‘ ljngam/ Accordingly the stilram of Gautama. “ Prom 
the evolved is the production of the evolved, on the evidence of (ex¬ 
perience by) perception/’ (Ny&ya-sfitram IV. i. II). Now the inter¬ 
relation of parts and wholes is perceived. If it were unlimited, there 
would he no difference in size of measurement between mount Meru and 
a grain of mustard seed ; for, they wauld be without distinction, both 
being orginated by infinite parts. Nor can it be said that difference 
will be caused by the differences of the size of each part, and of the 
aggregation of parts; for, without a difference of number, these also would 
be impossible. If it be said that pralaya or destruction of the creation 
may be the limit (of the series of parts and wholes) ; (we reply that) the 
final something ex-hypothesi) having no parts, pralaya itself would be 
impossible, for it is only disjunction and destruction of parts which can 
destroy substances. Nor is disjunction the limit, for it is impossible for 
it to have only one substratum. Therefore, a substance without parts, 
must be the limit, and this the ultimate atom. A mote is not the limit; 
for, being a visible substance, it possesses magnitude, and is composed 
of more substance than one ; magnitude, as the cause of visual percep¬ 
tion, presupposes, or is dependent upon, multiplicity of substance ; 
else there would be no magnitude even, what then would be the cause ? 
Nor are the constituent parts of the mote atoms, for we must infer 
that they also, as originatfve of a substance possessing magnitude, 
are compossed of parts, like thread, and like potsherd. Therefore, 
whatever substance is an effect, is composed of parts, and whatever 
substance is composed of parts, is an effect. So that from whichever 
part the nature of being an effect goes away, from it goes away also 
the nature of being made up of parts. This is the proof of the existence 
of indivisible ultimate atoms. So it has been said by Professor 
I’rafiastadeva, “ Earth is twofold, eternal and non-eternal_2- 

Law of Causation. 

Upatktira —Now he states an argument or proof, to prove that there are oolour, eto., in 
the ultimate atom : 

SRF&n*: II 8 I ? I ^ II 

y KUHWiq. Kiirana-bhav&t, from existence in the cause. 
K&ryyabh&v&.i, existence in the effect 

3. The existence (of colour, etc.) in the effect, (follows) front 
(their) existence in the cause.—159. 

The existence of colour, etc., in the effect, is due to their existence 
in the cause. For the attributes of the effect result from the attributes. 
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of the cause, the same being observed in the case of the water-pot, 
canvas, etc. This is the meaning—3. 

VivT'tti ■—He points out an objection to the primary causality of 
nonexistence. 

‘Bhilvah,’ i. e., the existence, of the ‘ effect,’ i. e., compound bodies, 
follows from the existence of the ‘ cause,’ i. e., the primary cause (viz., 
ultimate atoms). Otherwise, like the quality of being clayey, of that 
which is made of clay, it would follow that effects, i. e y compound bodies 
would be non-existent, because they are constituted by what is non¬ 
existent. 

Ihe eternal exists. 

Upashira .—With a view to silonoo the advooato of tho dootrine of the itrandonoy of all 
things, he now says : 

srfts n a i n s 11 

Anityah, non-eternal, Iti, such, i. e., such intuition and 
expression Vi§esatah, of the particular, i.e., the eternal. 

Partisedha-bMvah, the form of negation. 

4. “Not-eternal”—such (intuition and expression) can be 
accounted for only as the negation of the eternal.—160. 

In ‘ viSe§atah ’ the affix ‘ tasi’ is used in the genitive sense. There 
would be negation of ‘ viseSa’ i. e., the eternal, if there were not such 
intuition, and application of the word as ‘ non-eternal,’ becanse tho 
prefix nan (non) has the force of negating the meaning of the word 
next to it. Therefore how can there be the intuition and expression 
* non-eternal,’ in the absence (of that) of the eternal ? Hence it is* 
proved that the eternal exists. Or, (the meaning of the SHtram may 
be), the negation of the eternal must be made by you in this way that 
(it is) “ not eternal,” i. e., that the ultimate atom is not eternal. But 
negation in this way is not successful, since it is frustrated by proof 
and disproof. (In this interpretation), the stUram should be rendered 
thus : The word V (not) will be a negative term by itself, as the rule, 
“V, m, ’ft, and , S TT are negative terms.” Thus “ non-eternal ” will mean 
not eternal. ‘PratiSedha-bh&vah, means the nature or form of negative. 
Hence “ not eternal”—this is the form of the negation of vi^eSa,’ ; i.e., 
the eternal, and it,is not possible. This closes the argument.— 4. 

Vivfiti .—He refutes the view that all is non-eternal, that there is 
nothing which is eternal. 

9 [ (in the aphorism) is an indeclinable, having the same meaning as 
(non). Thus, ‘ not eternal’—such negatiou is ‘ vifiesota^,’ i. e., with, 
reference to particular things. So that, there may be the negation that 
compound bodies are not eternal, but such whole-sale negation as every¬ 
thing is not eternal, is not possible, becanse the eternal, which is the 
counter-opposite, is frustrated by proof and disproof. This is the whol* 
meaning. 
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The theory that atoms are not eternal, ia erroneous. 

VpatlcAra .—It may be objeoted as follows : The ultimate atom is not eternal, since it is- 
corporal of ponderable, like a watei-pot, Similarly, the possession of oolour, the possession of 
taste, ete., may be, one by one, adduced as so many reasons. So also by simultaneous conjunc¬ 
tion with six (other ultimate atoms), an ultimate atom has Bix parts ; so that from its posses¬ 
sion of parts, and from its being the substratum of the oonjunetion appearing in objects which 
it cannot pervade, (we may infer that the ultimate atom is not eternal). Moreover, if there 
be Ether within an ultimate atom, then being porous, it must have parts ; if there be no Ethsr 
inside it, then it would follow that Ether does not penetrate every where. Further, (the 
ultimate atom is not eternal), because it casts shadow, and possesses oiroulation. Again, the 
non-eternality of the ultimate atom follows also from the inference whioh establishes transi¬ 
ency, e g., the inference, that all that exists is momentary. If then there be suoh a series of 
inferences, how can it be maintained that the ultimate atom is eternal ? 

To meet these objections, he says : 

wfrm II 8 1 U * II 

wfavi Avidyft, ignorance, error. 

5. (It is) an error (to suppose that the ultimate atom is not 
eternal).—161. 

Every inference, which has for its subject the non-eternality of the- 
ultimate atom, is ignorance, i.e., is of the form of error, since it springa 
from a fallacy, This fallacy is occasionally obstruction or opposition to 
the proof which comprehends the subject; always absence of the 
characteristic of being pervaded (or being the mark), due to want of 
evidence preventive of its existence in the vipaksa (i. e., in which the 
non-existence of that which has to be proved, is sertain) j sometimes 
unproof by itself ; and others which should be learnt from the kindred 
system (i.e-, the Ny&ya-Sutram of Gautama j—5. 

Bhdsya.— Reads IY. i. 3.4, and 5 as two aphorisms only, viz., Tcdrana- 
bhdvdt kdryabhdvo, nilya iti’, and ViSesatah pratisedhabhdvo 1 vidyd and 
interprets them to mean, respectively, “The nature of the effect, 
(though) following from the nature of the cause (which is eternal) ia 
non-eternal” and “ It is an error to suppose that because things ( e.g. r 
atoms) exist as effects (e.g., compound bodies), therefore they cannot 
exist in the causal (or atomic) state”,—in order to explain the applica¬ 
tion of the word “non-eternal” in, I. i. 8 where the reference is to thinga 
which are products. 

Requisites of perception. 

TJpasUra .—It may he objeoted, “ Well, if the ultimate atom exists, why is it not per¬ 
ceived by the senses ? It is you who have proved that the possession of oolour, the possession 
of touoh, eto., are exoiting causes of sensibility.” Henoe he says : 

(I $ I l I $ II 

Mahati, in respect of an object possessing magnitude. SMVJ19V3T3L 
Aneka-dravya-vattv&t, by means of its possession of what is composed of 
mor e than one substance. Rup&t, by means of colour. * Cha, and. 
VTOfr*.' Upalabdhib, perception. 

6. External perception (takes place), in respect of an object 
possessing magnitude, by means of its possession of that which 
i& composed of more substances than one, and by means of its 
colour.—162.n 
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1 Mahati ' means in respect of a 8ub3tance possessing magnitude, 
the affix, matup, denoting possession, among affixes denoting quality’ 
being elided after the word, mahat , denoting measure. ‘ Anekadravyat- 
v&t’ means from the nature or state of containing that of which more 
substances than one are the substrata. This being so, Air also would 
be perceptible. Hence he says, “And by means of Colour,” i. e., as 
will be later on said, developed and uneclipsed or unobscured colour. 

“ Upalabdhih ” is complemented by the words, “by the external sense/’ 
Therefore it goes without saying that there is no external perception of 
the ultimate atom, since it does not possess magnitude. “ The possession 
of that which is composed of more than one substance ” means either 
the being constituted by a compound of more than one substance, or 
the being the substratum of the magnitude which ip. due to a multiplici¬ 
ty of component parts. 

It cannot be said that the possession of that which is a compound 
of more than one substance, is rendered futile (as a condition precedent 
of perception), by the very possession of magnitude ; since the reverse 
is also possible. Nor can it be said, “Futility of the producer is caus¬ 
ed by the producible, but not that of the producible by the producer ■” 
for the agreement and the difference of the producible and the producer 
being simultaneously appirehended, there is no futility, since otherwise 
it would follow that the futility of the staff, etc., will be caused by the 
whirling of it, etc. Nor can it be said that there is a development of, or 
rise in, perceptibility at a distance due to development of, or rise in, 
magnitude; for a development of, or rise in, the possession of a 
compound of more substances than one being also possible, there can be 
no discrimination. Moreover, while a spider’s web measuring four 
cubits, etc-, is not perceptible from a distance, the perceptibility of the 
spider itself is certainly due to a development of the possession of a 
compound of more substances than one, since a preponderance of 
magnitude exists in the web. So also it should be observed that while 
a piece of cloth, constituted by five yarns, is not perceptible at a dis¬ 
tance, is in spite of a preponderance of magnitude in it, a club of a very 
small magnitude is perceptible there.—6. 

Cause of non-perception 

latktira.— Such being the oase, there Bhould, it might bo urged, also bo perception of 
tl.e ligl.t of a thooting star at midday, of the light of the oye, or of Air, aB well as of magnitude 
which cou bines with oolour by means of its combination with Touch. Hence he says: 

Heifo &<<«$$ 

II $ I U IS II 

SflrSati, there being. Sift Api, even, in spite of. Dravyatve, 

substance-ness, Mahatve, magnitude. Rfipa, colour, sfaPI* S a»s- 
k&ra, impression, evolution, reformation. Abh4v&t, on account 

of the absence or non-existence of. «n4l J VAyofc, of Air. Anupal- 

abdhifc, non-perception. 
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7. The non-perception of Air, in spite of there being subs- 
tance-ness and magnitude, is due to the non-existence of the evolu¬ 
tion of colour.—163. 

By the terra “ evolution of colour ” are intended combination or 
inhesion of colour, the development of colour to the degree of appre- 
ciability, and the no.i-obscuration of colour. Though, therefore, i » 
the case of Air, the selfsame combination of touch is also the combina¬ 
tion of colour, yet it is not qualified or determined by colour, for 
there is in it absolute non-existence of colour. In the light of the eye, 
there is no evolution, that is, appreeiability, of colour. In thelight of the 
shooting star at midday, there is no evolution, that is, non-obscuration, 
of colour. Of these, therefore, there is no perceptibility. In like man¬ 
ner, evolution of colour is to be analogously applied to the heat of the 
summer, the fire in a frying pan, gold, etc. 

The writer of the Vritti has, however, said that is a com¬ 
pound of the words ^ and formed by the elision of one of 

the twc ^T’s, and that, therefore, the non-perception of Air is in conse¬ 
quence of the non-existence of colour in it, while the non-perception 
of the ocular light, etc., is due to the non-existence of the evolution 
of colour—7. 

Requisites of perception of colour. 

lfpaalc<lra .~In this way having, imraadiatily after t’ia ueotion on the etarrality of the 
ultimate atoms, finished the soptioa on fie peroeptibility of external objeots, as a subsi¬ 
diary topio, by their being the inferential marks of the ultimate atoms, and intending to 
sot forth, by introducing an example, the seotion on tho peroeptibility of Attributes, he 
says : 

u # m * u 

Aneka, more than one. Dravya, substance SamavU- 

yiit, from combination in. Rilpa, colour, faafbnff Vifiesat, from some 
special characteristic of. Rupa, colour. OTeffrg: Upalavdliilj, 

perception. 

8. Perception of colour (arises) from its combination with 
a compound of substances more than two, and from (its possession 
of) some special characteristic of colour.—164. 

< Rfipaviiefa ’ means the species or peculiarity inherent in colour, 
and that consists of the characteristics of being developed to the degree 
of appreeiability, of being unobscured, and of being colour. Prom 
this, perception of colour takes place. Lest it might be said that, such 
being the case, the colour of the ultimate atom as well as of the dyad 
would be perceived, so it has been added—‘ anekadravya-sania^&y&t.’ 
The word ‘ aneka ’ denotes multitude ; hence ‘ anekadravya ’ riteans 
that to which many substances belong as its substratum, e. g., a 
molecule of the atoms, and the like. To term < anekadravya-samav^ty&t , 
therefore, means from combination with such a compound substance. 
The water-pot, etc., although they are originated by two parts, (i. e„ 
potsherds, etc-), really contain a multitude of substances as their subs¬ 
tratum, in the serial arrangement of the parts of these parts, and so 
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on. As taste, touch, etc., lack in the characteristic of colourness, so 
there is no ocular perception of them. In the case of ocular fire or 
light, non-visibility is due to the absence of the degree of appreciabi- 
lity. Development or appreciability is only a particular universal 
entity or ‘ class ’ belonging to the particular attributes of colour, etc., 
and is pervaded by, or included in, colourness, etc. 

Objection .-—This being so, no relation of higher and lower (classi¬ 
fication) will be at 1 all established even by whiteness, fragrantness, 
sourness, etc. If, however, you suppose a manifoldness of develop¬ 
ment or appreciability, pervaded by, or included in, them respectively, 
then there will be a redundancy of supposition, and the term develop¬ 
ment or appreciability, also will have various meanings. 

Answer :—It is not so ; for, development or appreciability denotes 
the upddki or condition, namely, the characteristic of the attribute 
capable of being apprehended by each individual external sense, 
while non-development or non-appreciability denotes only the absence 
of the ujiddhi or condition. Some say that appreciability is simply 
the non-existence of non-appreciability. This should be considered, 
since non-appreciability also cannot be similarly established. It may be 
said that non-appreciability is a particutar attribute beyond the 
cognizance of the sen-ses. If it be so, then it would follow that appre¬ 
ciability is a particular attribute within the reach of the senses. If it 
be asked, “ What is the determinant of sensuousness ?,” we reply that 
both of us, (i. e., the disputants) are equally at a disadvantage here. 
They also say that appreciability is the one and only one < class ' 
present in all particular attributes, and that the non-establishment of 
the relation of higher and lower is no fault in the case of the class 
inhering in attributes—8. 

Perception of Taste, Smell, and Touch. 

Upaskdra .—Of the attributes other than Touoh, oo-exBistsnoe in the oaino substratum 
with colour is itself the neofgtary condition of their being perceptible by the external senses. 
For this reason, after having stated the. conditions of perception of oolour, he now extends 
them to other oases, and says : 

frr rsuF'wrsfs swans:- it a \ u s. a 

tN Ten a, by this,. Rasa-gandha-spar6e§u, in respect of 

taste, smell, and touch, j(jpf Jn&nam, knowledge. Vy&khy4tam, 

explained. 

9. Hereby is explained (perceptual) knowledge in the case 
of Taste, Smell, and Touch.—165. , 

‘ Ten a ’ means by the preceptual knowledge of colour. As precep- 
tion of colour arises from some special characteristic of colour, viz., colour¬ 
ness, non-obscuration, and appreciability, so perception of taste arises 
from some particularity of taste, characterised as tasteness, non-obscura¬ 
tion, and appreciability. This should be applied to other oases. Com¬ 
bination with a compound of more than two substances, should be also 
extended. From inappreciabilitj to the organs of the ear, the tongue. 
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and the skin, result nan-apprehension of smell, taste, and touch. Being 
undeveloped or inappreciable, smell and taste are not perceived in a 
stone, etc- ; for they are perceived in their ashes. Some maintain that 
they are perceived indeed in the stone, etc., but not distinctly. The 
non-apprehension of the colour of a watery substance, the parts of which 
have been disjoined from one another, is due to non-developme it of the 
colour. So also is the non-apprension of taste. In hot water, there is 
non-approhension of the colour of the fire, in consequence of its non¬ 
development, and of touch, in consequence of its obscuration. In com¬ 
minuted camphor, the champaka flower, etc., non-apprehe.ision of colour, 
taste, and touch is due to their non-dove 1 ipraent or inappreciability. 
In gold, and the like, colour is indeed developed, but whiteness and 
luminousness are obscured. Some hold that colour also is obscured, 
whereas the apprehension of gold takes place with the help of other 
colour. Obscuration, again, is non-apprehension caused by the appre¬ 
hension of a more powerful like object, and not merely relation or 
connection with a powerful like object. For, since connection with a 
powerful like object has to be ascertained by non-apprehension it is 
the non-apprehension which is of primary importance. Whereas the 
powerful like object is not of primary importance, as the necessary 
condition of non-apprehension ; because neither non-apprehension, nor 
antecedent non-existence of apprehension, nor its absolute non-exis¬ 
tence is subject to its operation, while the annihilation of apprehension 
does not exist there. If it be objected, “ Then your proposition also, 
that obscuration is non-apprehension caused by the apprehension of a 
more powerful like objeot, is not proved,” we reply, “ Let it be so- Still 
apprehension and non-apprehension alone are the necessary conditions 
of the strength or weakness of a like obiect, or of the existence of such 
a relation ; and the same is the meaning of the word, obscuration.”—9. 

Gravity, not perceptible. 

Upaskdra .-—It may be asked, “ Sinoe Gravity also is oombined with a oompound of more 
than two substanoen (•'. atoms), and appears in the same substratum with oolour and magni¬ 
tude, why then it is not peroeptible ; ” Henoe he says ; 

II 8 I t I II 

HSU Tasya, of this, t. e., the genus of colourness, etc., and develop¬ 
ment or appreciability. Abh&v&t, because of the non-existence 

Avyabhich&rah, non-deviation. No breach of uniformity or 

the rule. 

10. Because of the non-existence of this, there is no viola¬ 
tion (of the above law of perceptibility in the case of Gravity.) — 
166. 

Gravity is not perceptible, because of the non-existence, in Gravity, 
of this, viz., the genus of colourness, etc., and development or apprecia- 
bility. It might be said that granted that, colourness, etc., do not exist 
there, yet there may be perception of Gravity. To prevent this, he adds 
* avyabhicMrah.’ There is ‘ non-deviation ’ i. e., unbroken uniformity 
of the five ‘ classes ’ or universals, e. g., colourness, eto., towards 
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apprehensibility by each individual sense. Whenever there exists one 
or another of the pentad of colourness, etc., there also exists apprehensi¬ 
bility by the respective external senses, as shown by the method of 
difference (that where the former are not, there the latter does not 
exist). This is the meaning. 

Gravity, by reason of its being left obscure in the sfitram, as the 
topic of discussion, by Prasastadeva classed am >ng things supersen- 
suous, is by Vallavach&rya said to be perceived by touch.—10. 

Where Numbers , etc., are objects of visual perception. 

Upaslcdra .—-Having thus stvted objoots porooptible by tha senses individually, he now 
■enumerates objoots peroeptible by two senses jointly : 

-\ 

^ ii « i n n ii 

Samkhyah, numbers. 'TftJTmnfa Pariraftnslni, magnitudes, exten¬ 
sions. Prithaktvam, separateness. Samyoga-vibhagau, 

conjunction and disjunction. Paratva-aparatve, priority and 

posteriority. Karmma, action. ^ Oha, and. RApi-dra- 

vya-samav&y&t, through combination with substances possessing colour. 

Chflksusini, visible, objects of visual perception. 

11. Numbers, Magnitudes, Separateness, Conjunction and 
Disjunction, Priority and Posteriority, and Action become objects 
-of visual perception, through their combination with Substances 
possessing colour.—167. 

The words have not been formed into a compound in order to indi¬ 
cate their mutual independence in respect of their visual or tactual 
perceptibility. Although there is dependence upon t- e., largeness, 
yet it is not as upon a mode of extension or magnitude. The word ‘ cha' 
hastheforce of involvingthe addition of Viscidity, fluidity and Impetus. 
The word implies tactual perceptibility ; or the word 1 oha ’ 

should be applied after the word Wffp* ftf also. The plural number in 
Numbers, comprehends all numbers, from unity upwards. If it be held 
that unity is only a Genus, and not an Attribute, then if it appear in 
-substances only, its denotation will be neither more nor less than that 
of substanceness ; if, on the other hand, it be present in attributes and 
actions also, then its denotation will be neither more nor lesr than that 
of existence. “ How, then,” if it be asked, “ can there be perception of 
unity, etc., in attribute, etc. it may be answered that it is by means 
of attributed unity ; or that by reason of the proximity known as 
combination or co-inherence in one and the same object, the percep¬ 
tion of unity is quite justified. This unity is eternal in eternal subs¬ 
tances, and in non-eternal substances it has causal unity for its 
non-combinative cause. On the other hand, duality, etc., are the 
product of relative understanding. Relative understanding is the 
mental basis or support of various unities, when two homogeneous or 
ixeterogeueous substances are in contact with the eye—II. 
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Here they are not. 

Upatkdra .—Having in view all the above things up to aotion, he says : 

II 8 I ? I V* II 

vO 

Arfipi§u, in substances not possessing colour. Achflksu- 

§&ni, not objects of visual perception. 

12. In substances not possessing colour, they are^not objects 
of visual perception.—168. 

Numbers, etc., up to action, are not objects of visual perception, 
when they are present in substances which are devoid of colour. It 
should be observed that they are not objects of tactual perception 
also. It has not been said that they are imperceptible ; for, if it were 
so, then the unity of the Soul also would not be an object of percep¬ 
tion—12. 1 

Attribn,te-ness and existence perceptible to all the senses. 

Upatkdra. —Colour, eto., are uni-sensuous or perceptible by the senses individually. 
Numbers, eto., are bi-sensuous or perceptible by two senses jointly. Pleasure, eto., are 
mental or peroeptible by the inner sense, So that it results that the two Genera, Attribute- 
ness and oxiatenoe, are omni-sonsuous. So he says : 

H&r pi^t smuraij. ii 81 \ i 

Eiena, by this. Jiup% Gunatve, in regard to attributeness. 
Bh&ve, in regard to existence. ^ Cha, and. Sarvvendriyam, 

omni-sensuous. Relating to all the senses. <rpf jn&nam, knowledge. 

Vyhkhy&tam, explained. 

13. By this it is explained that knowledge in regard to attri¬ 
buteness and existence, is omni-sensuous or of all the senses.—169. 

Capability to apprehend the individuals, is itself the capability to 
apprehend the class. And if the individuals are respectively appre¬ 
hended by all the senses, then it results that also the classes, viz. t 
Attribute-ness and Existence, are apprehensible by all the senses. 
This is the meaning—13. 

Here ends the first chapter of the fourth book in the Commentary 
r °f Sankara upon the YaiSesika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK FOURTH—CHAPTER SECOND. 

Three-fold division of Earth, and other products . 

Upmk&ra. —la the fourth book, of whioH the subjeot-matter is the examination of 
tangible substances, intending to examine only tangible sub-itarioos by their effects, ini n> 
diately after the examination of tne ultimate atoms whioh are the root oausoa, he says : 

II 8 I S I t II 

Tat, that. 3 *: Piriah, again. Piithivi-&di-karyya- 

dravyam, earth, and other product-substance. Trividhatn, three 

fold. jjtf^ffjprf^rercrv^Sarira-indriya-visaya-samifiakain, named as body, 
nense, and object. 

1. The aforesaid product-substance, Earth, etc., is, again, 
three-fold, under the names of body, sense, and object.—170. 

Here corporeity or the characteristic of the body is a kind of upddhi 
or adjunct,namely, the characteristic of being constituted by final parts 
(i.e., atoms), possessing activity, of whichthe non-combinative cause is the 
conjunction of the soul exercising volition. But corporeity is not a class 
or universal e.ititiy, since in that case Earthnoss, etc-, will establish 
no relation of higher and lower divisions. The characteristic of being 
a sense, is the being the seat of the conjunction of the mind, which is 
the cause of knowledge which produces no reminiscence, or the being a 
seat of the conjunction of the mind, which is the cause of knowledge, 
while at the same time it is not a substratum of appreciable particular 
attributes other than sound- On the other hand, the light of the eye of 
animals that prowl at night, is really another kind of light. In regard 
to its being treated as forming the visual sense, the words “ not being 
a substratum of appreciable particular attributes other than sound and 
colour ” should be added. The characteristic of being a sense, how¬ 
ever is not a ‘ class,’ for then the characteristic of Earth, etc., will not 
establish the relation of higher and lower divisions without entailing 
cross-division). And objectivity, or the characteristic of being an 
object, although it is the being the means of phenomenal experience, 
that is to say, the being the object of ordinary perception, common to 
substance, attribute, action, genus, and non existence—yet should be, 
in accordance with the aphorism, observed to be the characteristic of 
being a product-substance which is the object of ordinary perception, 
for the aphorism is this only that Earth and other product-substances 
are three-fold. Objectivity also, therefore, is not a class or universal 

entity.— 1 . . , 

Body is not a compound of Jive elements. 

Upaskdra. _Now, in order to refute the assertion that the body is composed of three 

-elements or four elements, he says : 

II 8 I * I * II 
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Pratyaksa-apratyaks&n&m, of perceptible and non-per- 
ceptible objects. Samyogasya, of conjunction. StfWITCTOf Apraty- 

kgatv&t, on account of imparceptibility. qgnHT PaSch&tmakam, Penta- 
substantial. Constituted by five elements. *r Na, not. Vidyate, exists. 

2. (Nothing exists, which is constituted by five elements, 
or) the body is not constituted by five elements, for the conjunc¬ 
tion of things, perceptible and imperceptible, is imperceptible.— 
171. 

Were the body, by reason of its odour, moisturo, digestive heat, 
breath, and porosity, composed of five elements, then it would be imper¬ 
ceptible. In the same manner as the conjunction of perceptible and 
imperceptible objects, e. <j., air and trees, is imperceptible, the body 
also would be imperceptible. Thus the aphorism employs an example. 
The word * body ’ is the complement of “ penta-substantial does not 
exist.” Moisture, digestive heat, etc., however, belong to the efficient 
causes or conditions of the body, namely, w T ater and fire. The theory 
that the body is composed of four elements should be also similarly 
understood. Let it then, it may be urged, contain three elements, as 
there is perception of three elements. This cannot be, for an origina¬ 
tion not of hetorogeneous elements is denied. One attribute in a whole 
made up of parts is not originative of similar other attributes. If, 
therefore, the production were from Earth and Water, then that which 
they originate would be void of smell and taste. In like manner, if it 
originated in Earth and Fire, it would not possess smell, colour, and 
taste ; if in Earth and Air, it would be destitute of smell, taste, colour, 
and touch. Other cases should be similarly understood.—2- 

Nor a compound of three elements. 

UpashAra .—Ho ooutinues the same topio : 

II l R l ^ II 

Guna-antara-apr&durbh&v&t, by reason of the non- 
appearance of another attribute, Cha, and. Na, not. 5W»re^Tri- 
Atmakam, tri-substantial. Composed of three elements. 

3. And by reason of the non-appearance of another attribute, 
it is not composed of three elements.—172. 

A body originated by Earth, Water, and Fire only, which are 
objects of perception, might be perceived, if there were manifested in 
it another attribute having for its antecedent a like attribute in the 
cause. But this can never be the case, as it has been already stated 
that a single smell, etc., is not originative. Therefore the body is not 
composed of even three elements, i. a., is not originated by the three 
elements possessing colour.—3. 

Bhdsya—reads IV. ii. 3 as two aphorisms, viz-, “Qundntardprddur- 
bhdvdchcha ,” and “ Na tr'yA^aham.” 
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Conjunction of various atoms, not denied. 

Upaskdra. —How then is there perception of digestive heat, etc., in one single body? 
He gfves the answer : 

U 3 l R \ * II 

SPpniUl: Anusarayogah, conjunction of atoms, g Tu, but. 
Apratisiddha^, not denied. 

4. But a conjunction of atoms is not denied.—173. 

A mutual eon junction of tlie five elements as (the basis or) condi¬ 
tional causes of oue another, is not denied. But it is not desired that the 
conjunction of two heterogeneous atoms can be the lion-combinative 
cause of a substance- Thus, as its conditional or efficient causes, 
digestive heat, etc., are perceived in the body. If it be asked, then, 
of what nature the human body is, the answer is given by the aphorism 
of Gautama :—“ (The body is) terrene, the distinctive attribute of 
Ether being perceived (in it).” Ny&ya-Sutram III. i. 28(?' ). Smell 
which is the distinctive attribute of Earth, is observed in the human 
body as not departing from it till its dissolution, whereas digestive 
heat, etc., are not observed in the decayed body. These attributes, 
therefore, are accidental, while Smell is essential. Hence itsterreneness 
is established.—4. 

Body is two-fold: sexually produced, and asexually produced. 

Upaskdra. —He divides the body : 

5fsr a a i *i * ii 

ffjf Tatra, therein, amongst terrene, aqueous, and other bodies, 
iSariram, body, terrene body. Dvividham, two fold- qtfcsf Yonijam, 
sex-begotten, sexually generated. Ayonijam, not sexually gene¬ 

rated. ^ Cha, and. 

5. Of these, the body is two-fold:—sex-born and not sex-born. 
—174. 

Of these, i. e., among terrene, aqueous, and other bodies, the 
terrene body is two-fold. What are the two kinds ? In answer, he 
says, ‘ sexborn and uot-sex-born.’ Aqueous, igneous, and aerial bodies, 
well-known in the spheres of Varuija, Aditya, and V&yu, are entirely 
a-sexual. A-sexuality means independence of the commixing of semen 
and blood. The bodies of gods and sages are also a-sexual, according 
to the text of revelation, “ Manu and others, the mind-born or desire- 
born of BrahmA” If it be asked how there can be an effect without 
a cause, we reply that the female organ of generation is not a cause 
essential to or determining corporeity, as it does not apply to the 
bodies of worms, mosquitoes, etc., produced by warmth. The posses¬ 
sion of a particular constitution also is not proved, since our bodies 
are different in appearance in comparision with the bodies of gods 
and sages. 
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Thesexaul body, again, is two-fold, womb-born and egg-born. 
Womb-born are bodie* of men and animals, wild and domestic, the 
womb being the name given to the receptacle of the embryo. The 
bodies of birds and reptiles are egg-born. Snakes, worms, fishes, etc., 
also are really reptiles, since it is their nature to crawl about. 

Trees and the like also are no doubt so many kinds of bodies, being 
the seat of experience ( i. e., the field wherin particular souls reap the 
consequences of their acts in previous births). For without the charac¬ 
teristic of being the seat of experience, life, death, sleep, waking, use 
of medicine, propagation of the seed, approaching the agreeable, avoid¬ 
ing the disagreeable, etc., would be impossible. And growth and the 
healing up of wounds and fractures, which prove experience, are mani¬ 
fest in them. There is also the sacred text : 

*r<*TS3fw'TrPTf: I 

’wfwtorcfmk srwf nffot u 

“ The Sarala and Arjuna trees, which grow on the banks of the 
Narmada, from contact with the waters of the Narmada, attain to the 
highest state hereafter,” etc. And also, 

?*r: i 

“ In the cemetery grows a tree haunted by herons and vultures, 
etc.,” eto. Yet germinant bodies do not evidently possess activity or 
movement and senses, and they are therefore not treated as bodies.—5. 

VivTiti .—That trees, eto., are bodies (i. e., ground of the experience 
of the consequences of acts) is evidenced by the text of Manu, viz., “A. 
man acquires the condition of an immovable existence, by faults of 
action, born of the body.” 

Asexual bcdies, how produced. 

Upaskdra ,—Ha states the oause from whioh asexual bodies are produoed : 

II # | stl $ II 

A-niyata-dik-deSa-purvakatv&t, because it (». 
a-sexual body) has for its antecedent ultimate atoms which are not 
constant in direction aud place. 

6. Because a-sexual bodies are formed by ultimate atoms 
inconstant in direction and place.—175. 

Ultimat atoms, inconstant in direction and place, possess activity 
or movement produced by a particular dharma or virtue. And they 
are the antecedents of a-sexual bodies_6. 

Vivfiti —In the words of Varuna, etc., there exist a-sexual, 
aqueous, igneous, aerial, and mental bodies, which are not dependent, 
for their production, upon semen, blood, etc. Whence come the ultimate 
atoms which orignate them ? In the case of sexual bodies, it is observ¬ 
ed that only the ultimate atoms of semen and blood are their origina¬ 
tors. To remove this apprehension, the present aphorism has been 
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formulated. Terrene, aqueous, igneous, and aerial ultimate atoms exist 
in all directions and in all places. Since there is nothing to confine them 
to direction and place, there can be no scarcity of ultimate atoms in the 
production of a-sexual bodies For it is not the case that ultimate 
atoms other than the ultimate atoms of semen and blood, are not ori¬ 
ginative of bodies, seeing that in that case there would be no produc¬ 
tion of gnats, mosquitoes, trees, shrubs, etc. 

A-sexual bodies, how produced — continued. 

Upaakdra.— It may bo objooted, how there ean be preduotion of a substanoe (». e., a body), 
without oonjunotion whioh is the non-oembinative oauso of eubstanoe, seeing that thore oan’ 
be no oonjunotion without the aotion of the ultimate atoms. Heuoo he says : 

it $ i 3 i is u 

Dharmma-vifiesM, from a particular dharma or virtue. 

Cha, and. 

7. And (the action of the ultimate atoms arises) from a 
partieular dharma or virtue.—176. 

The sense is that, at the beginning of creation, action or motion 
arises in the ultimate atoms in consequence only of the conjunction of 
the soul carrying with it the invisible ( adristam ) consequences of its 
previous acts, and the ultimate atoms, having by that action com® 
together, originate, in the order of binary atomic aggregate, etc., 
the a-sexual badies of gods and sages. 

The aphorism is illusrative. It should be also observed that, in 
consequence of particular adharma or vices, the tortured bodies of mos¬ 
quitoes and other small insects, generated by heat, are produced.—7. 

Proof of their existence. 

Upskdra. —He gives another proof that the bodies of gods and sages are a-sexual : 

h « i * i c 11 

HHURW l s TT cf Sam&khyft-bh&v&t., because name or definitions exist. 
^ Cha, also, 

8. Also because names or definitions exist.—177. 

qqpjq; means a significant name, or definition, such as is well- 
known in {§ruti, Itih&sa, Pur&na, etc. Thus, Durv&sas, and other sages 
were born from the mind (of Brahmil) ; Angiras was produced from 
ahamhdra (the sense of ‘ I”) ; and so on. From this also it is known 
that there ar o a-sexual bodies of gods and sages.—8. 

Vviriti. _But whence do a-sexual bodies derive their names, in the 

absence of parents, etc. ? For it is observed on earth that the names 
Chaitra, Maitra, etc., are affixed by parents, etc. Lest there be suoh an 
apprehension, so he says : 

i Bh&v&t/ i. e., from the existence, of ‘ Sam&khyft,' ». e., the name; 
* even i n the absence of the procreative parents, etc.’ is the complement. 
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For, all names are not a "fixed only by parents, etc., as it is not the case 
with the names, water-pot, canvas, etc. Therefore, the import is that 
the names, Ma tu, Marichi, etc-, have been put upon a-sexual bodies, by 
the very same Isvara by whom names have been affixed to the water-pot, 
canvas, and other unconscious objects. 

Asexual bodies, how produced. — continued. 

Upaskdra. —Ho gives another proof : 

Hfrar s i * i «. u 

TOTPTT: Samjfiayah, of name. AditvAt, because of the primitive¬ 

ness. 

9. (The existence of a-sexual bodies is proved) from the 
primitivencss of the name.—178. 

By means of the name, BrahmA, etc., which came to be the begin¬ 
ning, i. e., primordial, at the beginning of creation, it is known that 
a-sexual body exists. For then there were net parents of BrahmA, by 
whom the name BrahmA, etc., should be given.— 9 . 

Vivriti. — But there being no proof of the existence of tSvara, how 
can it be affirmed that the names of the water-pot, the canvas, etc., have 
been given by Him ? So he says : 

Because tivara, which is the complement of the aphorism, is the 
beginning (Adi), i. e., the cause or source, of names. Thus the proof of 
ISvara having been already stated, by the characteristic of His being 
the author of names, in the aphorism, “ But name and effect are the 
mark (of the existence) of beings distinguished from ourselves" (II. i. 
18 Ibid 9 , being the author of names remains unobstructed. This is 
the sense. 

Conclusion : A-sexual bodies exist. 

Upaskdra. —He oonoludes : 

UnWlftlTT: II 3 I * lt° II 

Santi, exist. AyonijAh, a-sexual bodies. 

10. A-sexual bodies exist.—179. 

The words “ particular forms of bodies ” are the complement of the 
aphorism— 10 . 

Another proof that a-sexual bodies exist. 

Upaskdra. —In order to strengthen the above oooolusion all the more, he gives aiother 
proof : 

II 8 I *1 « II 

Veda-lingAt, from the texts which throw light upon the 
mantra portion of the .Yeda, i. e., from the BrAhmana portion of the 
Veda. ^ Cha, and. 
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11. (The existence of a-sexual bodies is proved) also from 
the Brahamana portion of the Veda.—18J. 

‘ Veda ’ means mantra. That by which it is lihjyate, i. e., made 
known, is ‘ veda-lingam,' i. e., Brdhmanam. From this also a-sexual 
body is proved. This is the meaning. Thus there is the Brdhmanam : 

“ Prajapti (i. e., the lord of creation) created numerous creatures : 
He practised penance, with the desire, “ I may bo able to create 
creatures." He created the BrAhmana from His mouth, King from his 
arms, the Vaisya from His thighs, the Sudra from his feet. ” 

There is also the Veda : 

q? *q: q^qr qsrrfti 

“ His mouth became the BrAhmana ; the arms were made the King 
i. e., Kstriya) ; it was His thigh, which became the Vaisya ; the §Adra 
was born from the feet, etc." 

Thus terrene body, sexual and a-sexual, has been described in the 
above way. Aqueous, igneous, and aerial bodies can be only a-soxual, 
since semen and blood are, as a rule, terrene, and a terrene substance 
does not originate an aqueous one. 

The terrene sense is the organ of smell, common to all living beings. 
The organ of smell is originated by terrene particles unoverpowered or 
unobscured by water, etc. The organ of smell is terrene, because it 
causes manifestation of smell, while it does not cause the manifestation of 
taste, etc., like the excrement of the fowl which causes the manifestation 
of the perfume of the musk. Similarly, the organ of taste, the tongue, 
is the aqueous sense, as it causes the manifestation of taste only, while 
it does not cause the manifestation of colour, etc,, like water which 
causes the manifestation of the taste of the pudding. In like manner, 
the eye is the igneous sense, because it causes the manifestation of 
colour only, while it does not cause the manifestation of taste, etc-, like 
light. The skin is the aerial sense, because it causes the manifestation 
of touch only, while it does not cause the manifestation of smell, etc., 
like the wind blown by the fan which causes the manifestation of the 
coolness of the water (perspiration) sticking to the body. 

The object which is terrene, is characterised as earth, stone, and 
the immoveable. Therein the modifications of earth are the divisions of 
the land, wall, brick, etc., Stones are the m mntains, jewels, diamond, 
red-chalk, etc. The immoveable are grass, herbs, trees, shrubs, 
■creepers, and trees bearing fruits without flowers- Aqueous objects are 
rivers, seas, dew, liail-stone, etc. Igneous object is four-fold, differen¬ 
tiated as terrestrial, celestial, abdominal, and mineral. The terrestrial 
is that which is produced from fuel, such as wood. The celestial is not 
produced from fuel ; e- g., lightning, etc. The abdominal is the sto¬ 
machic, capable of extracting the juice of rice, etc. And the mineral 
is gold, etc. The aerial object is the wind wdich is the seat or support 
of touch which can be felt. The fourth effect of Air, which is called. 
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PrAna-, i.e., the life-breath, and which is the means of disposing of the 
essences (rasa), excreta; and the humours or vital fluids ( dhAtu ) within 
the body, though it is one, still acquires the names of Ap&na (i.e., the 
air which throws out)’ etc., aocording to the diversity of its func¬ 
tions—11. 

Here ends the second chapter of the fourth book in the Commen¬ 
tary of Sankara upon the Vai6e§ika Aphorisms of Kanada. 
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BOOK FIFTH—CHAPTER FIRST. 

Action in the hand, how 'produced. 

Upaskdra.—J The subject of the fifth book is tho investigation of Aotion. The investi¬ 
gation of Aotion, produoible by volition, ie the subject of the first, ohapter. In this there 
are seotions treating of (1) throwing upwards, (2) throwing upwards effooted without volition, 
<3) aotion whioh has virtue or merit as its oause, and (4) aotions, goods, bad, and indifferent. 

srnmffftamiwrtnuimi 

Atma-seAyoga-prayatnUbhyilm, by means of ccyi- 
junction with, and volition of, tho soul. Haste, in the hand, vn' 
Karmma, action. 

1. Action in hand (is produced) by means of conjunction 
with, and volition of, the Soul.—181. 

With reference to a particular form of muscular or bodily aotion, 
(c. g., in using a pestle and mortar), the author says : 

By means of conjunction and volition of the soul, Action (is pro¬ 
duced) in the hand which is its combinative oause. And of this 
Action, conjunction with the soul exercising volition, is the non- 
combinative cause, and volition is the efficient or conditional cause. It is 
this which is called muscular aotion , for muscular aotion is action which 
has for its non-combinative cause conjunction with the soul exercising 
volition, or action producible by volition of something other than, that 
which possesses touch and which is not combined with, and is additonal 
which to that in which the action appears (e. g. } hand.)—1. 

Vivfiti .—Here ‘in the hand,’ is an illustration. The meaning 

is that by the conjunction, and volition, of the soul, action, in the form 
of muscular motion, is caused in the body as well as in the parts there¬ 
of. So it has been said. 

$ fir: 1 

g f ft s p qi ftun 11 

That which is produced by the Soul, mty be called Desire. That 
which is prodnced by Desire, may be called first Impulse or stir. That 
which is produced by .mpulse, may be called muscular motion. It is 
that which is produced by muscular motion, that may be called Action 
or physical change. 

Action in the pestle described. 

Cpaskdra.— After describing the throwing upwards of the hand, ho desoribes the throw¬ 
ing upwards of the pestlo, wnioh depends upon the former : 

<=r«n whin 11 mi 

n*IT Tathft, similar. Hasta-saAyog&t, from conjunction with 

the hand, w Cha, a id. jjijf Mu&ale, in the pestle, qrwf Karmma, action. 

2. And, from conjunction with the hand, a similar Action 
appears in the pestle.— 182. 
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The word ‘ cha ’ implies ‘ gravity,’ which is another efficient cause. 

* Tathk ’ means ‘ like that,’ i- e-, of the form of throwing upwards. Or 

* tath& ’ and ‘ hasta-sawyogat ’ may be taken as constituting a single 
term, which will then mean ‘ from conjunction with hand possessing 
upward motion.’ Here, again, conjunction of the pestle with the hand 
conjoined with the soul exercising volition, is the non-combinative 
cause ; the pestle is the combinative cause ; volition and gravity are the 
efficient causes.—2. 

Above continued. 


Upaakdra .—He states the cause of the Budden motion upward whioh is produoed in the 
pestle when struok by the mortar : 


it *. t u ^ n 



Slfirannt Abhigh&ta-je, produced by impact. Musatadau, in 

the pestle, etc. Karmmani, in action, Vyatirek&t, because 

of absence (of volition). SfUTOfl Ak&ranam, not cause, Hasta- 

sa&yogafi, conjunction with the hand, 

3. In the action, produced in the pestle, etc., by impact, 
conjunction with the hand is not a cause, because of the absence 
(of volition).—183. 

Here, though there is also conjunction of the hand with the rising 
pestle, yet that conjunction possesses no causality On the other hand, 
the impact of the mortar only is the non-combinative cause. It may be 
asked, “ Why so?” Therefore he adds, ‘ vyatireMt/ which means 
because of the absence of operativeness of volition.” If there were 
volition at that moment, there would surely be no sudden upward motion 
in the pestle. By a volition to hold fast, there would be rather susten¬ 
tion of the pestle ; or, the upward motion again of the pestle would be 
caused by muscular action. This is the import.—3. 

Vivfiti .—Conjunction with the hand is not the combinative cause. 
‘ Conjunction ’ is indicative. Volition and muspular action also, it 
should be understood, are not the efficient causes. 

Action in the hand. 


XJpaskdra .—With a view to specify a particular oauso of the aotion of the hand, as it 
flies upward with the pestle, and for the purpose of disproving the non-oombinative oausality 
of conjunction with the soul exeroising volition, ho says : 

II V, I ? I till 

HUT TatM, the same, i. e., not a cause- ^<icwd4lu : Atma-saiiyogah, con¬ 
junction with the soul. Hasta-karmmani, in the action of the 

band. 

4. In the case of action of the hand, conjunction with the 
soul is not a cause.—184, 
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In the case of the action of the hand, as it springs upwards with 
the pestle, ‘ conjunction with the soul,’ i. e , conjunction with the soul 
exercising volition, is ‘ the same, i. e., not a cause. The term ‘ not-a- 
cause ’ which appears in the preceding aphorism, is carried over here 
by ‘ tath&,’ the same.— 4. 

Vivfiti .—Yhis too is illustrative. If shouln be understood that 
that volition also is not a non-common efficient cause. 

Above continued. 

Upaakdra .—“ Whenoe-then at that time the upward motiou in the hand”? In anawar 
to this, he says : 

II U. I ! I V. II 

SJ 

SlfaWFI, Abhigh&tat, from impact. SMftdqlWq. Mu§ala-sa*yog&t, from 

conjunction with the peetle. Hoste, in the hand. uwa'Karmma, action. 

) 

5. The action ( i . e., upward motion) in the hand is from 
impact, and from conjunction with the pestle.—185. 

As, when the pestle flies upwards, the iron-ring at the end of the 
pestle rises upwards, so the hand also at that time springs upwards- 
Here by the word, ‘ impact,’ re-action (i. e., recoil) produced by 
impact, is expressed by transference. By the vigorous action of the 
up-going pestle, accompanied with the impact, re-action or recoil is 
produced in the pestle itself which is the substratum of that subs¬ 
tratum of that action. Subject to the re-action so effected, upward 
motion appears in the hand also, in consequence of the conjunction of 
the hand and the pestle, as its non-combinative cause ; and not that 
this upward motion has for its non-combinative cause conjunction with, 
the soul exercising volition, for the hand rises involuntarily together 
with the pestle. This is the idea.—5. 

Action in the body. 

Upaskdra .—“ well,” it may be asked, “ ooojunotion with thaisoul exercising volition is 
the cause of the aotion whioh is produced in the body or in a part of the body. Why is it 
(tot so in the present instance ” ? Henoe he says : 

WRW .«4 IIS. I tl $ II 

Atma-karmma, action of the body, and its members. qr 

Hasta-saihyog&b from conjunction with the hand. * Oha, and, also. 

6. Action of the body and its members is also from conjunc¬ 
tion with the hand.—186. 

The word * &tm&,' by transference, means the body and its parts. 
For, impossibility of order or coherence in the text, is the germ of a 
transference of epithet. Thus the aotion which appears in a part of 
the body also, that is, in the hand, arises from the conjunction of the 
hand and the pestle. The would * cha ’ implies also impetus. In th» 
action of the hand, conjunction with the hand is really the non-combi- 
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native cause. There is no deviation or breach of uniformity in this 
respect. This conjunction is sometimes conjunction with the sonl 
exercising volition, and sometimes conjunction of the hand with pestle, 
etc., possessing impetus, as is the case with the action of the body and 
its parts, of a mad man.—6. 

Falling how •produced. 

Upa»kdra.—He begins the seotion on notion'independent of volition : 

"rami, u *. i u « u 

SaAyoga-abh&ve, in the absence of conjunction. 
Gurutv&t, from gravity. Patanam, falling. 

7. In the absenee of conjunction, falling (results) from 
gravity.-—187. 

By the term, * conjunction,’ every kind of impediment is indicated. 
Hence in the absence of impediments, in consequence of gravity as its 
non-combinative cause, falling i. e., an action resulting in conjunction 
below, is produced. Here in fruit, etc., possessing gravity, the impedi¬ 
ment is conjunction ; in a bird, etc., however, volition to hold up is the 
impediment to falling ; in an arrow, etc., when discharged, it is the re¬ 
action that is the impediment to falling. The meaning is that, in the 
absence of these, falling is caused by gravity. In the case of holding 
up of poison, etc., in the air, by thought-transference, etc., conjunction 
with the soul endowed with adristam (invisible after-effects of pre¬ 
vious acts), or mantra, and the like are really the impediments. These 
also are included by the term ‘ conjunction.’—7. 

Bhdeya.—reads Samshdra in the place of Samyoga. 

Falling how produced — continued. 

Upaskdra.—VJiU, if falling is caused by gravity, then how oan there be sometimes an 
upward, and sometimes a sideward motiou in a stone, eto., when thrown up ? To meet this 
objeotion, he says : 

RT**T i *W*T-* M V. I \ I *5 II 

Nodana-vi6e§a-abh&vat, owing to the absence of a 
particular movement or impulse.' Hr* Na, not. tjrddhvam, upward. 

q Na, not. fawhr Triyyak, oblique, sideward.-iWHrflf Gaman am,, going. 

8. Owing to the absence of a particular molecular movement, 
there arises no upward or sideward motion (in the fruit, bird, and 
arrow).—188. 

The upward or sideward motion which takes place in a stone, arrow, 
etc., though they possess gravity, results from a particular t. a., a 
violent, molecular movement. So that in the case of the falling of a 
fruit, a bird, an arrow, etc., in the absence of conjunction, volition, 
and re-action, there does not exist a particular movement, and conse¬ 
quently there is no upward or sideward motion. This.is. the sense.—8. 
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Above continued. 

Upaskdra.— But whenoo is particular molecular movement iUelf produoed ? Ha gives 
the answer : 

W II VL H \ t II 

Prayatna-viSe^t, from a particular volition. wUptfailfa: 
,Nodana-vifie§afy, particular molecular movement or impulse. 

9, Particular molecular movement (results) from particular 
volition.—189. 

Particular volition is caused by the desire “ I will throw sideward, 
upward, far, or near.” By this, particular nodana or molecular move¬ 
ment is produced, from which upward or sideward motion is possible 
produced in a substance possessing gravity, e. g., a stone, etc.—9. 

Throwing far away, how produced. 

Upaskdra. —‘ Udasauaro ’ means throwing far upwards. 

II I * I II 

Nodana-vifiesAt, from a particular molecular movement. 

Udasana-viSosah, particular throwing away. 

10. From particular molecular movement, (results) particular 
throwing away.—190. 

piuriti.—»'• «•> fro™ a heterogeneous molecular move¬ 
ment produced by the aforesaid volition, »• e., throwing high 

upwards, going upwards, HSfa, *• e., takes place, which completes the 
nohorism. Thus, by agreement and difference, the oausality of parti¬ 
cular molecular movement toward upward motion, is proved. 
going upwards, is an indication. Sideward motion, etc-, also should be 
understood. 

Non-volitional action, not a cause of virtue or vice. 


Uvashlra —The aotion whioh is produoed in the hand together with the pestle, by the 
impact of the mortar, is not at all preoeded by volition, nor is it the souroe of virtue and vloe. 
He extends a similar nature to the playful movements of the hands and feet.eto., of a child : 

U * It I U II 

Hasta-karmmand, by the action of the hand. JPCVqswf raka- 
karmrna, the action of a child. sqFRKP* Vy&khy&tam, explained. 

11. By the action of the hand, the action of a child (has 
been) explained.—191. 


Although a child’s movement of its bands, feet, etc., is surely pre¬ 
ceded by effort, it has not for its result the acquisition of the good and 
the avoidance of the evil, nor is it consequently a source of virtue and 
vice. This is the meaning of the extension or analogy.—11. 

Vivriti —But how is action, in the form of sideward and upward 
motion, of the hands and feet of a child lying on the lap, produced, uv 
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the absence therefrom of tho particular molecular movement or im¬ 
pulse ? So he says ; 

By the action of the hand, of the form of throwing upwards, etc., 
simultaneous with the throwing upwards of a stone, the action, i, e., the 
throwing upwards of the hands and feet, of a child, is explained, i. e., 
proved. Thus, a particular molecular movement is not the cause of all 
throwing high upwards, but only of particular acts of throwing high 
upwards. Hence the throwing upwards of the hands and feet of a child 
is not unproved. Otherwise, the throwing upwards of the hands of 
one who throws up a stone, etc., will be also unproved- 

Certain volitional action also , not a cause of virtue or vice. 

UpatlcAra. —Now, extending similarity to tho notion of a ohild to action which, though 
preoeded by volition, is yet not the cause of a virtue and vice, he says : 

ten ii n. 11 it* ii 

tWj Tath4, the same. Dagdhasya, of a burnt person, 

Yisphotane, in the case of a boil. 

12. The same (is action directed towards the killing of a 
felon), when (a house being set on fire by him) the body of a 
person burnt therein, is torn open by fire.—192. 

A house being set on fire by a felon and in it boils being caused to 
a person burnt by the fire, action which is produced in the hand, etc., 
by volition directed towards the killing of that felon, is neither a cause 
of virtue nor a cause of vice ; as it has been said, “ In the slaying of a 
felon, there is no sin in him that slays openly or covertly : wrath 
encounters wrath. An incendiary, a poisoner, an assassin, a thief, a 
ravisher of wife and field,—these six are felons. ”—12. 

Vivriti _Sometimes throwing upwards, etc., result also from parti¬ 

cular molecular movements which are not dependent upon particular 
volition produced by the desires, “ I throw upwards,” etc. This he 
points out : 

of a burnt body, building, fruit, etc. ; fawifcrif, in the going 
sideward and upward of their parts ; NUT , molecular movement, caused 
by a particular volition, is not the cause. This is the meaning. 

Non-volitional action in the body described. 

Upatkdra. —Now, he points out notions whioh take plaoe without volition. 

5fiww ^ i! * \ \ i \\ u 

*WH*r& Yatna-abh&ve, in the absence of volition. Prasuptasya, 

of the sleeping. Ohalanam, movement. 

13. Movement of the sleeping (takes place) in the absence 
of volition.—193. 

The word* prasuptasya’ implies the state of absence of conscious¬ 
ness. Therefore, the movement oaused by air in the unconscious state 
of a person in swoon, while living, should b« observed here_13. 
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Vivfiti. —Even in the absence of volition caused by the desire, “ I 
throw up,” etc., ‘movement ' of the body, i. e., action such as the side¬ 
ward and upward movements of the limbs of a person ‘sleeping* or 
attended with deep sleep, is produced. Therefore, a particular voli¬ 
tion is not everywhere the cause. This is the import. 

Action in things other than the body. 

Upaskdra. —Having explained the aotions of the body, he treats of other actions : 

wrg#ii«nr ii s. 11 m ii 

Triije, in the grass- Karmma, action. V&yu-saAyog&t, 

from conjunction with air. 

14. Action in the grass (arises) from conjnnction with air. 
— 194. 

By the term ‘ grass,’ he implies trees, shrubs, creepers, and all such 
other objects —14- 

Vivriti. —He points out similar other actions also. 

Even in the absence of a particular volition, from conjunction with 
air, action is produced in the grass. 

Action produced by adri§tam. 

UpaslcAra .—Enumerating aotions dependent upon adtiftam, he says : 

uftrmR II S. I ? I u || 

<tftr>W4Mani-gamanam, movement of the jewel, Sdchi- 

abhisarpanam,: approach of the needle. VfSVWffqiH Adrista-k&ranakam, 
have adfistam, (i.e., the invisible consequences of previous acts) as their 
cause. 

15. The movement of the jewel, and the approach of the 
needle, adristam as their cause.—195. 

By the term ‘ jewel,’ bell-metal, eto., are implied. In the going, 
which takes place, therefore, of the jewel, bell-metal,etc., informed with 
mantra or incantation, towards the thief, there, of that movement, the 
jewel, etc., are the combinative cause, conjunction of the jewel with the 
Soul of the thief possessed of adristam, is the non-combinative cause, and 
the vice of the thief is the efficient or instrumental cause. By the word, 
4 needle,’ in ‘ the approach of the needle,' all metal as well as grass are 
implied. Thus, in the case of the movement of the needle, etc., towards 
that which is attractive of iron (i. e., the magnet), and of the movement 
of grass towards that which is attractive of grass, the needle, etc., are 
the combinative cause, conjunction with the soul of the person possess¬ 
ed of adfistam, who is affected for good or for bad by that movement 
-of the grass, the needle, etc., is the non-combinative cause, and his 
very adfistam, is the instrumental cause. Other instances, e. g., the 
darning upwards of fire, the sideward motion of air, the actiou of the 
ultimate atoms at the beginning of creation, etc., should be similarly- 
understood.—15. 
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Vivfiti -—By the term , 1 jewel/ are intended vessels made , of gold, 
etc., and filled with water. To such a vessel magicians apply incanta¬ 
tions for the recovery of stolen property. The tradition of the ancients is. 
this. The vessel is set on the ground, and some other person lays his 
right hand upon it. The vessel accompanied with the hand, in conse¬ 
quence of the efficacy of the incantation, moves towards the spot where 
the stolen property ha3 been deposited, and on reaching that place, 
stops. 

The reason of the movement of such a vessel is not a particular 
volition, but the efficient cause is the merit of the former possessor or 
the demerit of the thief. The non-corabinative oause is conjunction of 
such a vessel with soul possessing such adfiatam (or results of actions 
done in previous states of existence) ; and the combinative cause is 
such a vessel. In like manner, adfiatam is also the cause of the attrac¬ 
tion towards a loadstone, which takes place in needles, i■ e., iron-rods,, 
when in proximity with the magnet. If it be asked, in consequence of 
whose adfistam motion takes place in needles, etc., the reply, is that it 
is the adriatam of him to whom benefit or injury accrues by the motion, 
that is the oause. The term,‘ needle,’ is indicative, iron in general, 
attracted by the load-stone being inteidbl. It is to be understood that 
adriatam is the cause of the motion of grass attracted by that which is 
attractive of grass (amber ?), of the upward flaming of fire, of the side¬ 
ward motion of air, and of the action of the ultimate atoms at the 
beginning of creation. 

Plurality of action. 

Vpathdra —It may be doubted whether au arrow, a bird, a wheel of burning oharooal, eto. y 
have only one aotion, or many, till they oomo to a stop. To remove this doubt, he says : 

3$ ii a i u h ii 

I@au, of the arrow. Ayugapat, n on-si multaieous.tfql*|pr?lm: 

Samyoga-viSesalj, peculiarities of co iju ictio is. Karmma- 

anyatve, in respect of diversity of action. Yg- Hetuh, cause. Mark 

16. Peculiarities of non-si multaneous conjunctions of the 
arrow, are the mark of the diversity of its action.—195. 

In * i§au ’ the locative inflection has bee i used in the sense of tho 
genitive. The sense of the aphorism is as follows : After conjunction 
with a wall and the like, of an arrow, etc., moving with impetus, a 
cessation of motion is observed, even though the arrow, etc., still exist. 
Here it is not the destruction of the substratum which causes the- 
destruction of the motion, for the substratum continues to exist. A ly 
contradictory attribute is also not observed. It is, therefore, inferred, 
that it is conjunction produced by itself, that destroys the action. And. 
this conjunction, produced at the fourth moment, destroys action of 
the fifth moment. Thus, first there is production of action, then dis¬ 
junction, next destruction of the previous conjunction, after it sub¬ 
sequent conjunction, aud lastly destruction of action. The meaning, 
therefore, is that peculiarities of non-simultaneous conjunctions maho 
known the diversity of the action. 1 Sa».yoga-viie$afy ’ mean* 
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peculiarity in conjunction, which is nothing but self-produced-ness. 
Otherwise, were conjunction, as such, destructive of action, action 
could not abide anywhere—16. 

Action produced by Sa&sk&ra. 

0'paskdra .—After the seotion on Action producible by impulse, he begins the seotion o* 
jlotion producible by resultant energy. 

eufertiTKW muutsii 

st^r^Nodaiat, from impulse of molecular movement. Adyam, 
original, first. I§o^, of the arrow. Karraraa, action. 
Tat-karmma-k&ritUt, produced by that action, w Cha, and. Saihs- 

karAt, from resultant energy. Uttaram, the next. 1TOT TathA, simi¬ 

larly. Uttaram, the next. Uttaram, the next. ss Cha, and. 

17. The first action of the arrow is from impulse ; the next 
is from resultant energy produced by that ( i.e ., the first) action ; 
and similarly the next, and the next.— 197. 

Of the first action, which is produced in an arrow, when discharged 
from a bowstring, drawn by the volition of a person, the arrow is the 
combinative cause, volition and gravity are the efficient causes. And 
by this first action, resultant energy, called impetus, and having the 
same substratum, is produced, it is proved even by perception, viz., 
“ It ( i. e., the arrow) moves with velocity.” By that resultant energy, 
action is produced in that arrow ; of which the non-combinative cause 
is the resultant energy, thecombinative cause is the arrow, while the 
efficient cause is an intense form of molecular movement. In like man¬ 
ner, a succession of actions one after another is produced by the 
resultant energy which continues until the arrow falls. 

Since, on an action being destroyed by subsequent conjunction 
produced by (the action) itself, another action is produced by resultant 
■energy, therefore, a single resultant energy only is productive of a 
succession of actions ; whereas, on the ground of redundancy, it is not 
proper to assume a succession of resultant energy, similar to the 
succession of actions. To point out this, he says “ similarly the next, 
and the next,” and also uses the singular number in “ from resultant 
■energy produced by that action.” In the Ny&ya doctrine, however, 
which admits a succession of resultant energies like the succession of 
actions, there is redundancy- The reason, again, that of two arrows, 
simultaneously discharged, the impetus of the one is swift and that of 
-the other slow, is the swiftness andslownees of theimpulse or molecular 
movement.—17- 

Vivfiti. —The original action itself of a discharged arrow, etc., 
-destroys, at the third moment from its own origin, its cause, tin. > 
molecular movement or impulse, given by tbe bow. Therefore," there 
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being absence of impulse, how will other actions be produced at the 
fifth, and succeeding moments ? In view of this objection, he states 
the aphorism. 

Falling of arrow , how caused. 

Upaakdra.—Btit if only a single resultant energy be productive of a succession of notions, 
then there would be, under no oiroumstanoes whatever, a falling of the arrow, because of the 
existence of the resultant energy- whioh is productive of aeiton. |To this objection, he 
replies : 

imm t i te n 

Sariisk&ra-abh&ve, in the absence of resultant energy (or 
propulsive energy generated by action). GurutvSt, from gravity, 

qfpnj; Patanam, falling. 

18. In the absence of propulsive energy generated by action,, 
falling (results) from gravity.—198. 

Gravity, which is the cause of falling, invariably follows (the- 
arrow), at every moment. That gravity, being counter-acted by resul¬ 
tant energy, could not cause the falling (of the arrow). Now, in the 
absence of the counter-active, the very same gravity causes falling. 
This is the meaning.—18. 

Here ends the first chapter of the fifth book in Sankara’s Com¬ 
mentary on the Yaile^ika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK FIFTH—CHAPTER SECOND. 

Causes of action in Earth. 

tJpask/ira .—This is the section on tho examination of Action producible by impulso, etc., 
Therein he says: 

$IVflP*3Wnrat, Nodana-abliighatat, from molecular movement or impulse, 
and from impact. Saiky ukta-Samyogat, from conjunction 

with the conjunct, 'g Cba, and. Prithivyam, in Earth, Kar- 

mma, action. 

1. Action in Earth (results) from impulse, impact, and con¬ 
junction with the conjunct.—199. 

sffosf is a particular form of conjunction : conjunction, action pro¬ 
duced by which does not become tho cause of the disjunction of conjoint 
things from each other ; or, conjunction which does not become the 
efficient cause of Sound. That particular form of conjunction is called 
impact, which becomes the ellicient cause of Sound, and action produced 
by which becomes the cause of disjunction of conjoint things from 
each other. By each of them also action is produced in Earth called 
clay. In Earth action is produced from impulse given by the foot, as 
well as from tho impact of tho foot. Here clay is the combinative 
cause ; impulse and impact are respectively non-eombinative causes ; 
gravity, ini] etus, and volition are, so far as they are necessary, ellicient 
causes. “ f rom conjunction with the conjunct : ” Because action is 
simultaneously observed in a water-pot, etc., lying on clay,when action 
is produced in that clay from impulse or from impact.—1. 

Above continued. 

V 1,0'ktua .—But what in tho lion-combinative oause of earthquake, oto,, which take 
place w itliout the intervention of inipuho and impact ? Ho gives tho answer : 

n * i r i k n 

flf^Tat, that, i. e., action in Earth. Visesena, with a particu¬ 
lar consequence. Adrista-k&ritam, caused by adristam or 

destiny. 

2. (If action in Earth happens) with a particular conse¬ 
quence, it is caused by adristam. —200. 

1 Tat ’ alludes to action in Earth. Action in Earth alone, if it 
happens with a particular consequence, i. e., under the tendency (y&sand) 
of transmigratory souls towards birth, life, and experience (bhoga ), is 
then caused by adristam. Therefore, the non-combinative cause of 
earthquake is conjunction of the soul, possessing adristam, of a person 
whose pleasure or pain is produced by the earthquake ; the earth is the 
combinative cause ; and adriffam is the efficient cause. 
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‘Or’ ‘ tat ’ alludes to impulse aad impact. ‘ ViSasa 1 ’ means absence- 
So that, the meaning is, action in Earth, which is produced in the 
absence of impulse and impact, is caused by adfistam. —2. 

Jlhdsya.—explains adrista in V. ii. 2 iu the sense of unseen natural 
force, the causes of seismic disturbances, of the revolution of the ter¬ 
restrial globe round the sun, and of other actions in-Earth. 

Cause of ram. 

Upaskdra. —Now, in the seotion on the examination of action combined with fluid (which 
inoludos liquid) substance, he says : 

sraf uwityi 

Ap&m, of waters. Samyoga-abhave ; in the absence of 

conjunction. G-urutv&t, from gravity. , 'TfT ; TflC Patanam, falling. 

3. The falling of waters, in the absence of conjunction, is 
due to gravity.—201. 

The falling of waters, in the form of a shower, is caused by gravity, 
which is its non-combinative cause. It takes place in the absence of 
conjunction, i. c., conjunction with the cloud. Therefore, absence of 
conjunction is the efficient cause. This is the meaning.—3. 

Causes of flowiny of water. 

Upaskdra. —But how is action, productive of mutual conjunction amongst the drops of 
water themselves, produood ? He gives the answer. 

Dravatvat, from fluidity. Syandanam, flowing. 

4. Flowing (results) from fludity.—202- 

By the mutual conjunction of drops of water fallen on earth, a 
large body of water, in the form of a stream, is produced. And the 
flowing or distant progression, which takes place in it, is produced 
from fluidity as its non-combinative cause, and from gravity as its 
efficient cause, in water drops which are its combinative causes—4. 

Cause of evaperation of water. 

Upaskdra.—Bat the falling in rain, due to gravity, would be possible, if water lying od 
earth went up. But how does this take plaoe ? So he says : 

•rnr^ft irrihji 

*rtwt Nftdyalj, the sun’s rays. *njtf%iTR(V&yu-samyogat, through con¬ 
junction with air. VHTOiirq Arohanam, ascent. 

5. The sun’s rays (cause) the ascent (of water), through 
conjunction with air.—203. 

The word, * cause ' (verb), is the complement of the aphorism. The 
rays of the sun cause the going up of water, through conjunction with air. 
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In the summer, the sun’s rays, being impelled by air, cause the 
ascent of water. This is the meaning. 

Where the reading is HTOtllstfqtant there it should he interpreted 
as conjunction with air related to the sun’s rays.— 5. 

Cause of evaporation of water, continued. 

Upaskdra .—But how do the Bun’s rays oomo to possess Buoh power that they oarry up 
water lying on the earth ? Henoe he says. 

qKdi'terrrd n * i * i \ 11 

—Nodana-ttpidamU, from concussion, or being violently 
shaken by or through the impulse. Samyukta-Bamyogftt, 

from conjunction with the conjunct. ^ Oha, and. 

6. (Particles of water fly upwards), by means of concussion 
with impulse, and of conjunction with the conjunct.—204. 

Particles of water fly up, being conjoined with the sun’s rays, 
which are, in turn, conjoined with air, through concussion with the 
imj ulse of strong wind ; in the same way as the rays of fire, bestirred 
by air, carry up particles of water boiling in a cauldron. The word 
‘cha’ conveys the senso of ‘ as.’ And here only particles of water 
boiling in a cauldron should be observed to be the simile.—6. 

Note : Upaskdra compares the two p rocesses of evaporation and 
ebullition of water 

Cause of circulation of water in trees. 

Upaskdra .— Water poured at the root, goes up in all directions, through the interior of 
a tree. Neither impulso and impaet, nor the sun’s rays prevail thero. How, thon, is it 
caused ? Ho gives the answer. 

ii * i r i vs ii 

?31lf*it5qni Vriksa-abhisarpanam, circulation in trees, Iti, this. 

Adrista-karitam, caused by adristam or destiny. 

7. The circulation (of water) in trees is caused by adristam. 
—205. 

‘ Abhisarpanam ’ means flowing towards or all over. That takes 
place in a tree, of water poured at its root. It is caused by adristam, i. e., 
of those souls whose pleasure or pain is produced by the growth of the 
leaves, blanches, fruits, flowers, etc. The meaning, then, is that action 
by which water rises up and causes the growth of trees, arises from 
conjunction with the above-mentioned souls, possessing adristam, as 
its non-ccmbinative cause, and from adTistam, as its efficient cause, in, 
water which is its combinative cause.—7. 

Cause of condensation and dissolution of water. 

Upaskura .—Constitutional fluidity haa been stated to be the characteristio of water. 
Upward, downward, and Bideward motion of suoh water only has been proved. The aqueous¬ 
ness of Bnow, hail, etc., also are proved without a dispute, sinoe they possess coldness. There¬ 
fore, how do these possess condensation,». e., hardness, and how dissolution ? Henoe 
he say«. 
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Sjtjf Apftm, of waters- *rf[W: Sangh&talj, condensation. f%$ppf Vilaya 
nam, dissolution. Cha,and. Tejah-samyoglt, from conjunc¬ 

tion with fire. 

8. Condensation, and dissolution, of water, are due to con¬ 
junction with fire.—206. 

Aqueous ultimate atoms, originating a binary atomic aggiogate, 
in consequence of being impeded by celestial fire, do not originate 
fluidity in those binary atomic aggregates- Snow, hail, etc , void of 
fluidity, are thus originated, in the course of binary and others atomic 
aggregates, by constituent parts void of fluidity. Therefore hardness 
is observed in them. 

Such being the case, it may be asked, what proof is there that s iovv, 
hail, etc., are modifications of water? Accordingly it has bee i said, 
“ Dissolution also from conjunction with fire.” By a more powerful 
conjunction with fire, action is produced in the ultimate atoms origina¬ 
tive of snow, hail, etc. Action produces disjunction. From the 
successive destruction thereby of originative conjunctions follows the 
destruction of the larger compounds, snow, hail, etc. In consequence 
of the departure therefrom of conjunction with fire, which was an 
impediment to fluidity, the very same ultimate atoms originate fluidity 
in binary atomic aggregates; whence dissolution takes place of snow, 
hail, etc., thus endowed with fluidity. Here also the subsequent ingress 
of a more powerful fire is the efficient cause.—8. 

Bhilmja.—/splits up V. ii. 8 into two aphorisms, viz., Apdrn Sanjhdtah, 
and Vilayuiicha tejah samyoijdt. 

Above continued. 

Upaskdra .—But what is the proof that thore is subsequent iiijrasa into watjr of a in >rj 
powerful fire present in othor ? So he says : 

fRT « "*• I H I S. II 

Tf-Sf Tatra, there, i. e., in the case of the ingress of fire into water. 

Visphurjjathulj, the pealiug of thunder, Lingam, mark. 

9. The pealing of thunder is the mark of that.—207. 

‘ Tatra,’ i. e., in the matter of the subsequent ingress of fire, present 
in ether, into water floating in ether, ‘ visphurjjathufy lingam.’ i.e., the 
pealing of thunder itself is the mark. This is the meaning. Far-reach¬ 
ing flash of lightning is clearly perceptible ; thunder which immediate¬ 
ly follows it, is also really perceptible. By this it is inferred that fire 
.present in ether, in the form of lightning, has entered into the cloud 
from which hailstones appear. By its presence, as a condition, impedi¬ 
ment is caused to the fluidity of water-particles originative of hail¬ 
stones—9 
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Cause of condensation of water , continued- 

Upaskdra. —Of this he gives yet another proof. 

II U. I I ?o|| 

v aidikam, Vedic, Derived from Yeda. ^ Cha and. 

10. (There is) Vedic (proof) also.—208. 

The meaning is that the ingress of fire into water is proved by the 
Veda also. Thus :— 

“sinwr ■sifaf 

m #r> g^rnr” i 

“ Those waters held fire in their womb, which held fire in their 
womb,” etc-—10. 

Cause of thundering. 

Upa-ikdra .—But how is thundering produced, sinoo conjunction and disjunction, whioh 
are the oausos of Sound, 1 are not observed ? Henoe ho says : 

3HT ^wE i a) ; ii s. i * i tm 

5PIT Apam, of waters, Samyogilt, from conjunction. ^TPIT^ 

Vibhag&t, from disjunction, s* Cha, and. Stauayitnoh. of cloud. 

11. (Thunder-clap results) from conjunction with, and dis¬ 
junction from, water, of the cloud.—209. 

“ Visphurjjathuh ” is the complement of the aphorism. Conjunction 
with, and disjunction from, water, of the cloud, by becoming efficient 
causes, produce sound, i. e., thundering, in ether as the combinative 
cause, through the conjunction of the cloud itself with ether, as the 
non-combinative cause. Sometimes, again, conjunction with, and dis¬ 
junction from, air, of the cloud, are the efficient causes, and conjunc¬ 
tion of the cloud with ether, and its disjunction therefrom, are the 
non-combinative causes. This is collaterally mentioned in the topic of 
the causes of action. Or, since action is the leading topic here, it is 
indicated that, conjunction of the cloud and ether, or their disjunc¬ 
tion, being the non-combinative cause of sound, the (efficient) cause is 
action produced from the impulse and impact of water alone—11. 

Vivfiti •—Thundering takes place from the conjunction of water, 
i. e., from the impact of air with it, and from its disjunction from the 
cloud. 

Causes of conflagration , tempest, etc. 

Upaskdra,— It has been stated that oonjunotion with soul possession adristam is a oause 
of earth-quake. A< there, so in the oaie of the aotion whioh is produced in fire whioh oauses 
sudden conflagration, and in air whioh eausos a sudden agitation of trees and the like oon¬ 
junotion with bouI possessing adriftam is also the non-oorabinative cause ; air and fire are the 
..combinative oauses ; and adristam is the effioient oause. This is the meaning. 

II * I * I VI II 
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SfaifNiwfan Prithivi-karminanh, by the action of Earth, Tejah- 

karmma, action of fire. Vayu-karmrua, action of air. w Cha, and 

Vyakhyhtam, explained. 

12. The action of Fire, and the action of Air are explained 
by the action of Earth.—210. 

The twice recurrence of the word action in the aphorism, has the 
object of indicating the action of meteors, etc.— 12 . 

Causes of initial action of fire, air, atoms, and mintl. 

Upsk&ra .—Ho montions other actions of whioh conjunction with soul possessirg adrUtam 
a the non-oombinative oauso. 

it v. i =i i u it 

Agneh, of lire. 5^3593 sj frrddhva-jvalanam, flaming upward, 
qjirt: Vftyoh, of air. ftpafo Tiryyak, sideward. 'HT'T Pavan am, blowing. 
Anunam, of atoms, HHh: Manasah. of mind. ^ Cha, and. Adyam, 

initial, first, sfiid Kavmwa, action. Adrista-karitam, caused by 

adristam. 

13. The initial upward flaming of fire, the initial sideward 
blowing of air, and the initial actions of atoms, and of mind are 
caused by adristam. —211. 

‘Adyam' means contemporaneous with, or existing at, the beginn¬ 
ing of creation. At that stage, impulse, impact, etc., being non-existent, 
conjunction with soul possessing adristam is in these cases the non- 
combinative cause. The adjeotive, ‘ initial, ’ qualifies upward flaming, 
and sideward blowing also. It is proper to hold that impetus is the 
uon-combinative cause of other (than initial) actions of fire and air, 
for there being a visible or known cause there is no occasion for the 
supposition of an invisible or unknown cause— 13 . 

Cause of action of mind. 

Upaskdra .—With reference to non-initial action, ho says : 

»wh: sqmrag ii * i * i tmi 

Hasta-karmmana, by the action of the hand. »PW. r 
Manasali of mind or the internal organ, gratf karrama, action. ttnsWTO 
Vy&khyatam, explained- 

14. The action ofmind is explaind by the action of the 
hand.—212. 

As in the throwing upward, etc., of the pestle, the action of the 
hand has for its non-combinative cause conjunction with soul exercis¬ 
ing volition, so the action of the mind also, for the purpose of coming: 
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into contact with the (external) sense receptive of the object desired, 
really has for its non-combinative cause conjunction with soul exercis¬ 
ing volition. Although mind, the sense, is not directly subject to 
volition, still it should be observed that action is produced in mind by 
volition which can be reached by the nervous process by which mind 
travels. That the nervous process can be apprehended by the tactual 
sense-organ, however, must be admitted ; for, otherwise, assimilation 
of food, drink, etc., also will not be possible by volition which can be 
reached by the nervous process through which life or the vital energy 
travels.—14. 

Pleasure and pain are marks of action of mind. 

Upaakdra. —But, it may be objected, there is no proof that aotion is produced in tho 
snind. Honoe he says : 

gafsfc ii * i =n n n 

Atma-indriya-manah-artha-sannikarsflt, from 
-.contact of soul, sense, mind, and object. Sukha-duhkhe, pleasure 

and pain. 

15. Pleasure and pain (results) from contact of soul, sense, 
mind, and object.— 213. 

‘ Pleasure and pain ' is indicative ; cognition, volitiou, etc., are to 
he understood. The universality or ubiquity of mind has been already 
refuted and its atom-ness established. It has also been stated that the 
non-production of cognitions simultaneously is the mark of mind. 
There could, therefore, be no pleasure and pain at all, without the con¬ 
junction of mind with the respective localities of the senses. The mean¬ 
ing is that, did no action take place in mind, there could be no feeling in 
dhe form of “ Pleasure in my foot,” “Pain in my head,” etc. Although 
all the particular attributes of the soul depend upon contact of mind, yet 
pleasure and pain are (alone expressly) mentioned, because, on account 
of their intensity, they are very manifest.—15. 

Yoga described. 

Upaakdra. —Well, if the mind is so fiokle or restlesB, then thore being no inhibition or 
.restraint of the internal organ there can be no yoga or communion, and without yoga there 
uan be no intuitive knowledge of the soul, and without it, there oan be no mokfa or salvation. 
Therefore, the undertaking of this treatise U futile. In anticipation of this objeotion 
he says : 

IIsi i ^ 11* II 

33WTCW: Tat-an&rambha^, non-origination of that, ». e., pleasure 
:and pain, or action of mind. Atmasthe, steady in the soul. 

auanasi, mind being. frffcq $arirasya, of body, i. e., of the embodied 
rrsoul. dukkha-abh&vab, non-existence of pain. ^ Sa^, that- ifas 

Y ogafc, yoga, communion. 
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16. Non-origination of that (follows) on the mind becoming 
steady in the soul ; (after it, there is) non-existence of pain in the 
embodied soul. (This is) that yoga. —214. 

When the mind of an indifferent porson who has come to believe in 
the vanity of all objects of enjoyment, comes to stay only in the soul, at 
that stage, owing to tho absence of volition corresponding to its action,, 
action is not produced in the mind which then becomes comparatively 
steady. It is this (state) which is (called) yoya, since the characteristic 
of yoya is the inhibition or restraint of the internal organ, ehittam. 

1 Tat-an&rambhalf, means non-origination of action of mind. Or, 
by tho word, ‘tat/ only pleasure and pain are denoted, being in the 
context. ‘ Dulikha-abhhval/ ; Being the moans of the non-existence of 
pain, Yoya itself is (spoken of as) non-existence of pain, as is the 
expression “ Food is life.” Or, it is a relative compound word mean¬ 
ing where thore is non-existence of pain, ‘^arirasya’ means the soul 
as limited or determined by tho body. ‘Sah yogah’ : here the word, 

‘ that / refers to a universally known objoct, (the moaning being) this 
is that Yoya. 

Or, by the word, ‘ fit nut/ life is hero donoted by transference, since 
soul is inferred by life. So that, by action in the nervous process 
which is tho channel of tho life breath, action of the life breath 
(respiration ), is also produced. Or, the action of the life breath has, for 
its non-combinativo cause, conjunction of the life-breath with soul 
exercising volition the source of vitality. A ud volition, which is the 
source of vitality, is suporsousible, and has to bo inferred by the 
movement of the lifo-breatli. Otherwise, how can there be inspiration 
of air, even in the stato of deep sleop V This is the import—16. 

VivTiti -—‘ Atmastlie mauasi,' i. when, quitting the senses, etc., 
in virtue of tho six-limbed Yoya, mind abides in the soul alone, then, 

‘ tat-aniirambha^,’ i. u., 1 anarambhah ’ or non-production of action of 
mind. The mind then becomes fixed or steady. In this state, ‘fWirasya 
duhkha-abliavah,’ i. e., pain in relation to the body is not produced. 
‘ Sah/ i. e., conjunction of mind, resiling from the outside, with soul, 
is called Yoya. 

The following verses of Skandajmrdnatn also prove the same thing r 

WTHTW faff rWTxW *T | 

irsfattvpwk If 3F I 

Rrarcrete: sesrr?!^ yrrcw? i 

sinfistonfr qtnrJiifa 11 

“ So also, (£. f. restless) is Chitta, (i. e., the internal organ), smitten 
with air. Therefore, do not trust it Accordingly, restrain air, for the- 
purposo of steadiness of Chitta. For the purpose of restraining air, 
practise Yoya, of which there are six anyax or limbs. Posture, Kegula- 
tion of breath, Abstraction or Inhibition of the senses, Concentration 
of mind, Meditation, and Absorption,—these are the six angas or 
limbs of Yoga or communion.” 
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Therefore, there being cessation of false knowledge, etc., brought 
about by the manifestation of intuitive knowledge of soul, after the 
attainment of Yoga , final emancipation remains unimpeded. Conse¬ 
quently a system of thinking about things (like Kan&da Sutras') is not 
fruitless. This is the import. 

Other actions of mind, etc. independent of volition, 
and dependent on adri$tam. 

UpnsHra. —But, if volition wora tho offioient oauao of tho action of life and mind, then, 
when life and mind go out from the body, in tho Btate of death, and, on tho produotion of 
another body, re-onter into it, there being no volition, both the.-uj aotions would ho impossible. 
How, again, oan be produoed action, productive of conjunction of even what is oaton and 
drunk,e., food and drink, which conjunction is the oause of tho growth of the body and its 
limbs, as well as notion .vhioh oauses oonjunotion and disjunction during life within the 
womb ? In anticipation of this objection, he says : 




ii v. i r i ?v9 ii 


WTOTfli Apasarpanam, going out, egress. 3<JH*PHjUpasarpanam, com¬ 
ing into, ingress. Asita-pita-samyog&h, conjunctions of 

what is eaten and drunk. tneqVnifijfrW Karyya-antara-samyogah, con¬ 
junctions of other effects or products, w Cha, and. SFjeamfanjk Adrista- 
karita ii, caused by adfistam. 

17. Egress and ingress (of life and mind, from and into, 
body), conjunctions (i.e., assimilation) of food and drink, and con¬ 
junctions of other products,—these are caused by adristam.— 215. 

Here the neuter gender in the word 1 adrista-k&rit&ni ’ is according 
to the rule that word of the neuter gender, appearing together with a 
word of another gender, may optionally entail neuter gender in both. 
The word, ‘ Sariiyoga,' again, secondarily denotes action which is its 
cause. ‘ Apasarpanam,’ i. e., the going out of life and mind from the 
body alone, on the wearing away of action which originated the body ; 

1 Upasarpanam/ i. e., the entrance of life and mind into another body 
as it is produced ; action which is the cause of the conjunction (i. «. r 
assimilation) of food, drink, etc.; and action which is the cause of the 
conjunction ( i . e., pulsation, etc.) of another product, i. e., the foetus ;— 
all these have as their non-combinative cause conjunction with soul 
possessing adristam. The word, ‘ iti/ implies that the actions of the 
humours and excreta of the body are also caused by conjunction with, 
soul possessing adfif/um, as their non-combinative canse.—17. 

Vivfiti. —He mentions other aotions dependent on adfiftam. 

1 Apasarpanam/ i. e., egress of mind .from the body at death ; ‘ Upa¬ 
sarpanam,' i. e., the ingress of mind into another body when it is pro¬ 
duced ; action from which conjunctions of what is eaten and drank, 
i. e., food and water, are produced ; action from which conjunctions of 
other effects, i. the Muses end life, with the body, are produced :— all 
Ahem ere ceased by with soul p ete-w ag o drift**, es ttse 

uon-co—bia stive oau se. 
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Mok§a described. 

Upatkdra .— But, it may be urged, if the production of another t body wero neojssary, how| 
would there be Mokfa ? Henoe he says ; 

rrrsp n x i 3 11 ti 

^ Tat-abhAve, in the non-existence of that, i. e., the causal body, 
or potential body, or the subtle body of impressions and tendencies, 
acquired during life, which becomes the cause of re-birth, and in re¬ 
birth, becomes encased, as it were, in the gross, physical body. tfqtapiTO 
Samyoga-abhhvah, non-existence of conjunction, i. e., with the existing 
physical body. A-pradurbhavah, non-re-appearance, or non-re¬ 

birth. M Oha, and. Moksafy, salvation. Moksa. 

18. Moksa consists in the non-existence of conjunction with 
the body, when there is at the same time, no potential body exist¬ 
ing, and consequently, re-birth cannot take place.— 216. 

Here the idea is as follows: The power of Yoga produces intui¬ 
tive knowledge of the self ; false knowledge, attended with desire, is 
thereby annihilated ; consequently, attraction, aversion, stupidity or 
irrationality or spiritual blindness ( moha ), and other faults due to it, 
disappear ; then inclination or activity goes away ; birth, due to it, 
therefore, does not take place ; and, consequently, pain, bound up with 
birth, also vanishes away. This, then, is the nature of things. Now, 
in virtue of the power born of yoga, a yogin, considering the entire 
•mass of virtues and vices, or merits and demerits, which are the un¬ 
common or particular causes of pleasure and pain to be enjoyed, at 
particular places and times, in the bodies of a horse, an elephant, a 
serpent, a bird, etc., in accordance with those merits and demerits, and 
then going through those several forms of physical existence, thereby 
wears away or exhausts his previously produced merits and demerits 
by experiencing them. His faults being thus neutralised, when other 
merits and demerits are not produced, and when there is i:i consequence 
no production of another future or potential body, at that time, it 
is the non-existence of conjunction, which then exists, with the 
former body, that is (called) moksa. ‘ Tat-abh&ve ’ means in the absence 
of conjunction, in the non-production of a future body. 

To meet the objection that this state is common to all at pralaya , 
or periodical dissolution of creation, he adds ‘ apr&durbh&vah. The 
meaning is, after which manifestation of body, etc., does not again 
take place. ‘ Salj mokfah that is, annihilation of pain, which results 
in that state, is Moksa. —18. 

Vivfiti. —It may be objected that the stream of bodies being with¬ 
out beginning and without end, the impossibility of emancipation is 
also the same. Hehce he says : 

' Tat-abMve,’ t. e., in the absence of udfistam , that is to say, where 
future adfistajn is exhausted by intuitive knowledgeof self, and existing 
adfiftam, by experience, bhoga ; 1 aa&yoga-abhAvafe.’ ». e., a severance 
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takes place from connection with the stream or succession of 
bodies ; following it, is ‘ apr&durbhtlvah; t. e., non-production of pain, 
since the causes, viz., body and ladristam, do not exist. It is then and 
there that emancipation becomes possible. Therefore, emancipation is 
notlchimerical like the horns of a hare. This is the import. 

Darkness is non-existence. 

UpaskAra ,—It may be objootod :—The aotion of a subBtanoo ia observed also in darkness, 
there being the perception, “ The shadow movos.” Hero thero is no volition, no impulse or 
impaot, no gravity or fluidity, no resultant energy. Therefore, another efiioient oause should 
he enumerated ; but it does Dot fall within observation. Accordingly he says : 

II * I H m II 

5 *^ipirTWr'fr«s , lfri=|vtw*li^Dravya-guha-karmina-nispatti-vaidharminy&t, 
because of difference in production from Substance, Attribute, and 
Action.SPTFf: Abh&vah, non-being, non-existence, hh:T ama^, darkness. 

19. Darkness is non-existence, because it is different in its 
production from Substance, Attribute, and Action.— 217. 

By this aphorism, the determination or delimitation that substances, 
are nine only, also becomes established. 

Now, the production of substance is dependent upon substances 
possessing touch ; but in darkness, touch is not felt. It oannot be that 
touch is only undeveloped here ; for development of touch is essential 
to development of colour. 

Objection _This is the rule in case of Earth, whereas darkness is 

the tenth substance. 

Answer. —It is not- For no other substance is substratum of blue 
colour, and gravity is inseparable from blue colour, as also are taste 
and smell. 

Objection —As sound is the only distinguishing attribute of Ether, 
ad also will blue colour be the only distinguishing attribute of dark¬ 
ness. 

Answer —It is not so, as there is contradiction to its visibility. For, 
if darkness were something possessing blue colour, or were it blue 
colour itself, then it would not be perceived by the eye without the help 
of external light—19. 

Above continued. 

Vpaskdra. —What, then, causes the !peroeplion at motion (in darkness) f He gives the 
answer : 

_■ II vl I R l Ho || 

(tan Tejasah, of light, gsqpsfaf Dravya-antarepa, by another subs¬ 
tance. Avarapht, because of obscuration, w Cha, and also. 

20. (Darkness is non-existence), also because (it is produced) 
from die obscuration of light by another substance.—218. 
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Light being obscured by another moving substance, non-existence 
of light is not observed in the places falling behind, and is observed 
in the places lying before. It is from this resemblance of the non¬ 
existence of light to the moving substance, that, motion is mistake i 
in it, but not that motion is real in it. This is the meaning, the -orcep- 
tion appearing so (i. e., erroneous) from agreement and diffjre i o. 
(That is, whenever a body in motion obscures light, the shad nv caused 
thereby also moves ; and where the obscuring body is not in mitiou, 
the shadow also does not move). 

Darkness, (then), is non-existe ice of every trace of light possessing 
developed or appreciable colour.—20. 

Space, 'Time, Ether, and Soul are, void of action. 

Upatkdra .—'Having thus finished the parenthetical Bastion on darkness, in two aph >ri- 
firm, ho bog ins 1 10 section on voidnjss of action : 

* i hi hh ii 

Dik-k.\lau, space a id time fgfipro Akasarii, ether ^ Cha, 
and also- Kriyilvat-vaidharrmny/it, because of dilference 

from that which possesses activity. Niskriyani, inactive. 

21. Space, Time, and also Ether are inactive, because of 
their difference from that which possesses activity.—219. 

The word ‘ Oha ’ brings in the soul. Dilference from that which 
possesses activity lies in the impo iderable less or incorporiety of 
spaoe, etc., for activity always accompa lias c irporoity or form —'21. 

Action, Attribute, Genus, Species, and Combination are vnd of action. 

Upaikdra .—He points out tho inactivity of aotions and attributes : 

mmm * ii * i * i w 

Etena, by this, qrwfffar KarmmUni, actions. JJUTTi Grun&h> attributes. 
hj Oha, and. Vyakhyat&h, explained. 

22. By this, Actions and Attributes are explained (as in¬ 
active).—220, 

* Etena ' means by difference from that which possesses activity. 
Difference from that which possesses activity, in other words, in¬ 
corporeity or imponderableness, belongs to attribute and action. They 
are, therefore, explained to be inactive—■*•22. 

Vivriti .~-The vropd ‘ Cba ■ iwpiiee eie. 

Combination has no beginning, and so is independent of action. 

Upaskdra .—It may be urged :—If attribute and aotioa are inactive, how then oan there 
be relation of sufestaaoa with them? Conueotion by «oajunct)on may be posathlef but that 
is dependent upon aotion. Henoe he says : 

shsppII V I HI Hi U 
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NiskriyAnAiii, of the inactive. ?ET*rai*T: Saraav&yah, com¬ 
bination. qrwpMj: Karmmabhyah, from actions. ftfaa;: Nisiddhah, 
excluded, beyond, independent. 

23. (The relation) of the inactive ( i.e ., Attribute and Action), 
(to Substance), is Combination, (which is) independent of actions. 
— 221 . 

It is combination which is the relation of attributes and actions 
(to substance;. It is excluded from actions. The meaning is that this 
relation, i. e., combination, has no production even, and that its depen¬ 
dency upon action, therefore, remains at a long distance.—23, 

Attributes are non-combinative causes. 

Upaskiira. —It may bo objeotod : If attributes, beiti; itnpondjrabla, are not the combina¬ 
tive oauses of aotion, then how are attributes and actions produoed by attributes? For 
causality, save and exoept in the form of combinative loausality, ia not possible. To meet 
this objeotion, he sayB : 

spfWFrrflfreffori mi'- u 11 =m ii 

K&ranam, cause 3 Tu, however. 5I?l»i=ri{^sr: A-samavAyinalj, 
non-combinative. ijun: GuuAij, attributes. 

24. Attributes are, however, non-combinative causes.—222. 

Attributes are non-combinative causes but not combinative causes 
also, whereby they might be receptacles or fields of action. And that 
non-combinative causality arises, in some cases, from combination in 
the same object with the effect, as that of the conjunction of soul and 
mind in the particular attributes of the soul, and of conjunction, 
disjunction, and sound in sound, and, in other cases, from combination 
in the same object with the cause, as that of the' colour, etc., of pot¬ 
sherds, etc., in the colour, etc., of the water-pot, etc.—24. 

Vivfiti ■—The use of ‘ cause ’ instead of causes, is aphoristic. 

Space is a non-combinative cause. 

Upaskira .— It may be ohjooted :—Aotion is produoed here. Aotion is produoed now. 
-On the strength of such perceptions, Spaoe andiTime also are surely combinative onuses of 
aotion. How, otherwise, oould they be assigned as the seat of aotion in these oases ? 
Aooordingly he says: 

II * l * I ^ II 

n$: Gunaih, by attributes. ft^Dik, space. RfPRTKT Vy&khy&t&lj. ex¬ 
plained. 

25. Space is explained by Attributes.—223. 

The meaning is that gravity, and other attributes, being impon¬ 
derable, are not the combinative, cause of action, so space also, being 
imponderable, is not the combinative cause of aotion. As to being tha 
taeat or receptacle, however, it can arise even without combinative 
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causality, as in “ cotton-seeds in a bowl,” “ card in a bowl,” “ the 
roaring of a lion in the forest,” and other instances.—25. 

Time is an efficient cause. 

Upaskdra .—With the eame objeotias already stated, he says : 

SFRT! II t Rl 

K&raijena, by cause, i. e., by way of efficient causality. 
K&IaJj., Time. 

26. By way of (efficient) causality, (the reference of action 
to Time as its seats, being explained), Time (is explained to be 
inactive, so far as combinative causality is concerned).—224. 

The syntactical connection of the aphorism is with “ explained to 
be inactive,”—corresponding words in the preceding aphorism, with 
necessary changes. The use of ‘KAranena,’ instead of ‘ nimittak&r 
anena/ is an instace of denoting an object principally as an existence, 
(». e., without qualification). The meaning, therefore, is that Time, 
being the efficient cause, is only the seat of action, but is not its com¬ 
binative cause—26. 

Here ends the second chapter of the fifth book in the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the VisSegika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK SIXTH—CHAPTER FIRST- 

The Veda is a work of intelligence, and therefore, authoritative. 

Vpaskdra. —The subjoot of the sixth book is the ox uniuiUou of dfiarmi, virlue or merit, 
and adharma, vioe or demerit, whio'.i aro the root oaaso, of transmigration, Dkarma and 
(idhnrma, again, have to b.> supposed oa the stton 'th of suoh preempts and prohibitions as 
“ Let him who desire heaven, perform saorifioos.” “ Let him not oat tobaooo,” oto., and their 
existenee deponds upon tho authoritativenoss of those peroeptive and prohibitive texts. And 
that authoritativeness oari be possible or arise from tho speaker’s previously possessing the 
attribute oharaotorised as knowledge of tho moaning of the sontonoes as corresponding to 
objective roality sinoe authoritativenoss per so is exoluded. Honoo the author, in tho first 
plaoe, oommoroes the demonstration of tho attribute whioh olothos tho Voda with authorita- 
tivonoss. _ 

Mimil 

Buddhi-purvva, preceded by understanding, V&kya- 

Kritih, composition of sentences. ^ Vede, in the Veda. 

1. In the Veda the composition of sentence has been preced¬ 
ed by understanding.—225 

‘ Vfikya-kritih,’ i. e., composition of sentences, is ‘ buddhi-pdrvvii/ 
i. e., preceded by the speaker’s knowledge of tho meaning of the sen¬ 
tences as corresponding to objective reality because it is composition 
of sentences, like composition by ourselves and others of such sentences 
as “ There lie five fruits on the bank of the river.’ 

‘ In the Veda ’ means in the aggregate of sentences. Here the com¬ 
position of aggregated sentences is the pales a (i. e., the subject of the 
conclusion). It cannot bo otherwise established (as authoritative), 
namely by the characteristic of being preceded by the understanding 
of ourselves and others ; for, in such instances as “ Let him who desires 
heaven, perform sacrifices,” the fact that performance of sacrifices is 
a means of attaining the desired object, or that securing heaven is an 
effect, is beyond the reach of our and others’ understanding. It is, 
therefore, proved that the Veda, as an effect, has for its antecedent an 
Absolute or Independent Person. And the characteristic of the Veda 
is that, while the subject of its raea ling is not certain knowledge pro¬ 
duced by proof other than the proof supplied by words and all that 
which.depends upon them, it is word of which the proof or authority is 
not produced by knowledge of the meaning of sentences produced by 
words.—1. 

VivTiti ■— By this aphorism, the doctrine of Mim^ms4 philosophy, 
that word is eternal, is refuted. 

The Veda is a work of intelligence, and therefore, authoritative, continued. 

Vpaskdra. —He shows in another manner that the sentenoes of the Veda have been, 
preoeded by understanding : 

H15J% M IU k II 

Br&hnjane, in the portion of Veda, so called, SaiiijSA- 

Karma, attribution or distribution of names. Siddhi-Lingaih, 

.mark of knowledge of things named, or of the conclusion that the Veda 
is an intelligent production. . 
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2. The distribution of names in the Brfthmana (portion of 
the Veda) is a mark of knowledge, (on the part of the framer of 
the names), of the things named (therein).—226. 

Here ‘ Br&hmansm ’ denotes a particular portion of the Veda. 

‘ SaihjM-Karmma/i. e , the distribution of names, which appears there, 
points to understanding on the part of the framer of the names, as in 
the world the distribution of such names as Long-ear, Long-nose, 
Long-neck, does.—2. 

The Veda is a work of intelligence, and therefore, authoritative, 

continued. 

Upaskdra .—Ho montions another form of proof : 

II t I t I 1 II 

Buddhi-purvvah, preceded by understanding. DadMih, 

giv c s, to give, gift. 

3. (Precepts enjoining) gift (are) preceded by understanding. 
—227. 

The injunction of gift (as a source of dharma ), which has been 
established in such text as “ Let him who desires heaven, give a cow,” 
has been made from the knowledge that it is the means of attaining 
the object desired. The conjugated form, ‘ dad&tih,’ gives, topically 
denotes ‘ gift ’ which is the meaning of the root ‘ to give.’—3. 

Above continued . 

Upaah&ra —Ho givos yot another proof : 

am Haitian 

HUT Tathft, so, the same, gffcl?: Pratigrahalt acceptance. 

4. The same is acceptance (of a gift.)—228. 

Texts of the Veda, enjoining acceptance of gifts, are also preceded 
by understanding. The word, “pratigrahah” indicates a Vedic text 
of which it is the subject. Thus, texts of the Veda, enjoining accep¬ 
tance of land, etc., imply its efficacy to the welfare of the acceptor. 
Texts of the Veda, of which the subject-matter is the acceptance of the 
skin of a black-and-white antelope, point out or bring to light its 
efficacy towards that which is not desired by the acceptor. And 
efficacy towards the desired and efficacy towards the undesired, or 
potencies for good and for evil, cannot, in these cases, appropriately 
fall withift the cognizance or the (Understanding of persona later 
born.—4. 

Vivrti —Although all these have been already explained by the 
. first aphorism) still this Much undertaking is fur the purpose of point¬ 
ing out some of the dharmas or duties. 
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Attributes of one soul do not produce effects in another soul: he 

reaps who sows. 

Upask&ra. —Now, in justification of the aphorism of Jaimini, “Result (of action), 
indicated by the &stra, ( aooruse ) to the performer, ” (Pftrva-Mlm&msA Sdtram) he says : 

u ^ \ \ i * n 

Atm8,-antara-gunfl.n&®, of the attributes of one soul. 

Atrad-antare, in another soul. 9f«|?rcniTsn^ A-k&ranatv&t, be- 
eause there is no causality. 

5. [“ Result (of action) indicated by the &astra, (accrues) 
to the performer”], because there is no causality of the attributes 
of one soul in (the attributes of) another soul.—229. 

Because the attributes of one soul, e. g., merits and demerits arising 
from sacrifice, slaughter, etc., are not causes of the attributes, in the shape 
of pleasure aud pain, of another soul. This being the case, pleasure 
and pain are produced by dharma and dharma appertaining to each 
individual soul, and not by dharma and dharma existing in different 
substrata. Otherwise, the fruits of sacrifice, slaughter, etc., will 
accrue to him by whom these were not performed, and hence, loss of 
the fruits of acts done, and acquisition of the fruits of acts not done 
will be the result. 

Objection. —There is no such universal rule since there is a viola¬ 
tion of it in the sacrifice for the birth of a son, sacrifice in favour of 
the departed ancestors, etc. Thus, it is heard that the fruits of 

Srdddha or performance of obsequies, etc., performed by the son, accrue 
to the departed ancestor ; it is also heard that the fruit of the sacrifice 
for the birth of a son, performed by the father, accrues to the son. 
You con not say that here is really in these cases the co-existence of 
the performance and its fruit is the same subject, the agent-enjoyer, 
by means of the fruit accruing to the son and the departed ancestor; 
in the one case, the fruit of the firaddha accrues to the son in this way 
that he becomes the son of departed ancestors participating in the 
enjoyments of heaven and in the other case, the fruit of the sacrifice 
accrues to the father in this way that he becomes the father of a 
vigorous son. 

For this view his adriftam becomes inoperative, conflicts with the 
Veda ; for, it is heard that the fruit i-s only the satisfaction, etc., of 
the departed ancestor, and the vigorousness, etc., of the son, the sup¬ 
position of any other fruit being precluded by redundancy. 

Anwer .—Let then dptirvarh or adj-igtam accrue to the agent as the 
fruit, while heaven accrues to the departed ancestor. 

Objection —It cannot be so, since activity must in your theory, 
uniformly co-exist in the same subject with the fruit. Otherwise where, 
immediately after the performance of the Srdddha , the son is liberated 
and consequently, heaven will not accrue to the departed ancestor. 
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Objection ■—It oannot be said that it “ will not accrue,” since it is 
the same in the other way, for, when the departed ancestor is already 
liberated (»'. freed from the bonds of all enjoyment and suffering what¬ 
ever) (prior to the performance of the Srdddha) then no such fruit will 
issue from the faraddha, however perfect it may be in all its parts. 

Conclusion .—But this is not the case. For, the declaration that 
« Result (of action), indicated by the J§istra, (accrues) to the performer, 
being a general rule, admits of exception, in the presence of a strong 
contradiction, and, in the matter in hand, it is the Sruti, or Revelation 
of the fruit accruing to the departed ancestor and the son, which is the 
contradication. 

Objectun _This being so, there is proving too much. 

Answer .—Not so, for, the corresponding texts of the Veda them¬ 
selves prevent any such too much proving. 

Another objection —In the case of the greatest gifts ( mahdddnam , a 
technical term which denotes sixteen kinds of specially meritorious 

? ift), heaven only (t. e., heaven without the mention of the enjoyer) is 
ruit, and in the name of whomsoever person they declared to be are 
performed, the fruit they produce, accrues to that person. 

Answer —This is an absurd argument. For, here there being no 
contradiction to the general observation, the general observation 
accompanied with the absence of contradiction or exceptional instance, 
becomes the rule, and hence, it would not follow that kings and such 
other persons need not observe fast, etc., though observance of such and 
such acts would be possible for them by means of other persons, with 
the intention or prayer that the fruit of those acts may accrue to the 
former. Moreover, it is the rule, that the thorough performance of the. 
duties of a householder produces fruit in the form of attainment of the 
world of Brahmd, and thus the declaration in general terms has been 
made with the object of showing that fruit accrues to each individual 
agent. 

The writer of the VTitti, however, says : “ Result (of action), indi¬ 
cated by the §&.stra,” etc., is really a rule without an exception. On the 
other hand, the fruit which accrues to the departed ancestor, etc., 
results from the influence of benedictory mantras prouounced by 

Br&hmanas entertained at the Srdaddha, etc., the mantras in question 
being in the case of sacrifice for the departed ancestor, “ May thy 
fitfis or departed ancestors have their objects fulfilled,” and, in the 
case of sacrifice for the son, “ May a son be born unto thee, who will be 
vigorous, beautiful as the moon, and the feeder of all,” in the same way 
as neutralization of the effect of poison on the body of a person bitten 
by a snake, is produced from the recitation of mantras or incantation 
by foresters.—-5. 

Vivfiti .—“ Result (of action), indicated by the S&stra, (accrues) to 
the performer,’’—-this aphorism of the system of Jaimini should be 
supplied at the end of the present aphorism ; for otherwise, the ablative 
in it will remain unconnected. 
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Entertainment of impure Br&hmanas at a fer&ddha is useless. 

Upaahfra .—Those fruits aoorue from the benediotion of Br&hmanas who have been 
satisfied with the entertainment, and who are not wicked, in other words, whose oonduot is 
in aooordanoe with the StUlra, but not from the benediotion of the wioked who have been 
exoluded from the category of recipients, e g., an illegitimate son born during wedlook, an 
illegitimate son born after the death of the husband, eto. This is what he says here : 

II \ I U $ II 

Tat, that, i. e., the fruit of benediction. Dufta-bhojane, 

(Sr&ddba) in which impure (Br&hmanas) are entertained. ^ Na, not. 
Yidyate, exists, accrues. 

6. That does not exist where the impure are entertained. 
—230. 

‘ Tat ’ alludes to the fruit of benediction. The meaning is that 
where at a Sr&ddha (i■ e., the observance of obsequial rites) evil or 
impure Br&hmanas are entertained there the fruit of benediction does 
not accrue to the departed ancestor, or the meaning is this that the 

fruit of the Sr&ddha itself does not accrue to the departed ancestor_ 6. 

Impure explained. 

Upaskdra. —Who are they that are called impure ? Aooordiugly he states the oharaeteris- 
tio of the impure. 

fifaptro. ii ^ 111 vs u 

jg Dugtam, wickedness, impurity, Hims&y&m, in killing. 

7. Impurity (lies) in killing.—231. 

Here ‘ hitns&y&m ’ is indicative of all prohibited acts whatever. 
The meaning, therefore, is that a person, given to or occupied in a pro¬ 
hibited act, should be known as impure.—7. 

Association with the impure is sinful. 

Upaukdra .—He says that not only non-existence of fruit aoorues from entertaining an 
impure Br&hmana invitod at a Srdddha, but sin also aoorues. 

fwfawi .Kot STT: M I U s H 

Tasya, his, of the wickod or impure Br&hmauia. NNftangltft: Sa- 
mabhivy&h&ratafy, from companionship or association. Dojafc, vice, 
demerit, adharma. 

8. Demerit results from association with him.—232. 

The meaning is that.' dosafc,' i. e., sin, accrues, ‘Samabhivy&h&- 
ratah/ »• ?•, from association, characterised as eating in the same row, 
sleeping in company, reading in company, etc., with a Br&hmana 
engaged in forbidden acts.—8. 

Entertainment of a pure Br&hmana is not sinful. 

Upaskdra .—Does then ain aoorue also from aaaooiation with one who la not impure ? Be 
says, No. 
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Tat, that, i. e., sin. U|§ A-dufte, in the case of (entertaining) 
one who is not impure. Na, not. Vidyate, exists, accrues. 

9. This does not accure in the case of (entertaining) or.e 
■who is not impure.—233. 

The meaning is that * tat/ i. e., sin, * na vidyate/ i. e., does not 
accrue, where a Br&hmana, whose conduct is in accordance with the 
precepts and prohibitions of the &dstra, is entertained at a Sraddha — 9. 

Preference should be given to worthy recipients afterwards. 

Upatkdra .—It may be ftBkod, what should the rule of oonduot be in a oase where worthy 
reoipientB being not available, unworthy ones are at first invited, but gradually worthy recipi¬ 
ents beoome available. To this he replies : 

siifo: 11 ^ n 1 to 11 

jpr: Punah, again, afterwards, Vifiisje, in or to a superior, or 
a qualified or worthy person, i. e , recipient. sj^%: Pravrittih, inclina¬ 
tion, attention, preference. 

10. Preference (should be given), to a worthy recipient (who 
is available) afterwards.—234. 

At a Srdddha, or where gifts have to be received, if qualified per¬ 
sons, i. e., those who do not transgress the rules of the Sdstra in their 
conduct, are obtained, then one should entertain them only, leaving 
aside the censurable ones, although invited. The rule, “ One should 
not reject persons invited/’ refers to worthy recipients only. One should, 
however, gratify censurable persons, who have been invited, by giving 
money, etc.—10. 

Vivfiti. —But what is to be done where Srdddha, etc., have been per¬ 
formed through the services of an impure Br&mana ? He gives the 
reply : 

Attention should be given to the thing of quality, i. e., the / re-per¬ 
formance of the Srdddha, etc., by a pure Brahma^a, etc. The Srdddha, 
previously performed, is all useless. This is the import. 

Equals or inferiors, if pure, should be accepted as guests or recipients. 

Upaslcdra.—Tle lays down the rule of oonduot where, at a Srdddha, distribution of gifts,, 
oto., recipients superior to the agent himself, are not obtained : 

ufc # m mfo 11 $ m « 11 

Same, in or to an equal, Hine, in or to.an inferior. VA, 
or. Pravrittih, inclination, attention, preference. 

11. Preference (should be given) to an equal, or to an 
inferior, (if he is free from impurity or fault).— 235 . 
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The meaning is that at &rdddha, charity, etc., atterttioH or prefer¬ 
ence should be given to a recipient, free from fault, who is equal, i. e., 
like oneself, or inferior, i. e., less than oneself, in point of merit, etc., 
because happiness accrues, to the departed ancestor, from blessings 
pronounced by them only. The import is that persons prohibited are 
by all means to be rejected, but not the pure, whether they be equals or 
inferiors.— 11 . 

Reception of gift is also a source of dharma, or, stealing is not sinful , 
in certain circumstances. 

Upaskdra. —Having desoribed the production of adharma by the meritorious character 
of the donation at a Srdddha or charity, he extends production of dharma from reception alee 
of a similar nature : 

NWKH *4 ta I- 

< 19 . II $ I? I II 

qijfa Etena, by this. Hina-sama-vi 6 i?ta dh&rm- 

mikebhyah, from inferior, equal, superior virtuous persons. 
Parasva-&dt\n&m, reception of property. sqreqnffif t Vy;lkhy&tam, ex¬ 
plained. 

12. By this is explained reception of property from virtuous 
persons who are inferior, equal, or superior (to oneself).—236. 

The excellence of dharma is in the order of its mention. The mean¬ 
ing is that dharma accrues from the reception of a gift of land, etc., 
from a virtuous person, whether he be inferior, equal, or superior to 
oneself. ‘ Parasvid&nam ’ means reception of property from another. 

The writer of the Vritti, however, says: “ 1 ParasvM4nam,’ t. e., 
the taking of another’s property, by theft, etc., is explained. Thus, 
according to the Sruti, 35 /^ Heaft Wlftf to 

save himself or his family, suffering from starvation, a man may steal 
the food of a S4dra, when he has not obtained food for seven days. 
Similarly, when he has not obtained food for ten days, or when he has 
not obtained food for fifteen days, or when life is in danger, to steal 
food from a Vaiiya, a Ksatriya, or a Brahmana respectively, does not 
tend to adharma or sin.”— 12 . 

Killing is not sinful in certain circumstances. 

Upa»kdra.-f 8 ot only is the talcing of another’s property, when life is in danger, not 
forbidden, but in suoh oiroumstanoes those who do not give anything to take away, may 
«ven be put to death. By all this there is no loss of dharma, or appearance or production of 
adharma. This is what he says : 

fwr fttsral c*mr: m i ? 1 U n 

TatM, likewise. forocprf Vir.4ddhl.naip, of those who stand in 
the way. wpr. Tykgalj, the making away with. 

13. Likewise the making away with those who stand in the 
way, (is justified).—237. 
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The meaning is that they are to be put to death who act in the con¬ 
trary manner, (i. e., who play the enemy), in such circumstances. So it 
has been said : 

trwnin snsilH i 

wftflHnrwrnf 11 

c ‘ Let a man save his poor self by whatsoever deed, mild or cruel. 
When he is able, let him practise dharma or righteousness.”—13. 

Fivriti.—He points out that certain censurable deeds also do not 
produce sin : 

The meaning is that the killing of those who are about to take 
one’s life, is likewise not forbidden, according to the saying “ Let one 
kill an aggressive felon without a second thought.” 

Note. —The author of the Upask&ra gives up his own context, and 
here follows the Vritti quoted by him under the preceding aphorism. 

Above continued. 

Upatkdra .—But la the making away with another to bo reaorted to with any distinction 
whatever ? He says, No : 

# SIPP M I t I li 

Hine, in an inferior. Pare, in another. Ty&gah, 

making away with, killing. 

14. Making away with another (is not sinful), if (he is) 
inferior (to oneself.)—238 

If another who does not give anything to take away, is inferior to 
oneself, he, the Stldra, or the like, maybe put to death.—14. 

Vivriti. — ‘ Para ' means an enemy, (and not one who does not give 
anything to take away). 

Killing is not sinful in certain circumstances, continued. 

Upatkdra. —With refereooe to an equal, he says : 

M i * i mi 

Same, in the case of an equal, STRHWnn: Atraa-ty&ga^, self- 
abandonment. Suicide. <rcsjTJT: Para-ty&gafr, destruction of another.. 
IT V ft, or. 

15. In the cause of an equal, either suicide or destruction: 
of the other (may be resorted to).—-239. 

Where it is a Br&hmana, equal to oneself, who becomes the ad¬ 
versary, then destruction of oneself only by starvation, etc., is to be- 
committed. Or, if there appear no other means of preserving oneself 
or one’s family, and the opponent be an equal, he is to be then made- 
away with.—15. 

Above continued. 

Upatkdra. —If, then, a poraon, superior to oneself, beoome the adversary, should he eve» 
be put to death ? He says, No: 
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fofat Vi6i?te, in the case of a superior. fTTW^TFi: Atmaty&gah self- 
destruction. Iti ,Jinia. 

16. In the case of superior, self-destruction (is to be com¬ 
mitted).—240. 

In the case of a person, superior to oneself, i. e., excellent by the 
study of the Veda, etc., beoomming the opponent, destruction of oneself 
only is lawful. The meaning is that even when life is in danger, a man 
may design only his own death, but must not slay a Br&hmana. 

* Iti ’ indicates the end of the chapter.—16. 

Here ends the first chapter of the sixth book in 'the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the VaiSesika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK SIXTH—CHAPTER SECOND. 

Exaltation is the motive of actions of which no visible motive exists. 

Upasldra.— Thus, in the first chapter, beoause the proof, supplied by the Veda, is 
produoed by some attribute or quality, therefore, in connection with its production, a descrip¬ 
tion of the attribute or quality then the consideration that “ Rosult ( of aotion ), indicated 
by the £&stra, (accrues) to the performer,” and also the consideration of this that under 
certain oiroumstanccs there is non-produotion of demerit, even on the performance of for¬ 
bidden aots, have taken place. Now, the author, with a view to explain the seoond aphorism, 
“ DhaTtna is that from which (results) the attainment of exaltation and the Supreme Good” 
(I. i. 2, above), is going to make an examination of the production of dharma or merit, in 
particular oases, and accordingly ho says : 

fST'PffERfaHT’n Drista-adrista-prayojan&n&m, of which the motives are 
visible and invisible. Drista-abhSve, where no visible motive 

exists, spftiw Prayojanam, motive. Abhyuday&ya, for the purpose 

of exaltation or knowledge of reality. 

1. (Of actions) of which the motives are visible and invisible, 
the motive, where no visible (motive) exists, (tends) to exaltation. 

—241. 

Actions of which tlio motives are visible, are agriculture, com¬ 
merce, service under the king, etc. Actions of which the motives are 
invisible, are sacrifice, charity, brahmacliarya or celibacy and devotion 
to learning, etc. Amongst these actions, where no visible object is 
observed, there an invisible object has to be supposed. And that is 
conducive to ‘ exaltation,’ i. knowledge of reality or truth. Or, in 
{ abhyuday&ya,’ the dative has been used in the sense of the nomina¬ 
tive. The meaning, therefore, is that the fruit (of the action) is exalta¬ 
tion. The invisible fruit is nothing but adristam (or potential after¬ 
effects of past acts). If it is produced by yoga or holy communion, then 
the exaltatton is spiritual intuition of the self. If it is produced by, 
sacrifice, charity, etc., then the exaltation is heaver.. Here, again, 
unlike the actions milking, cooking, etc., which bear fruit then and 
there but like the actions sowing, ploughing, etc., which bear fruit 
after a while, the actions sacrificing, giving alms, practising brahma- 
charya, etc., by no means bear fruit then and there, for no such pro¬ 
duction of fruit is observed. Nor are gain, etc., through being known 
as virtuous, themselves the fruit ; for those who practise brahmacharya 
have no eye to such fruit. Therefore, heaven, etc-, which will accrue 
in the distant future, are the fruit. And this is not immediately con¬ 
nected with action which by nature speedily vanishes out of exis¬ 
tence. Hence it results that there is an intermediate common sub¬ 
stratum of the action and the fruit, and this is apUrvam or adristam. 

Actions of which the motive is invisible. 
t Upaskdra .—Ho enumerates aotions of which the fruits are invisible : 

it $ i * i *ii 
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_ Abhigeoha- 

na--upavAsa~brahmacharyya--gurukulavAsa--vAnaprastha-«yajf!a--dAna- 


prokgana-dika§atra-kAla-niyamAh—Ablution, Fast, Brahmacharya , Resi¬ 
dence in the family of the preceptor , Life of retirement in the forest. 
Sacrifice, Gift, Oblation, Direction, Constellation, Seasons and Reli¬ 
gious observances, Cha, and. AdristAya, condusive to adfistam , 

or invisible fruit. 


2. Ablution, fast, brahmacharya , residence in the family of 
the preceptor, life of retirement in the forest, sacrifice, gift, obla¬ 
tion, directions, constellations, seasons, and religious observances 
conduce to invisible fruit.—242. 

‘ AdrstAya ’ means for the purpose of the fruit characterised as 
adristam, or for the purpose of the fruit, characterised as heaven and 
salvation, through the gate of adristam. Hereby are included all actions 
or duties enjoined in the Veda and srnriti and having adrtstam astheir 
fruit. Here ‘ abhisechanam means ablution as enjoined in such precepts 
as “ One should bathe in the GangA (Ganges).” Fast denotes such as is 
enjoiued in such precepts as “ One should abstain from food on the 
eleventh day of the moon.” ‘ Brahmacharyyam ’ means clutivation of 
dharma in general. * GurukulavAsah,’ is that of Brahmachdrins or stu¬ 
dents for the purpose of stuuying the Yeda the twelve-year vow called 
Mahdvrata, etc., ‘ VAnaprastham’ means the duty of those who have 
retired to the forest on the ripening of age. ‘YajBab’ denotes Rdjaasdya, 
Vdjapeya, and other sacrifices. ‘DAnam’is as enjoined by such precepts as 
“ On© should give away a cow.” ‘ Prok§anam,’ is as enjoined by such 
precepts as “One should offer rice.” ‘Dik J denotes such as is enjoined by 
the precepts., “One should perform sacrifice on an altar inclined towards 
the east,” “One should eat rice, etc., facing towards the east,” etc. 
‘ Nakfatram ’ is such as Alaghd (the tenth lunar asterism), etc., on the 
occasion of a kadddha, etc. 1 Mantrah’ denotes “ 0, ye waters, who are 
the sources of pleasures,” etc. (Rig Veda X. ix. 1), and other sacred 
hymns. ‘ Kalab ’ is as is enjoined by such precepts as “ Month after 
month food shall be given to thee” where one should offer food in the 
afternoon of the day of new moon, “ In summer let one be surrounded 
with five fires,” “ In spring let one deposit the sacrificial fires,” etc. 
‘ Niyamafc ’ means conduct, in accordance with the J§Astra, of those 
who observe the distinction of caste and the four stages of holy living, 
i. e., Varna and ASrama. ^ 

Now, it will be Been that of the dharma, so produced, the soul is the 
combinative cause, conjunction of the soul and the mind is the non- 
combinative cause, and faith and the knowledge of the motives or objects 
characterised as heaven) etc., are the efficient onuses. — 2. 

Other sources of dharma and sources of adharma. 

{rptuMro.—Having thus mentioned the KJrtroSS of dharVm, to bow mentions them Mona 
with the sources of adharma also i 


■si-* ww.-'sei II A I * I A H 
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Ch&tunlfiramyam, the observance of the four Afiramas or 
stages of holy living, viz., the life of continence and scholarship, the 
life of a householder, the life of retirement in the woods, and the 
life of absolute selfrenunciation, (lit- living on alms). STOl: Upadh&lj, 
defects in respect of faith, misbeliefs and disbeliefs. srjTOT Anupadha, 
non-defects in respect of faith, beliefs. ^ Cha, and. 

3. The observance of the four Adramas (has been already 
mentioned). Misbeliefs and disbeliefs as well as beliefs are also 
(sources of adristam or dharma and adharma). —243. 

That which is the means of dharma, common to the four As ram an, 
has been, (and thus the sentence should be completed), exhaustively 
denoted by the preceding aphorism alone. ‘Upadhah’ means defects of 
bhdva (i. f’.., sentiment) or faith ; ‘anupadhah, means non-defects of 
bhdoa or faith. Thoy too should bo understood to be the sources of 
dharma and adharma, according to themsolvos. By the word,* upadhUh, 
all the moans of adharma i have been included.—.3. 

Upadha and anupadha explained. 

UpaxkAra —Distinguishing upadhd or impurity, and anupdhd or purity, as rogarda their 
characteristic, ho says : 

vrraib'T m i =n a u 

vn^nitat BMva-dosah, defect of feeling, impurity of emotion, or of 
the soul. Upadha, that which is placed, or settles, upon or 

near anything. Impurity. Adosah, non-defoct. srgtpgri AnupadM, 

purity. Purity of emotion, or of the soul. 

4. Upadhd or Impurity (denotes) impurity of emotion, or of 
the soul ; anupadha (denotes) purity.—244. 

Peeling, desire, attraction, inattention, unfaith, vanity, conceit, 
envy, and other impurities of the soul are denoted by the word 
upadhd or impurity. U’aith, complacence of mind, perseverance 
in the performance of prescribed actions, determination of what 
should be done in particular situation, (or presence of mind), and 
certitude are called anupadhd or purity of the soul. The efficient 
causality of all these towards dharma and adharma, is here de¬ 
clared.—4. 

What objects are pure or holy. 

Upaukdra .—(Purity and impurity may bo intornal as well as external, that is, may relate 
to thought as woll as to things. In the preooding aphorism, purities and impurities of the 
soul havo boon mentioned. With regard to external objeots it is said as follows). Things 
pure and impure aro also called upadhd or purity and anupadhd or impurity. Here he 
distinguishes botwoon pure and impure objeots : 

R a II 

if^Yat, which. Ifta-r&parasa-gandha-spar&^pi posse¬ 

sses prescribed colour,taBte ( smell, an<A$euch,5?rf^0{ ; Profegitaifa, aspersed. 
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Sprinkled with water together with the pronunciation of mantras or 
sacred hymns. Abhyuksitam, sprinkled with water without the 

pronunciation of mantras. The above rendering of the two words, 

‘ prokstam ’ abhyiksitam ’ is in accordance with the view of Sankara 
misra. But, ^ 

«na*n* 3 *ntf win 11 

“ Sprinkling of water with the pronated hand is called prokyanam ; 
that with supinated hand is called abhyuksanam ; and the same with 
the inclined hand is known as avoksanam ”— 

From the above saying of the Smriti, it would appear that the 
correct translations would bo, sprinkled with water with pronation, in 
the case of ‘ proksitani,’ and sprinkled with water with supination, in 
the case of ‘ abhyuksitam.’ xf Cha, and. Tat. that gfxt j§uchi, pure, 
clean, holy. 

5. The pure is that which possesses prescribed Colour, Taste, 
Smell, and Touch, and is sprinkled with water along with the 
recitation of sacred hymns, and also without it, or is sprinkled with 
water both with pronation and with supination.—245. 

Whatever Substance possesses such colour, otc., as are ‘ istaria,’ i e., 
prescribed by the Veda and the Smriti, the same is of that character 
(i. e., pure). Therein, Colour (is proscribed) in such texts as “ He 
buys the soma drink for a cow, ruddy, one year old, with tawny eyes;” 
« Ho should obtain a white goat,” etc. ‘ Prokijitam, means sprinkled 
with water during the recitation of Baored hymns ■ -ahhyukipitam,’ 
means sprinkled with water without any sacred hymn. Tho word ( cha 
t implies that which is lawfully acquired, and that is brought out by 
such restraining percepts as “ A. Brfihmana, should acquire wealth by 
performing sacrifices, by teaching, and by receiving presents, etc.—5. 

What objects are impure or unholy. 

Upaskira .—Ho states tho characteristic of impuro objoots : 

u $ l R \ $ II 

Uf&fa Asuchi, impure. Iti, this Such, afarsjfifqisr: 6uchiprati§edhat, 
the negation of exclusion of the pure. 

6. Impure,—such is the form of the negation of the pure. 
—246. 

The meaning is that the contrary of such substance as is pure, is 
impure. In other words, a substance of unpraiseworthy colour, taste 
smell, and touch, or not aspersed, or not sprinkled, or sprinkled with* 

forbidden water, or unlawfully acquired, as the substance of a Br&hmana 
acquired by agriculture and commerce, is impure.—6. 

What objects are impure or unholy, continued. 

UpaMra .—He meatiooa other ipjpur* objeots : 
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Arth&ntar&m, something else. Another things Cha, and. 

7. (It is) also something else.—247. 

The meaning is that where a thing possesses praiseworthy colour, 
taste, smell, and touch, and is at the samB time aspersed, sprinkled, and 
lawfully acquired, even there that thing also is impure, if it is vitiated 
by speech or vitiated by intention.—7. 

To produce'exaltation, purity must be coupled with selfres-traint. 

UpaMra .—Now he points out another contributory oauso of dharma and adharma : 

mdrUfl * forft ftnHWIffd. 

fold M I c II 

Ayatasy, of the unrestrained. Suchi-bhojan&t, from 

eating that which is pure, : Abhyudayali, exaltation. * Na, not. 

fifa^Vidyate, exists. Accrues. Niyama-abh&v&.t, owing to the 

absence of self-restraint. Yidyate, exists. Accrues. «n Va, and. 

Artha-antaratv&t, being a different thing. Yamasya, of 
solf-reatraint. 

8. To the unrestrained, exaltation does not accrue from 
eating what is pure, inasmuch as there is an absence of self-res¬ 
traint ; and it accrues, (where there is self-restraint), inasmuch as 

self-restraint is a different thing (from eating).—248. 

‘ AyaTasya ’ means void of restraint, or unrestraint. The eating of 
one, void of the restraints brought out in such precepts as. “ A man 
should take food after washing his hands and feet, and rinsing his 
mouth, restrained in speech, while taking food, though restrained, he 
• should twice rinse his mouth,” does not tend to exaltation, but to sin. 
It may be asked, Why ? Hence he says, ‘ niyama-abhavttt,’ i. e., owing 
to the absence of self-restaint, which is a contributory cause. That 
which takes place where self-restraint exists, is now stated. ‘ Vidyate 
va„ i. e., exaltation verily accrues from eating by means of the accom¬ 
paniment ef the self-restraint mentioned above. It may be asked, How ? 
So he says, ‘ Artha-antaratv&t yamasya,’ i. e., because self-restraint is 
something else than eating. Therefore the meaning is that without the 
contributory cause there is no production of the fruit, and that with it, 
there is production of the fruit.—8. 

Bhd8ya — reads Vidyateva ’ rth&ntaratvdt yamasya as a separate 
aphorism. 

Self-restraint alone, again, is not sufficint for the purpose. 

Upatlcdra.—lt may be objeoted, “ If eelf-rostraint alone is the governing element, then 
eating is not a governing element at all,” Accordingly he says : 

srcrft ^ M i * i & ii 
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Asati, non-existing. w Cha, and. UJUFTRt Abh&v&t, because of 
non-existence, 

9. (Self-restraint alone is not the cause of exaltation), for 
there is non-existence (of exaltation), where (the eating of pure 
food) does not exist.—249. 

‘ Of exaltation’ is the complement of the aphorism. ‘Abh&v&t,’ i. e., 
since oxaltation does not exist, ‘ asati,’ i. e., where the eating of pure 
food does not exist, although there is self-restraint. The meaning, there¬ 
fore, is that it is both of them, namely self-restraint and eating, which 
is the.cause of merit. The word, eating, is illustrative Yama and 
Niyama, i. e., self-restraint, external and internal, are accessories also 
of sacrifice, charity, ablutions, oblations, and other actions prescribed 
by the Veda and the Smriti.—9. 

Origin of desire which, being a fault, is an accessory to adharma. 

Updskdra. —Having thus stated solf-restraint as a contributory towards the production 
of dharma, ho now points out tho origin of fault, with a view to spooify fault as ion laooessory 
to adharma : 

yyidjn: n $ i * i ii 

jpiTfi; Sukh&t, from pleasure. RAgah, (Lit. Colouration), Desire. 

10. From Pleasure (arises) Desire.—250. 

‘ Sukh&t,' i. e., from pleasure derived from the enjoyment of gar¬ 
lands, sandal-paste, women, and other objects, rStgah,’ i. e., desire, is 
pi-oduced successively for pleasue of a similar kind, or for the means 
of attaining it. It is also to be considered that from pain begotten by 
snakes, thorns, and the like, aversion arises with regard to such pain, or 
with regard to its source. Desire, aversion, and infatuation are called 
faults, inasmuch as they are incentives to activity (which serves to bind 
the agent down to this world). Accordingly there is the aphorism of 
Gautama, “ Faults have for their characteristic incitement to acitivity 
(or worldly occupation).” (Nyflya-Sutram, I. i. 18),—10. 

Origin of desire which, being a fault, is an accessory to adharma, 

• continued. 

Upaskdra.—" Now,” it may bo objeoted, “ if only pleasure and pain produoed desire 
and aversion, how then oan the latter exist after the destruction of the former ? ” Hence 
ho says : 

II $ I *1 ?? II 

fT^HlWlTat-mayatv&t from transformation into, absorption, or entire 
■occupation of mind with, or habituation to, that. w Cha, and. 

11. (Desire and Aversion arise) also through habituation to 
that.— 251. 

1 Desire and aversion arise’—this is the complement of the aphorism. 
'Tat-mayatvam means a particular kind of comparatively powerful 
impression produced by constant or habitual experience of objects. 
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through the influence of which, a sad lover, who does not win his mis¬ 
tress, sees his beloved in every object ; andihe who has been once bitten 
by a snake, in consequence of the strong impression regarding that, 
sees snakes everywhere. So it has been said, “ Tat-mayatvam (lit, full- 
of-that-ness) means the manifestation of that both internally and 
externally. ’’—11. 

Above continued. 

(Tpaskdra. —Ha brings forward another souroe (of desire and|aversion) : 

ZtiUW II $ I * I W II 

*TjeTd[. Adri^tht, from dostiny'or adristam. *3 Oha, and. Also. 

12. (Desire and Aversion arise) from adristam also.— 252. 

‘ Dosire and version'—this forms tho complement of the aphorism. 
Although adristam is a universal causo, still particular causality, to¬ 
wards desire and aversion, sometimes attends it. For instance, it 
should bo inferred by such cases as of desire for a (mistress or) woman 
on tho breaking forth of youth even in one who has not in that birth 
enjoyed tho pleasures of love, and of aversion towards stiakos even in 
those who have not experienced tho pain of snake-bites Nor is it only 
samskdra or impression produced in a previous existence (that is to say, 
instinct), which supplies tho missing link in these cases For thore 
being no proof for the supposition of its existence, or for tho supposi¬ 
tion of its resuscitation, the supposition of adristam becomes neces¬ 
sary.—12. 

Origin of desire which , being a fault , is an accessory to adharma, 

rant in ucd. 

Upaskdra.—H o mentions another oonfiibutory causo (of dosiro and aversion) : 

II $ I R I \\ n 

Jati-vifiesilt, from particularity of race or racial distinc¬ 
tion. SJ Oha, and. 

13. (Desire and Aversion arise) also from racial distinctions. 
—253. 

Thus, human beings have desire for rice, etc., animals of the deer 
class, for grass, etc. ; those of the camel class, for briers. In these 
cases also, adristam which produces birth in such and such a race, is 
the governing principle, while race, i. e., distinction of birth, is only a 
means or medium. Similarly, pigeons, etc., possess desire for crops. 
In the same way, animals of'the buffalo clgtss possess aversion towards 
the horse ; dogs, towards the jackal ; ichneumons, towards snakes ; and 
from other instances, it is to be inferred (that racial distinction is a 
means of desire and aversion).— 13. 

Desire and aversion produce dharma and adharma through inclination. 

Upvtk&ra .—Having thus enumerated the effioient causes of desire and aversion, dosire 
and aversion being the effioient oauses of dharma and adharma, he now points out that the 
causality ol fault towards dharma and adharma operates through the medium of aoti^fty or 
luoUnftJjotn, , 
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wWnfe II $ I S I t* u 

r«[13[ Inhchh&-dvesa-pfirvvika, preceded by, or having for 

its antecdents, desire and aversion, qptrfclBT'siI^T j Dhanna-adha'rma- 
pravrittih, Activity, tendency, inclination, or application to dharma 
and adharma. 

14. Application to dharma and adharma has for its antece¬ 
dents Desire and Aversion.—254. 

‘ Pravrittih ’ or employment in a prescribed action, is due to the 
link of desire, and in a prohibited action, e. ;/., killing, is due to the link 
of aversion. Employment, due to tho link of desire, in sacrifices, etc., 
begets dharma; employment,;due to the link of aversion,in killing, etc., 
begets adharma. These same desiro and aversion cause the wheel of 
transmigration to rovolve. Accordingly there is tho aphorism of (lau- 
tS.ma,“ Praufitti or employment is tho operation or operation of speceh, 
mind, and body," (Nyaya-Sutram, I. i. 17)- Verbal employment is exer¬ 
tion of speech ; it is meritorious, if it is for the expression of what is true, 
kind, and beneficial ; it is sinful, if it is for the expression of what is 
nature, unkind, and baneful. By 1 Buddhih,’ (mind), is meant that by 
which objocts aro cognised, i. e., mind. Therefore mental employment 
is compassion towards all cre.atures, and other activities. Bodily 
employment, such as almsgiving, ministration, etc., is tenfold as Binful, 
and tenfold as meritorious.—14. 

Vivriti. —The aphorism has been framed in a general way. Hence 
no harm has been done to the production of dharma, etc., also from, 
chance contact with tho water of the Gangil (the Ganges) and such 
other sources, even though desire and aversion do not exist here. 

Dharma and adharma are causes of birth and death. 

Upaskdra. —Now he stateB the end or objeot of dharma and adharma, i. e., reappearanoa 
-after pausing away : 

ftidilRI II ^ I R I n II 

Tat-samyogah, conjunction produced by them. 
Vibhftgah, disjunction. 

15. Conjunction (of soul with body, sense, and life), produced 
by them ( i.e ., dharma and adharma), (is called birth) ; Disjunc¬ 
tion (of body and mind, produced by them, is called death).—255- 

From these, namely dharma and adharma , conjunction, i. e., birth, 
results. Connection with non-pre-existing body, sense, and life is her© 
termed conjunction. ‘ Vibh&gah ’ again, denotes disjunction of body 
and mind, characterised as death. The meaning, therefore, ia that 
this system of births and deaths, samsdra or ceaseless flow of existences, 
otherwise termed pretya-bhAva or re-appearance after passing away, is 
caused by dharma and adharma. The Vedio name of this very pretya- 
bhAva is ajarahjart-bhdva or non-decrepit decrepitude.—15. 
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How mokga is attained. 

UpaMra .—To ascertain, therefore, what moha is, in whioh there is an end of this 
re-appearanoo after passing away, of the system of births and deaths, he says : 

M I =1 (I 

Atma-karinmasu, actions of the soul taking place. 
Moksah, salvation, sqpiqra: Vy&khylltah, declared. 

16. (It has been) declared that the actions of the soul taking 
place, salvation (results).—256. 

This samo disjunction of body and mind rises into moksa or libera¬ 
tion, when there exist the actions of the soul. This is the meaning. 
Now, the actions of the soul collectively are as follows : 'audition,’ 
intellection, practice of holy communion, or yoga, constant meditation, 
posture, regulation of breath, (lit. lengthening of life, the acquisition 
of the control of the external senses and of the control of the internal 
sense, spiritual intuition of one’s own soul and of the souls of others, 
accurate knowledge of previously produced dharma and adharma, 
which have to be experienced in other bodies and places the building 
up of various bodies suitable to such experience, the exhaustion of that 
dharma and adharma by experiencing them, and ultimate success or 
emancipation, characterised as cessation of pain, on the cessation of 
bii ',h, when there is cessation of tendency to action, in consequence of 
the non-production of subsequent dharma and adharma, due to the 
overcoming of the mists of faults characterised as desire and aversion. 
Of these the prime action of the soul is knowledge of the real nature or 
essence of the six Predicables.—16. 

Here ends the second chapter of the sixth book in the Commentary 
of ^axikara upon the VaiSesika Aphorisms. 

Vivriti .—Spiritual intuition of the reality of the self steals away 
false knowledge, sprung from spiritual blindness, of which the subject- 
matter is that the soul is not distinct from the body, etc. Thereupon 
there is cessation of faults, characterised as desire and aversion ; from 
which there follows destruction of activity or inclination productive of 
dharma and adharma. And from the non-existence of inclination results 
annihilation of birth in the form of the initial conjunction of lifeiwith a 
future body. And hence there results final annihilation of the threefold 
afflictions. It is in this that moksa consists. Therefore this treatise is 
useful, as a system of thought intended for the purpose of intellection 
or thinking about things. 
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BOOK SEVENTH.—CHAPTER FIRST. 

Allusion to I. i. 6. 

Upaukdra .—Having examined dharma and adharma, aa the root oauiei ot Satpittra er 
transmigration, as the efficient oaoses of all that has a production, as the means of bhoya or 
worldly eiperienoe, and as uniformly attaohing to eaon individual soul, from their origin, aa 
well as the adritfam of others as oonduoive to fruits to be experienced by those others, the 
author now calls back to the mind of the disciples the enumeration and definition of Attri- 
butes with the intention of examining these Attributes. 

W. || u I lit II 

?WfT : Ukt&b> stated, mentioned, enumerated, tgqtf: Gun&b> attributes. 
1. Attributes (have been) mentioned (above).—257. 

. The meaning is that Attributes have been enumerated and defined. 
Of these colour, etc., seventeen in all, have been verbally stated, and 
seven have been brought forward by the word cha, ‘ and ’. Accordingly 
all the twenty-four Attributes have been mentioned. Now, Attribute- 
ness connotes possession of the ‘ class ’ directly pervaded by existence 
appearing in eternals present in the eternals, or possession of the ‘class' 
directly pervaded by existence appearing in eternals which do not 
appear in combinative causes, or possession of the ‘ class ' directly per¬ 
vaded by existence appearing in eternals appearing in non-combina- 
tive causes, or possession of the ‘ class ’ not appearing in action whioh 
does not co-exist in the same substratum with the effect.—1. 

What attributes are non-eternal. 

Upa»lcdra.~ Now, the examination of Attributes, as Attributes, is the subjeot of the seventh 
bock. Of this, in the first Chapter, there are five sections, viz., (1) the examination of Attri¬ 
butes as eternal, (2) the examination of Attributes aB non-etenal, (3) the examination of Attri¬ 
butes due to the aotion of heat, (4) the examination of Attributes whioh appear of function 
in more substances than oue, e. g., Number, etc., and (S) the examination of measure or exten¬ 
sion. Herein he states the non-eternality of the four Attributes, oolour, eto. 

4^lpM<<ll<!.A<«ISr II ^ 11 R It 

Prithivi-ftdi-rfipa-rasa-gandha-spariA^, the 
Colour, Taste Smell, and Touch of Earth, etc., i. e., of Earth, Water, 
Fire, and Air. ip q ift wW I. Dravyt-anityatv&t, on account of the non- 
eternality of the substances in which they reside. Sffcm: Anityafc, non¬ 
eternal. si Cha, also. 

2. The Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch of Earth, Water, 
Fire, and Air, are also non-eternal, on account of the non-etema- 
lity of their substrata.—258. 

Of the wholes made up of parts, beginning with Earth, and ending 
with Air, the four Attributes, colour, and the following, are non-eternal. 
Although other Attributes also, being present in whole made up of parts, 
are really non-eternal, yet (they are not referred to here, beoause) their 
destrnctiou is also due to other causes. The four Attributes, beginning 
with colour, disappear only on the destruction of their substrata* and 
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not in consequence of another, a id contradictory, Attribute. ‘ Dravya- 
anityatv&t The meaning is that the non-eternality of the dependent 
Attributes is on account of the non-eternality of substances upon which 
they depend.—2. 

What attributes are eternal. 

UpailcAra.—ll the non-eternality of substrata governs the non-eternality of oolour, etc., 
then, he says, it is obtained from neoessary implication, that those oolour, eto., whioh reside 
in eternal substrata, possess eternality. 

Tfc** II vs \ \ { \ w 

Etena, by this. Prni<| Nityesu, in eternals. Fwtf Nityatvam, eter¬ 
nality. 3ffCT(Uktam, stated. Implied. 

3. By this is implied eternality (of Colour, etc., which reside) 
in eternal substances.—259. 

Of the same four Attributes, colour, etc., present in eternal subs¬ 
trata, eternality is implied ‘ by this,’ which means, by the declaration 
of non-eternality by reason of the non-eternality of the substrata. 

The writer of the Vfitti, however, explains thus : 

—this is the reading, with the addition of an ar, (so that instead of 
‘ eternality,’ the reading is * non-eternality.’) Thus, colour, etc., residing 
in terrene ultimate atoms, disappear on the conjunction of fire. —3. 

Above continued. 

Upukdra. —Does, then, eternality belong also to oolour, eto., whioh reside in terrene 
eternal substanoes ? Aooordingly he speoifies (the eternals referred to in the preceding 
aphorism). 

sr§ inuf u fiten n vs i u « ii 

Apsu, in water, ifrsifa Tejasi, in fire, qrpft V&yau, in air. w Cha, 
and. fren: Nity&k, eternal, gtqftgiwmt Dravya-nityatv&t, in consequence 
of the eternality of substrata. 

4. And also in consequence of the eternality of their (respec¬ 
tive) substrata, (Colour, etc.) are eternal in Water, Fire, and Air. 
— 260 . 

In aqueous ultimate atoms, Colour, Taste, and Touch are eternal ; 
in igneous ultimate atoms, Oolour and Touch ; in ultimate atoms of'Air, 
Touch is eternal. “ But,” it may be asked, what is the contradiction, 
if colour, etc., present even in things eternal, be themselves non-eternal 
like Sound, Understanding, etc. ?” Accordingly, an additional reason, 
viz.} non-appearance of another attribute (vide IV. ii. 3 ante), is indicat¬ 
ed by the word si, 1 and.’ For, in Sound, the manifestation of a 
different attribute is observed in the form of tones, high, low, etc. ; and 
in knowledge, etc., samskdra, impression or habit, etc., contradictory 
of, or which oppose, knowledge, etc., (are observed). In aqueous, 
igneous, and aerial ultimate atoms, other attributes, contradictory of 
colour, etc., do not appear! If they appeared, then Colour, etc., 
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heterogeneous from the antecedent ones, would be observed also in the 
aqueous and other wholes made up of perts, or compounds, originated 
by the same ultimate atoms, in the order of binary and other atomic 
aggregates. But colour, different in kind from white colour, does not 
belting to Water and Fire ; nor do Touches, different in kind from cold 
and hot Touches. “Hot water,” “Cold air,”—such intuitions are, 
however, due to the influence of up&dhi or adjunct or external condi¬ 
tion. This is the import.—4. 

Vivriti. —“ But Colour, etc., residing in aqueous ultimate atoms, 
being destructible by the conjunction of fire,” it may be objected, 
“why this generalisation, namely, “in eternals ” (in tho preceding 
aphorism) ?” Hence he specifies the eternals. 

The meaning is that Colour, etc., inherent in the eternal earth ( i. e., 
ultimate atoms of earth), are not certainly eternal, but that it has been 
stated in the preceding aphorism that those only are eternal, which in¬ 
here in' the eternal Water, Fire, and Air ( i. e., aqueous, igneous, and 
aerial ultimate atoms). 

What attributes are non-eternal. 

Upaskdra .—Already it has been Btated that (Colour, eto., are) non-eternal in non¬ 
eternals among terrene substanoes. Now he states it ia the oase of aqueous other non¬ 
eternals also. 

wEre NE te n immii 

S l fr gig Anitye?u, in non-eternals. Anity&b, non-eternal. 

g miftglWWf —Dravya-anityatv&t, in consequence of the non-eternality of 
substrata. 

5. In non-eternals, (Colour, etc., are) non-eternal, in conse¬ 
quence of the non-eternality of their substrata.—261. 

The meaning is that Colour, etc., of aqueous, and other wholes 
made up of parts, disappear only on the dissolution of substrata, but 
not in consequence of other, contradictory, attributes.—5. 

Vivriti. —Are Attributes, inhering in non-eternals, and other than 
Colour, eto., eternal ? If so, then Conjunction, etc., also will be eternal. 
To remove this apprehension, he says : 

The meaning is that Attributes which exist in non-eternal substan¬ 
ces, are, all of them, non-eternal, because their substrata are non¬ 
eternal, so that eternal Attributes do not at all exist in non-eternal 
substances. 

Colour, etc., of Earth, produced by burning. 

Upatkira.—ln earth, appearing in the form of whole* made np of part*, (i.in tarrana 
bodies), also, Colour, eto., appear and disappear only on the oonjunotion of firs. How, 
therefore, are they destruotible only by the deatruotion of their substrata f To remove this 
apprehension, he says : 

tfarf TOWt: HO I 11 * H 
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—Kftrana-guna-piirvvak&b> preceded by, or having for 
antecedents, the attributes of the causes. ffr«|f PpithivySm, in earth. 
iCTtllt P&kaj&bi produced by burning. Due to the action of heat. 
Thermal. 

6. In Earth, (Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch) have for 
their antecedents (like) attributes in (its combinative) causes, (and 
are also) due to the action of heat.—262. 

1 P&kaj&b * means Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, clue to the 
action of heat, ‘ K&rana-guna-pfirvvak&b’ means preceded by the 
attributes of that, e. g., potsherds, etc., which is the combinative cause 
of the substratum of Colour, e. g., a water-pot. Thus, the Colour of the 
potsherd is the non-combinative cause of the colour of the water-pot, 
by means of the proximity known as combination in the same object 
With the cause. So also in the case of Taste, etc. Colour, Taste, Smell, 
and Touch possess the jdti or ‘ class ’ directly pervaded by attribute- 
ness such as colourness, etc. 

Objection. —Colourness, which is nothing but apprehensibility by 
the eye, is the uApdhi or external condition (of colour-perception). 

Answer. —It is not. For, this would entail non-appearance of the 
intuition of colour immediately on the falling of the sense, since an 
upildhi or external condition which is not adjacent, is unfit for produc¬ 
ing the intuition of that which is conditioned or super-imposed. Here 
the upddhi , again, is the eye, and the same—the ocular sense—is 
supersensuous. And apprehensibility is the being the object of 
apprehension. This too is not an object of ocular perception, since 
perception distinguished or determined by colour-ness is ocular. 
Colour-ness, therefore, is the characteristic of the attribute perceptible 
by the external sense of the eye alone. 

Objection. —But it does not pervade or include supersensuous colour. 

Answer. —The objection does not arise ; for, the possession of the 
jdti or class apprehensible by the external sense of the eye alone, is 
intended. Such jdti is colour-ness ; as also are blue-ness, etc. 

Objection. —The manifestations of blue, yellow, etc., are eternal, 
only as each of them is a single, individual, manifestation. There are 
not blue-ness, and other classes, inasmuch as their denotation is a single 
individual. 

Answer. —This is not the case, as it would entail the non-appearance 
of the intuition of deeper blue, deepest blue, etc. 

Objection. —But the nse of the comparative and the superlative may 
be oaused here by the absence of inter-penetration of whiteness, etc. 

Answer.—It cannot, sinoe there is no proof of it, and also because 
of the intuition, “ Dark colour is gone, red produced.” 

Objection .— But such intuition , is caused, by Jthe.produc ion and 
destruitibn of coipbinetio'rt. - * .. -. ~ ; ^ v - ; 
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Answer. —No, since there is no trace of combination there, and 
since combination is eternal. The same (i. e., production and destruc¬ 
tion of combination) being applicable also in the case of the non- 
eternality of the water-pot, etc., the result would be non-finality, since 
AnyathAsiddhi, production by other means, or plurality of causes, oan 
be easily ascribed there by way of the very non-eternality of com¬ 
bination. 

Another objection.- —The attributes, blue, yellow, etc., are not 
different from substanoe, sinoe there is no difference between a property 
and that of which it is a property. 

Answer. —This cannot be the case, as it would entail such uses as 
<c Colour is water-pot,” “ Toucth is water-pot,” etc. 

Objection. —But there is no harm in it, inasmuch as there are really 
such intuitions as “ White cloth,” “ Blue cloth,” etc. 

Answer. —The analogy does not hold, because the intuitions are 
explained by the supposition of elision of the affix, matup, denoting 
possession, or by the supposition of transference of identity. 

Objection. —This supposition would be somewhat probable, were 
there proof of difference. 

Answer. —But difference is proved by means of such predication as 
Colour of sa idal-wood,” “ Smell of sandal-wood,” etc. If the doth 
were identical with colour, then, like the cloth, colour also would be 
perceived by the sense-organ of the skin, and being asked to bring the 
colour, one would bring some substance whatever. 

Objection. —Let, then, there be identity in difference, seeing that 
in the case of absolute difference as well, as of absolute identity, co¬ 
existence in the same substratum would not be possible. 

Answer. —This cannot be, for it is impossible for identity and differ¬ 
ence, which are contradictory to each other, to appear together in*the 
same place, without the difference of their situation. 

Objection. —But the characteristic of mutual non-existence (or non¬ 
existence which is the counter-opposite of identity, e. g., a waterpot is 
not a cloth) a ipears in that which appears in what is not pervaded or 
included, since it is the characteristic of being the property of that 
which appears in eternal non-existence, like the characteristic of 
absolute non-existence (or non-existence which is the counter-opposite 
of connection with the past, the present, and the future, e. g., there is 
no waterpot inside the earth). 

Answer.—This is not the case. For, in virtue of the intuition of 
conjunction and its absolute non-existence, the characteristic of appear¬ 
ing in that which is not pervaded, is observed of absolnte non-existence, 
but, in the case of mutual hon-existenqe, such intuition does not exist. 

Now, this colour is of various kinds in Barth ; in. Water and Fire, 
it is ,only white. Sometimes there is. one morecolopr, i.e.,varieg*ted 
or oompound coldur,' also in & cloth, etc .; for, otherwise, they would net 
be objects of visual perception, since only subskanues -possessing colour 
oan be.objaGts pf perception^ the eye, .ici.v:--. i ^ ■ • 
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Objection. —But there can be no origination of colour by heteroge¬ 
neous colours. 

Answer. —This is not the case ; for, homogeneity, only as constituted 
by the characteristic of being colour, is required in the origination of 
blue, yellow, etc., since otherwise, as has been already stated, they 
would not be objects of visual perception. 

Objection. —But the apprehension of the colour of a whole made up 
of parts is possible by means of the apprehension of the colours of those 
parts. 

Answer. —It is not, as it Would entail that the parts also, possessing 
variegated or compound colour, are themselves void of colour. More¬ 
over, wherever, in consequence of the action of heat, variegated colour 
appears in ultimate atoms, there also variegated colour is produced in 
the cloth, etc., originated by them successively. 

Objection. —In the yellow myrobalan, then, taste also is variegated. 

Answer. —No, for no harm would be done, even if the yellow myro¬ 
balan were void of taste. The tradition of six tastes, however, is due 
to the causality which produces the effects or properties of those 
tastes. 

Similarly, smell also is not variegated, since a fragrant and a non- 
fragrant part are not itsloriginators. 

Objection —In the parts of a karkatl or cucumber, there is sometimes 
bitterness, and sometimes sweetness. Which taste, then, exists in 
karkatl ? 

Answer —Only sweetness.. 

Objection —There existing a conflict of attributes, how can it 
be so ? 

Answer. —On account of the non-existence of bitterness in the parts 
thereof. 

Objection. —How, then, does such sensation (of bitterness) arise ? 

Answer. —It arises from the bitter taste of the bilious substance 
existing at the tip of the tongue irritated by the eating of the karkatl. 
It is from this cause that sometimes the mouth also becomes bitter. 

Objection. —But how does not this explanation apply in the case of 
the yellow myrobalan also ? 

Answer — Beoause, in the parts of the yellow myrobalan, various 
tastes are felt, e. g., sour, sweet, salt, etc. There is no need of further 
argumentation or elaboration. 

And this colour is an auxiliary to tiie eye. 

Objection —Such being the case, how do the non-existence of Colour 
in air, and darkness become objects of ocular perception ? 

Answer .—The question does not arise, since colour is an auxiliary- 
to the eye in the apprehension only of existences or objective realities. 
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The colours of all the three* viz, the objeot, the light, aud the eye, are 
exciting causes of ocular perception. 

Taste, again, is that which possesses the jdti or ‘ class,’ taste- 
ness. Tasbe-ness is the jdti or ‘ class ' which is the object of immediate 
cognition producible by the sense taste alone. And the possession of 
such a jdti or 1 class ’ is taste-ness. It is this, the source of vitality, 
growth, strength, and health, that is an auxility to the tongue. Thus, 
taste-ness being possession of the jdti or ‘ class ’ pervaded by attribute- 
ness capable of being apprehended by the organ of the tongue, there is 
no non-pervasion, i. e., exclusion, of super-sensuous taste. 

Attribute, apprehensible by the nose alone, is Smell. Smell-ness is 
the possession of the jdti or ‘ class’ pervaded by attribute-ness appre¬ 
hensible by the nose only. It is two-fold, being fragrant and non- 
fragrant. Or Sraell-ness denotes the possession of the jdti or ‘ olass ’ 
directly pervaded by attribute-ness appearing only in that which is 
present in Barth. 

In like manner, Touch also is the attribute possessing the jdti or 
‘ class,’ touch-ne3s. Touch-less de lotes the possession of the jdti or 
1 class ' directly pervaded by attribute-ness apprehensible by the organ 
of the skin only. Inhering in the quartet of substances, (namely, Earth, 
Water, Fire, Air), it is, again, three-fold, according to the differences 
of neither hot nor cold, cold, aud hot. 

Now, in passing, the process due to the action of heat, is considered. 
Here, according to those who hold the theory of the burning of an ear? 
thenpot (as a whole), the whole of the effect and the cause is burnt. 
Those who hold the theory of the burning of the ultimate atoms (consti¬ 
tuting the whole), maintain that it is the ultimate atoms whioh are 
separately burnt, that it is in them that there take place destruction of 
the previous colour and production of the succeeding colur, etc., and 
that, following the course of the attribute of the cause, colour, etc., are 
produced in the burnt (wholes made up again) of (burnt) parts. Here 
the Bense is as follows : From the impulse or the impaot, given by fire, 
to a raw substance, e. g., a water-pot, etc., thrown in a kiln, disjunction, 
which is the counter-opposite of conjunction originative of a compound 
substance, appears among the ultimate atoms originative of that raw 
aubstauce, and on the destruction of originative conjunction by the 
disjunction, destruction of the substance must take placti. For, it is 
seen that of rice, etc., placed in a pan, destruction takes place at onpe 
from frying, only by the application of heat from below, and that, (under 
similar conditions) intense ebullition takes place in milk, water, and the 
like. Therefore, it is hoping too much that substances, smitten with 
flames of fire on all sides, in a kiln, will endure. Moreover, if there be 
no destruction of substances, then burning at their centre will not be 
possible. For, there is no possibility of conjunction of fire at the 
centre which is enclosed with harder other constituent parts. So that 
there will be this great incongruity that the parts are dark but the 
whole made up of those parts is red. 

Objection .—.Substances whioh are wholes msde up of parts,'are cer¬ 
tainly porous. H >w, otherwise, ca l oil, olarifial butter, etc., poured. 
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into a jar, etc., ooze ont, and how also can these be boiled ? Hence, at 
the centre also, there can be conjunction of fire. 

Answer .—This cannot be, inasmuch as, on account of exclusion of 
ponderable or oorporal or dense substances in virtue of the property of 
impenetrability, conjunction of fire is impossible at the centre which 
is already conjoined with other (constituent ) parts. 

Objection —If there is destruction of the substance, how, then, can 
there be the recognition, “ This is that very water-pot ?” How, again, 
in all changes of conditions, in the kiln, etc., are the water-pot, etc., 
observed in one and the same form ? How is it that a pan, a plate, 
etc., placed on the burning water-pot, etc., are observed in the same 
position ? For they should fall down on the dissolution of the water- 
pot, etc. How, again, are exactly the same number of wholes as are 
-placed in the furnace, afterwards obtained from it ? For, during the 
process of burning, the origination is possible, of more or less substan¬ 
ces, by the (dissolved) ultimate atoms, in the order of binary and other 
atomic aggregates. How, again, are water-pot, etc., of exactly the 
same dimensions, observed to come out from the furance? How, again, 
will not the marks of lines and prints be obliterated ? Burning, there¬ 
fore, takes place only in the wholes. 

Answtr.— Such is not the case. For disjunction of three or four 
tertiary atomic aggregates being effected from a water-pot, etc., with 
the point of a needle, there being destruction of substance as a whole 
in consequence of the destruction of conjunction originative of subs¬ 
tance, all such contradictions appear in, or are explained on, both the 
theories. For, even they who hold the theory of the burning of the 
water-pot as a whole, cannot ventuie to say that substance as a whole 
iB not destroyed in the case of the above instance. 

Even in that case the water-pot, etc., are not destroyed, since it is 
possible for an effect to continue to exist by inhering in the remaining 
constituent parts even when there has been destruction of some cons¬ 
tituent parts. Were it not so, recognition, etc., would be really 
impossible. This is the view of the MimdmsakaK. But they should be 
asked ; how the water-pot, etc., bearing relation to the situation or 
arrangement of all the constituent parts, can appear in a smaller num¬ 
ber of oonsituent parts. If it be their reply that it is possible in the 
same wav as is possible contraction of measure or extension or quantit 
in a clota which is not yet destroyed ; we reply that there can be no such 
analogy, for there is no observation of contraction and expansion in 
the case of wood, stone, pillar, earthen jar, etc., made up of harder 
constituent parts. It cannot be rejoiued by them that what is said to 
destroy the water-pot. etc., destroys only its measure or extension ; 
for, measure or extension can be destroyed only by the destruction 
of its substratum. Moreover, like the recognition of the water-pot, 
•etc., measure or extension also is recognised in the case of the needle- 
scratch, whereas in their view its destruction also is impossible. This- 
is- the point. 

On the theory of those who hold that disjunction which is the 
counteropposite of conjunction originative of substance as well as 
-disjunction which is not its counter-opposite, are produced by one and 
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the same action in the constituent part, there is production of red 
colour, etc., at the ninth moment counting from the destruction of the 
binary atomic aggregate, in another binary atomic aggregate, since 
action is conceived to exist in the very same ultimate atom. Thus, 
there is first action in the ultimate atom originative of the binary 
atomic aggregate, from the impulse given by fire; then, disjunc¬ 
tion ; then destruction of conjunction originative of substance ; then, 
destruction of the binary atomic aggregate ; then, in consequence of 
conjunction of fire, disappearance of dark colour, etc., from the pure 
or singly existing ultimate atom, after the destruction of the binary 
atomic aggregate; after destruction of dark colour, etc., production of red 
-colour, etc., from another conjunction of fire ; after production of red 
colour, etc., cessation of action in the ultimate atom ; following it, 
action in the ultimate atom, from conjunction of soul possessing adriat- 
am or destiny ; then, disjunction ; then, cessation of previous conjunc¬ 
tion, originative of substance, with another ultimate atom ; then, 
production of the binary atomic aggregate ; after the production of the 
binary atomic aggregate, production of red colour, etc., in the pro¬ 
gressive order of the attribute of the cause. These are the nine moments, 
if a different action is produced just at the moment of the cessation of 
the previous action. If, on the other hand, a different action is pro¬ 
duced not at the moment of the cessation of the previous action, then 
there are ten moments. Even if disjunction, etc., produced by disjunc¬ 
tion, be admitted, still there are ten moments, if disjunction produced by 
disjunction has reference to the time in which destruction of conjunc¬ 
tion originative of substance takes place. If, on the other hand disjunc¬ 
tion produces another disjunction with reference to the time in which 
destruction of substance takes place, then there are eleven momenta 
in the process. Thus, destruction of the binary atomic aggregate 
and disjunction produced by disjunction, at one moment; then, destruc¬ 
tion of previous conjunction, and cessation of drak colour, etc. ; 
subsequent conjunction and production of red colour, etc. ; cessation 
of disjunction produced by disjunction and of action, by means of 
subsequent conjunction ; then, action in the ultimate atom, favourable 
to origination of substance, disjunction from action ; cessation of 
previous conjunction from disjunction ; thence, conjunction originative 
of substance; thence production of substance ; production of red colour, 
etc., in the produced substance. These are the ten moments. Wfcere 
however, production of disjunction by disjunction depends upon the 
passing of the time containing the destruction of substance, there are, 
by the increase of one moment, eleven moments. Thus, destruction lof subs¬ 
tances; then disjunction produced by disjunction and cessation of dark 
colour, etc.; then subsequent conjunction and production of red colour, etc. 
then cessation of disjunction produced by disjunction and of action; then 
action in the ultimate atom, favourable to the origination of substance ; 
then disjunction ; cessation of previous conjunction ; production of 
conjunction originative of substance ; production of the binary atognio 
aggregate ; production of red colour, etc. These are the eleven moments. 
Such is the process on the conception.of action and cessation of action 
in oiie and the same ultimate atom. If action favourable to the origi¬ 
nation of substance is oonceived to take place in a different ultimata 
atom, then the production of red colour, etc., should be understood to 
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appear at the fifth, sixth, seventh, or eighth moment commencing from 
destruction of the binary atomic aggregate. The same has been ex¬ 
plained in Kandda-Rahasyam. —6. 

Colour , etc., of Earth, produced by burning, continued. 

Upatkdra .—In order to establish that the Colour, eto., of terrene ultimate atoms have 
oonjunotion of fire as their non-oombinative oause. he says : 

T\ II V9 I ! I V9 II 

Eka-dravya-tv&t, Because of the characteristic of inher¬ 
ing in one substance. 

7. Because their substratum is the same.—263. 

The expression, “ of (attributes) produced from burning," is the 
complement of the aphorism. “ Being attributes," and “ being effects," 
are also intended here- The whole sentence, therefore, means : Colour, 
etc-, of terrene ultimate atoms, have conjunction for their non-corabi- 
native cause, inasmuch as these, being product-attributes, are at the 
same time non-abhorrent or incongrueut attributes inhering in eternals, 
like Sound, and like Understanding, etc. Or the sddhya, or what has 
to be proved, is merely the characteristic of being produced from con¬ 
junction. Hence there is no undue extension to, or inclusion of, Sound 
produced from disjunction, since conjunction of Air is the efficient 
oause of all Sounds whatever. And from the observation of the pre¬ 
sence and absence of fire in relation to them, the non-combiuative 
causality of conjunction of fire, towards terrene colour, etc-, is proved 
by the force of paksa-dharmatd i. e., the characteristic of the vydpya or 
the middle term, the mark of inference, existing in the paksa or the 
subject of the conclusion-—7- 

Vivriti. —The question may arise, how the attributes of the cause, 
as they do not exist in the effect, can be productive of the attributes of 
the effect, when there is thus a difference of substrata. Apprehending 
this, he says : 

Because they have one substance as their substratum, that is to say, 
because there is co-existence in the same substratum. Thus, even 
though the attributes of the cause do not exist in the effect by the 
relation of immedtate combination, yet, inasmuch as they exist in the 
effect by the relation of co-existence in the same substratum in the 
form of combination with that which is in combination with them, their 
productiveness of the attributes of the effect is not unproved. This is 
the import. 

Non-cognition of Minuteness and cognition of Magnitude, 
explained before. 

Upatkdra .—Having eluoidated Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touoh, by long discourses, and 
going to begin first the examination of Measure of Extension, in violation of tbe order of 
enumeration (of the Attributes), following the maxim* of the needle and the kettle, inasmuoh 
a* Measure of Extension is proved by oo nmon consent, whereas there is a wide range of 
divergent views on the question of Number,—he says : 

* The maxim of the needle and the kettle is that when a man has got to turn out a needle 
and a kettle, he first makes the needle, the smaller and easier pieoe of work, and then devotee 
his whole attention, energy, and time to the manufacture of the kettle, the large and more 
difficult pieoe of work. 
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©'usi kt || vs \ \ [ 5 n 

VPlft: Anoh, of the atom or atomic. JT5TI: Mahatah, of the molecular 
or the dense or the extended. * Cha, and. : rTOrswigW®rft Upalabdhi-anu- 
palabdh!, cognition and non-cognition, Nitye, in (the book treating 
of) the eternal. uftVtuft Vy&khy&te, explained. 

8. Cognition and non-cognition of the atomic and the extend¬ 
ed or massive, respectively, have been explained in (the fourth 
book treating of) the eternal.—264. 

The term, * in the eternal,’ signifies tlie fourth book, demonstrative 
of the eternal, i. the container, by the contained. ‘ Cognition and 
non-cognition ’ : The application ( of these words ) will be according to 
relevancy, on the maxim, “ When one thing is relevant to another, it 
belongs to that other, even though lying at a distance.” So that the 
proposition, “ Non-cognition of the atomic ” is obtained. In like 
manner, in the perceptual cognition, therefore, namely, “ large, 
blue jug,” Measure or Extension also is as much an object (of 
perception) as blue colour. And by means of this Measure or 
Extension, Measure or Extension terminating in the ultimate 
atom, is inferred, as also from Substance-ness. Moreover, n the 
perceptibility of Substance, Measure or Extension also is a cause, 
like colour ; for, without magnitude, substance cannot be perceptible. 
It is, therefore, ascertained that, as being a cause of the perceptibility 
of Substance, and being itself perceptible, an attribute, called Measure 
or Extension, exists. For, were the distinctive form of a water-pot, 
etc., its Measure or Extension, a man would bring any water-pot, 
when he was told to bring , the massive or the extended, and thus 
there would be a contradiction between the order of the master and 
the apprehension of it by the servant. Likewise from the term water- 
pot, Measure or Extension would be understood, or from the term, 
Measure or Extension, a water-pot. 

Measure or Extension is the non-common or speoific cause of the 
usage or application of measures, or a universal attribute inhering in 
tho object which is the cause of the perceptual cognition of Substance. 
Application of measures is the application of cubits, etc., but not the 
application of weights, numbers, etc., This Measure or Extension is 
of four kinds, namely, Largeness, Smallness, Length, and Shortness. 
Of these, extreme largeness and extreme lenght exist in the four 
‘ universale ’ (*. e., Space, Time, Ether, and Soul) ; extreme smallness 
and extreme shortness exist in the ultimate atoms ; the next (higher) 
degree of smallness and shortness exists in binary atomic aggregates ; 
largeness and length exist in substances from tertiary atomic aggrega¬ 
tes upwards to composite wholes (or compound bodies as they exist in 
nature). In this manner, all substances whatever possess two Measures 
or Extensions. The attribution of smallness to a vilva or a bael fruit, 
dmalaka (phylanthus emblica ), etc., and of shortness to fuel-sticks, etc., 
is relative. And relativity here denotes non-existence of bulkiness. 
The bulkiness that exists in the dmalaka (emblic myrobalan), does not 
exist in the jujube ; the-bulkiness that exists in the vilva, does not exist 
in the dmalaka. It is this bulkiness, which is the denotation of the 
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term, relativity, inasmuch as it partakes of both the primary and 
secondary uses. 

Some maintain that length and shortness do not exist in the 
eternal substances. Others hold that these are not even modes of 
Measure or Extension ; for, what they mean is this : As in the com¬ 
mand, “ Bring the longer ones from amongst these bodies,” so also in 
the command, “ Bring the spherical and the triangular ones from 
amongst these bodies,” discrimination boing equally possible, spheri¬ 
city or roundness, etc., also could then have |to be admitted as modes 
of Measure or Extension.—3. 

Largeness or magnitude how produced. 

Upatkd ra.—Ho now enumerates the causes of measure or extension. 

II V9 I t I & II 

K&rapa-vahutv&t, from a multiplicity of causes. * 

Cha, also. 

9. Largeness or Magnitude is produced, from a multiplicity 
of causes also.—265. 

The word * cha ’ implies the addition of magnitude and prachaya 
i. e., loose conjunction among parts. “ Measure or extension is pro¬ 
duced”—this is the complement of the aphorism. Among these, 
multiplicity of causes alone produces largeness or magnitude and 
length in tertiary atomic aggregates, since magnitude and accretion 
do not exist in their causes. That multiplicity is produced by the 
relative understanding of God, and the apprehension of particular 
adristam or destinies, determines this plurality of objects in such rela¬ 
tive understanding. Likewise, it will be stated hereafter, duality 
existing in two atoms is productive of measure or extension in a binary 
atomic aggregate. In a pieee of cloth, originated by two non-coales- 
cent threads, it is magnitude alone which is the non-combinative 
cause, since multiplicity and coalescence do not exist there. Where 
again, a ball of cotton, in this case, inasmuch as an increase of 
measure or extension is observed, therefore accretion is the cause, 
since multiplicity does not exist, and since magnitude though existing; 
is not a condition or occasion for increase of measure or extension. 
Such being the case, were magnitude cause here, there would be no 
defect in the argument, for it has been said, “ By two, by one, or 
by all.” 

Prachaya, coalescence or accretion, is originative conjunction, 
and is defined as conjunction in an object of some of its constituent 
parts towards itself, in which object some of the constituent parts 
were not in conjunction towards itself. And this conjunction of cons¬ 
tituent parts, it has been observed, is dependent upon a loose con¬ 
junction among their own constituent parts, is productive of measure- 
or extension, and is involved in the origination of Attributes and 
Actions—-Q. 
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The atomic ia the opposite of the large or massive ; the short, of the long. 

Upaskdra .—Having demonstrated magnitude and length, he now demonatrates atomioneae 
or minuteness. 

U vs | ^ 11<> U 

WT: Atafc, of this. Viparitanj, the contrary. Anu, the atomic, 

small, or minute. 

10. The contrary of this is the atomic.—266. 

* Atah,’ i. e., from large or massive measure or extension estab¬ 
lished by perception ; ‘ viparitam,’ (i. e., divergent). The meaning is 
that that is atomic measure or extension. The contrariety arises from 
imperceptibility, and from contrariety of causes also. For in the case 
■of magnitude or massiveness, magnitude, multiplicity, and accretion 
are the causes, while in the case of atomic-ness or minuteness, duality 
inhering in the cause and produced by the relative understanding of 
"God. is the cause- By this is also to be understood that the contrary 
of length is shortness, and here too the contrariety is as afore- 
rsaid.—10. 

In what sense the same thing appears both small and large. 

Upaskdra .—He now shows that in the oase of a jujube, an dmalalta, eta, the attribu¬ 
tion of smallness is secondary or relative. 

NvsMWII 

3 TO Anu, atomic, small, minute. Mahat, large, massive. ffir Iti, 
-such, Tasmin, in that, i. e ., in respect of one and the same object- 
ViSesa-bhAv&t, from the existence of the species, or of the 
peculiarity. fi^IUTUl^Vi&esa-abh&v&t, from the non-existence of the 
•species, or of the peculiarity. 

11. ‘ (It is) smaller,’ ‘ (It is) larger,’—such affirmations, in 
respect of one and the same object, arise from the existence of 
the species, or of the peculiarity, and from the non-existence of 
the species, or of the peculiarity.—267. 

The word, ‘ iti,’ indicates the sense of attribution or usage. There 
is, then, all this usage that a jujube, is small in relation to a tael-fruit, 
that an emblic myrobolan is large in relation to a jujube, that a tael- 
fruit is large in relation to an emblic myrobalan. Amongst these, 
‘(It is) largo’—such usage with regard to them is primary. If it be asked 
how it is so, says, ‘ vifie^a-bh&v&t,’ i.e., because of ‘ bh&va, i.e., existence 
of ‘ viSesa,’ i. e. the very species, magnitude, by * bhAva,' i. e.. the 
relation of more, etc. On the other hand, the trantment of them as 
email, is secondary or rolative. If it be asked how this is so, he says, 
‘ vi6e$a-abh&vftt,’ i.e., because of the non-existence in them of the 
apecies, smallness. For, smallness, as an effect, resides only in binary 
atomic aggregates, and, as eternal, resides ia the ultimate atoms, and. 
consequently it does not exist in a jujube, etc. 
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Or, the meaning may be, that the treatment of a jujube, etc., aa 
small is secondary, because of the * bhitva,’ i. e., the existence in the 
constituent parts of the jujube, etc., of the ‘ vifesa, i. e, the cause of 
magnitude, namely, multiplicity of constituent parts, magnitude, and. 
accretion, and because of the ‘ abh&va,’ i. e., the non-existence, in the 
constituent parts of the jujube, etc:, of the ‘ viSesa,’ i. e., the cause of 
smallness, namely, duality which does not co-exist in the same substra¬ 
tum with magnitude—11. 

In what sense the same thing appears both small and large , continued. 

CTpaskdra.—He gives the reason why the attribution of smallnass is seoondary : 

ii vj i w v< ii 

Eka-k&la-tv&t, from simultaneity (of the cognitions of 
largeness and smallness). 

12, (The attribution of smallness is secondary), because of 
the simultaneity (of the cognition of largeness and smallness in 
respect of the same object.)—268. 

Magnitude and minuteness are perceived at one and the same time. 
And these, magnitude and minuteness, being mutually contradictory,, 
cannot appear together in one and the same substratum. The intuition 
of magnitude, therefore, is there primary inasmuch as the cause of 
magnitude exists there, and the intuition and application of minute¬ 
ness are secondary. This is the meaning.—12. 

Above continued. 

Upaskdra.—Ko states tho reason for the primariaess of the intuition of magnitude : 


n vs i n U ii 


Dri'stant&t, from example, or analogue. ^ Cha, And. 

13. Also because there is the analogue.—269. 

The meaning is that it is seen likewise that in the natural order of 
things the practical recognition, ». e., the application, of large, larger . 
and largest, must be with regard only to things possessing magnitude 7 
namely, the jujube, the einblic myrobalan, and the bael fruit, just as 
the application of white, whiter, and whitest, is, according to the 
nature of things, with regard only to white objects, namely, a piece of 
cloth, a conch-shell, a crystal, etc.—13. 


Minuteness and magnitude do not exist m minuteness and magnitude. 

Upatkdra. It may be objected : In virtue of the usage, “ (Small Measure or Extension 
Large Measure or Extension,” it is known that there is magnitude also in magnitude as 
a measure or extension, and that there is smallness in smallness alBo. How, then oan those 
be said to exist in 8ubstanoe alone? How, again, does not the oontradiotion result in 
Attribute, of being existent in Attribute ? ’ 1 
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Anutva-mahattvayofc, in minuteness and magnitude 
Anutva-mahattva-abhftvah, non-existence of minuteness 
and ef magnitude. Kamma-gunaifc, by Actions and Attri¬ 
butes. Vy&khy&tah, explained. 

14. The non-existence of minuteness and magnitude in 
minuteness and magnitude, is explained by (the explanation 
already given, of the non-existence of Actions and Attributes inY 
Actions and Attributes.—270. ’ 


To this he replies : 

The meaning is that as Attribute and Actions do not possess 
minuteness and magnitude, so also do not minuteness and magnitude 
possess minuteness and magnitude. The usage should be regarded as 
derivative.—14. 6 

Above continued. 


It may be urged that as Attributes are possessed of Attributes,—and how elca oould there 
he suoh uses as ‘- Largo (». e., extensive) .Sound,” •« Two Sounds,” One Sound,” « Twontv- 
four Attributes,” etc. ?-and as Actions appear to be possessed of Actions,-land how else 
could there be suoh uses as “It goes quickly ” “ It goes swiftly ” ? so minuteness and magn"- 
tude must also be possessed of nunuteuess and magnitude. magni 


i&i : 11 ^ i \ i ^ u 

****ft ; Karmmabhih, by actions. qwtfftr Karmm&ni, actions. n$: 
Grunaih, by attributes, n Cha, and. jjqn: Gun&b, attributes 
VyS.khya.ttlh, explained. 


15. Actions have been explained (to 
and Attributes, of Attributes.—271. 


be void) of Actions, 


With this in view, he says : 

By Actions, Actions are not possessed of Actions. By Attributes 
Attributes are also not possessed of Attributes. In like manner minute¬ 
ness and magnitude are also not possessed of minuteness and magnitude" 
The usage, however, is, in all these cases, derivative. This is the 
meaning.—15. " 


Minuteness and Magnitude do not exist in Attribute or in Action 


UpatUra —It may bo urged that usage suoh as “ Lirga Actions.” Minute An*;™. •» 
« Large Attributes ” Minute Attributes,” etc., entails that Actions’ possess . 
and magnitude, and also Attributes possess both of them. In anticipation of this, he says ? 

ii y? 111 u 


WJWWfWJVHf, Anutva-mahattv&bhy&ih, by minuteness and magni¬ 
tude. vwr'ijun Karmma-gun&b, actions and attributes. * Cha, and. MnWfTWp 
Vy&khy&t&hi explained. 


16. By minuteness and magnitude, Actions and Attributes 
also are explained (to be void of minuteness and magnitude). 
—272. 
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The meaning is that as minuteness and magnitude are not posses¬ 
sed of minuteness and magnitude, so Actions are not possessed of either 
of them, nor are Attributes possessed of either of them. This treatment 
as such'however, is derivative as aforesaid- This is the import.—16. 

Bhdsya. —Minuteness and magnitude may be predicated of action 
and attribute. 

Length and shortness do not exist in length and shortness. 

UpatkAra .—Ha extends the process of minuteness snd|m»gnitude to length end shortness. 

II vs \ \ \ u 

Etena, hereby. Dirghatva-hrasvatve, length and. 

shortness. cqiWflvt Vy&khy&te, explained. 

17. Hereby are explained Length and Shortness.—-273. 

Le ng th, and shortness also are not possessed of length and short¬ 
ness, Whatever is productive of magnitude, the same is productive of 
length ; whatever is productive of minuteness, the same is productive 
of shortness. If it be asked, the cause being the same, how there can 
be this difference in the effect, the reply is that it is proved or explain¬ 
ed, like attributes produced by burning, by the difference of antecedent 
non-existence. Wherever there is minuteness, there is shortness; where 
there is eternal minuteness, there is eternal shortness, etc. This is the 
meaning of the extension or analogy.—17 

How Measure or Extension is destroyed. 

UpaikAra.— He now points out that whioh destroys (Measure or Extension):— 

v II v» 11 I tc II 

Ulp T ffr Anitye, in the non-eternal. Anityaip, non-eternal, peri¬ 

shable. 

18. In the non-eternal, (Measure or Extension also is) non¬ 
eternal.—-274. 

All this four-fold Measure or Extension, being present in perisha¬ 
ble substance, disappears only on the destruction of the substratum,, 
and not on account of contradictory, other attributes. 

Objection. —But the Measure or Extension of a water-pot is destro¬ 
yed, although the water-pot still exists; how else, even after the- 
breaking of the ue»ck of the water-pot, can there be the recognition, 
“This is that very water-pot”? 

Answer. —This is not the case, in as much as the destruction of 
the water-pot is necessary or inevitable, by the destruction of the 
substratum. For, it stands neither to reason nor to experience that, 
the binary atomic aggregates being destroyed on the destruction of 
the conjunction of two ultimate atoms, there is non-destruction of 
the tertiary atomic aggregates constituted by the binary ones, and. 
of limestone, etc., constituted by the tertiary atomic aggregates. 
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Objection. —How then does the recognition arise? 

Answer. —It is an error, like the recognition, "This is that very 
flame of the lamp.'’ 

Objection. —But the recognition of the the lamp is certainly correct 
knowledge; whereas minuteness and magnitude undergo production 
and destruction. 

Answer —This cannot be maintained, because it has been already 
mentioned that their destruction is not possible without the destruction 
of their substratum.—18. 

What Measure or Extension is eternal. 

I Upaslcdra.—ls then minuteness, inhering in ultimate atoms, destroyed, as are Colour, 
eto.i of terrene ultimate atoms? Is magnitude also, inhering in ether, eto., destroyed, as 
Are Sound, Understanding, etc.? In anticipation of these objections, he says: 

ftft ftsw.ll *9 I t 1II 

fawt Nitye, in the eternal. Nityam, eternal. 

19. In the eternal, (Measure or Extension also is eternal. 
—275. 

Measure or Extension which exists in eternal substances, e. g., 
ether, etc., and also in the ultimate atoms, is eternal since there is 
nothing to destroy it.—19.' 

Eternal Measure or Extension is called Parimandalam. 

UpasUra .—He states the name by whioh the Measure or Extension of the ultimate 
atom is denoted in the Vaiseeika system:— 

fiter qfoww n i % i Ro ii 

fafif Nityam, eternal. uftwiWH Parimandalam, Parimandala, the 
allround, or the spherical. Measure or Extension of the ultimate 
atom. 

20. Parimandala is eternal.—276. 

Pdrimandalyam has the same denotation as ‘Parimaiidalajp.’ So 
it has been said, “Elsewhere than in Pdrimandalya, etc."—20. 

Proof of true Minuteness and true Shortness. 

Upaskdra .—It imay be asked: If minuteness, or shortness as applied respectively to a 
jnjube, an emblio myrohalan, eto., and to fuel-stioks, sugar-canes, eto., is not transcendental 
or real, (but apparent only), what then is the proof of them os transoendental? 

Accordingly he says: 


ails ’i V ftu i ftgn. II V9 I \ I « II 

vftftf Avidyft, false knowledge. Nescience. w Cha, moreover, and. 
PWwftlfH Vidyft-lihgaip, mark or indication of knowledge. 
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21. False knowledge is, moreover, the (inferential) mark of 
(true) knowledge.—277, 

‘The mark of knowledge’ is ‘false knowledge.’ The meaning 
therefore, is this: The cognition or consciousness of minuteness 
in respect of a jujube, an emblic myrobalan, etc., and the consciousness 
of shortness in respect of sticks for fuel, sugar-canes, etc., are all 
avidyh or false knowledge, inasmuch as real or transcundental minute¬ 
ness and shortness do not exist there. Moreover, it is admitted by 
those who hold the doctrine of anyatha-hhyati, illusion of the senses, 
that every where unscientific knowledge is just preceded i. e., pre¬ 
supposed, by scientific knowledge. So that true consciousness of 
minuteness, as well as true consciousness of shortness, should 
be inferred. This is the meaning. In like manner, secondary use of 
words being impossible without the primary use, minuteness and 
shortness, in the primary sense of the terms, must be thought of to be 
present somewhere.—21. 

Vivriti. —But why should substance, in the form of the ultimate 
atom, be admitted, when it is not perceptible to the senses? On the 
other hand, substance which is perceptible to the senses, such as a 
tertiary atomio aggregate, etc., should be recognised. 

To meet this objection he says : 

‘ AvidyV ». e., unscientific knowledge, in other words, cognitions, 
such as “ Earth is eternal,’’ Water is etrnal,” etc., of which the 
objejts are wholes made up of parts, is the inferential ‘ mark,’ of 
4 Yidyft,’ t. e., scientific knowledge, namely, that Earth is eternal, of 
which the object is (i. e., in respect of), the ultimate atom ; because 
everywhere scientific knowledge, is preceded by unscientific know¬ 
ledge, for nowhere it is possible for a man to have the erroneous idea 
that Earth is eternal, if he does not know what eternality is. This is 
an indirect proof. The method ef proof of ultimate atoms as realities, 
which has been pointed out before, should be preferred. 

Ether and Soul possess infinite Measure r r Extension. 

Upatkdra .—'He describes the nature or proper from of the Measure or Extension of Ether, 
eto., whioh has been already inforred by the mark of their substanoe-ness. 

f^S15aTwiW!«mi UKHT II vs I U W II 

Vibhav&t, in oonsequence of omnipresence, infinite ex¬ 
pansion, or universality. Mah&n, vast. Immense. Infinitely large. 
mriH: Ak&iab, Ether. WWI Tathft, so. The same, w Oha, and. Also. 
SHp F M l Atm&, Soul. 

22. Ether, in consequence of its vast expansion, is infinitely 
large. So also is the Soul.—278. 

‘Vibhaeah’ denotes oapaoity for conjunction, or the characteristic 
of being iu conjunction, with all dense bodies ; and this, being im¬ 
possible, or inoapable of proof, without vast magnitude, leads to the 
inference of vast magnitude. It is also observed by us that Sounds 
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are produced, just at one and the same time, both at Bkrknaai (Benares) 
and at Pdtaliputra (Patna) ; It is one and the same Ether that is here 
the combinative cause. Consequently the pervasion of Ether is proved. 
Pervasion, again, consists only in connection with infinitely vast 
Measure or Extension. To suppose a diversity of Ether would be 
superfluous ; hence only one Ether should be recognised. Such re¬ 
ference as “ A portion or division of Ether,” is, however, relative, 
being due to conjunction with the water-pot, etc. (occupying a limited 
■space, or) possessing limits. And the relativity consists in the charac¬ 
teristic of being in conjunction with substances possessing limits. 

‘ Tathft &tm& ’ : Ab Ether is immensely vast, since it possesses 
universal pervasion, that is, the characteristic of being in conjunction 
with all dense bodies, so is also the Soul immensely vast. Did not the 
characteristic of being in conjunction with all dense bodies belong to 
Soul, then action would not be produced in the respective dense bodies, 
as a result of conjunction of the Soul carrying its adriatam or destiny, 
inasmuch as adriatam, being present in a different substratum, is 
dependent upon or stands in need of, ‘ proximity,’ (or a common plat¬ 
form), in order that it may be productive of action ; and that' 
proximity’ is nothing but conjunction of the Soul carrying its adriatam. 
Likewise, as the body moves on, the production of knowledge, pleasure, 
etc-, in particular situations, is impossible or incapable of proof except 
on the theory of the universal pervasion of the Sould. Consequently, 
the Soul also is pervasive. The Soul, however, is not only one, like 
Ether, since, as has been already pointed out, difference of status or 
condition is observed. This is the import. 

In these cases, the magnitude is infinite, and is also eternal, like 
the minuteness of the ultimate atom. 

In like manner, should be inferred infinite length in the case of 
Ether, etc., and infinite shortness in the case of the ultimate atom_22. 

Mind ia infinitely small. 

Upashdra.—lt may be asked that Mind being all-pervading, inasrauoh as it is always a 
touohless substanoe, like Ether, and inasrauoh as it is, like the soul, the field wherein takes 

C * oe the oonjunotton which is the non-oombinative oause of knowledge, eto., why has it not 
n mectioned along with Ether and the Soul ? Henoe he says : 

U vs |-1 I ^ N 

Tat-abh&v&t, in oonsequenes of the non-existence of that, 
«. e., universal expansion. Ann, atomic. Minute. Small, tpr: 

Mana^i, mind. The internal organ. 

23. In consequence of non-existence of universal expansion, 
Mind is atomic or infinitely small.—279. 

* Manaf is arm,’ in consequence of the non-existence of ‘ that,’ 
i. «., universal expansion or the characteristic of being in conjunction 
with all dense bodies. Did the characteristic of being in conjunction 
with all dense bodies exist (in it), then, there being simultaneous 
conjunction with fjore*t3iafn due sense, siinttl$en«$ltr <ji cognitions would 
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follow, with the result that there would be no particular attachment or 
aot of attention. The two inferences, (namely, that Mind is all-pervad¬ 
ing, because it is a touchless substance, and that mind is all-pervading, 
because it is the seat of conjunction which is the non-combinative 
cause of cognition, etc.) are, however, unproved in point of their sub¬ 
ject matter, so long as Mind is not proved (to exist), while in the state 
of Mind being proved (to exist), they are counter-oppposed by proof 
which leads to the cognizance of the object i. e-, Mind as an atom 

Objection ■—Minuteness cannot be thus proved from non-existence 
of universal expansion, since the inference would be unduly applicable 
to the water-pot, etc. 

Answer .—It would not, inasmuch as (only) non-pervasion (and not 
atonric-ness) is proved by non-existence of universal pervasion. 

In one body, therefore, there is just one mind, since the supposition 
of plurality would entail randundancy. To imagine parts even of a 
single mind would be showiug exuberance of imagination. Moreover, 
being touchless, they cannot originate. By such arguments, (infinite) 
minuteness is proved. This is the import_23 


bpace is all-pervading. 

Upaakdra ,—He atatea the argument for the infinite magnitude of spaoe :_ 

g^EfrjWfWIWI II v» I U W II 

Guniait, by attributes, fat Dik, space. «n«fRn Vyikhy&tfi., ex¬ 
plained. 

24. By attributes, Space is explained (to be all-pervading). 


The meaning is that, ‘ gunaifc,’ i. by attributes characterised as 
priority and posteriority inherent in all dense bodies, and appearing 
in the forms of the intuitions of the East, the West, eto., common to 
a 1 persons inhabiting all the island or divisions of the globe, space 
also is explained under the aspect of pervasion. For, it will be men¬ 
tioned later on that in the production of (the notions of) priority and 
posteriority, the cause is relative understanding having for its subject- 
matter larger and smaller number of conjunctions with the conjunct. 
Moreover, the supposition of a plurality of space is contravened by 
(the fault of) superfluity of supposition. J 

Objection —How, then, can there be the intuition and the expression 
or reference, namely, “ Ten spaces (*. e., quarters)”? 

Answer.—The objection does not arise, since it has been already 
stated that they are due to particular upddhi or external condi¬ 
tions.—24. 

Time it all-pervading - 

Upaakdra. —He explains the uni venal expansion of Time: 

wm n 111 w. it 
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VWfc Elrane, in cause. To a specific cause, or to a universal cause. 
qfTfl: KAlah, time. 

25. Time (is the name given) to (a specific, or a universal) 
cause. (Hence, in either case' it is all-pervading).281 

Time is the name which fully designates the substance which is the 
cause of the intuitions of reciprocal prior and posterior, simultaneity, 
non-simultaneity, slow, and fast. Such an intuition, common to all 
persons in all countries, would be impossible without the universal 
pervasion of time. Universal parvasion, that is to say, connection with 
infinite magnitude, therefore, belongs to it. 

Or, in virtue of such intuitions as “born now,” Time i6 known to 
be the efficient or occasional cause of all that is produced; and this is 
dependent upon universal pervasion, for an occasional cause must be, 
as a rule, in proximity with the cambinative and non-combinative 
causes. 

Or, the use or application of past, future, and present is universal: 
consequently time is all-prevading. 

Or, time is the name of the substance which is the cause of the 
application or use of moments, lavas (thirty-six winks), hours, watches, 
days, days-and-nights, fortnights, months, seasons, half-years, years, 
etc. Consequently, suoh use or application being universal, time is 
universal, and therefore, infinitely large. 

The supposition of its manifoldness is, as has been already stated, 
•contravened by (the fault of) superfluity of supposition.—25. 

Here ends the first chapter of the seventh book in the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the Vai$e?ika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK SEVENTH—CHAPTER SECOND. 

Number : Proof of Unity. 

Upatkdra.-~.la the aeoond ohapter there are five aeotion : (a) the seotion on the examina¬ 
tion of attributes existing in one, and in more than one, objeot; (6) the seotion on the 
examination of attributes existing only in more than one objeot; (c) the seotion, in passing, 
on the examination of the relation of sound and signifioanoe (». e., of words and their meaning); 
(cf) the seotion of the examination of attributes existing in one objeot and having for their 
non-oombinative oause conjunction with universal substanoes void of partioular or distingui¬ 
shing attributes ; and, (c) the seotion on the examination of combination. Now, the peroep- 
tibility of Number, eto., also is dependent upon combination in the same objeot with magni¬ 
tude. Accordingly, with a view to examine number, and also separateness, immediately after 
the determination of measure of extension, in violation of the order of enumeration, the 
auther says : 

II VS I R I $ 11 

Rdpa-rasa-gandha-sparfia-vytirek&t, because of 
difference from Colour .Taste, Smell, and Touch. vrafcTOI Arth&ntaraip, 
a different object. Ekatvam, unity. 

1. Because of its difference from Colour, Taste, Smell, and 
Touch, Unity is a different object.—282. 

‘ R&pa-rasa-gandha-sparSa ’ is indicatory of all attributes other 
than the pentad beginning with number, ( i . e., number, measure or 
extension, separateness, conjunction, and disjunction). ‘ Vyatirekaf 
= because of difference or divergence. The meaning, therefore, is this : 
“ One water-pot ”—Such particular intuition can be produced by some 
particularity. And that particularity is not colour, etc., for the intui¬ 
tion is produced by difference from, or without, them. Nor is it the 
being a water-pot, etc-, that is the condition or occasion (of the intui¬ 
tion), for Buch intuition is produced in respect of a piece of cloth also. 
Nor is unity a Genus, like Existence, for its denotation is neither less- 
nor more than that of Existence. Nor, again, is it a Genus confined to 
substance onlj, for it is neither less nor more extensive than Subs- 
tanee-ness. Nor does the difference or mutual distinction (of Unity 
and Substance-ness) arsie from difference of intuition, even though 
they are neither less nor more extensive than each other ; for if differ¬ 
ence of intuition were caused by itself, existence also would be differ¬ 
entiated ; if, on the other hand, it were to be caused by difference of 
subject-matter, then, difference of subject-matter, as has been stated,, 
is not possible, since, otherwise, there would be difference of the- 
characteristic of being a small water-pot and of being a large water- 

f iot. Nor is the view, held by Bhtiiana, that unity is non-difference- 
rom (or identity with; itself, a reasonable one. Were self-id6ntity of 
the water-pot its Unity, then there would be no intuition of Unity in 
the case of a cloth, etc., BhUiana’s other view, namely, that difference- 
from itself constitutes Duality, etc., is also not valid ; for variety 
of uses of difference from itself or self-distinction, as being common to 
three, four, and so on, is not possible or capable of proof. This is the> 
import.—1. 

Proof of Separateness. 

Upatkdra ,—With a view to prove separateness also, by means of its similarity to Unity, 
he says: 
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ii vs i * i * u 

HUT TathA, similarly. «j*rqsy^ Prithakatvam, separatoness. Indivi¬ 
duality. 

2. Similarly, Separateness (is a different object).—283. 

The practice of discrimination or separation verily exists, in the 
form, namely “ This is separate from, other than, a different object 
from, this.'' For, separation means definite apprehension or grasp, 
having regard to certain limits. Here, again, Colour, stc., are not the 
cause, since they are not its invariable antecedents, and also because 
the limits (of them) are undefinable. 

Objection. —Separateness is nothing but anyonya-abhdva, mutual 
non-existence, non-existence which opposes identitity ; for, like “ This 
is separate from, other than, a different object from, this,’* the intuition 
4< (This is) different from this ” rests on anyonya-abhdva. 

Answer. —It is not so. Although the terms separate, etc., are 
synonymous, they do not convey the sense of anyonya-ahdva, ’since in 
that case the use of the ablative (‘from,) would not be possible, or 
reasonable, because the intuitions, “ This is separate from this, ” and 
4 ‘This is not this,” contain different subject-matter. Nor is separat 
eness an object or entity which possesses anyonya-abhdva , for , then, in 
u A cloth is a not water-pot, ,, there would also be the use of the 
ablative. Objection. —The intuitions, ” It is separate, „ and „ It is 
distinct, “ having the same form, Separateness is nothing but distinct¬ 
ness- Answer. —It is not. For, in that case, while Maitra possessed the 
distinction of a staff, the intuition, “ This Maitra is separate fcrm 
Maitra. ” would also arise. Likewise it would entail the application of 
separateness to Ether it is distinguished by Sound, and to the Soul 
when it is distinguished by Understanding. 

For the same reason, dissimilarity or difference in property also is 
not Separateness, irasmuch as it would entail, in the case of a water- 
pot, which has been burnt to redness, bucIi usage as “ This water-pot 
is separate from the dark water-pot.” For, it is the possession of 
properties repugnant to a thing, that constitutes difference.in property 
from that thing. And this appears in the state of redness immediately 
After darkness. 

Nor is it Genus itself, which is Separateness. For, the limits of a 
'Genus are undefinable. Moreover, it would entail inter-mixture, of 
olasses; for, if it exist only in existent things, then its denotation 
would be neither less nor more than that of existence, andlif it exist in 
unbstanc.e only, then, than that of Substance-ness. 2. 

Unity and Separateness do not exist in Unity and Separateness. 

UpaMra .-It may be argued that inaemaoh ati there is lUs msm. nmmsly»Ons 
■Unity?’ “8eper»teneas is eeperete from ooloar, etc.," thereforeithere is Unity also in Unity* 
Sdp 4 r»feonoM y *nd in othir and othor itt3UnoM. Aooordingiy W ••y* • 
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aips*tw II vs I * | ^ II 

Ekatva-ekaprithaktvayok, in Unity and Separa¬ 
teness of one, or Individuality. <^^^«|Rj 5 pn«r:Ekatva-ekaprithakatva- 
abh&vah, non-existence of Unity and Individuality. 
An.utva-mahattv4bhy&ni, by minuteness and magnitude: cqpqitt:. 
Vy&khy&tah, explained. 

3. The non-existence of Unity and Individuality, in Unity 
and Individuality, is explained by minuteness and magnitude. 
—284. 

The meaning is that as minuteness and magnitude do not possess 
minuteness and magnitude, the application of which to them is deriva¬ 
tive, so Unity and Individuality do not possess Unity and Individu¬ 
ality do not possess Unity and Individuality, the application of which 
to them is derivative. 

“ By Actions, Actions,” “ By Attributes, Attributes,”—these two 
aphorisms (vii- 24, 25, infra) also, which employ analogy, here seem to 
carry the same import as the preceding ( i, e., the present ) aphorism 
employing an analogy. The meaning is that as Actions are not possess¬ 
ed of Actions, nor are Attributes possessed of Attributes, so Unity and 
Individuality are not possessed ef Unity and Individuality.—3. 

Unity ia not universal, but is confined to Substance only. 

Upaakdra .—It may be asked : The application or use of Unity is indeed common to 
Attributes and Aotions- What does here lead to the conclusion that Unity exists only in 
Substanoes and not in Attributes, oto ? To this, he replies : J 

ssifcsr * fnzid 11 vs i * i # u 

Nilj-amkhatv&t, being void of Number, Karm- 

ma-gun&ntim, of Actions and Attributes. Sarvva-ekatvam, Uni¬ 
versal Unity. H Na, not. Vidyate, exsists. 

4. Actions and Attributes being void of Number, universal 
Unity does not exist.—285. 


Unity of all—that does not exist. On what ground? So he- 
says .—‘ Ni^samkhyatvam ’ means the state or condition of standing 
away from Number. Thus Actions and Attributes are void of Number. 
Number being an attribute, Number by no means exists in attributes ; 
nor, again, in Aotions, because Attributes are excluded from, or denied 
to, Action, since, otherwise, Actions would possess Substance-ness- 
And the attributeness of Number has been proved, and also the Num, 
ber-ness of Unity. This is the import.—4. 

Cognition of Unity in Attribute and Action is erroneous . 


XJpaakdra.— How, then, do 
To thie, he replies : 


euoh cognitions arise, as “ One oolour,”«« One taste,” eto. t 
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VTprf Bhr&ntam, mistaken ; Er ineous. Tat, that, i. e., the cogni¬ 
tion of Unity in Action and Attribute . 

5. That ( i.e ., the cognition of Unity in Action and Attri¬ 
bute) is erroneous.—286. 

The meaning is that the cognition of Unity which arises in the 
case of Attributes and Actions, is erroneous. ‘Cognition’—this is the 
complement of the aphorism, because an objection of the opponent has 
bee i thrown into it. The application (of Unity in these cases) is, 
howover derivative, and it is non-difference from itself, or self-identity, 
which constitutes the derivation. Nor is Unity nothing but that (i. e., 
solf idontity), for the reply has been already given.—4. 

BhAsua :—explains VII. ii. 5 as demolishing the view contained 
in VII. ii, 4. 

Indirect proof of Unity. 

Upaskdra .—It may bo asked : “ Let this application of Unity bo sooondary in the oase 
of substanoos also and tho intuition of it erronoous, what is tho use of unity at all ? ” To 
this, he replies : 

II vs i * \ \ n 

Ekatva-abhavat, in consequence of the non-existence of 
Unity. Bhaktih, derivative (function. Secondariness, g Tu, but. 
However. W Na, not. Vidyate, exists. 

6. In consequence of the non-existence of Unity, however, 
secondariness would not exist.—287. 

If Unity in its transcendental or real sense be nowhere to be obser¬ 
ved, then the application of the term could not be secondary, for the 
secondary, has for its antecedent the primary, use. Nor, again, could 
the intuition be erroneous, for error has for its antecedent certain 
knowledge. For it is the certainly known that is (erroneously) attri¬ 
buted, and not the erroneous, for the intuition of the non-existent has 
been disproved, and the intuition of the otherwise (i. e., the existent) 
has been proved.—6. 

Bhdsya : — explainsVIl. ii. 6 in support of the interpretation of VII. ii. 
5,thus: Did not unity exist everywhere, there would be no bhakti, pro¬ 
duction, of things at all. For, any one thing is the joint product of 
several things ; but there can be no such production in the absence of 
oue-iiess or unity ; unity, therefore, exists in all places. 

Unity and Separateness of one do not exist in effect and cause. 

Upaskdra .—Effect and cause, e. g., threads and cloth, possess Unity and single Indivi¬ 
duality. Single Individuality also belongs to them for tho very same reason for whioh Unity 
belong to them. For it is not possible that a thing oan be separate from itself. For when a 
pieoe of doth is torn asunder and the threads are drawn out one after another, a pieoe of cloth 
different from them is not observed. Were a piece of doth different from the threads, then it 
ahou Id be observed under the characteristic of being different from them, like a water-pot. In 
like manner, a water-pot also is nothing but identioal with the two potsherds (whioh oompose 
it), sinoe a water-pot also being broken, nothing over and above the two potsherds is observed. 
Accordingly it has been said, “ A whole made np of parts is nothing else than the parts.”: 
This is the view of the SAqakhya thinkers. And for the purpose of controverting it, he says : 
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**)(«$<*)i i *tm i?r 

II V9 I H I V9 II 

*l>l4^>TOPit: : Oryya-k&ranayoh, of or in effect and cause. 
?^n^Ekatva-ekaprithakatva-abMvat, in consequence of non-exist¬ 
ence of identity and heterogeneity. Ekatva-ekapritha- 

ktvam, Unity and Individuality. :r Na, not. f%€T^ Vidyate, exists. 

7. Effect and cause are neither the same nor similar (in 
being equally distinguished from all other things) ; therefore, Unity 
and (single) Individuality do not exist in them.—288. 

Effoct and cause—these two are not one. Why ? So lie says : from 
non-oxistenco of'ekatva/ i. e., from non-existonce of non-difference and 
because co-existence of plurality and unity in the same substratum is 
not therefore, possible, as would be required by the proposition that 
the very same thing which is the effect, is also the cause, e. <j ., that 
threads are a piece of cloth. 

Objection. —But there is as a matter of fact such co-existence in tho 
same substratum, seeing that the term, waters, is applied to a drop of 
wator only, and also seeing that the term, wives, is applied to a single 
woman. 

Answer. —Such is not the case. For such applications can be 
possible by reference to multiplicity of constituent parts. In the case 
of the ultimate atom of water, however, such application takes place, 
according to some thinkers, by means of multiplicity of colour, etc., 
naturally belonging to it ; while, according to others, it is due to the 
characteristic force of sound or language which should not be found 
fault with. Nor do fibres present in a salvinia cucullata and honey¬ 
comb obtain the application of cloth. Nor do threads singly prevail to 
contain and to drag anything. 

Nor, again, can the two, effect and cause, become the substratum 
of single Individuality, for it is soot, that they become the limits of 
each other. How ? So he says, ' eka-prithakatva-abh&v&t,' i. e., in 
consequence of the non-existence of ‘ eka-prithakatvam,’ or non-hetero¬ 
geneity or non-difference in property ;in other words,"because, of effect 
and cause, difference in property is observed, for it is universal among 
mankind that the notions of thread and cloth, as well as of warter-pot 
and potsherds, are embraced by different acts of understanding. 

Objection. —Why, then, are not Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, 
cognised by their difference (or separately from one another, i. e., one 
after another always) ? 

Answer .—Because of the absolute similarity of their forms, i. e., 
modes of manifestation. And when sometimes, as in a piece of cloth of 
-variegated colour, etc., separate cognition also takes place, it is because 
the differences of Number, Measure or Extension, etc., are most mani¬ 
fest there.—7. 
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Only non-eternal unity and separateness of one proceed from like 
attributes in their causes. 

Ujnshira. —He points out that non-otarnal Unity and Separatoaess-of-one have for 
their anteoedjnts attributes of those oausos. 

II vs I R l c: || 

Etat, this, i. the characteristic of having the attributes of 
the cause as antecedents- Anityayoli, of the two non-eternals, 

namely, Number and Separateness, Vyakhy&tam, explained. 

8. This, (as) explained in the case of the two nou-eternals 
(namely, Number and Separateness, should be understood only 
m the case of non-eternal Unity and Separateness of one).—289. 

The characteristic of having attributes of the cause as antecedents, 
which has been explained in the case of non-eternal Number and 
Separateness, should be understood to apply to only non-eternal Unity 
and Separateness-of-one, since other Numbers and Separatenesses are 
produced by relative understanding. As the characteristic of having 
attributes of the cause as antecedents belongs to non-eternal colour 
and touch of Fire, so it belongs also to non-eternal Unity and Separate¬ 
ness-of-one. This is the import. It follows, therefore, that Numbers 
beginning with two and ending with the highest arithmetical number, 
possoss or reside in more than one substance. It also follows that 
separatenesses beginning with Separateness of two and ending with 
Separateness of the highest arithmetical number, co-exist in the same 
substratum with those Numbers. Now, the processes of the production 
and destruction of Duality, etc-, are as follows ; When two homoge¬ 
neous or heterogeneous substances are in contact with the eye, cogni¬ 
tion of the attribute qualified with the notion or characteristic of 
Unity, which is the genua of the two numbers, Unities, inhering in the 
two substances, are produced immediately after the elimination of differ¬ 
ence m thought i.e., the assimilation of the two substances under the notion 
(of Unity); and it is this cognition which is called relative understanding 
or the conception of the one in the many. By it Duality is produced in 
the two substances. Then there takes place reasoning about the notion 
or characteristic of Duality which is the genus of the Duality so produ- 
ced. % After it, simultaneously there appear destruction of relative under¬ 
standing by means of that reasoning, and a qualified or concrete 
understanding having for its content the attribute Duality as qualified 
with the notion or characteristic of Duality. And in the next 
moment there are simultaneously produced destruction of the attribute 
Duality in consequence of the destruction of relative understanding, 
and cognition, in the form of “Two substances,” qualified with Duality. 
Thereafter, results Samskdra, impresssion or a fixed idea, from the 
above cognition of substances qualified with Duality. Thus, to Bum 
up :—Beginning with contact with the sense and ending with Samsk&ra, 
or impression, there are eight moments ; viz., contact of the sense with 
the substratum of Duality which is going to be produced, then oogni- 
tion of the genus inherent in the attribute Unity, then relative under¬ 
standing in-the form el cognizance of the many along with the 
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attribute Unity as qualified with the generic notion or characteristic 
of Unity, then production of the attribute Duality, then cognition of 
the genus inherent in Duality, then cognition of the attribute Duality 
as qualified with that genus, then cognition of substances as qualified 
with the attribute Duality, and then Samskdra or impression. The 
order of destruction, again, is as follows : Destruction of the generic 
notion or characteristic of Unity, from relative understanding ; 
destruction of relative understanding, from cognition of the generic 
notion or characteristic of Duality ; destruction of the generic notion 
or characteristic of Duality, from cognition of the attribute Duality ; 
destruction of cognition of the attribute Duality, from cognition of subs- 
taneos as qualified with the possession of Duality ; and destruction of the 
lattor, from Samskdra or impression, or from cognition of other objects. 

Objection .—Why is not cognition of substance qualified with the 
possession of Unity, itself producod after the cognition of Unity, when 
all the causes of its production are present there ? For, cognition of 
attribute taking place, there can be no delay in the cognition of 
substance. From that same cognition (of substance so qualified), 
therefore, there being destruction of relative understanding, from its 
destruction will follow, at its very next moment, destruction of Duality. 
Honce destruction of Duality resulting at the very moment prior to the 
qualified or concrete cognition in the form of “ Two substances," the 
production of cognition of substance as qualified with the possession of 
Duality, becomes impossible. 

Answer■ —The argument is defective ; for, it is relative understand¬ 
ing uninfluenced or unobstructed or unobscured by the causes of the 
production of Duality, etc., which invariably produces cognition 
qualified with the content of substance, the above supposition being 
made on the strength of the result. 

Objection. —But still destruction of relative understanding being 
caused by the very Samskdra or impression produced by itself, the 
fault, pointed out above, again appears all the same, since there is 
possibility of destruction of Duality at the very moment prior to the 
cognition qualified with Duality. 

Answer.—It does not, since cognition of pure attribute, or of 
attribute unassociated with substance, is not productive of Samskdra or 
impression. For pure attribute can be nowhere called back to mind, 
since everywhere it is only by the background of, or as contained 
in, substance, that there can be recollection of attribute. 

Objection. —Let it be so; still inasmuch as even at the time of the 
production of qualified or concrete cognition, there may be destruction 
of Duality, the possibility of non-production of qualified cognition 
remains in the very same state. For qualified or specific cognition, 
illuminative of that which is present, cannot possibly appear at the 
moment of the destruction of the qualification or that which serves to 
specify, since there is no such observation. 

Answer. —This is not the case. For, cognition of that which serves - 
to specify, contact of sense with that which is specified, and non-appre* 
hension of non-association of the above two, whioh make up the whole 
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cause of specefic cognition, are possible also in the case of the subject 
under discussion. If, however, contact of sense with that which serves 
to specify, is also required, then this too existing at the preceding 
moment, the very contact, which exists at the preceding moment, is 
observed to be the cause. That which serves to specify, or a qualifica¬ 
tion or distinction, which is beyond tbe compass of specified cognition, 
may also exist: for, it is only the being the object or content of cogni¬ 
tion productive of specified cognition, which determines the charac¬ 
teristic of being a distinction or that which serves to specify, but the 
being the object of specified cognition does not also determine it. 

Objection .—In this view, an upalahsdnam or indication also will 
come to have the nature of a viSesanam or distinction. 

Answer .—By no means; for, existence in the same substratum, 
which is invariable and which does not cause specified cognition, 
dotermiues the characteristic of being a distinction, whereas an indi¬ 
cation exists in a different substratum from that which it indicates. 
Thus, when there is possession of a raven in the house of Devadatta, 
then the raven is a distinction. But when, flying over the house, it 
does not exist in it, then the raven is an indication. 

Objection .—-'This being so it would follow that in such cases as 
“There is taste in that which possesses colour,” etc., colour, etc., also 
would be distinctions. 

Answer .—This is not an objection, since it is desired to be so. 

Objection .—Then there too taste will exist. 

Answer. —No, since that which exists in something distinguished by 
the possession of something else, does not necessarily exist in that by 
which it is so distinguished. For a distinction and that which is dis¬ 
tinguished are not one and the same thing. 

Objection —At the time of the destruction of Duality, there exists 
no connection with the distinction. How can specified cognition, or 
cognition of that whioh is distinguished, be produced? 

Answer .— The question does not arise, for the meaning of the term, 
the being distinguished or qualified, is only non-variation or non¬ 
deviation or non-divergence from that (i. e., the distinction); whereas 
the manifestation of that (t. e., the distinction) exists there (i. e., in 
specified cognition) also. 

Hence, the teachers say, nothing remains unproved. 

In like manner, on the analogy of the production and destruction 
of Duality, should be understood the production and destruction of 
Triplicity. 

Duality is destructible by the destruction of relative understand'- 
ing, for an existing attribute cannot be destroyed in the absence of 
another attribute opposed to the destruction of its substratum, like 
ultimate cognition, since ulitimate cognition is destroyed bv destruc¬ 
tion of adrisfam. In some cases it is destroyed also from destruotioa 
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of substratum, e-g., where there is knowledge of the genus, unity, simul¬ 
taneously with action in the constituent parts of the substratum of 
Duality. It is in this way: A.ction in constituent parts and cognition 
of the genus; Disjunction and relative understanding; destruction of 
Conjunction and production of attribute Duality; destruction of 
constituted substance and cognition of the genus Duality;—here des¬ 
truction of Duality results from destruction of substance, and destruc¬ 
tion of relative understanding from cognition of the genus Duality; 
since, destruction of relative understanding taking place at the same 
time with destruction of Duality, there exists no relation, resembling the 
relation of effect and cause, between them. Where, however, there is 
simultaneity of action in the constituent parts of the substratum of 
Duality and relative understanding, there destruction of Duality results 
from both destruction of substratum and destruction of relative under¬ 
standing. It is in this way: Action in the constituent parts and rela¬ 
tive understanding; production of disjunction and production of 
Duality; destruction of conjunction and cognition of the genus Duality; 
destruction of constituted substance and destruction of relative under¬ 
standing; destruction of Duality from both, ihe capacity of each for 
destroying being observed. This process properly fits in with the 
theory of two cognitions being related as the destroyed and the 
destroyer ; and it is this theory which is legitimate or established 
by proof. 

Objection.~The entire group of cause boing the same in the cases 
of Duality, Triplicity, etc., how is it that there is this difference in 
their effects, namely, Duality is constituted by two Unities, Triplicity 
by three Unities ? 

Answer. —The question cannot arise, since Duality, etc., do not exist 
in Unity. 

Objection. —It is Duality, Triplicity, etc., inhering in the combina¬ 
tive cause, which determine cognitions of Duality, Triplicity, etc. 

Answer. —This is not the case ; for prior to the production of 
Duality, etc., Duality, being absent therefrom, the enquiry after the 
cause of Duality, etc., does not cease even there, and the existence of 
such difference in relative understanding, and in Unities, or in the 
supposition of that on the strength of the result, is contravened by 
non-observation. 

Objection. —'Let the use also of Duality, etc., proceed from the 
same source ; what is the need of Duality, etc.? Difference will result 
from difference of adristam. 

Answer. —Were it so, Triplicity, and Four-ness, would be sometimes 
produced also by the set of causes originative of Duality. Hence it 
would entail non-uniformity. Moreover, it may be said in this con¬ 
nexion that difference in the effect is explained by difference in prior 
non-existence ; as in the case of colour, taste, smell, and touch, pro¬ 
duced by burning, difference is produced under the same set of causes. 

Objection. —Prior non-existenoe also is common to all, or is the 
same in all cases. 
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Answer .—It is not ; for each prior non-existence in each parti¬ 
cular case has been ascertained to have causality towards its own 
effect only. 

Or, the process should be carried on in this way that Duality is 
produced by pure relative understanding, and Triplicity by relative 
understanding accompanied by Duality. In such cases as “ I have 
killed a hundred of ants," Duality is not at all produced in conse¬ 
quence of the non-existence of combinative cause. Accordingly, it 
should be observed, the use of number is there derivative or secondary. 

Professor Sridhara opines that in the case of an army, a forest, 
etc., in consequence of the non-existence of constant relative under¬ 
standing, only multiplicity is produced, but not hundred, thousand, 
and other numbers. With regard to this view, Professor Udayana 
observes that if such be the case, then in these cases no doubt 
could arise whether.it be hundred, or thousand, etc., nor could 
there be such cognition as “ A largo army," “ A larger army," and 
that hence this is not the case. Here the matter should be discussed 
in the following mannor : Multiplicity is either nothing but number 
commencing from Triplicity, and terminating with the highest arith¬ 
metical number, or another number different from them. It cannot 
be the first since in the case also of any army, a forest, etc., there is 
as a rule production of hundred, thousand, and other numbers. Nor 
can it be second, since multiplicity different in mark from Triplicity. 
etc., is not observed. Multiplicity, therefore, is only number, namely, 
hundred, etc., produced by relative understanding which is uniformly 
constant in each case and which does not depend upon Unity. The 
manifestation of hundred, etc., does not, however, take place there, 
since nothing exists there which can manifest it. 

We, on the other hand, say that multiplicity is really a different 
number, existing in the same substratum with Triplicity, etc., and 
producible by relative understanding productive of Triplicity, etc. 
It is so in consequence of the difference of prior non-existence. How 
else can such a statement be possible as “ All I can say is that there 
are many"? I do not know particularly whether they be a hundred or 
a thousand " ? As magnitude or largeness and length co-exist in the 
same substance, so do Triplicity, etc., and multiplicity co-exist in one 
And the same substratum. For, to the query, “ Shall I bring a hundred 
■or a thousand of mango fruits ?” the reply is given, viz., “ Let a large 
number of them be brought. What is the use of inquiring about a 
particular number ?” This being so, Triplicity is produced by rela¬ 
tive understanding accompained by Duality, Four-ness by relative 
understanding accompained by Triplicity, and so on, one after, the 
other. In the production of multiplicity, on the contrary, there is no 
aucli uniformity or law that the relative understanding must be quali¬ 
fied with the possession or accompaniment of all the numbers which 
stand behind it. Hence in the case of an army, a forest, and the like, 
only multiplicity is produced, but not any other number; and s<j the 
alternatives amongst which Doubt has to swing also become really 
non-existent. 
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Separateness, again, exists in the same substratum with that (i. e., 
number). Hence as is Duality, so is also separateness of two ; and 
so on. 

Objection. —The use of separateness of two, etc., being possible by 
means of separatenesses of one existing in the same substratum with 
Duality, Triplicity, etc., what is the use of Separateness of two, etc.? 

Answer. —The question cannot be raised in view of the discrepancy 
that while in the case of “ A cloth and a clod are separate from a water- 
pot” there is no perception of the separateness of the dual (cloth and clod) 
being produced by the dual and the single limiting each other, there is 
such perception in the case of their individual separateness. Nor does 
this theory entail and explain Priority of two, for Priority of two is 
explained and possible by means of two priorities existing in the same 
substratum, or co-extensive, with Duality. The contradiction in respect 
of one being the limit of the other, which exists in the case of separate 
ness, does not exist in the case of Priority ; since the intuition. “ These 
two are prior,” is possible or proved in same way as the intuition. 
“These two are blue.” For, though two bodies occupying the same 
part of space possess equal manifoldness of conjunctions with the con¬ 
junct, yet production of different effects is possible by means of the 
difference of the conjunction of space and body, which is the non-com- 
binative causo. Moreover, as two Unities jointly become the non-eom- 
binative cause of Duality, it being, in like manner, possible for two 
separatenesses of one or single individualities, jointly operating, to 
possess non-combinative causality towards the production of separato- 
ness of two, or dual individuality, it is not observed that more than, one 
i.e., many, conjunctions are, by their joint operation, originative of one 
effect, which is not a constituted substance, by means of the proximity 
known as combination in the same object with the effect. On the other 
hand, by means of the proximity known as combination in the same 
object with the cause, a larger number of conjunctions of threads and 
the cylinder of wood in a loom do really originate a single conjunction 
of a cloth and the cylinder of wood in a loom This is the direction. 

On the analogy of destruction of Duality, etc., should be under 
stood also destruction of separateness of two, etc—8. 

Vivfiti. —It may be objected : “ The thread is distinct from the 
cloth and is dissimilar to the cloth ”—such intuitions are simply erro¬ 
neous, since it is threads conjoint among themselves, which becomes 
the cloth, and since no proof exists that the cloth is distinct from the 
threads. It cannot be said that difference from the thread can be 

J iroved to exist in the cloth by means of its dissimilarity to the thread, 
or dissimilarity itself is not proved. For, the nature of the cloth does 
not constitute its dissimilarity to the thread, inasmuch as in the state 
of the manifestation of the cloth, the nature of the cloth in recognised 
in the threads themselves. Accordingly it .has been taught by Professor 
fivaralcTiana :— ' 

The effect is existent (in the cause, in an enveloped state, prior to 
its production) ; For, there can be no production and manifestation of 
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that which is non-existent; there can be no connection of the cause 
with the effect (if the latter be non-existent) ; (some connection must 
exist between the cause and the effect, since) the production of every¬ 
thing is not possible from everything else ; there can be production of 
one thing from another, if the two are mutually related as the producer 
and the producible (and such relation cannot be possible if the effect 
be non-existent) ; and the cause and the effect are identical, (so that 
the one cannot be non-existent, while the other is existent).— Snmkhya- 
kdrikd, verse 9). 

This being the case, the non-existence of non-difference and non¬ 
dissimilarity between the cause and the effect remaining itself unproved, 
how can it establish the relation of Unity and of Separateness of one 
or single individuality ? 

To meet this objection, the author says : 

‘ Etat,' i. e-, the possession of the non-existence of Unity and 
Separateness of one in consequence of the possession of the non¬ 
existence of non-difference and non-dissimilarity, has been observed, 

1 anityayo^,' that is, in the case of 11011-eternal cause and 11011- 
eternal effect- This is the meaning. Accordingly on the hypothesis of 
the 11011-difference of the threads and cloth, it would follow that in the 
state of the production of the threads, there would arise the intuition 
and use of language that the cloth is being produced ; in the state of 
the production of the cloth, that the threads are being produced ; iu the 
state of the destruction of the threads, that the cloth is being destroy¬ 
ed ; in the state of the destruction of the cloth, that the threads are 
being destroyed ; and so on. Nor can it be maintained that production 
and destruction are not themselves entitled to acceptance, inasmuch- 
as such intuitions are explained on the very theory of development or 
appearance and envelopment, or disappearance ; for the hypothesis of 
an appearance, will entail a regress to infinity. If, on the other hand, 
the production of the appearance is admitted, then how does the theory 
of the production of the cloth, etc., become offensive ? If, again, the 
production of appearance in appearance be not admitted, then appea¬ 
rance would become omniferous, or all-sided, (which is not desired by 
the objector). For, the all-sidedness of appearance is not recognised 
even by the S&mkhya thinkers. In reality, the common consent of 
humanity that the cloth is produced, the doth is destroyed, and so 
forth, is proof of production and destruction ; for, if experience of one 
thing be admitted to have another thing as its object, we must deny 
also the water-pot, cloth, etc. 

Conjunction, how produced. 

Upaahtra .—He begins another section or topio • 

eHfarcwbrdiim11 ^i hi e. 11 

Anytara-karmma-jat, produced by the action of either 
of two things, vtnpwwfcr: Ubhaya-karmma-jafc, produced by action of 
both. Saipyoga-jafc, produced by conjunction. Oha, and. 

Samyogab, conjunction. 
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9. Conjunction is produced by action of any one of two 
things, is produced by action of both, and is produced by Conjunc¬ 
tion, also.—290. 

Unobstructed intuition that things are conjunct is proof of con- 
juntion. So also are effects ; e. g., substance, in the case of conjuntions 
of constituent parts ; colour and other attributes produced by burning, 
in the case of conjunction of fire ; particular measure or extension, in 
the case of accretion ; sound, in the case of conjunction of the drum 
and ether ; such other instances should be understood. Nor is Con¬ 
junction merely production without the intervention of empty space. 
The theories of transiency and transformation of things having been 
thrown away, Conjunction is the coming together which has non¬ 
coming together for its antecedent. And it is produced by the action 
of one of two things ; as is the conjunction of a motionless post with a 
hawk in motion, or the conjunction of one in motion, when the 
motion is not directed where the conjunction takes place, e. g., conjunc¬ 
tion of a runner with the back of another runner. Conjunction pro¬ 
duced by the action of both the conjunct is that of two rams or of two 
wrestlers, since it is produced by both of them exercising strength 
towards each other. The third (conjunction produceed by conjunction) 
is the conjunction of the hand and the tree resulting from the conjunc¬ 
tion of the finger and the tree. And it results sometimes from one con¬ 
junction even, as the conjunction of cloth aud reed may result from 
the conjunction of thread aud reed. In some cases, one conjunction i3 
produced from two conjunctions, as from two conjunctions, of ether 
with two threads, may result only one conjunction of a two-threaded 
cloth with ether. In some cases, again, a single conjunction is originat¬ 
ed even by a plurality of conjunctions, as ten conjunctions of ether 
with ten threads may originate only one conjunction of a ten-threaded 
cloth and ether. Sometimes, on the other hand, two conjunctions are 
produced even from a single conjunction as their non-combinative 
cause. For example, there having first taken place non-originative 
conjunction between two ultimate atoms, terrene and aqueous, subse¬ 
quently two conjunctions, originative of two binary atomic aggregates, 
are produced, namely, one in the terrene ulimate atom with another 
terrene ultimate atom, and another in the aqueous ultimate atom 
with another aqueous ultimate atom. By those two conjunctions - 
inhering in homogeneous things, two binary atomic aggregates 
are simultaneously produced. Therein by that one non-originative 
conjunction alone, produced between the terrene and the aqueous 
ultimate atom, one conjunction of the terrene ultimate atom with the 
aqueous binary atomic aggregate, and another conjunction of the 
aqueous ultimate atom with the terrene binary attomic aggregate, are 
produced simultaneously with the production of the colour, etc., of the 
two binary atomic aggregates. 

Inasmuch as the conjunction of cause and not-cause must neces¬ 
sarily produce conjunctions of effect and not-effect, the conjunction of 
all-pervading substances (viz , Space, Time, Ether and Soul) with dense 
or corporal bodies is produced by action of one of the two only. Of two 
all-pervading substances, however, there is no conjunction, since there 
is no cause (of conjunction). For in them there is no action, nor is 
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there any (combinative) cause ; hence there caunot be in this case also 
conjunction of effect hnd not-effeet resulting from conjunction of cause 
and not-cause. Eternal conjunction, on the other hand, is not possible, 
for conjunction is the coming together of two things, which has the 
not-coming together as its antecedent, and eternality is opposed to it. 
And were conjunction eternal, Disjunction also would be without pro¬ 
duction ; and eternality of conjunction will not be obtained, since it 
would be irapossibe for Conjunction and Disjunction, which are contra¬ 
dictories, to exist side by side in their indestructible states. More¬ 
over, yuta-aiddhi or uncombined or naturally unassociated existence is 
a necessary condition of Conjunction, and it is not possible in the case 
of two all-pervading substances. For yuta-siddhi is merely the separate 
existence of two or of one of two ^unrelated) things, or the relation of 
one thing being inherent in another, as its substratum, when the twe 
have been externally brought into relation with each other. 

Destruction of Conjunction, however, results from Disjunction 
having a common substratum with Conjunction. In some cases it results 
from destruction of substratum also. For example, action is produced 
in the constituent fibre of a thread immediately after the Conjunction 
of two threads ; thereby is caused Disjunction from another fibre ; from 
Disjunction results destruction of originative conjunction ; from this 
follows destruction of the thread ; and from destruction of the thread 
results destruction of Conjunction, where two threads having been long 
conjoined, action is not produced in them. Some, on the contrary, main¬ 
tain that Conjunction is destroyed by simultaneously produced destruc¬ 
tion of substratum,andby Disjunction,inasmuch as action is conceived to 
exist in another thread at the moment when by action in the constituent 
parts of a thread there is effected destruction of Conjunction origina¬ 
tive of the thread. This is impossible ; for there can be no production 
of Disjunction at the moment of destruction of the combinative cause, 
since the rule is that the combinative cause is of equal duration with 
the effect. 

This same Conjunction which is an independent agent in the origi¬ 
nation of substances, and a dependent agent in the origination of 
attributes and actions, is the counter-opposite of the absolute non¬ 
existence existing in the same substratum with itself, since it is obser¬ 
ved to be so. For it is perceived that there is conjunction of an ape 
in the Banyan tree, although conjunction of the ape present in a large 
Banyan tree is limited to a branch only. Were such mere limitation to 
a part not sufficient to account for it, then conjunction would come to 
exist in ultimate atoms, and so would not be cognizable. In the case 
of the all-pervading substances also, it is the difference of up&dhi , 
adjunct or external condition, which serves to localise them. Conjunc¬ 
tion present by limitation to that is not pervaded in its denotation . Of 
Conjunction residing in the ultimate atoms also, direction in space, 
and the like should be regarded as determinants.—9. 

Disjunction, how produced. 

Upatkdra .—By extending tho mode at the production of Conjunction to Disjunction he 
seys: ' 
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jr^T Eteaa, by this. f?frWT: Vibh&gafc, disjunction. «n$q ra: Vy&khy&talj, 
explained. 

10. By this Disjunction is explained.—291. 

Like Conjunction, Disjunction also is produced by action ef either 
of two things, by action of both, and by Disjunction. Disjunction takes 
place between a hawk and a post by the action of the hawk ; disjunc¬ 
tion of two wrestlers or of two rams fighting with each other, by the 
actions of both. And Disjunction in these cases has its production at 
the moment immediately following the production of action, inasmuch 
as there exists nothing else to be waited for or depended upon. Accord¬ 
ingly it has been said," Action is an independent cause of Conjunction 
and Disjunction ” ( vide I. i. 1 ,, above). 

Objection. —There is dependence upon substratum whereDisjunction 
has to be produced, and upon destiuction of antecedent Conjunction 
where Conjunction has to be produced. 

Answer. —This is not the case, for action is independent since it 
does not depend upon anything in the form of an existence which has 
its production immediately after the production of itself. 

Disjunction, produced by Disjunction, however, is two-fold, 
according to the difference of Disjunction of cause and not-cause pro¬ 
duced by Disjunction of cause alone, and the difference of Disjunction 
of effect and not-effect, produced by Disjunction of cause and not- 
cause. Therein Disjunction of potsherd and Ether, resulting from 
Disjunction of the two potsherds, is an example of Disjunction of cause 
and not-cause, resulting from Disjunction of cause alone; and Disjunc¬ 
tion of hand and tree resulting from Disjunction of finger and tree, and 
Disjunction of body and tree, resulting from Disjunction of hand and 
tree, are examples of Disjunction of effect and not-effect, resulting from 
Disjunction of cause and not-cause. 

Objection. —There is no proof of Disjunction itself, the term, Dis¬ 
junction, being used to denote only non-existence of Conjunction. 

Answer- —It is not so. For, if non-existence of Conjunction be 
absolute non-existence, then it would follow that the term Disjunction 
would be used to denote attribute and action also. 

Objection. —Absolute non-existence of Conjunction, being present 
in two substances, is the source of the intuition of the disjunct. 

Answer. —It cannot be, since it would in that case follow that abso¬ 
lute non-existence of Conjunction, being present also in a constituted 
whole and its constituent parts, would b9 the source of the intuition 
of the disjunct. 

Objection. —The term “ two substances ” should be qualified by the 
expression “ not being related to eaoh other as effect and cause.” 
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Answer. In that case, absolute non-existence of Conjunction, 
being present in the Vindhya and Himalaya mountains also, would be 
the cause of the intuition of the disjunct 

Objection .—Indeed there it is. 

Answer. It is not. For there being existence of erroneous intui¬ 
tion, due to it, in the case of attribute and action also, it should be 
considered how far it will be valid to make it the source of convention 
or usage with reference to the accurate intuition only. 

Objection —Destruction of Conjunction is Disjunction. 

Answer .—Were this the case, it would entail the use of the term 
Disjunction on Conjunction being destroyed by the destruction of any 
one of the two things in Conjunction. ' 

Objection —“Things in Conjunction” should be qualified as being 
existent. 

Answer .—In that case, it would entail thecintuition of Disjunction 
even in the state of Conjunction of a jujube and an emblic myrobalan 
which become conjunct again immediately after the destruction of one 
conjunction. 

Objection .—Disjunction is the destruction of all Conjunctions. 

Answer .—If it be so, then there would be non-existence of Disjunc¬ 
tion in the case of destruction of one Conjunction, since the denotation 
of ‘all’ finds no place there. 

Disjunction, therefore, exists, and it is an additional attribute. 

This attribute, again, is destructible by another contradictory attri¬ 
bute, inasmuch as, so long as' the substratum exists, destruction of 
attribute cannot be possible without a contradictory attribute existing 
in the same substratum. 

Objection -—Action itself may be destructive of Conjunction. . 

Answer .—It cannot be, since only a contradictory attribute is des¬ 
tructive of attribute. Moreover, although where finger, hand, arm, and 
body come to have conjunction with the tree, by means of their respec¬ 
tive actions, there is possibility of destruction of conjunction of the 
finger and the tree, by means of thelaction produced in the finger only, 
yet there would not follow destruction of conjunctions of the hand and 
the tree, of the,arm and the tree, and of the body and the tree, since the 
hand, etc. are inactive and the action of the finger rests in a different 
substratum. If it be supposed that even action resting in a different 
substratum may be destructive of conjunction, it would then follow that 
there would be destruction of all conjunctions at one and the same 
moment of time, by action wherever it may be produced. 

Objection .—What then is the solution here on your theory? 

Answer .—Disjunction of the hand and the tree, produoed by Dis¬ 
junction of the finger and the tree, is destructive of conjunction of the 
band and the tree. This is a matter of observation. 
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Sarvajria has said that there may very well be destruction of 
conjunction of the hand and tree, by the very action of the finger, rest¬ 
ing in a different substratum, and that there will be no undue exten¬ 
sion (of the causality of action), inasmuch as it is observed that mutual 
non-conjunction of the container and the contained is itself destructi¬ 
ble by action resting in a different substratum. This too is not a sound 
opinion; for, distructiveness is everywhere observed to belong only to a 
contradictory attribute appearing in the substratum, and it is not 
reasonable to abandon that without some argument to the contrary. 

Sound and Disjunction, again, are effects of Disjunction. Therein 
we shall ponder over the non-combinative causality of Disjunction to¬ 
wards the production of Sound. For, of the Sound which is produced, 
when a bamboo is being split up, and one of the two halves is held down 
by the pressure of the foot, and the other is drawn upwards, we find no 
other non-combinative cause than the disjunction of the half and ether 
(or of the ether within the halves). Nor do wo find any non-combina¬ 
tive cause over and above Disjunction in the case of the sounding forth 
of a bamboo bursting %ut while it is being burnt in a conflagration. 
We also infer the Disjunction of the effect and not effect from the Dis¬ 
junction of the cause and not-cause. How else, where conjunction of 
the finger and the tree, conjunction of the hand and the tree, conjunc¬ 
tion of the arm and the tree, and conjunction of the body and the tree 
are produced by the respective actions of the finger, etc., can there be 
destruction of the conjunction of the hand and the tree, and of other 
conjunctions, even on the destruction of the conjunction of the finger 
and the tree, consequent on the disjunction of the finger and the tree 
produced by action produced in the finger alone? For, in this case, 
it is the series of disjunctions, produced by disjunctions, that is, as has 
been already stated, destructive of the corresponding conjunctions. 
There is, however, no clear evidence in the case of disjunction of the 
cause and not-cause, of which the antecedent is the disjunction of the 
two (constituent) causes (i.e., the two halves of the bamboo); for, it is 
observed that, production of the disjunction of ether, etc-, like the dis¬ 
junction of one of the two halves of the bamboo, being also possible 
by the action produced in the other half, disjunction is produced by 
the action of that other half from all those with which that half was 
conjunct. For it is not that disjunctions are not produced also from 
particular parts of ether, etc., by action produced in a finger, equally 
as disjunction from another finger. Nor is it that disjunctions from 
particular parts of ether, etc , are not originated by action produced 
in a lotus-leaf, even as disjunction from another lotus-leaf is produced. 
We maintain, “Let a single action originate even a hundred disjunctions 
which are not opposed to the conjuncticn originative of substance. But 
that action which originates disjunction which is opposed to the con- 
jumction originative of substance, cannot also originate disjunction 
which is not opposed to the conjunction originative of substance. And 
that which originates disjunction which is not opposed to the conjunc¬ 
tion originative of substance, cannot also originate disjunction which 
is opposed to the conjunction originative of substance.” 

Objection .—Is there any reason for taking such a view ? 
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Answer. —Yes, there ia, diversity of cause being rendered necessary 
by diversity of effect. 

Objection .—Variety is necessary in action, so that one action may 
produce disjunction which is opposed to conjunction originative of 
substance, as in the case of flowering lotus-blossoms, etc-, and another 
action may produce both, i. e., disjunctions which are opposed and not 
opposed to conjunctions originative of substance. 

Answer .—This cannot be. For contrariety of effect is the origin 
of the supposition of diversity of cause ; and that contrariety arises 
by way of the characteristic of tlua one being the counter-opposite of 
conjunction originative of substance, but by way of the characteristic 
of the other not being the counter-opposite of conjunction originative 
substance, inasmuch as diversity also ought to be supposed by those 
very ways. 

This same action, present in the one half of the bamboo, produces 
only disjunction of the two halves. And this disjunction first originates 
disjunction from the particular parts of ether, etc.,—disjunction which 
is not the counter-opposite of conjunction originative of substance. 
And if it produced disjunction by itself, it would then bear the charac¬ 
teristic of action ; hence it depends upon time which is distinguished 
with the possession of destruction of substance. 

Objection .—At that moment also let that action itself produce 
Disjunction. 

Answer .—It cannot do so, being past in time. In the production 
of Disjunction, Time follows immediately after the production of action 
itself. 

Objection .—But subsequent Disjunction being thus produced by 
antecedent Disjunction, action cannot produce conjunction with other 
places. 

Answer .—This is not the case ; for towards the production of con¬ 
junction, action is not past time. Otherwise, action will be never 
destroyed, it being destructible only by subsequent conjunction. 

This same Disjunction, destructible by subsequent conjunction, 
lasts for three moments only. Sometimes it is destructible by destruc¬ 
tion of substratum. It is in this way : Action is produced in the fibre 
which is a constituent part of the thread ; Disjunction of two fibres 
follows it ; at the same moment, action is produced in another thread ; 
then there is destruction of conjunction, originative of the thread, by 
disjunction of two fibres, and Disjunction is produced by action in the 
thread ; then there is destruction of the thread from destruction of 
conjunction originative of substance, and from destruction of the 
thread results destruction of Disjunction produced by action in another 
thread. 

Objection .—Such being the case, there will be no destruction of 
action produced in another thread, since there is nothing to destroy 
it. For, it can be destroyed by subsequent conjunction, but Disjunction 
being destroyed, there is no subsequent conjunction. 
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Answer. —The argument is not valid. As Disjunction of the thread 
in the state of being destroyed is produced by action which is produced 
in the thread, so by the same action should be produced Disjunction of 
the thread from the fibre also. Such Disjunction also is really opposed 
to originative conjunction. By this Disjunction of the fibre and the 
thread is produced Disjunction of the thread and ether, which produces 
subsequent conjunction, and this, in its turn, causes destruction of 
action. Or, wherever action is produced in a thread, action is pro¬ 
duced in its fibre also. That action, again, in the thread in the state 
of being destroyed, originates simultaneous Disjunctions from the 
constituent parts of the thread, and particular parts of ether, etc., all 
these Disjunctions being not opposed to originative conjunction. There 
is, therefore, destruction of action combined or co-inherent in the 
thread, by conjunction which has its production immediately after the 
Disjunction of the effect, c. </., thread, from the not-elfect, e- </., ether, 
etc., produced from the Disjunction of the cause, <>. </., the fibre, and 
the not-cause, e. y., ether etc. 

Sometimes Disjunction is destroyed jointly by subsequent conjunc¬ 
tion and destruction of substratum, ft is in this way ; There being 
conjunction of a thread, and a thread, action is produced in the con¬ 
stituent parts of the thread, namely, the fibre, and action is producod 
in the reed. This is one moment of time. By action in the fibre is 
producod Disjunction from another fibre, and by this thore is destruc¬ 
tion of conjunction originative of the thread. By the action in the 
rood also, there is Disjunction of the thread atid the reed, and 
there is also destruction of the con junction of the thread and 
the reed. Destruction of tho thread immediately follow destruction 
of conjunction originative of tho thread. Conjunction of the reed 
with another portion of space immediately follows destruction of 
conjunction of tho thread and the reed. Jointly from both of them, 
vis., destruction of substratum, and conjunction, results destruction 
of Disjunction.—dO. 

Conjunction and Disjunction do not possess Conjunction and Disjunction. 

Upathdra.—li raaj ibo said, “ Lot there be Conjunction in Oonjunotion also, and Dis¬ 
junction in Disjunotlon also.” To prorent this he says : 

u vs i ^ i \\ ii 

Sttrayoga-vibh&gayolj, in Conjunction and Disjunc¬ 
tion. Samyoga-vibhi\ga-abMva^, non-existence of Con¬ 

junction and Disjunction. SHJWtfiSrqTsqf Anutva-mahattv&bhy&m, by 
minuteness and magnitude. Vy&khy&talj, explained. 

11. The non-existence of Conjunction and Disjunction, in 
Conjunction and Disjunction, is explained by Minuteness and 
Magnitude.—292. 

As Minuteness and Magnitude are not possessed of Minuteness and 
Magnitude, so also are not Conjunction and Disjunction possessed of 
Conjunction and Disjunction.—11* 
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Actions are void of actions , and Attributes, of attributes. 

Wfit; .tru anfaft IKSRIUH 

Karmmabhih, by actions. qwjtffor Karmm&ni, actions. 
Gunai^, by attributes, pn : Glun&h, attributes. *T djmt’fgiwrf Anutva- 
mahattv&bhy&m, by minuteness and magnitude, Iti, this. 

12. Actions are (void,) of Actions ; Attributes are (void) of 
Attributes. This (is explained) by Minuteness and Magnitude. 
—293. 

Upatka ra.—This sooond aphorism has boon already explained. (Vide VII. i. 16 supra). 

Bhdsya. reads VII. ii. 12 as two aphorisms viz., Karmabhirkar- 
mdni gunair-gundh and Anutvamahattvabhydmiti, and explains them 
in the same way as VII. i, 16 . 

Conjunction and Disjunction of effect and cause do not exist. 

dpashira .—If it be asked why there oannot bo oonjunotion of two substanoes, namely 
of oonstituont part and constituted whole, so he says : 

^i®!wnwn: e^piWflPii * 

0 *» I * I II 

Yutasiddhi-abh&v&t, in consequence of the absence 
of separate or independent existence. *M< 4 *t>lt*u 4 t : K&ryya-K6.ranayol>, 
of effect and cause. Samyoga-vibh&gau, Conjunction and 

Disjunction, si Na, not. Vidyete, exist. 

13. In consequence of the absence of separate existence, 
there exist not Conjunction and Disjunction of effect and cause. 
—294. 

‘ Yutasiddhihi ’ means the state of being existent, of two things 
which have no connection with each other, or the characteristic of 
being supported by separate substrata. A constituent part and a con¬ 
stituted whole, however, do not possess this. This is the meaning.— 13 . 

Vivfiti —‘ Yutasiddhih’ means the existence of two uncombined 
things. Of cause and effect, e. g., of constituent part and constituted 
whole, conjunction and disjunction do not exist, because of the absence 
of their uncombined existence. For constituted wholes such as a water- 
pot, etc., do not exist having no relation to constituent parts such as 
potsherds, etc., whereby their conjunction and disjunction might be 
possible. 

ITie relation between a word and its meaning is neither conjunction 

nor combination. 

U pcwfalro^—Now follows from the context another section untended to establish the 
conventional relation of words and objeots. Therein he states an adverse argum jot. " 
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?PTO Gunatv&t, because it is an attribute. 

14. (There can be no conjunction of Sound or Words with 
Objects), because (Conjunction; is an Attribute.—295. 

1 Of conjunction '— this is the complement. Thus, the meaning is r 
how can there be conjunction which is an attribute, of an attribute, 
e. g., Sound or Word, with objects such a water pot, etc. ?—14. 

Above continued. 

Upaakdra.— Moreover, the objeot also is sometimes oharaoterised as oolour, taste, eto. r 
Therefore, oonjunotion is not possible, inasmuch as the existence of attribute in an attribute 
has not been admitted. This is what he says : 

II t» I * I t*. II 

jjjjp Gunafc, attribute. Slfa A pi, also. Vibh&vyate, is known 

or established. 

15. Attribute also is known (to be an object denoted by 
Word), or is established (by Word).—296. 

‘ Attribute also, objeot ’—this is the complete sentence. Attribute 
also, e. g. t colour, etc., is an object denoted by Word, but with that 
there is no relation of conjunction. This is the meaning. Or, the 
meaning is that attribute also is established (by being denoted) by Word 
and that with that there is no relation of conjunction of Word.—15. 

Above continued. 

(fpaakdra.— .Further, oonjunotion (of Word and Objaot) oannot bo produced by the- 
aotion of either or by the action of both, beoause any substanoo whatever, e, g.. Ether, etc., 
as well as Word are inert. This is what he says : 

II V9 I R I II 

Ni^kriy atv&t, because of inactivity or inertness. 

16. Because Word and Object are inert.—297. 

‘Of Word and of any Object whatever’—Such is the complement- 
of the aphorism.—16. 

Above continued. 

Upaakdr a.—He states another obstruction to the inter-relation (of Word and Objeot) : 

STCffo •IKUIR ^ WWTH II VS | R | || 

ircrftr Asati, not existing, w Sffef Na asti, (It) does not exist, Iti,. 
such. * Cha, and. Prayog&t, because there is application. 
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17. - (Word and Object are not in conjunction), also because 
in the case of a non-existent object there is such application (of 
word) as “ (It) does not exist.”—298. 

Even in the case cf a non-existent water-pot, cloth, etc., such 
application (of word) is observed as “ There is no water-pot in the 
room,” “ Cloth does not exist,” “The letter </d|which was heard before, 
no longer exists,” There was a cloth,” ‘ There will be a cloth,’ etc. ; 
therefore (there is no inter-relation) This is the meaning. The import 
accordingly is that there is no conjunction, nor again combination, 
of Word with a non-existent water-pot, etc—17. 

Word and Object are unrelated. 

Upaskdra.—Whit then ? He gives the answer : 

LEKL£iaS II VS I R I tc II 

Sabda-arthau, sound and sense. Word and object. fRPTOi) 
Asambandhau, unrelated. 

18. (Therefore), Word and Object are unrelated.—299. 

If Conjunction of Word and Object does not exist, it then comes to 
this that Word and Object are unrelated. This is the meaning.—18. 

Above continued. 

(Jpaakdra. _It may be asked why one or other of the relations of Conjunction and 

Combination should not exist (between Word and Objeot). Accordingly he says : 

VMioidt msw II v» 1*1 II 

Samyoginah, which is in conjunction. The conjunct. 
Dand&t, from the staff. HffaffPlPfs SamaMyinah, which is in combination. 
The combined. Vise^t, from a distinction or distinguishing 

element. W Cha, and. 

19. (Cognition of Conjunction results) from ( e. g.,) the 
■staff, which is in conjunction (with the hand of a man), and (of 
Combination) from a distinguishing element which is in combina¬ 
tion (with the whole).—300. 

“ This person is carrying a staff,” “ The elephant possesses a 

trunk,”_these intuitions take place. Of these, the first results from 

conjunction, and the second, from combination. The intuition in 
respect of the trunk which is a particular member of the body, is depen¬ 
dent upon its combination with the elephant, since it arises from the 
distinction that that is an elephant to which belongs a trunk as being in 
combination with it. The distinction itself, viz., the trunk, etc., is distinc¬ 
tive in consequence of the relation of combination. But there is no intui¬ 
tion of threads, etc. also, such as “ A cloth possesses threads ” ete., 
under the relation of distinctive possession of the parts. Likewise, 

q^e object, water-pot, is that which possesses the word, water-pot,”— 
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such intuition does not take place. Of Word and Object, therefore, 
there is neither conjunction, nor again combination. This is ■ the 
import.—19. 

Intuition of object from word proceed from convention. 

Upaakdra .-—If there is neither conjunction nor combination between Word and Objeot, 
then by what relation does a word establish a determinate objeot ? To this, he gives the 
answer : 

sjsgasfosrar: U V9 I * I *o tl 

S&mayikah, conventional. According to direction. 
Sabda-artha-pratyay ah, intuition of object from word. 

2o- The intuition of Object from Word (takes place) accord¬ 
ing to the direction (of God).—301, 

“ ‘ Sdmayikah ‘ Samaya ' means the direction of God, in the form 
that such an object should be understood from such a word. Whatever 
word has been assigned by God to a particular object, denotes that object. 
It is then the will of God which supplies the link between word and 
object. Tho same is convention, dependent upon the will of God; as, for 
example, “Whatever plant the ichneumon touches with its teeth, is an 
antidote to poison.” This is the meaning. 

This convention is learnt sometimes from usage;« g., when an 
employer gives the order “Bring the water-pot,” and an employee 
brings an objeot possessing a tubular neck, a boy standing near by 
infers the knowledge of the latter in this way. This his activity is 
produced by knowledge, because it, is activity, like my activity; that 
knowledge again is produced by the words of this order, because it 
follows immediately after it; and tho subject-matter of this knowledge, 
namely, this object with a tubular nock, is the denotation of the term’ 
water-pot. By such processes of transposition of verbs and cases, the' 
boy becomes informed in respect of the object, water-pot, cloth, etc. 

Sometimes tho convention is learnt directly from testimony alone ; 
e.y ., that this tubular-necked object is designated by the term, water- 
pot. Sometimes it is learnt from comparison; e.g., from a comparison 
of resemblance in such cases as, that a gayal is that which is like a 
cow, that as is mudga, so is mudga-parni (a kind of bean), that as is 
mdsa, so is mdsuparni (a leguminous plant), etc. Sometimes (know¬ 
ledge of objects is derived) from condemnatory passages also; e. g., “0, 
the camel with too pendulous upper lip and long neck, the eater of hard 
thorns, the vilest of animals”—when after hearing this condematory 
sentence, one sees a body of this description, knowledge arises in one,. 
viz., “This is that camel .’ Sometimes it springs from community of 
substratum, or synonymy, with words of known import; e. g., “The- 
honey-bee is sipping the honey within cloven lotus-blossoms”—after 
hearing this proposition, (the knowledge arises), “This is what is desig¬ 
nated by the term, honey-bee, because it is the sipper of honey within 
cloven lotus-blossoms,” or as in the case of the proposition, “The cuckoo- 
sings sweetly in the mango-tree.” Here, in the above instances, it ia 
either a case of inference, or a case of word itself being productive o£ 
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knowledge through the force of synonymy with words of known import, 
or only a particular mode of comparison or analogy, inasmuch as the 
being the agent in drinking honey infers resemblance to other 
individuals such as the bee, etc. 

The convention, again, has reference to classes only, individuals 
being brought home by means of special characteristics,—such is the 
view of the followers of TutAta. According to the followers of PrabhA- 
kara, the force of word is in respect of both the class and the individual, 
but so far as it refers to the class, it denotes the object by the word, by 
being known, and so far as it refers to the individual, by being its 
proper form. The teaching of the ancients or elders is that convention 
is the force itself and that classes appearing in the forms of the indi¬ 
viduals are the objects denoted by words. This is the ease with words 
like cow, etc., but the objects denoted by words expressive of attribute 
and action are both classes and individuals as detailed in the 
Maydkha■ —20- 

Vivriti. —He now points out the connection between words and 
objects, which is the means of verbal knowledge. 

* * * * ‘ Samaya ’ is arbitrament or convention. It is two¬ 

fold, eternal and modern. Eternal arbitrament is called force (of 
words), and modern arbitrament is called definition. Arbitrament has 
for its form, This object is to be understood from this word, or Let this 
word convey this signification. Accordingly it has been said, 

TO!: I 

Convention has been declared to be two-fold, original and modern. 
Therein the original is the eternal, which is called force; whereas the 
modorn is the occasional, imposed by scientific writers and others. 

The apprehension of the force of words proceeds from conduct, 
etc. So it has been said, 

sifams' KmqflTWFTfi; 

ii 

The elders declare the apprehension of the force of words to proceed 
from grammatical analysis or etymology, from comparison or analogy, 
from lexicography, from authoritative sayings or testimony, from con¬ 
duct (of the employer who gives an order which is carried out by the 
employed,, from contiguity to a wordof well-known import, from context, 
and from explication or description. 

* * * * The doctrine of the force of the word to denote 
primarily the class is not sound, for, in such instances as " Bring the 
cow," the fact which is established by experience, namely, that the indi¬ 
vidual is the object of verbal cognition, cannot be explained except on 
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the theory of the force of the word primarily to denote the individual. 
Nor does the knowledge of the individual arise from implication or 
derivatively, for in the absence of a primary use a derivative use is im¬ 
possible. Nor is the knowledge of the individual possible even by the 
equivalence of the act and the object of cognition (in verbal knowledge); 
for, inasmuch as the being an object of verbal cognition, standing in the 
position of an effect, must be produced by a cause, the equivalence of the 
act and the object of cognition (in verbal knowledge) which is supposed 
to be the condition, cannot be the condition there, as is desired We 
should, therefore, respedt the doctrine that the force of the words, cow, 
etc., lies in denoting the individual charaterised by, or possessing, the- 
generic form and the class or the universal. It has been a:;-irdingly 
laid down in the aphorism of Gautama, “ The individual, the generic 
form, and the universal are, however, the object of the word.” ( Nydya i- 
Stitram, II. ii 63). 

Priority and Posteriority, how produced. 

UpaMra .—Now he explains Priority and Posteriority, the next in the ordor of 
.enumeration, in one oontext, as these are the oauses of mutually involved uses, and for the 
purpose of olearing up the understanding of the disoiplos as well as for the sake of brevity. 

a c 

n u m n 

^f?PPfrT>fqi Eka-dikk&bhy&ni, lying in the same direction. qWTNTVtfl 
EkaklUAbhyaip, existing at the same time peqf Sannikrijta- 

vipkrarift&bhy&m, near and remote, trf Param, prior, Aparam pos¬ 
terior. Cha, and. 

21. The Prior and the Posterior (are produced by two 
objects) lying in the same direction, existing at the same time, 
and being near and remote.—302. 

“ The Prior and the Posterior’—the reference here is principally in 
a substantive sense. “ Are produced”—such is the complement. Or, the 
word “usage” or “convention” is to be supplied after ‘The Prior and the 
Posterior : such’. The word “such” should be understood. ‘Ekadikk&bhy&m’ 
moans by two bodies which have the same direction in space. Two bodies 
occupying equal place (i. e., equally distant) may also have the same 
direction in space, but by them Priority and Posteriority are neither 
produced, nor come into use. Accordingly it has been said,‘Near and 
remote,’ which.expression means, possessing nearness, i e., the quality or 
state of containing a smaller number of conjunctions with the conjunct, 
and remoteness, i. e., the quality or state of containing a larger number 
of conjunctions with the conjunct. Hereby combinative cause (of 
Priority and Posteriority) is stated ; whereas conjunction of bodies and 
direction in space is the non-corabinative cause. Priority and Porteri- 
ority are thus produced in a man standing with his face towards the east, 
by observing a relative paucity of conjunctions with the conjunct in 
one of two bodies lying in the east and a relative plurality of conjunc¬ 
tions with the conjuctin the other. The non-eomcinative cause is thus 
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stated. ‘Near and remote’—the term implies intuition, as the contained 
metaphorically denotes the container. Relative understanding or 
cognition of relativity is thus Btated to be the efficient cause- Priority 
and Posteriority are produced in respect only of two bodies lying in 
the same direction in space; hence there is no production of them in 
all places. Relative understanding is produced in o..e and the same 
observer only ; hence there is no production of them in all circums¬ 
tances. Being regulated by relative understanding, ihere is no produc¬ 
tion of them at all times. There is no mutual dependence between 
them, inasmuch as being produced from the capacity or power of the 
cause, they are proved by sense-perception. For otherwise they would 
be neither produced nor perceived. For in case of mutual dependence 
there would be non-production as well as non-perception of both 
of them. But Priority and Posteriority are perceived, and their 
perception cannot be possible without their production. 

‘ Existing at the same time ’—this has reference to Priority and 
Posteriority in time. Now ‘existing at the same time' means, by two 
bodies one young and the other old, which occupy the same, ». «., the 
present, time. Here nearness is the state of having the birth intervened 
by a fewer number of revolutions of the sun, and remoteness is the 
state of having the birth intervened by a larger number of revolutions 
of the sun. Here too understanding i. e., the container, is implied by 
the contained. Thus the young and old bodies are the combinative 
causes. Conjunction of time and bodies is the non-combinative cause. 
The understanding of the state of having the birth intervened by a 
fewer number of revolutions of the sun is the efficient cause in the case 
of Posteriority, and the understanding of the state of having the birth 
intervened by a larger number of revolutions of the sun is the efficient 
cause in the case of Priority, 

These, Priority and Posteriority, again, are produced even in 
respect of bodies indeterminate in place and direction in space. 

Now there is a seven-fold destruction of Priority and Posteriority 
in space but their production is simultaneous, else there would be 
mutual dependence. Priority and Posteriority in space then are 
destroyed from the destruction of relative understanding (1) from the 
destruction of conjunction which is the non-combinative cause, (2} 
from the destruction of substance which is the combinative cause, (3) 
from the destruction of the efficient and non-combinative causes, (4) 
from the destruction of the efficient and combinative causes, (5) from 
the destruction of the efficient cause, (6) from the destruction of the 
non-combinative cause, and (7) from the destruction of the combinative 
cause. Now, from the destruction of relative understanding, thus; 
Production of Priority ; knowledge of the genus Priority ; then destruc¬ 
tion of relative understanding ; after its destruction, at the moment of 
knowledge of substance distinguished by Priority, destruction of 
Priority,—the process should be understood in the same way as in the 
case of destruction of duality. Destruction of Priority and Posteriority 
follows also from the destruction of the non-combinative cause. Thus, as 
soon as there is relative understanding, action takes place in (the body 
which iB the substratum of Priority ; as soon as Priority is produced 
therefrom, disjunction takes place between direction in_ space and the 
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body ; after it, when there is knowledge of the genus Priority, then there 
is destruction of the conjunction of direction in space and the body ; then,, 
destruction of relative understanding follows knowledge of the genus ; at 
the very same moment, destruction of Priority and Posteriority results 
from destruction of conjunction of direction in space and the bodies.. 
And in this case destruction of relative understanding does not destroy 
them, inasmuch as it is synchronous with destruction of Priority. 

Objection .—On the theory of destruction of attribute even from de¬ 
struction of non-combinative cause, great confusion will result from 
the thus possible destruction of Samskdra, (tendencies, impressions), 
adristam (invisible after-effects of acts performed), etc., also from the 
destruction of the conjunction of Mind and Soul. 

Answer .—It is not so. For Priority being pervaded by the char¬ 
acteristic of being remote, there must needs be cessation of Priority 
consequent on the non-existence of remoteness on the removal of the 
substratum of Priority to some other place- Nor is there at the time 
any other agent of destruction ; hence, such destruction being other¬ 
wise impossible, destruction of conjunction alone is conceived to be 
the destroying agent. On the other hand samskdra, adl'istam etc., as 
well as their effects, e. g., recollection, pleasure, etc., cannot be suppos¬ 
ed to be so destroyed, inasmuch as they are observed even after a 
long time. 

This also implies that Priority and Posteriority are destroyed also 
by the destruction of the conjunction between that particular place 
and the standard limit as well as the observer, the argument being the 
same as above. 

Destruction of Priority sometimes results also from destruction of 
combinative cause. Thus, relative understanding arises at the very 
same moment that action produced in a portion of a body causes dis¬ 
junction from another portion ; from disjunction results destruction of 
the conjunction originative of the body, and then production of 
Priority ; at the next moment, destruction of substance results from 
destruction of conjunction, and there takes place knowledge of the 
genus Priority ; destruction of Priority follows destruction of substance, 
and destruction of relative understanding follows knowledge of the 
genus. Bo that, being synchronous, destruction of relative understand¬ 
ing does not destroy Priority. 

Destruction of Priority sometimes takes place by the destruction 
of substance and destruction of relative understanding. It happens 
in this way ; Production of action and relative understanding in a 
portion of the body ; then, disjunction from another portion, and pro¬ 
duction of Priority ; next desruction of originative conjunction and 
knowledge of the genus ; thereafter, destruction of substance and des¬ 
truction of relative understanding ; and following them, there is destruc¬ 
tion of Priority. 

Destruction of Priority takes place sometimes from destruction of 
substance and destruction of conjunction. It is in this way : Simultane¬ 
ously with dijunction amongst the constituent parts of substance. 
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there is production of action in the body and of relative understand¬ 
ing ; following it, appear destruction of conjunction of constituent 
parts, disjunction between space and body, and production of Priority ; 
thereafter there are destruction of substance, destruction of conjunc¬ 
tion of space and body, and production of knowledge of the genus : 
thereafter destruction of Priority results from destruction of substance 
and destruction of conjunction of space and body, and destruction of 
relative understanding from knowledge of the genus. 

Destruction of Priority takes place sometimes from destruction of 
conjunction and destruction of relative understanding. It is in this 
way : Production of Priority, and action in the body ; knowledge of 
the genus, and disjunction ; destruction of relative understanding, and 
destruction of conjunction of space and the body ; then, destruction 
of Priority. 

Destruction of Priority results sometimes from destructions of 
combinative, non-combinative and efficient causes. It is in this way : 
Production of Priority, disjunction among constituent parts of the 
body, and action in the body, take place simultaneously ; knowledge of 
the genus Priority, destruction of conjunction of constituent parts and 
disjunction between space and the body follow them ; thereafter results 
destruction of,Priority, or of Posteriority in space, from destruction 
of relative understanding, destruction of substance, and destruction 
of conjunction of space and the body, which destructions are simultane¬ 
ously produced. 

Of Priority and Posteriority in time, however, there is no destruction 
due to destruction of non-combinative cause. As in the case of Priority 
and Posteriority in^pace, thevy is destruction of nearness and remoteness 
on the destruction of conjunction of space and the’body, so it is not the 
case with Priority and Posteriorityin tiine. The three cases, therefore, 
of their dostruetion namely from destruction of combinative cause, from 
destruction of relative understanding, and from both jointly, should be 
understood in the way described above.—21. 

Vicfiti. —It should be observed that, according to the writer of 
Muktdoali, destruction of relative understanding is destructive of 
Priority and Posteriority in both their forms (i. e., in space and in 
time), whereas in the Upaskdra it is stated that it is the destruction of 
their three-fold causes which is destructive of Priority and Posteriority. 

Priority and Posteriority in Time, how produced. 

Upasblra .—He states a peculiarity in the oase of temporal priority and posteriority. 

II 1-3 I W II 

K&rana-paratv&t, from priority of the cause, iffpstmwh 
K&rapaaparatv&t, from posteriority of the cause, w Cha, and. 

22. (Temporal Priority and temporal Posteriority are said, 
by suggestion, to arise respectively) from Priority of the cause and 
from Posteriority of the cause.—303. 
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The cause of Priority and Posteriority is time. Priority and 
Posteriority belong to it. Conjunction of time which is the uon- 
combinative cause of priority, and conjunction of time which is the 
uon-combinative cause of posteriority are stated, by implication, as 
otherswise, the result would be want of congruity or syntactical 
connexion. For, priority and posteriority cannot be produced by 
priority and posteriority themselves. The terms, priority and j osteri- 
ority, denote, by implication, conjunctions cf time which are productive 
of them.—22. 

Fsvftt*.—1^ the uses of prior (remote) and posterior (near) are pro¬ 
duced by cognitions of remoteness and nearness, then, inasmuch as the 
cognition, K&4i (Benares) is near in relation to Pray&ga (Allahabad), 
refers also to Pray&ga as its object subject-matter, why does not there 
arise the use of Posteriority (or nearness) in respect of Pray&ga ? Like¬ 
wise, why is there not the use of Priority (or remoteness), in respect of 
K&fii, etc., which also become the subject-matter of the cognition of 
remoteness ? 

He removes this incidental doubt. 

' Kflrana-paratvat/ i. e., owing to the priority or remoteness of the 
combinative cause ; and also owing to its posteriority or nearness. The 
uses of priority and poateriority are only in respect of the combinative 
cause, but not in respect of anything else simply because it becomes the 
subject-matter of relative understanding. For use is detemined by the 
objoct in respect of which the use arises. This is the import. 

Priority and Posteriority do not exist in Priority and Posteriority. 

T«PfWl! M «I |Wli 

s u ren a: n vs i s i ^ n 

Paratva-aparatvayo^, in priority and posteriority. 

Paratva-aparatva-abh&vafc, non-existence of priority 
and posteriority. Anutva-mahattv&bhy&m, by minuteness 

and magnitude. Vy&khyatafc, explained. 

53. The non-existence of Priority and Posteriority, in Priority 
and Posteriority, is explained by mintuteness and magnitude. 
—304. 

Actions are void of actions. 

WUHI II VS | * | W || 

Karmmabhih, by actions qnodftf Karmmani, actions. 

24. Actions are (void) of Actions.—305. 

Attributes are void of attributes. 

H « I VI ss. ll 
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Gunailj, by attributes, (gw Guu&b- attributes. 

25, Attributes are (void) of Attributes.—306. 

Upathi ra.—Theso aphorisms, being virtually explained above, are not explained 
here.—23, 24, 25. 

Bhdsya. — reads VII, ii. 24 and 25 as one aphorism. 

Combination described. 

Cfpaskdra.—It has been stated that priority, posteriority, eto., are oombined in dense 
or oorporal substanoes only,'and that knowledge, pleasure eto., are oombined in the soul. Now 
what is this combination itBelf ? Having regard to this inquiry ol the disoiples, he steps 
over Understanding whioh is the next subjeot for treatment aooording to the order of enumera¬ 
tion, and desoribes the examination of Combination. 

em siufowfr « wranr: II VS Ik I II 

fX Iha, here, t. e., in the cause, Idam, this, i. e. t the effect. 

%'n Iti, such. SRJ: Yatafy, whence. K&ryya-k&raijayok, of 

effect and cause 9T: Sab, that. H*Pn«T« Samav&yat, combination. 

26. That is Combination by virtue of which (arises the intui¬ 
tion) in the form of “ This is here,” with regard to effect and 
cause.—307. 

‘ .l&ryya-k&ranayoV is an indication ; non-effect and non-cause 
also are implied. So it has been Baid in the section called the Locality 
of the Predioables, “ Combination is that relation of things mutually 
involved or associated in nature and bearing to one another the 
relation of the contained and the container,—which is the source of 
intuition in the form of “ (It is) here.”” Ayutasiddhih, inseparable 
association, is the non-existence of things uurelated. As in the case 
of “ There is curd here in the bowl,” “ There are jujubes here in the 
bowl,” so in the case of “ There is cloth here in the threads,” “ There 
is mat here in the reeds,” “ There are substance, attribute, and action 
here in substance,” “ There is bovineness here in the cow,” “ There is 
knowledge here in the soul,” “There is Sound herein Ether,” the 
cognition of here which is thus produced, cannot be produced without 
some relation ; whoreby it is inferred that some relation exists. And 
this relation is not mere conjunction. For the causes of conjunction, 
namely, action or either of the two things, etc., are absent here ; it does 
not terminate in disjunction ; related things do not exist unrelated ; it 
can be inferred as a uniform substratum ; it is not perceptible to the 
senses ; it is one ; and it is eternal. 

Objection. —If. combination be one, it would then entail intermix¬ 
ture of substance-ness, etc., since combination of action-ness, eto., 
would be possible in substance. 

Answer. —This cannot be the case, since non-intermixture follows 
from the very rule of the container and the contained. Although the 
same combination which is the combination of substance-ness. is also 
the comibation of attribute-ness, action-ness, eto., still substance 
is not their container or substratum, sinoe they are not observed there. 
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Substance-ness is observed in substances only, attribute-ness in' attri¬ 
butes only, action-ness in actions only, but not elsewhere. It is from 
the observation of this agreement and difference, that the uniformity 
(of the container and the contained) results. As even in the absence 
of a particular conjunction between the bowl and the curd, it is the 
bowl which is the container, and not the curd, and henco there is the 
uniformity of the relation of the container and the contained, so the 
uniformity is valid in this case also from the very difference of the 
power of the revealed and the revealer, for action-ness, etc., are not 
revealed by substance in the same way as substance-ness is. Accord¬ 
ingly it has been said. 

srfwfa ft wicnft *r: u 

All-powerful consciousness is verily our resource in the apprehen¬ 
sion of things. .For consciousness in respect of the being the container 
is not reversible ; nor is there the intuition that substance is action ; 
nor, again, that threads are in the cloth. It is for this reason that, 
notwithstanding the combination of colour in Air, “ There is colour in 
Air”—such characteristic of being the container is not observed in 
the case of Air. It is natural capacity, therefore, which everywhere 
determines the relation of the container and the contained. 

This combination, again, is eternal, inasmuch as it is uncaused. 
For the rule cf production from combinative causes applies to exis¬ 
tences or beings, and efficient and non-combinative causes are subsi¬ 
diary to those causes. Therefore that which would be the combinative 
cause of combination would be either another combination, or 
that combination itself. It cannot be the first, as it would entail non- 
finality ; nor the second, as it would involve self-dependence, for that 
very combination cannot produce combination with itself. 

Objection .—How does the intuition arise that there is combination 
of cloth in threads, and that there is combination of colour in cloth ? 

Answer .—It is by means of the relation of their intrinsic form, or 
essential relation, as the supposition of another combination would 
entail non-finality. 

Objection .—The intuition of here, e. g., “ There is colour here in the 
cloth,” will, then, arise by means of the same essential relation. What 
is the use of combination ? 

Answer .—It is not so, since there is no obstruction here to the 
admission of an additional relation. 

Objection .—If it be so, then “ Here in this place there is non-exis¬ 
tence of the water-pot,”—in this case also there will be either combina¬ 
tion or any other relation. 

Answer. —No, as the intuition can be possible by means of essential 
relation itself. For, on the contrary supposition, the absolute and 
mutual non-existences of the water-pot, which are eternal and combined 
with more than one substance, would have the characteristic of being 
G-etiera, subsequent non-existence also, being an effect in combination, 
would be perishable or destructible, and antecedent non-existence also, 
not being produced, though combined, would be indestructible; 
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Nor is the quality of existence the, determining.factor there, for the 
quality of existence can te produced at any thae. 

The Bhattas maintain that in non-existence there really is present 
a different relation called distinguishedness or qualifiedness. Nor is this 
distinguishedness be one and the same in the case of all individual mani¬ 
festation of non-existence, then it would follow that there is non-existence 
of the water-pot even in that which contains a water-pot, inasmuoh as 
the distinguishedness of the non-existence of the water-pot would exist 
by means of the same distinguishedness of the non-existence of the 
cloth. 

Objection. —But the water-pot itself will in this case prevent the 
cognition of the non-existence of the water-pot. 

Answer _It cannot do this, since the non-existence of that which 

will prevent such cognition is itself present there by means of the 
relation of distinguishedness. Nor is the very nature of the substratum 
<( i.e ., where the water-pot lies) such that on account of it there can be 
no manifestation of the non-existence of water-pot in that place, for 
immediately after the removal of the water-pot follows the intuition of 
the non-existence of water-pot in that very place. 

Objection. —In your view also, why is there not intuition of posses¬ 
sion of colour after the destruction of colour, since Combination is, as 
you say, eternal and one? 

Answer. —Because non-intuition of colour is proved from the very 
destruction of colour. 

The arguments against Combination have been demolished in the 
Maydkha under Sense-Perception. So we stop here.— 26. 

Combination is different from Substance, Attribute , Action, 

Genus, and Species. 

(Tpaskdra .—By way of proving its differonoe from the five beginning with Subetenoe (i. e., 
Substance, Attribute, Action, Genus, and Speoiesj, he says : 

sarenwEwftfr ft n o i * i w n 

Dravyatva-gunatva-pratifedhah, negation or exclu¬ 
sion of substance-ness and attribute-ness,(in or from Combination). 
Bh&vdna, by existence. Vy&khyatah, explained. 

27. The negation of Substance-ness and Attribute-ness (in 
Combination) is explained by Existence.—308. 

< Bh&vafc, means Existence. As Existence is not identical with 
substance, etc., being cognised by a different form of understanding, so 
combination also is different from the same Substance, etc., ‘ Dravyatva- 
gunatva ’ is an indication ; Action-ness, etc., also should be under¬ 
stood.— 27 . 

Combination is one. 

Upaikdra.—Ka proves Unity :. 
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< i riwi&i u v 9 1 ^ i hg ii 

twd Tattvam, that-ness. One-ness. Unity. wnw Bliftvena, by Exis¬ 
tence. 

28. The Unity (of Combination, is explained) by Existence. 
—309. 

* Explained ’ is the complement. ‘ Tattvam/ i. e , Unity,' bh&vena,' 
*. e., by Existence, is explained. As one Existence everywhere induces 
the cognition of the existent, so one Combination everywhere induces 
the cognition of the combined. Moreover the inferential mark of Com¬ 
bination is not differentiated, nor is there any other particular mark. 
For, we do not find any particular mark, i. e., differentiating mark, of 
Combination, whereby we could recognise its diversity. For the very 
same reason, Combination is eternal ; for, as in the case of Existence, 
non-eternality cannot appropriately belong to it which is undifferen¬ 
tiated even in the difference of Space, Time, etc. 

Objection —If combination is nothing but this relation, then there 
may be disunion of threads and cloth, or of the cloth and its colour. 

Answer. —This cannot be, for in the absence of (previous) uncor¬ 
related existence, disunion is not possible. For, there is no unrelated 
existence or colour and that which possesses the colour, or of the parts 
and the whole, that there may be a disunion between them. 

Objection. —But theirl uncorrelated existence may be brought to 

pass. 

Answer. —It cannot, for the effectuation is contravened by being 
never so experienced. 

The followers of Prabhdkara hold that Combination is manifold and 
also non-eternal. But this is not a reasonable view to take, for the 
intuition of “ Colour is destroyed,” whereas it is the intuition of no 
body that the Combination of colour is destroyed. 

The view of the school of Ny&ya that Combination is perceptible to 
the sense is also not valid. Combination is supersensuous, for being 
different from the Soul, it is at the same time in a state of being u»- 
combined, like the Mind, or like Time, etc.— 28. 

Bh&sya :—Combination is proved to be an attribute in the same 
way as is existence, and further, like existence, Combination also is 
produced by itself, t. e., does not depend upon any other Combination 
for its production. 

Here ends the second chapter in the seventh book of Sankara’s 
Commentary on the Vai6e$ika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK EIGHTH.—CHAPTER FIRST. 

Cognition explained ly allusion to III. i. 2, 18. 

Vpatkira .—The order of enumeration was violated in favour of the ourioiity of the 
disoiplea. The author now adopts the order of enumeration Therein the examination of 
understanding is the subjeot of theleighth book. Understanding has been already mentioned 
for the purpose of proof of the Soul. By reoalling it, he says : 

H e I 3 I t II 

Dravyesu, among substances, mif Jfl&nam, knowledge. Cogni- 
tion. tqpfqnTO VyUkhyUtam, explained. 

1. Cognition (has been) explained among Substance.—310. 

By tbe term, “Among substances,” the anther implies the third 
book, as the the container by the contained. The meaning is that 
cognition, jfldnam , has been explained by the two aphorisms, namely, 

“ The universal experience of the objects of the senses is the mark of 
(the existence of) an object different from the senses and their objects” 
(III. i. 2), and “ That (». e., knowledge) which is produced from the 
contact of the soul, the sense, and the object, is other (than a false 
mark)” (III. i. 18). 

Now in the kindred system (i. e., the Nydya-Sdtram of Gautama), 
under the defination of understanding, there has been made a declara¬ 
tion of synonyms, namely, “ Understanding, Apprehension, Cognition, 
Intuition—these are synonyms,’’ (Nydyd-S&tram, I. i. 15), for the pur¬ 
pose of demolishing the Sankhya doctrine. For the S&nkhyas maintain 
a difference in meaning of the terms, Understanding, etc. Thus Prahfiti, 
Matter, is the state of equilibrium of Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas, the 
principles of purity, passion and darkness, or the principles of illumina¬ 
tion, evolution, and involution, respectively. PrakTiti is one, and one 
only, while Purusas, Spirits, are divided to infinity. They are seated 
in the cave (i. e., retired, unaffected, indifferent spectators), eternal, 
immutable, and characterised, by eternal consciousness. They are 
. called lame, as it is not their nature to undergo modification or trans¬ 
formation, while Prakfiti is said to be blind, being stupid or insensate. 
When there arises in Prakfiti a desire for fhe enjoyment of sensuous 
objects, or a desire to see the difference between Prakfiti and Puruga , 
at that moment Prakfiti is modified, or transforms, under the influence 
or osculation of Purufa. And its first transformations Buddhi, Under¬ 
standing, a particular form of the inner sense. Understanding it is 
that is called the principle of Mahat, the great one ; accordingly it- 
has been said, “ The great one evolves from Prakfiti.” And this under¬ 
standing is pure or stainless like a mirror. And that particular trans¬ 
formation of it, which takes the form of an object in such shapes as 
“ It is a water-pot,” “ It is a cloth,” etc., through the channel of the 
external senses, is called cognition, jndnani, and faculty, vfitti. Appre¬ 
hension, upalabdhi, is the same as a kind of abhimdna, egoity or self- 
consciousness, in the form of “ I know,” which arises in consequence 
of the non-perception or non-apprehension of the distinctness or differ¬ 
ence of Purusa which is consciousness, by cognition present in transpa¬ 
rent or pure understanding. Pratyaya, Intuition, is that particular 
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transformation of understanding itself, which takes the form of 
pleasure, pain, etc., through the channel of the senses alone, in conse¬ 
quence of the contact of garland, sandalwood, and other objects of 
sense. Hence it is that cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion,, 
volition, reminiscence, virtue, and vice are, all of them, particular 
transformations of understanding, and being present in Prakfiti itself,, 
in subtle forms or in minute proportions, appear and disappear, accord¬ 
ing to difference of circumstances ; while Purusa is, as free from 
adhesion or affinity or attachment as a lotus-leaf, but casts its shadow 
in the understanding. This theory which the S&hkhyas hold is thrown 
away by the proof indicated in the above declaration of (these terms as} 
synonyms. Thus, if the term, understanding, be derived in the instru¬ 
mental sense, viz., as that by which a thing is understood, then it comes 
to be nothing else than the mind. Nor is the mind an object of percept 
tion, whereas understanding is surely cognizable by perception in the 
form of “ I understand.” Nor are cognition, etc., the properties of the 
internal sense, inasmuch as they are proved to exist only as being the 
properties of an agent. For the manifestation of a I know ” “ I intuit,” 
“ I apprehend,” takes place as having community of substratum with 
I-ness or egoity. If they reply that this phenomenon is abhimdyia or 
conceit, we rejoin that it cannot be so, since there is no obstruction to 
its being real. It cannot be contended that such obstruction is supplied 
by the very characteristic of the Partita as being seated in the cave, 
that is to say, by its not being the receptacle of adventitious properties 
or changes ; for, we would then reply that eternality is compatible 
with the nature of being the substratum of adventitious modes. For 
that which possesses a property and the property are not one and the 
same reality, so that the production and destruction of the property 
should themselves be the production and destruction of the substratum 
of the property. It is only he, then, who is conscious, that also under¬ 
stands, cognises, apprehends, and intuits. Hence the hypothesis o,f 
distinct entities (c. <j., Soul and understanding) is not reasonable. This 
is the point.—1. 

Soul, Mind, Ether, Time, Space Air and Ultimate Atoms are not 
( ordinarily ) perceptible- 

Upaskdra .—This oognition, again, is two-fold, Vidyil, Soienoe or true knowledge and 
A-vidyd, Nesoienoe or false knowledge. VxdyCt is of four kinds, characterised by perception, 
inforeaoo, memory and testimony. A-Vidyd also has four kinds characterised by doubt, 
error or mistake, droara, and unoortainty or iudeoision or non-Bnality. Among the above 
four kinds of true knowledge, that which is inferential, is not produood by the senses. Why 
this is so, is explained here. 

rraran twssnasj# u = i ? t < u 

Tatra, therein, among substances. STRfl, Atraa, soul. 5*: 

Manas, mind. Oha, and others, e. g., Ether, Time, Space, Air and 
Ultimate Atoms. W38T# A-pratyakfe, non-perceptible, not objects of 
perception. 

2. Among Substances, the Soul, the Mind and other ara not 
objects of perception.—311. 
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The word, soul, in the aphorism denotes the seal of another or one’s 
own sonl. That even one’s own aonl is not an-object of perception, has 
been already declared, inasmuch as the casual mental intuition of the 
I, a ham, in one's own soul, is repudiated by such intuitions “ I am 
fair,” “ I am thin,” “ I have long arms, etc. (where the I has reference 
to the body). The word, “oha,” extends the application of the predicate 
to the substances, namely, ether, time, space, air, and ultimate atoms. 
Sense-born cognition again is of two degrees, being that of the 
omniscient and that of the non-omniscient. That of the omniscient is the 
cognition of such and such complements of objects by means of the 
proximity or presentation (or reaching upto ordinarily supersensuous 
objects) characterised by virtue or merit springing from Yoga (». e., 
inhibition of the activity of the internal organ, the mind, and con¬ 
sequent freedom of the all-pervading bouI, in other words, the steadi¬ 
ness of the mind in the soul. Vide v. ii. 16 above-) Thus ultimate 
atoms fall within its sphere, (or are objects of perception), being de¬ 
monstrable, nameable, and existent. 

Objection —Since there is no material or data of such cognition, 
how can this be the case ? Magnitude also is a cause of sense-percep¬ 
tion, but ultimate atoms do not possess magnitude. The possession of 
colour, again is the cause of visual perception, but sapce, etc., do 
not possess colour. How then can there be perception in these 
cases ? 

Answer .—The objection does not stand, for such omniscience is 
possible by means of the mind alone as an auxiliary to the virtue or 
merit born of Yoga, or by means of the eye and other senses under the 
favourable influence of such mind. For the virtue or merit produced 
by Yoga is of inconceivable efficacy, and does not stand in need of any 
other auxiliary. ' ' - 

” The man whose omniscience is the subject of controversy, is 
not omniscient, because he is a man like myself,”—such reasonings, 
however, are inapplicable, since they are void of argument which would 
render impossible the proposition of the other side (maintaining the 
existence of omniscience in the man in question), as is the case with 
the reasoning, “ A follower of Prabhdkara (a writer of the Mim&nxB&. 
school) is not versed in Mimkmsk, because he is a man like myself.” 

Perception of the non-omnisciont, again, is two-fold, discrimina¬ 
tive and non-discriminative’ Discriminative cognition, .according to 
Dharmakirti and Dinndga and others of the Bauddha sohool, is not 
certain knowledge or proof. Thus they argue : Such cognition owes 
its manifestation or apparent reality to connection with words. But 
the connection of an object with a word, a name, is not possible, that 
there should be such intuition, coloured with a name, as it were, as 
“ A water-pot,” or “ A piece of cloth.” Nor is jdti, the universal, 
really existent or objectively real, that the being distinguished with 
the possession of it should be apprehended in objects by the sense. Nor 
is possible connection of the existent characterised by itself with that 
which is non-existent. Nor is the non-existent within the cognizance 
of senses. Therefore, discrimination (Alochanam) is produced by the 
senses, and while in the process of being produced, and leading to 
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corresponding objects, by the power of th'e discrimination, discrimina¬ 
tive cognition is called piroe’ptiou and arlso proof. .(To. this the i com- 
mentator gives the reply.) Now, while discriminative cognition may 
be objeottvely unreal, because it owes its manifestation or apparent 
reality to connection with words, it may be- at the same time real, 
because it is the produot of contact of - sense and Object. Hence 
it is doubtful that discriminative cognition is unreal. Moreover, the 
being distinguished with the possession of a name may very well be » 
possible object in visual cognition, its appearance in consciousness 
being possible form presentation by memory, as is the case with the 
perception “ Fragrant sandalwood.” Or, it may be, the being distin¬ 
guished with the possession of a name does not come to light in pe.-ceptual 
oognition, and there is only recollection of the name, which as soon as 
it is recollected serves to distinguish its corresponding object?, like the 
recolleotion of the counter-opposite in the case of the cognition of non¬ 
existence. Also it has been proved that jdti, the universal or class, 
ect., are immanent in objects or entities, Hence, discriminative or 
modified cognition also is perception, inasmuch as it is produced from 
contact of senses and objects. 

Objection. —Non-discriminative, or unmodified, cognition neither 
excites to activity, nor is an object of current use. What then is the 
proof of its existence ? 

Answer .—The proof is discriminative, or modified, cognition itBelf , 
for, this is a specialized cognition, or the cognition of a thing as pos¬ 
sessing, and being accordingly distinguished by, something else. Nor 
can it be produced without the cognition of that which is possessed and 
servos to distinguish or individualize, that is the distinctive element. 
For it has been ascertained above that the cause of specialized cogni¬ 
tion is cognition of that which serves to specialize, contact of sense 
and that which is going to be specialized, and non-apprehension of 
non-connection of both.—2. 

Bhdsya: Among substances, Self, Mind, and Ether are not objects 
of perception. 

Cognition, how produced. 

Upaulcdra. —In order to eluoidate how Cognition is produced, in what ciroumstanees, and 
from what oauses, he says : 

II c I n ^ II 

WHf’nfvt Jnflma-nirddeSe, in the differentiation of a particular cog¬ 
nition. JMna-nifpatti-vidhi$i, mode or process of produc¬ 

tion of cognition, swi: Uktah, stated, described. 

3. The mode of the production of Cognition is being descri¬ 
bed, in connection with the differentiation of a particular Cognition. 
—312. 

A oognition should be marked o£E or distinguished from other 
cognitions, in respect of the mode of its production, in respect of its 
subject matter, and in respect of its property.. .Now, differentiation of 
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participle affix Teta is used in the sense of incipient aotion.-r—3. 


Vivfiti —What is theoaase of oognition ? There being this expect* 
an.qy,he. says : „ - . •>. .. . 

‘ JMna-nirddeSe,’ i. e., in the third (book, where enunciation o' 
cognitiop has been made. There too the process of the production of 
cognition "has been described. The meaning is that the causes of cogni¬ 
tion -Iiav.o been Mentioned in the ‘aphorism, “ That (i.e., knowledge) 
which is produced from the contact of the soul, the sense and the object, 
is other (than a false mark) n (III 1. 18.) Thus, the soul is the combi¬ 
native cause of cognition, - conjunction Of the soul and the mind is the 
non-combinative cause, a*nd contact-or contiguity of the* object is the 
efficient cause. This has been mentioned in that very aphorism. It 
should be observed that the causality of oontaot has been stated under 
■the topic of perception. 

Substance is the cause of cognition of Attributes and Actions. 
L T paskdra.— 1 B.e describes the mode of produotion (of oognition) : 

n c i ? i a u 

Gnna-karmmasu, Attributes and Actions, tfitTfig Sannikrif- 
te?u, being in contact, JB&na-niepatteh, 1 of the production of 

cognition. jfRf, dravyatn, substance. K&ranam, cause. 

4. Substance is the cause of the production of cognition, 
where Attributes and Actions are in contact (with|the senses).—-313. 

Substance is the cause of the cognition which is produced in respect 
of attributes, e■ g., colour, etc., and in respect of actions, 8. g., throwing 
upwards, etc;,‘ Both of them are apprehended only in so far as they 
inhere in substances appropriate or perceptible to the senses. Hence 
it.is the appropriateness* or perceptibility of the substances which deter¬ 
mines their perceptibility. "Ifis’by substance, moreover, that their 
contact with the senses is constituted, they being apprehended by means 
of'their combination with the conjunct*(i. e., Substance whioh is con¬ 
junct with the sense). Altbogh there is apprehended the odour of dis¬ 
persed particles of champaka flower, and of portions of camphor, which 
aie all imperceptible, yet it is substance, imperceptible though it be, 
which effects their oontacts. . Although perceptibility of substance is 
not a requisite in the apprehension of sound, yet sound is apprehneded 
Only as it is combined or inherent,, therein and hence this itself is the 
requisite. If it be asked, why is made this supposition of contact which 
is invisible ? we reply that the production of cognition, being 
an effect, necessitates the supposition of a cause. This is the import.—4. 

Substance is the cause of cognition of Oenus and Species also. 
lTpask6ra.--1}B deaoriboa anothar mod q .of. the grodnotjoa olkuawMaye s 
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SamAnya-vile^esu, in genera and species. «rar*Tnw«nWK 
S&m&nya-vi$e$a-abh&v&t, in consequence of the non-existence of genns 
and speoies. ««: Tatafc, thence, from substrata, qg Eva, alone, jrpni 
Jfi&nam, cognition. 

5. In consequence oflthe non-existence of Genus and Species 
in genera and species, cognition (of them) is due to that alone.—314. 

Existence is the (aummum) genus, its species are substanceness, 
attribute-ness and action-ness. These again are genera, and their 
species are earth-ness, etc., colour-ness, etc., throwing-upward-ness,, 
ate. Among these, omnisensuous cognition of the genera inhering in 
substance is due to that only, that is, due only to appropriate or per¬ 
ceptible, particular substratum, and also to combination with tha 
conjunct, combination with the combined with the conjunct, and com¬ 
bination with the combined, all these combinations being related to 
that substratum. OmniBensuous cognition, again, is produced, in the 
case of attribute, from combination with the combined with the 
conjunct; in the case of sound-uess, fco-noss, etc., from combination with 
the combined ; in the case of existence, from combination with the 
conjunct, from combination with the combined with the conjunct, and 
from combination with the combined. In the case of attribute, the 
proximity or contiguity which is the condition of perceptibility, is not 
constituted by combination with the conjunct, or combination. 

It may be objected : * Tatafc, eva,’ i. e., from contact with or 
oontiguity to their substrata alone—such delimitation or exclusion is 
not valid. Because in genus and in species also there do exist other 
genus and species. Contact with, or contiguity to, them also is a cause 
of cognition. In anticipation of this objection, he says, ‘ In consequence 
of the non-existence of genus and species.’ For genus and species do 
not exist in genus and species, since that would entail infinite regres¬ 
sion. The intuition of their mutual distinctions arises from their own 
forms or natures alone, or in this way, for instance, that the genus, 
bovine-ness, is cognised from the distinctness of the upddhi, adjunct or 
external condition, characterised by being present-in-all-bovine ari- 
mials ; while being absent from other than bovine animials. Similarly 
with regard to pot-ness, etc., also.—5. 

Genua and Species are causes of cognition of Substance, Attribute 

and Action. 

Upaikdra. It may bo asked : Am, in oonsequenoe of the non-existence of genua and 
speoies, cognition of genus and, speoies ia absolutely independent of them, is it (likewise 
absolutely independent of them in |the oase of subatanoe, attribute and notion also f He 
says, No : 
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HTHF winiMsi Sflra&nya-viSe?a-apeksaih, dependent upon genus and 
specios. Dravya-guna-karmrahasu, in respect of substance, 

attribute and action. 

6. (Cognition which is produced) in respect of Substance, 
Attributes and ' Action, (is) dependent upon genus and species. 
—315. 

« Cognition is produced ”—this is the subject in discourse. In 
respect l»f substance, attribute and action,ithere is no doubt cognition 
specialized with the content of substance-ness, attribute-ness and 
action-ness. Such specialized cognition, again, cannot be produced 
without the contact of the subject specified, that which serves to 
specify, a d the sense. Hence dependence upon genus and species is 
there necessary. For there is such specialized cognition as “ This is 
substance,” “ This is attribute,” “ This is action.” This is the 
import.—6- 

Substance, Attribute and Action are causes of cognition of Substance. 

Upcukdra. —Is, then, in the oase of substanoe also, oognition dependent only upon genus 
and speoies ? To remove this ouriosity, he says : 

spit II s 111 « # 

Dravye ,in substance. Dravya-guna-karmma- 

apek^aih, dependent upon substance, attribute and action. 

7. (Cognition), in the case of Substance, (is) dependent upon 
Substance, Attribute and Action.—316. 

« Cognition is produced”—this iB the subject in discourse. “ A 
white cow, possessing a bell, is going,”—this is a cognition. Here subs¬ 
tance, the bell, is the distinction or that which serves to specify; ‘whitf 
denotes an attribute ; * is going ’ denotes action. Thus in specialized 
cognition or intuition of a thing distinguished with the possession of 
something else, there cannot be non-apprehension of the distinction or 
that which serves to speoify, nor can such specialized intuition take 
place without relation to that which serves to specify. Hence in the 
cognition of substanoe there is dependence upon substance, attribute 
4 and action. Such is the import.—7. 

Attribute and Action are not causes of cognition of Attribute 

and Action. 

Upaakdra .—Is there, then, dependence upon attribute and aotion, also in the oaee of 
attribute and action ? He says, No : 

*1 u s \ X \ * tt 

imqrBta Guna-karmmasu, attributes and actions. Gu^a- 

k&rwma-abh&v&t, in consequence of the non-existence of attribute and 
action, Gupa-karmma-apek?aifa, dependent upon attribute and 

otion. * Na, not. Vidyate, exists. 
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.-■«. 8. (Cognition), dependent upon Attribute and Aotior^ does 
not.exist in the case of Attributes and Actions, inasmuch as : Attrir 
bute and Action do not exist in Attribute and Action.:—317. „ 

“ Cognition ” is the coiqjjlement of the aphorism. Sinoe there ia 
no cognition of attribute as distinguished yith the possession of an- 
'othfer' attribute, and since there is no'cognition of action as dis¬ 
tinguished with the possession of another action, there is no cognitfoft 
thereof, which is dependent upon attribute,and action. Tor there- 
exists no attribute ,in an attribute nor action in actions, whereby.they 
might appear as distinctions in them.This is.the import.—8. 

, Combination (os well as Attribute ) is a cause.of Cognition. 

Upaskdra ,.—Lest it might ba oskod that sinoe there is manifestation of attribute anil 
action jin the oo^nitions thereof), why there should not be dependence upon attribute and' 
•Qtion in the oognition of attribute and in the oognition of aotion, so he begins another 
topio in reply to that : 

wwifiw: ^ 

ll c I \ I S. II 

ShmavSyinat, of thfst '. in which, combination exists, the 
substratum. 6 vaityut, from whiteness. 6 vaitya-buddheh, 

from oognition of’whiteness. Cha,‘an-d. Svete, in a white object. 

Buddhib, cognition, ^ Te, they.'i^'Ete, these. K&ryya- 

kftrania-bhiite, related as effect and cause. 

9. The cognition, (‘ It is white ’) in respect of a white object, 
(results) from whiteness of the substance in which combination of 
whiteness exists, and from the cognition of whiteness. These two,, 
(cognition of white object, and cognition of whiteness), are related 
as effect and cause.—>318. 

By using the' term ‘Samavtiyinah’.he states the causality of relation. 
Thus, inasmuch as combination of attribute does not exist in attribute, 
and inasmuch as combination of action does not exist in action, in 
their respective cognitions there is no dependence upon attribute and. 
action as distinguishing marks or qualifications ; but there does exist 
dependence upon attribute and action as subject-matter or objects of 
cognition. This being so, it is stated that in the case of such intuitions 
as “ A white conch shell,” the combination of whiteness, the attribute 
whiteness, and the cognition of whiteness as a distinction or that which 
serves to specify, are the causes. So that relation with the distinction, 
the distinction, and cognition of them are the causes of specialized 
perceptual oogififiitfii. Heteby Js prbved all'.that has been stated, 
before.—9. 

Bhafya.—reads VIII. i. 9 as two aphorisms, viz., Samavdyinah. 
aVattydchchhanya buddheScha ivete buddhih, and Ta ete kdryakdrana - 
bhUte. ’ ■ 
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i Exception to the above. In the ease of Substance*, Cognition is not • 

a cause of cognition. 

«»* '• ■ 

Upaskdra.^-It may bo objected. As in the oase of “ possessing a. bell,” cognition of 
snbstanoe (e. g., the oow possessing the bell) is depondent upon substanoe (e. g., the bell), so 
•also in the owe of,(the serial cognitions of) “ It is a pillar,” It is a jar,” eto., where the 
tlie cognition does not embraoe another substanoe as a distinction, oognition of (the'first) 
substanoe, (the pillar), is the oause (of the oognition of the seoond substanoe, jar), 
<and so or). Thus nowhere oan there he oognition of substanoe in the first instanoe 
«r at first hand. > 

, II u I t I II 

jpJfJ Dravyefhyiri substances. urfhewOTnCnis An-itara-itara-kAranftl), 
not causes, one of another. 

10. In the case of Substances, (cognitions are) not causes of 
one another.—319. 

Accoodingly he says. 

“ Cognitions ” is the complement of the aphorism. Cognition of 
the jar, even though it takes place immediately after the cogbition of 
the pillar, is yet not the effect of the! cognition of the pillar, inasmuch 
as the pillar cannot properly be the distinction of, or that which serveB 
to specify, by being containediin, the jar.—10. 

■ The exception explained. 

Upatkdra .—It may bo urged that the sequonoe of the oognitions of the water-pot, the 
cloth, eto,, is observed, and that that sequenoe is due only to the relation of effeot add 
cause. 8o he says : 

*>«<pbsw ssssifeuni sr 
u c m «n 

KAraaa-ayaugapadyftt, l from non-simultaneity of 
causes. ST UVIS OT W. Orapa-Kram&t, from succession of oanses. * Cha, 
and- Ghata-pata- 6 di-bnddhin 6 m of the oognitions of the 

water-pot, the cloth, etc. sot: Kramafc, succession, w Na, not. 
Hetu-phala-bh&v&t, in consequence of the relation of oause and effeot. 

11. The sequence of the cognition of the water-pot, the cloth, 
etc., (results) from the sequence of their causes, due to the non¬ 
simultaneity of the causes, and not in consequence of the relation 
of cause and effect (amongs the cognitions.)—320. 

The sequence of the cognitions of the water-pot, the cloth, etc., is 
dependent upou the sequence of their causes, %nd not dependent upon 
the relation of cause and effect. If it be asked, where the sequenoe of 
oenses itself comes from, so he says, ‘ from the non-sunuiteneity of the 
causes.’ Simultaneity of oognitions has been denied or disproved? 
Hence there, is not, simultaneity also of diverse chapes of oognition, If, 
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on the other hand, there Were simultaneity of causes, it would entail 
simultaneity also of effect, and thus the argument that non'production 
of simultaneous cognitions is the mark of the existence of the mind, 
would be shattered. This is the import.—11. 

Here ends the first chapter of the eighth book in the Commentary 
pf Sankara upon the Vaifiefika Aphorisms. 

Vivfiti- —The sequence or order, in the form of antecedence and 
subsequence, of the cognitions of the water-pot, cloth, etc., arises, not 
from the relation of cause and effect amongst them, but from the order, 
or the antecedence and subsequence, of the contacts, etc., of the water- 
pot, cloth, etc., (with the senses), which contacts are the causes of those 
cognitions. The word ‘ cha,’ and, implies the addition of non-simul¬ 
taneity which is not mentioned here, and this word is to be construed 
after the word sequence or order. The meaning, therefore, is this that 
the non-simultaneity of the cognitions of the water-pot, cloth, etc., is 
due to the non-simultaneity of their causes, e. g., contacts with senses> 
etc. Where, however, simultaneity of the contacts, etc., of the water-pot 
and the cloth exists, there is simultaneously produced’a collective cogni¬ 
tion of all the objects in contact with the senses for the time being. 
Hence it is also to be understood that simultaneity of effects follows 
from simultaneity of causes,i and non-sequence of effects from non¬ 
sequence of causes. 

Understanding or Intelligence, buddhi, is primarily divided into 
presentation, anubhUti, and representation, smfiti. Presentation, 
according to the doctrine of Kan&da, is again two-fold, being divided 
into perception pratyaksa and inference, anumdna. Perception is of 
six kinds, as derived from smelling, etc , (t. e. t from the five external, 
and the internal, senses) ; and is two-fold, as discirminative, savikal- 
paka, and non-discriminative, nirvikalpaka ; and two-fold, as ordinary 
or popular, laukika, and super-ordinary or hyper-popular, alaukika. 
Inference, again, is three-fold, as produced by illation from only positive 
conditions, kevala-anvayi, or purely agreemental ; from only negative 
conditions kevala-vyatireki or differential; and from both positive and. 
negative conditions Sdmdnyato-drifta, or inference from commonly 
observed marks. For example, “ This is expressible by words, inas¬ 
much as it is knowable,” etc., are illations from purely positive condi¬ 
tion (or by Mill’s method of agreement). “ Earth differs from other 
substances, inasmuch as it is possessed of odour,” and the like are illa¬ 
tions from purely negative conditions, (or by Mill’s method of differ¬ 
ence) ; and “ The mouiitain is fiery, inasmuch as it smokes,” and the 
like are illations from both positive and negative conditions (or by 
Mill’s method of agreement and difference.) Representation, reproduc¬ 
tion or memory, on the other hand, is uniform, dependent on that form 
of Samskdra which is called Bhdvand or permanent mental impression,, 
having the same form as the original presentation and dependent upon 
certain cognition in which inattention played no part. In another 

{ joint of view also, understanding is two-fold, science or correct know- 
edge, pramd, and nescience or incorrect knowledge, apramd. Science- 
is cognition in a certain form of that which has that form. Nescience- 
is cognition in a certain form of that in which there is non-existenc* 
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of that form. Understanding or Intelligence is also two-fold accord¬ 
ingly as it is divided into doubt, saniaya, and certitude, niSchaya. 
Doubt is a cognition whereof the form is (mutually) repugnant exis¬ 
tence and non-existence in one and the same object; oertitudein regard 
to a thing is cognition in the form thereof, and not in the form of the 
non-existence thereof. In this doctrine, in the case of cognition of 
similarity, and in that of knowledge of terms, an inference takes place 
by the production of a judgment respecting the inferential mark, 
subsequently thereto. Evidence or proof, pramdna, is of two kinds, 
perception and inference ; and science is exact experience or correct 
presentation or presentation in accordance with reality. Tnis will be 
explained by the author of the aphorisms himself in the sequel. 
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BOOK EIGHTH—CHAPTER SECOND. 

Cognition of a doubly specialized ndture , illustrated. 

Upcukdra .—Haring described the mode of production of peroeptual oognition, both 
discriminative and non-disoriminative, now the author, with a view to describe the per¬ 
ception of (a doubly specialized nature, or) the being specialized in the specialized, gives a 
few examples: 

-.w'k rUTt frf vfcafcrfirfe lie I Hill 

Siqg Ayam this. E§ah that. Tvaya, by you. gitf Kritam, 

done. Bhojaya, feed gWH Enam, him. ffa Iti, such, Buddhi- 

apeksam, dependent uponunderstanding or cognition. 

1. ‘ This,’ ‘ That,’ ‘ Done by you,’ 4 Feed him’—such (cogni¬ 

tions are) dependent upon Understanding.—321. 

The cognition, ‘this,’ arises in respect of an object which is near, 
and, ‘that,’ in respect of an object which is distant. ‘By you’—such 
cognition, coloured with the characteristic of being an agent, presup¬ 
poses or depends upon the cognition that he is independent in the 
action. The cognition of the act, namely,‘done,’ de: ends upon the 
cognition that it is the subject of the operation of the instrument of 
acti >u. The cognition, ‘feed,’ depends upon the cognition that ho is 
tho agent in the act of feeding, and also the employer of the instru¬ 
ment. The cognition, ‘him,’ depends upon the cognition that he is (he 
subject of the operation or relation of the fed and the feeder. Similar 
other instances of cognition, dependent upon cognition, should bo 
understood — 

Dependence of cognition upon cognition,explained. 

Upashtra .—Ho Buys that this dependence of cognition upon oognition in some oases) 

is proved by induction from agreement and ditforenoe: 

djf ii c i r i * ii 

Dristesu, in the case of objects seen. Bhavttt, from their 

existence or appearance. A-dristesu, in the case of objects unseen. 

Abht\v&t, from their non-existence or non-appearance. 

* 2. (Such cognitions depend upon previous other cognitions), 

inasmuch as they appear in respect of objects seen, and do not 
appear in respect of objects unseen.—322. 

When the contiguous object of the cognition ‘This;’ the object, 
though distant yet presented in consciousness, of the cognition ‘That,’ 
the object, re., the contiguous agent, of the cognition ‘By vou;’ the 
object, i. e., the action, of the cognition‘done;’the object, re , the em¬ 
ployer and the employed, of the cognition ‘Feed;’ the object, i. e., the 
occupation of both of them, of the cognition ‘Him/—when these objects 
come into contact with the senses, then such cognition is produced. 
Whereas with reference to unseen objects these cognitions do not 
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appear. Hence this (i.e-, the dependence of cognition upon cognition 
can be inferred from agreement and difference. This is the mean¬ 
ing.—2. 

Substance, Attribute and Action are called artha or object. 

Upaskdra. —Ho now begins another topio : 

up? II s I * l \ it 

Arthah object, fffr Iti, such. Dravya-guna-karm- 

masu, in respect of substance, attribute, and action. 

3. (The Vaisesikas apply) the term, object, to Substance, 
Attribute and Action.—323 

Of these, i. e., Substance, Attribute and Action, the characteristic 
of being sought after or apprehended (by the senses) or objectified in 
such and such ways, has been stated. Hence, ‘(It is) an object/—such 
is the terminology of the VaiSesika thinkers with regard to 'hem, inas¬ 
much as as they are presented by the term, object. Accordingly it has 
been said by Professor Prasastadeva, “The characteristic of being 
denoted by the term, object, belongs to the three.”—3. 

IV- ii. 2, re-called. 

Upaskdra. —He introduces auother topic. 

II 5 I * I 9 II 

Dravyesu, under substances. TOTWVW. Paficha-4tmakatvam, 
penta-substantiality, the characteristic; of being a compound of five 
substances, Prati?iddham, denied, contravened. 

4. In (the topic dealing with the ascertainment of) Substances, 
(the theory) that bodies, etc., are a compound of five elements, has 
been refuted.—324, 

‘Under substances’—the term indicates the topic of the determina¬ 
tion <>f the predicable, substance. By the aphorism (IV. ii. 2, supra)”, 
“Of things perceptible and imperceptible, etc.,” the penta-substantiality 
of the body, etc., that is to say, (the theory, that they are compounds 
of five elements, ‘pratifiddham/ has been refuted. As a variety of 
constituent causes does not belong to the body, so also it does not belong 
to the senses of smell, etc., which are going to be described, It, there¬ 
fore, becomes proved that the senses are uniformly percipient of their 
corresponding attributes. This is the import.—4. 

The Sense of Smell is constituted by the element of Earth. 

Upaskdra .—He states the proposition for whioh the topio was begun : 

V w H c: I 3 I ll 
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Blulyastv&t, by reason of preponderance or predominance. 

G&ndha-vatv&t, by reason of possession of smell. w Cha, and. 

Prithivi; earth. nrotrr% Gandha-jff&ne, in (the constitution of) that 
by which smell is perceived, i. e., the olfactory sense. Prakritih, 
matter, material cause, essence. 

5. By reason of (its) predominance, and of possession of 
Smell, Earth is the material cause of the olfactory sense.—325. 

That by which smell is cognised, is ‘ gandha-jfutnam,’ thiit is, the 
olfactory sense. Therein ‘ prithivi,’ Earth, alone is ‘ prakritih,’ the 
material cause. It may be asked, why is it so ? Accordingly he says 
‘ gandha-vatv&t for it has been said already that that which possesses 
smell cannot be originated by that which isivoid of smell. The posses¬ 
sion of smell (by the olfactory sense) or its odorousness is proved from 
the rule or well-known uniformity of nature that the external senses 
themselves possess attributes similar in kind, to those which are appre¬ 
hensible by them. If it be urged, how then can there be such unifor¬ 
mity that the characteristic of being the revealer of smell does not 
belong to the other members of the body but only to the olfactory sense- 
organ, even when terreue-ness belongs to all of them without distinction ? 
So lie says ‘ bhuyastv&t.’ It is the being constituted or originated by 
terrene particles uninfluenced by other substances, which is called 
* bliuyastvftm,’ ‘ predominance.' This, ‘ bhuyastvam,’ is a technical 
term, and has been so used in the kindred system (i. e., the Nydya- 
Stitram) also.—5. 

Similarly the Senses of Taste, Colour and Touch are respectively 

constituted by the Elements of Water, Fire and Air. 

Upaskdra .—He extends (he argument to the other senses : 
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Tathft, in like manner. VTTT: Apah, waters, ftu: Tejah, fire epj: 
V&yulj, air. ^ Cha, and. Rasa-rupa-sparsa-avi4e$at be¬ 

cause of the non-difference of taste, colour and touch. 

6. In like manner, Water, Fire and Air (are the material 
causes of the sense-organs of Taste, Colour and Touch), inasmuch 
as there is no difference in the Taste, Colour and Touch (which they 
respectively possess, from what they respectively apprehend).—326. 

‘ The material causes of the organs of the tongue, the eye, and the 
skin’—this is the complement of the aphorism. Water, etc., are then 
respectively the material causes of the tongue, etc-, inasmuch as the 
latter respectively apprehend the objects with which they are uniformly 
related. Here too it is ‘ bhfiyastvajfa,’ * predominance,’ which governs 
the uniformity (that the characteristics of being the revealer of taste, 
etc., belong respectively to the tongue, etc.) ft has .been declared thit 
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it is the rule or uniformity that the tongue, etc., possess particular 
attributes of the same kind as are apprehensible by them, that is the 
proof of the possession of taste, etc., by the tongue, etc. Likewise the 
organ of hearing is only a portion or division of Ether confined within 
the hollow of the ear and favourably influenced by particular adriatam 
or destiny.—6. 

Here ends the second chpater of the eighth book in the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the VaiSesika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK NINTH—CHAPTER FIRST. 

Perception, e. g., of antecedent non-existence is prodv,ced by other means 
than conjunction or combination. 

Upatkdra.' —After the determination. of popular or ordinary perception produced 
from oontaot or contiguity in the form of cither oonjunolion or combination, the author 
begins the ninth book of whioh the objeot is to demonstrate ordinary or popular and super- 
ordinary or hyper-popular perception produced from proximity or presentation due to other 
oauses: 

HP'Tf* II S. \\ \ \ II 

Kriy&-guna-vyapadesa-abhav&t, in consequence of 
the non-existence of application or predication of action and attribute, 
qpp pr&k, prior, antecedently. SRfcf A-sat, non-existent. 

1. In consequence of the non-application of Action and 
Attribute (to it), (an effect is) non-existent prior (to its produtcion V 
—227. 

‘An effect,’—such is the complement of the aphorism. ‘Prak ’ i. e 
prior to the production of the effect, ‘an effect,’ e. y., a water-pot/ cloth! 
etc., ‘a-sat,’ (»'. e., non-existent), that is to say, the counter-opposite or 
contradictory of the contemporaneous non-existence of its own pro¬ 
ducer. Here the reason is the impossibility of the application of action 
and attribute. If tho effect, e. </., a water-pot, etc., were really existent 
during that time also, then it would be affirmed to possess action and 
attribute. As in the case of a water-pot already produced reference 
can be made to it in such forms as “The water-pot is at rest,” “The 
water-pot is in motion,” “The water-pot is seen to possess colour ” etc 
.there can be no reference made to it in like manner also prior 'to its 
production. It is therefore inferred that the water-pot is during that 
time, non-existent, And this, antecedent non-existence; in such cases 
as while straws are in the course of weaving or threads in the course 
of joining, or when clay is placed on the potter’s wheel, while the 
activity of the potter, etc., is yet going on, is the universally experien¬ 
ced perceptual cognition that there will be in that place a mat or a 
piece of cloth, or a water-pot, inasmuch as such cognition takes place 
as soon as the eyes are opened. Here proximity or presentation con¬ 
stituted either by conjunction or by combination cannot be the cause 
of the cognition. Hence proximity or presentation in which the thing 
in itself or the qualification or distinction of that which is connected 
with the sense, (indriya samboddha vi§e§anat&) is here the necessary 
condition of perception. It oannot be said that in this explanation 
there is mutual dependence (of cause and effect) in as much as the- 
distinction of antecedent non-existence being existent, there is percep¬ 
tion of it and the perception being existent, there exists the distinction 
for the characteristic of being the distinction is here really the proper 
or essential form of both the cause and the effect and it is capable of 
producing perception in which both are mutually involved and* that is- 
really existent even prior to the perception so it has been deolared in. 
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the Nydya-Vdrtika, “la the case of combination as well as if Non-exis¬ 
tence, the relation of rii^sna that which serves to specify and viScsya 
that which is specified, (is the proximity between the sense and the 
object)” 

This same antecedent non-existence is productive of its counter- 
opposite (that is, the object not yet existent). For when a water-pot 
is produced, it is not produced just at that very moment. Even though 
the other (partial) causes existed at the time, the imperfectuess of the 
cause, being pursued, should pursue only the imperfectness consisting 
of the antecedent non-existence of the water-pot itself. If it be 
objected that the (antecedently non-existent) water-pot itself would 
then be an impediment to its own production; our reply is that since, 
by its non-existence at the time, it constitutes the absence of impedi¬ 
ment, its causality should not be thrown away. Nor can it be objected 
that the water-pot itself constituting the non-existence of its antecedent 
non-existence, it would follow that its antecedent non-existence will 
again appear when the water-pot is destroyed; for, the destruction of 
the water-pot also is repugnant to its antecedent non-existence, so 
that there can be no appearance of a contradictory also during the 
existence of another contradictory. For the contradiction between 
them is not merely spati il, so that they might be simultaneous like (the 
genera of) bovine-ness and h >rse-ness. The contradiction is temporal 
also, and therefore how can they be existent at one and the same 
time?—1. 

Note .—In this and the few following aphorisms, the author deals with the topic of 
Hon-r.xiitence. Now, non-oxistonoe is primarily divided into two kinds, samsarga-abhdva 
and anyonya-abhdva. Anyonya-abhdva or reoiprooal non-existonoe is characterised as non- 
existonoo of whioh ithe counter-opposite (*'. e., the objeot non-existent) is determined by 
tho relation of identity; in other words, it is equivalent to absence of identity, that is, 
difference. Samsarga-abhdva or relational .non-existence is non-existonoe other than 
reoiprooal non-existence, and it is sub-divided as anleoedent, consequent, and absolute 
non-oxistenoes. 

Bhdsya. —Non-Existence is not the seventh predicable inasmuch as 
absolute non-existence, e. g. } a castle in the air, is not a predicable at 
all, while non-existence of the existent, in the forms of non-produotioh, 
destruction, and absence of identity, cannot exceed the number of 
the six-predicables. 

Consequent non-existence also is proved by perception and inference. 

U’paskdra.—Ke states that another (form of, non-existenoe is established by the force 
< f cognition, 

II S. IU S II 

Sat, existent. A-sat, non-existent. 

2. The existent (becomes) non-existent.—328. 

As the non-existence of the effect, prior to the operation of the 
cause, is proved by perception and inference, so is it proved by percep¬ 
tion and inference, after the operation of a club, etc., which destroys 
it, that a really existent effect, e. g ., a water-pot, etc., is now non¬ 
existent. And this same non-existence is commonly described as 
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annihilation or destruction (or consequent or emergent non-existence.) 
For there arise such cognitions as that the water-pot is now destroyed, 
annihilated, that the letter ga which was heard before, no longer exists, 
etc. This is the import.—2. 

The existent is a different thing from the non-existent, so that 
after annihilation there can be no continuation of existence. ' 

Upaskdra.—lt may be objeoted : It is the aamo water-pot that under a particular 
condition gives rise to the idea, or conventional use, of annihilation ; and not that the 
annihilation of the water-pot ia different from the water-pot : 

sro-r: u s. \ % i ^ 11 

tircra: A-satah, from the non-existent. faqppirwnWTffTSIff, Kraiyti-guna- 
vyapadeSa»abhiiv&t, in consequence of the non-existence of reference- 
by, or predication of, action and attribute. Artha-antaram, 

a different object. 

3. (The existent is) a different object (from the non-existent), 
inasmuch as Action and Attribute cannot be predicated of the non¬ 
existent.—329. 

Accordingly he says : 

“ The existent ”—such is the complement of the aphorism. The 
existent is a different object from the non-existent. If it be asked, 
How ? So he says, ‘kriyU-guna-vyapadeia-abhilvAt.’ For there can 
be no suoh predication, during the period of annihilation also, as 
“ The water-pot remains,” “ The water-pot exists at this moment,” 
“ The water-pot possesses colour,” “ Bring the water-pot,” etc. In 
consequence of this difference, therefore, the existent is a different 
thing from the non-existent.—3. 

* Bhdfya .—Whatrver is non-existent prior to its apperance as an 
effect, is non-existent only by the nature t>f an effect, but is really 
existent at the time by the nature of a cause, and that, therefore, it is 
essentially different from absolute non-existences. 

Reciprocal non-existence or absence of identity, explained. 

Upash&ra .—Antecedent and consequent non-existenoes being proved, the present 
aphorism is laid down with the purpose of j roving mutual or reciprocal non-axistenoo : 

II & III 9 II 

^ Sat, the existent. ^ Cha, and, also. A-sat, non-existent. 

4. The existent also is non-existent.—330. 

Where a really existent water-pot etc., are spoken of as being non¬ 
existent, there non-existence of identity is perceived. For there arise 
such cognitions “ The horse is non-existent by the nature of the cow,” 
44 The oow is non-existent by the nature of the horse,” “ Apiece of cloth 
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ig non-existent by the nature of a water-pot,” -“A piece of cloth is a not- 
water-pot,” “A cow is a not-horse,” “ A horse is a not-oow,” etc. Now, 
“ A cow possesses reciprocal non-existence with a horse,” “ A water- 
pot possesses reciprocal non-existence with a piece of cloth,”—it is this 
reciprocal non-existence, otherwise called absence of identity, that 
appears in the above cognitions. Here identity is that which de¬ 
termines the counter-oppositeness or contrariety (of absence of 
identity). And this (reciprocal) non-existence has the same substratum 
or denotation or extension as its counter-opposite (i. e., identity); for 
there is such cognition as that the water-pot is not the ground (on 
which it lies). It is also eternal, for it is impossible that there should 
be at any time identity between a water-pot and a piece of cloth.—4. 

In addition to antecedent, consequent, and reciprocal, non-existence, 
there is absolute non-existence. 

Upatkdra ,.—Now he describes the fourth (kind of) nou-ezistenoe called absolute 
nonezistenoe. 

WT II M I * II 

Yat, that, which, w Cha, and. Any at, different. 

A-sat, ti on-existent. epf: Atah, from these, i. e., antecedent, consequent, 
and reciprocal, non-existents. q^Tat, that. A-sat, non-existent. 

5. And that which is a different non-existent from these, is 
(absolutely) non-existent.—331. 

‘ Atah,’ from the three foremention ed non-existences, ‘yat anyat 
a-sat tat a-sat/ (that which is a different non-existent is non-existent) 
i. c., that is absolute non-existence. The word ‘a-sat’ (non-existent) is 
in both the places used in a substantive sense. Of these, one ‘a-sat/ 
is the subject and the other ‘ a-sat’ is the predicate in apposition with 
the subject. The meaning of the aphorism, therefore, comes to be this 
that non-existence which is different from the three fore-mentioned non¬ 
existences, is absolute non-existence. Amongst these, antecedent non¬ 
existence is limited in the future or at the end, consequent non¬ 
existence is limited in the past or at the beginning, and reciprocal 
non-existence has the same substratum or extension as its counter¬ 
opposite ; but absolute non-existence differs from all the three. Hence 
it is the fourth (kind of) non-existence.—5. 

Vivfiti .—There are three things repugnantto absolute non-existence, 
vix., the counter-opposite or the object non-existent, its'antecedent non¬ 
existence, and its consequent non-existence. The ancients teach that the 
cognitions that dark colour does^iot exist (after baking) in a red water- 
pot, and that red colour does not exist (before baking) in a dark water-pot, 
are conversant about consequent and antecedent non-existences, but not 
absolute non-existence. The moderns, on the other hand, maintain that 
consequent and antecedent non-existences are not repugnant to absolute 
non-existence and hence that there certainly is absolute non-existence 
also by reference to annihilation, production, etc. They hold that when 
a water-pot, etc., previously removed, are brought back to a place, 
there is no cognition of the absolute non-existence of the water-pot, so 
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long as the water-pot exists, inasmuoh as the time during which the 
water-pot is existent does not constitute connection with non-existence. 
Some, again, teach that when there has formerly stood in any place a 
water-pot, and this has been removed and brought back again, there 
arises in this case cognition of a fourth kind of non-existence under 
the aspect of connection ( Samsarga-abhdva ), called temporary non¬ 
existence, and not of absolute non-existence. 

Causes of the perception consequent non-existence. 

Upaskdra .—He nowibegins another section and therein states the oauses of the peroeption 
of oonsequent uon-existonoo : 

sr«N*fv n s. 111 $ h 

SRTfJ A-sat, non-existent, Iti, such. BhAta-pratyakga- 

abh&vilt, because of the non-existence of the perception of a past object. 

Bhuta-smriteh, because of the recollection of a past object. 

Virodhi-pratyakfa-vat, similar to the perception of the 
contradictory or opposite. 

6. “(It is) non-existent ”—such (perceptual cognition) is similar 
to the perception of the counter-opposite (of non-existence), because 
(in both cases) there is non-existence of the perception of that which 
is past and gone, and there is recollection of the past.—332. 

* A-sat iti ’ ; By the word, * iti,' he indicates cognition in the form 
of perception. Thereby (it is obtained that) there is such perceptual 
cognition as “ The water-pot is non-existent,” “ The water-pot has 
been destroyed,” “ The water-pot is now in a state of annihilation.” 
An example of this cognition is given by ‘ virodhi-pratyaksa-vat ' ; as 
there is clear perception of the counter-opposite (of existence) e. g. t a 
water-pot, etc., so there is of its annihilation or consequent non-exis¬ 
tence also. The reason of this stated as‘bhflta-pratyak^a-abh&vat/ which 
means, because there is non-existence of the perception of ‘ bhuta,’ i. e., 
a water-pot, etc., which having been first produced have been subse¬ 
quently destroyed. Hereby the non-apprehension of the (once) appre¬ 
hensible is stated. There, again, the following argument is confirma¬ 
tory (of the perceptual cognition) : If there were a water-pot here, 
it would be seen, as the place is seen ; but it is not visible ; therefore 
there is none. He mentions another auxiliary cause : ‘ bhuta-smritelJ, , 
which means, because there is recollection of the counter-opposite, e. y., 
a water-pot, etc., which is past and gone. Hereby recollection of the 
counter-opposite is stated.—6. 

Vivfiti. —The four kinds of non-existence being explained, the per¬ 
ception of consequent non-existence is explained. 

‘ A-sat, iti,’ “ The water-pot is non-existent," The water-pot is 
destroyed,” “ The water-pot is annihilated,”—such perception, ‘virodhi- 
pratyakpa.vat,’ is similar to the perception of the water-pot which is the 
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counter-opposite' (of its non-existence), that is to say, is proved by 
sense-experience and produced from the ordinary or popularly under¬ 
stood contact (of sense and object). Between them there is, however, 
this difference that the perception of the counter-opposite is produced 
from the conjunction of the eye, etc-, (with their objects), while the per¬ 
ception of consequent non-existence is produced from there being a 
modification or qualification (e, g., non-existence of water-pot in 
(“place possessing non-existence of water-pot”) conjoint with the eye, 
etc. He mentions another point of difference, viz., ‘ bhuta-prat,yak§a- 
abh&v&t.’ The meaning is that perception of consequent non-existence 
is produced from a cause in the form of the non-apprehension of the 
apprehensible consequent on the non-existence of the perception of the 
past, i. «., the counter-opposite, e. g., the water-pot, etc., and also from 
the recollection of the past water-pot etc., in other words, from cogni¬ 
tion of the counter-opposite, which cognition is here identical with 
recollection. Thus the perception of consequent non-existence is pro¬ 
duced from the non-perception of its counter-opposite as well as from 
the cognition of the counter-opposite, whereas the perception of the- 
counter-opposite is not so produced. There is, therefore, difference 
between them'in this respect also. This is the import. ‘It should be 
observed that recollection as such is not intended (in this aphorism, 
though the word has been used), but mere cognition is intended. That 
being so, the idea is this that as the water-pot, etc., are proved by 
perception, so also are their consequent non-existences. 

Causes of the perception of antecedent non-emiatence. 

Upa»b).rm. —Extending to lanteoodent non-existenoe the mode in whioh consequent. 
Hen-existenee is an objeot of perception, he gays : 

II S. I u vs n 

?T*rj TathA, similarly. A-bh&ve, in the case of (antecedent) 

non-existence. BhAva-pratyaksa-tv&t, in consequence of 

the perceptibility of the existent. "9 Cha, also. 

7. Similarly (there is perceptual cognition) of (antecedent) 
non-oxistence, in consequence also of the perceptibility of the 
existent.—333. 

Although this word, non-existence is a general terra, still from the 
context it signifies antecedent non-existence. As there is perceptual 
cognition in the case of consequent non-existence, so also in the case of 
antecedent non-existenee. Q —How? A —‘ BhAva-pratyksatv&t’ :‘praty- 
ak^atv&t,’ in consequence of the characteristic of being made an object 
of cognition by perception, ‘ bh&vasya,’ of straws, etc,, while these are- 
in the course of weaving (for a mat which is then antecedently non-exis- 
tent).Or, the meaning is this: ‘pratyakfatvftt,’ in consequence of the‘fit¬ 
ness’ (for the senses) or apprehensibility, ‘bh&vasya,’ of the substratum as 
well as of the counter-opposite (». e., the mat after production) j in¬ 
asmuch as the apprehensibility of the substratum as well as the appre¬ 
hensibility of the oounter-opposite govern the apprehension of Saipaarga- 
ahhdva or relational non-existenoe. The Word ‘ cha,’ also, brings 
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forward the recolleotion of the counter-opposite and the argument 
already stated (in the preceding aphorism, as contributory causes of 
the perception of autocedent non-existeuce.) (It is to be observed that), 
although antecedent non-existence has no beginning, and although 
consequent non-existence has no end, yet they are preceptible under 
particular conditions only.—7. 

Vivfiti■ —It may be asked, inasmuch as antecedent non-existence 
has no beginning, how is it that there is no perception of it long before 
the production of the conjunction of the two halves of a water-pot, 
etc., the fore-mentioned causes (of such perception) being possible at 
that time also? Hence the author adds, ‘bh&va-pratyak?atv&t.’ 
* Bh&va ' means the final collocation of causes, according to its deriva¬ 
tion from the root bhC, *to be’ by the affix ghafi, in the ablative sense 
that it springs from this. ‘ Bh&vapratyaksatv&t ’ means the state or 
condition of that whereof perception takes place by means of 1 bh&va.’ 
The resultant meaning of the term, therefore, is, because it must be mani¬ 
fested by the final collocation of causes- Thus, the import is, in the 
instance in question, there can be no perception of antecedent non-exis¬ 
tence in consequence of the non-existence of the final collocation of 
cause. 

Causes af the perception of reciprocal non-existence. 

Upnskdra.—Ho shows that reciprocal non-existenoe is an objeot of perception : 

' ii & i ? i c ii 

Etena, hereby. A-ghatah, not-water-pot. upft: A-gauh, 

not-cow- wrwf: A-dharmalj, not -dharma. «at Cha, and, also. 
Yy&khy&ta^, explained. 

8. Hereby also are explained * not-water-pot,' * not-cow,' 
not-dharma. , 334. 

‘ Etena'—by this term he extends (the causality of) the reoollection 
of the counter-opposite, apprehension of the substratum, and the argu¬ 
ment stated before. Non-apprehension of the apprehensible is the same 
in all cases. The word, ‘cha,’ also, has the object of bringing forward 
what has been stated before. ‘ A-dharmab’ : By saying that the 
reciprocal non-existence of dharma, merit, though it is supersensible, 
is an object of perception in its substratum, e. g., pleasure, knowledge, 
etc., he suggests that in the apprehension of reciprocal non-existence, 
apprehensibility of the counter-opposite is not the governing condition, 
but that only the apprehensibility of the substratum is the governing 
condition. How otherwise could the reciprocal non-existenoe of a 
fiend, in the form that the pillar is not a fiend, be apprehended in the 
pillar ? For, the non-apprehension of a fiend as being coincident or 
identical with the pillar is the cause of the apprehension of the re¬ 
ciprocal non-exiBtence of a fiend (in the pillar), and, it is again 
impossible, were the pillar identical with a fiend, that there should be 
such non-apprehension (of a fiend iu the pillar), since such non- 
apprehension is contradictory to, or contravened by, the existence of 
the entity (e. g., a fiend) wnich is the counter-opposite (of its non* 
existence.) 
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Objection. —Identity with a fiend is not in this instance the counter¬ 
opposite. Is it then a fiend ? But it may be that though it is present 
in the pillar, yet, like its gravity, it is not apprehended. Hence its 
non-apprehension would not be contradictory to the existence of the 
entity which is the counter-opposite, (viz., a fiend.) 

Answer. —It is not so, for, like the non-apprehension of the counter- 
opposite, the non-apprehension of that which determines the charac¬ 
teristic of being the counter-opposite, also causes the apprehension of 
non-existence. 

Objection. —The apprehension of reciprocal non-existence is depend¬ 
ent upon the apprehension of counter-opposite-ness, and counter-oppo- 
siteness is of the nature of the absence of reciprocal non-existence; 
and hence it follows that the apprehension of reciprocal non-existence 
is really dependent upon the apprehension of reciprocal nou-existence. 

Answer. —This is not the case; for, as has been already stated, it is 
a property which is cognised as being not present in any given subs¬ 
tratum, that determines the characteristic of being the counter-opposite, 
but the apprehension of that property also as that which determines 
counter-opposite-ness, is not the governing condition (of the apprehen¬ 
sion of reciprocal non-existence )—8. 

Vivfiti —The causes of the apprehension of reciprocal non-exis¬ 
tence are determination (or possession of attribution, or intrinsic form) 
in relation to the senses,— indriya-sambaddha-viSesanatd, —non-appre¬ 
hension of the counter-opposite, and cognition of the counter-opposite- 
The difference, however, is this that the perceptibility of the counter¬ 
opposite is the condition of apprehension of Samaarga-abh&va or rela¬ 
tional non-existence, whereas it is the perceptibility of the substratum 
that is the condition of apprehension of reciprocal non-existence. Thus, 
in spite of the super-sensibility of dharma or merit, there is no impedi¬ 
ment to the perception of its reciprocal non-existence in the sensible 
substratum thereof, e. g- y pleasure and the like. Whereas some have 
taught that perceptibility of both the counter-opposite and the sub¬ 
stratum is the condition of apprehension of relational non-existence, 
this is inaccurate; for, were this the case, since the perception of non¬ 
existence of fragrance in a stone, of non-existence of bitterness in 
treacle, of non-existence of colour in air, and of non-existence of touch 
as well as sound in ether would be impossible, their respective substrata 
would not be perceptible to the several senses cognisant thereof res¬ 
pectively. It is from this consideration that Paksadhara Miira has 
maintained that the perception of the destruction (or cessation) of the 
touoh of air is produced by the determination or qualification thereof 
by time conjoint with the skin. 

Perception of absolute non-existence, how produced. 

Uyatk&ra —Now in this aphorism he says that absolute noo-existenoe is an objeot inf 
perception: 

snp iu M u ii 

tPftf A-bhutaqi, not produced. W Na, nod. srfft Asti, exists, (ft Iti r 
this. smtW* An-artha-antaraai, not different objects. 
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9. That which has not been produced, does not exist;—this is 
an identical proposition.—335. 

That which was produced, at present does not exist—such cogni¬ 
tion rests upon annihilation, and is not conversant about, or does not 
bring out, the having been produced; whereas perceptual cognition 
which embraces simply this that it does not exist, reposes upon absolute 
non-existence. ‘ A-bh&tain,’ (that which has not been produced), 
denotes non-cognizance of production and destruction. The being 
‘an-artha-antaram,’ not different objects, also has the same purport 
only. For example, Earth-ness does not exist in Water, and Water- 
ness does not exist in Earth. For, were there Earth-ness in watery 
wholes, it would be perceived, but it is not perceived, therefore it does- 
not exist;—a reference to such argument is to be observed in this case 
also. We must, in like manner, hold that there is absolute non-exis¬ 
tence of a thing where such a thing will never be, nor even has been, 
produced. The cognition, on the other hand, in the form that it does not 
exist, of the non-existence in their substratum, of that which has been, 
and that which will be, depends upon consequent non-existence and ante- 
codent non-existence. Hence it is that this (absolutenon-existence) is de¬ 
signated as absolute or illimitable and as of trinal time or eternal.— 9. 

Vivfiti. —‘Na asti iti,’ perception in the form that something does 
not exist, whioji is ‘abhutam,’ not conversant about the past, ‘an-artha- 
antaram,’ that is, has for its object nothing but absolute non-existence, 
such as consequent non-existence etc. * * * *. The word ‘bhuta’ or 
past includes the future also. 

The perception, “The water-pot does not (now) cxiet in the room,” explained . 

UpaMra. —It may be objeotod: Tho non-existence of the water-pot in the roonv 
ia not absolute non-existenoe, because of tho oxistenoe of the water-pot there at Borne 
time or other. Nor is it either antecedent non-oxistanoe or consequent non-existenoe, 
for they appear only in oombinativo oauaee. Nor is it absolute non-existenoe undergoing 
production and destruction, for tho expression ‘absolute non-oxigtenoe undergoing pro- 
doution and destruction’ involves a oontradiotion in terms. Nor is it a fourth kind 
of aamaargu-abMva or non-existenoe of association, sinoa inithat oase the threo-fold division 
of the non-oxistenoe of association would be disproved. 

To meet this objection, he says : 

anfetf fa ng fa fru:»kit it®t» 

IT Na ; not. ufar Asti, exists, nj: Ghatah, water-pot. Gehe, in 
the room. Iti, such, ^ppf: Satal), existent. Ghatasya, of water- 

pot. rtarcfifsifcfw: Geha-samsarga-pratisedhafy, negation of association 
with the room. 

10. The water-pot does not exist in the room—such is (the 
form of) the negation of association of the existent water-pot with 
the room.—336. . 

(‘ Geha-sariisargir-pfati?etfha^ H means) the negation-or privation of 
1>h$ ^Sfociation or conjunction of the watet-pot with the room. And it 
would be simply absolute non-existenoe, if the water-pot do. not exist. 
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at any time whatever ; antecedent non-existence, in the case of the 
water-pot which will exist; and consequent non-existence, in the case of 
the water-pot which had its existence in the past. 

Objection. —That being so, the cognition should have been in this 
form that connection of the water-pot does not exist in the room. 

Amuter .—What is meant by ‘ the cognition should have been ' ? If 
it means ‘ the cognition of which the actual object or content is the 
connection of the water-pot, should have been,’ and so conveys the 
sense of inclusion, then what is desired is obtained. If, on the other 
hand, it means ‘(the cognition) which refers to or suggests that (i. e., 
connection of the warer-pot),’ then (we reply that), it is the reference 
to the substratum, viz., in the room, which leads to, and results in, the 
reference to the connection, inasmuch as it is the being the substratum 
that appears in the form of connection of the property (or conjunction 
of the contained.) 

Objection —Does then the water-pot really exist there ? 

Answer. —What do you mean by ‘ really exist '? Is it combined or 
conjunct ? It cannot be the first since there is in the room non-exis¬ 
tence, of the water-pot as combined with it (that is, since the room is 
not the material cause of the water-pot). Nor the latter, since there is 
denial of conjunction. 

Objection. —It would then follow that the water-pot, etc., are always 
present, inasmuch as there is everywhere denial only of the one or the 
other of their conjunction and combination. 

Answer. —This would not follow, since the denial itself of both of 
them is idontial with the denial of the water-pot. Are then the water- 
pot and its conjunction one and the same thing, whereby denial of con¬ 
junction of the water-pot would be the denial of the water-pot ? Are 
then the water-pot and its combination one and the same thing, where¬ 
by the admission itself of its combination would be the admission of the 
water-pot ? For, there is not presence of the water-pot there where 
both of them (conjunction and combination) are denied, whereby the 
water-pot might be in constant agreement. Thus it is the denial or 
negations of the admission or affirmation of something, that constitutes 
the denial or negation of that thing. . ( ^ 

Or, it may be that there is really absolute non-existence of the 
water-pot in the room in the relation of being in combination, and that 
it is this (absolute non-existence) that is the object of the cognition that 
the water-pot does not exist in the room ; as for example, (there is 
absolute non-existence of the water-pot) in the potsherd in the relation 
of being in conjunction. 

Objection. —Such being the case, the water-pot would be non-exis¬ 
tent, being the counter-opposite of the constantly present absolute 
non-existence. 

Answer .— It would be so, were it everywhere non-existent under the 
joint characteristics of being in conjunction and being in combi¬ 
nation—10. 
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Perception of the Soul, how produced, in the yogina who are (called) 

united. 

Upashdra .—Having thus ascertained popular perception having for its objeot exietenoe 
and non-exiatenoe, he begins a new section in order to ascertain the perception of the 
yogin* : 

anupuieuw^t: u s. i ? 11? i 

WWfa Atmani, in the aoul. SJTWWn: Atma-manasolj, of soul and 
mind. Samyoga-vi§e§at, from a particular conjunction. 

VHWhHm Atma-pratyak§am, perception of the soul. 

11. Perceptual cognition of the Soul (results) from a particu¬ 
lar conjunction of the Soul and the Mind in the Soul.—337. 

“ Knowledge is produced ”—such is the complement (of the aphor¬ 
ism.) Now,, the yogins or ascetics are divided into two classes ; those 
whose internal organs have been steadied in samddhi or deep medita¬ 
tion, and they are called united ; and those whose internal organs are 
no longer steadied in samddhi, and they are called disunited . Therein 
those who are united , having with eagerness fixed their mind on the 
object to be presented to it, are engaged in constant meditation ; and 
in them cognition of the^soul, of their own souls as well as of the souls 
of others, is produced. ‘ Atma-pratyaksaih’ means in the manner of the 
cognition in which the soul is the percept or object of immediate 
presentation or intuition. Although in ourselves and others also, 
cognition of the soul sometimes exists or appears, yet, as it is obscured 
by avidyd or nescience, it has been doolarod to be virtually non-existent. 
‘ Atma-manasolj samyoga-visesat ’ moans from particular contiguity 
between the soul and the mind, namely, a favourable influence by virtue 
bprn of yoga or holy communion.—11. 

Vivfiti--— Having examined perception produced through ordinary 
or physical presentation or contiguity, he now explains perception 
produced through super-ordinary or hyper-physical presentation or 
contiguity. 

* Atma-manaso^ samyoga-visesat,’ from the conjunction of the soul 
and mind, accompanied by the powor or virtue born of yoga, or holy 
communion ; 1 Atmani,’ there being effort or volition towards the origi¬ 
nation of understanding, (dfmrt^ineaning volition) on the authority of 
the lexicography : “ Soul or Atmd, Volition, Patience or Contience, 
Understanding (are synonymous),”—that is to say, when there arises 
the thought^ produced by volition towards the origination of under¬ 
standing ; ‘Atma-pratyaksam,’ j ereeption of one’s own soul as well as 
of the souls of others ; “ takes place,” this is the complement of the 
aphorism. 

Now, super-ordinary or hypher-physical presentation or contiguity 
is three-fold, according to its division as Sdmdnya-lak§a$A, having the 
form of the genus, jMna-lakaand, having the form of cognition, and 
yogaja-dharma, virtue or power born of holy communion. Therein 
yogaja-dharma is a particular merit or virtue produced by the practice 
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of yoga or holy- communion, and to the existence of which the Vedas, 
PurAnAs, etc., testify. It is again two-fold according to the two-fold- 
hess of the yog ins as those who are united or have attained to holy 
communion and those who are in the process of being united or are in the 
course of attaining to holy communion. Among them those are called, 
the united, who have subdued their mind or inner sense by the practice 
of yoga and have achieved the siddhis or ‘ powers,’ perfection or attain¬ 
ments by means of SamAdhi or meditation. It is they that are also 
called the specially united, on account of their possessing conspicuous 
or advanced yoga. Those who are in the process of being united are they 
whose minds are turned away from objects of the senses and who are 
immediate beholders of all objects through the accompaniment of con¬ 
templation. The present aphorism has been laid down with reference to 
such yog ins only. 

„Y of .—It would seem that the word viyukta has been differently used by SaAkara Mtira- 
and Jayandrdyatfa ; by the former in the sense of the ditunited, and by the latter as denoting 
those who ate specially united through the possession of highly adranoed yoga Vide /X t. IS 
infra, Upaskira. SaAkara Misra obviously does not reoogcise the distinction, made by 
Jayantlrayana, of the untied and those in the process of being united. Aooording to him, yogius 
are of rwo classes, namely, the untied and the ultra-united or dis-united. 

Omniscience of the united yogins, how possible. 

Upaskilra. —Do then the united have oognition in respeot of the-soul only? How there¬ 
fore can they possess omnisoienoe ! In replyito these possible queries, he says : 

pW: II I \ I ** u 

TathA, similarly, gcqptftg Dravya-antare^u, in the case of other 
substances. UHUTO Pratyak&am, perceptual. 

12. Perceptual (cognition is) similarly (produced) in the case 
of the other substances.—338. 

“ Cognition is produced ”—this is implied by the oontext. ‘TathA r 
means by the mind, only as favourably influenced by, or accompained 
with, the virtue or power, born of yoga or holy communion. 1 Dravya- 
antarefu ' means in respect of the four kinds of ultimate atoms, the 
mind, air, space, time and ether. By the term, substance, are included 
attribute, action and genus inhering in substance; the predicable, 
species, combination ; also gravity, elasticity, etc., appertaining to 
things which are not objects of perception ; and also volition, the source 
of vitality (or spontaneity), non-discriminative thought, dharma, 
adharma, etc., residing in the soul. For the favourable influence of the 
virtue or power born of yoga is equivalent to a perceptive apparatus ; 
otherwise omniscience would not be affirmed (of those who are 
united.!) —‘12. 

Omniscience belong also to those yogins who are ( called ) dis-united. 

t^paskdra.—Having detoribod the peroeptual oognition of tho united, ha now deioritoc 
th»t of th« disunited. 


'wn II a. I \ I \\ U 
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«rcr3(f$<IT*ffi'irciin: A-sam&hita-antakkaranftji, whose internal, organs 
are not attached to meditation. Upsaahrita-samAdhayahj 

who have given up meditation, ffarf Te$Am, thei r. Cha, also. 

13. They whose internal sense-organs are not attached to 
meditation, are those by whom meditation has been given up. They 
too (have perception of hidden and distant objects.)—339. 

‘ Upasamhrita-sam&dhayah ’ is simply an explication of ‘ asamAhita- 
antahkaranAh.’ Or, to the question, why they are called 1 asmAhita- 
antahkaranAb ’ ? the reply is given by 1 upasamhrita-samAdnayalj,’ 
meaning, because they are those by whom. ‘ SamAdhi ’ of which 
the essence is constant meditation, ‘ upasamhrita,' has been thrown 
Away. For they, being able to transced the senses through the 
influence pf Samddhi, absorption or intentness of mind on one 
acquiring Sarira-tiiddhi, powers over, or perfection of, the physical 
objoct only, and, organism, e. </., the power of attenuation, etc-, and 
Indriya-Siddhi, powers over, perfection of, the senses, a. <j., the power 
of hearing at a distance, i. clair-audienee, etc., and then feeling 
the insufficiency of SamAdhi itself, realise the need of other parctices 

as referred to in following and other texts of the Veda : 

There is need for it so long as I am 

not freed and fulfilled. They learn that every form of bhoi/a or 

experience whether agreeable or disagreeable, must be undergone, 
and that they will undoubtedly reach firm ground from which there is 
no fall, only after experiencing Karma-diaya, vehicles of karma, % 
physical organisms, previously merited or acquired, in different 
countries, divisions of the laud, peninsulas, etc., by different births as 
horses, elephant, birds, serpents, etc-, as well as by existence as celes¬ 
tials, sages, or men. They, therefore, make the whole universe of 
things, hidden and distant, the objects of their perception, the powers 
of their senses having been enlarged or heightened by the force 
of the virtuo or power born of Yoga. —13. 

Vivriti.— After describing the perception of the yoyin who is in 
course of union, he describes that of the yogin who has attained union. 

‘AsamAhita-antalikaranAh,’ those whose internal sense is destitute 
of tiamddhi or meditation ; ‘upasamhrita-sainAdhayalj,’ those by whom 
samAdhi or deep meditation has been consummated, that is, Carried to 
fruition, in whom are produced the various siddhis, perfections or 
attainments which are the fruit of or deep meditation;—such 

united yogins attain perception of souls and other substances. Such is 
the sense to be gathered from the aphorism. In fine, in the perception 
of the yoyin who is in course of union, there is need for dhydna, thought 
or contemplation, while in the perception of the yogin who is united, 
there is no need of samAdhi or meditation involving thought or con¬ 
templation. 

Ngte .—According to the vtvfitt, ‘the word ‘*samlhita*ptahkara$ah' would seem not to 
have syntactical connection in the approhiatn. The olasaifroatiou ’ of yopma, made by 
Jayan'ariyhya, is, therefore, so far unsatisfactory. 
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The Yog in'a perception of Substance, Attribute and Action, 
popularly explained. 

Upasbtra.—It may be objooted: In them (»’«., substanoei, eto.) oognition (of the Yog ins) 
is not mental, inasmuoh as the mind is not self-dependent outside its sphere. Nor is it a 
product of the external senses;.for, they apprehend, objeots, present. as. being oonneoted with 
them, depend upon "the development of oolour, eto.,‘as the oase may be, to the degree of 
peroeptibility, and particularly depead also upon light, eto. 

In anticipation of this objection, he proves ‘proximity’ (i. e., the medium of oognition) in 
the oase of oertain predioables, and says: 

mmwii 

Tat-samavAy&t, from combination with that, i-e-, subs- 
tance. karmma-gunesu, respect of actions and attributes. 

14. (Perception) of Actions and Attributes (arises) from (their) 
combination with Substance.—340. 

“Perceptual cognition is produced”—this is the complement (of 
the aphorism.) If the elemental senses are dependent upon some pre¬ 
sentation or contiguity (of objects to them for the apprehension of 
those objects by them), then from the combination in that which is in 
.conjunction with the mind of the perceiver, cognition of the genera 
of attributes combined or inhering in the ultimate atoms, ether, space 
and time, is produced and in the case of other substances, since 
there is conjunction with them of various sterile (seed-less ?) minds, 
favourably directed towards, or taken over for, the experience of mortal 
coils, oognition is produced in respect of the attributes, etc., of those 
substances through their combination in those substances which are 
thus conjoint with those minds. This is declared here, regard being had 
to, or in view of easy demonstration. In fact, in the oase of the external 
souses as well as of the mind, it is the virtue or power born of yoga that 
constitutes the ‘ proximity ’ or presentation to the senses, inasmuch 
as all uncertainty or impossibility of proof is set at rest by it alone. 
Tho drinking up of the ocean by Agastya (the sage), and the conver¬ 
sion of the kingdom of Dandaka into a forest are examples in point. 


Vivfiti .— It may be urged that omniscience is not possible or proved 
in the l ogin, for though there be perception of substances, there is ns 
such cognition of attributes, etc. Accordingly he says : 

The meaning is that from combination of ‘ that,’ i. e., conjunotion. 
of mind facilitated by the power or virtue born of Yoga or holy com¬ 
munion, there is produced in the Yogin, whether uuited or in course of 
union, perception of attributes and actions. 

* * * The term ‘ of actions and attributes ’ is indicative, and 
genus, etc., also are to be understood. In a like manner, should be- 
understood perception produced from super-ordinary or hyper-physical 
presentation or contiguity in the form of S&mdnya-lakfaQa or general 
implication, and jndna4akfan,a or implication of cognition. 
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The Yogins perceive the attributes of their own souls in the popular way. 

Upa»kdra.—U it then, it may be uked, oombinitiou with that whioh is conjoint frith 
no me other substance, that constitutes the presentation or ‘ proximity ’ to the mind, even in 
the case of one’s own understanding, eto. ? He replies, No : 

SNKHWHWieLwx € U t. HI W II 

V w 

WWflWWH, Atma-Samavfty&t, from combination in the soul. 
Afma-Gupegu, in respect of the attributes of the soul. 

15. (Perceptual cognition) of the attributes of the Soul 
(results) from (their) combination in the Soul.—341. 

u Perceptual cognition of the yogins is produced”—this is the topic. 
Perceptual coguition of understanding, etc., combined in the soul is on 
the other hand, produced simply from combination in the conjoint, 
(i. e , the soul which is conjoint with the mind), as it is with ourselves 
and others. The meaning, therefore, is that in such cognition there is 
no dependence upon any other form of contiguity or presentation. * 
Now, ordinary or popular perception is cognition, which is never 
changing, produced from the contact of the senses and objects. It 
may be said to be produced by objects. Perception is connected with 
the genus of presentation (that is, without some form of immediate 
presentation, there can be no perception). And this is common to 
ordinary or popular and to 6uper-ordinary or hyper-popular cogni¬ 
tions.—15. 

Here ends the first chapter in the ninth hook of the Commentary 
of Sankara on the Vai6e?ika Aphorisms. 

Bh&sya —In the view of Kandda, there are only three independent 
and ultimate predicables, namely, Substance, Attribute, and Action, 
for, while describing the process of yogic cognition of all realities, he 
deals with these three predicables only and is entirely silent with regard 
to the other so-called predicables. 
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BOOK NINTH—CHAPTER SECOND. 

Mark* of inference enumerated. 

Upatidra .—Thua in the preoeding ohaptor the perception of gogini and non -yogints 
hai been determined aooording to its oauee, its nature, and ite oharaoteriitio. Ot the two 
.kinds into whioh pramtua or proof has been divided, viz., peroeptual or sensuona and 
inferential or produoed by marks, the author now oommenoes to determine that whioh is 
produced by means of marks : 

Wfiu WWlfir 

II £. I 3 I t H 

Asya, of this. Idam, it. qri*4 K&ryyam, effeot. qrrai K&ranam, 
canss. Samyogi, conjunct, fartfa Virodhi, contradictory, trawift 

Satuav&yi, combined. w Cha, or. Iti, such, ftfjfqrq Laingikaip, produced 
by the mark of inference, mediate. 

1. “ It is the effect or cause of, conjunct with, contradictory 
to, or combined in, this,”—such is (cognition) produced by the 
mark of inference.—342. 

4 Cognition 1 —this is the topic in hand. ‘ Laingikaip ’ means pro* 
duoed from lingam or mark. Lingam is a property of the pakfa, possess¬ 
ing vydpti, pervasion or invariable conoomitance with the major term. 
Therein vydpti has been already declared. ( Vide III. i. 14, eupra.) One 
thing is pakfa in relation to another, when there is in the former uon- 
existence of proof or evidence repugnant to the desire for proving the 
latter. Such evidence includes proof and disproof, or is demonstrative 
as well as obstructive, for a paksa or minor term is that which contains 
non-existence of both of them. For, there existing either demonstrative 
or obstructive evidence, no one feels doubt or desire of demonstration. 
It is for this reason that the ancients defined the pakfa to be an object 
wherein the existence of the eddhya, that which has to be established 
the major term, iB doubtful, or an object wherein the existence of the 
jtddhya, is desired to be demonstrated. According to Jlvandtha MUra 
a paksa is that in which there is non-existence determined by the being 
Evidence preventive of the appearance of doubt terminable by the ascer¬ 
tainment of the possession of producible eddhya. Some others say that 
that is * pakfa in which there is non-existence of demonstrati veevidence 
aeoompaiued with absence of desire of proof. In this view, the nature 
of th e pakfa will exist even in the case of obstruction (». e t even where 
obstructive evidence, in other words evidenoe which disproves the 
existence of the major term in the minor, exists.) This then may be 
Ween in the Anumdna-Maydkha. 

It then becomes apparent that the property or characteristic of 
this pakfa is the lihga or mark of inference. And the oognitioh, in the 
form of a presentative state of consciousness, whioh the mark, whether it 
be a visible, an inferred, or a heard one, produces, is 4 laingikam' or 
that which is produced from a mark. Accordingly it has been saia. 

hi 

wjpW* twfl MWt III 
wit 9IWW ffW-v 
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That mark is the medium of inference, which is connected with 
that which is to be inferred, is known to exist in +hat which is accom¬ 
panied with that which is to be inferred, and does not exist at all 
where that does not exist. 

If is, therefore, the mark which is the instrumeit of inferential 
cognition, and not its pardmaria, subsumption, inasmuch as subsumption, 
being destitute of function, lacks causality whereas fit is the same (i. e. r 
to cause inference) that is th* function of the mark. 

Objection. —'How can there be illation or inferential cognition, 
where the smoke, etc., (i._e., iqarks) are either past or future ? 

Answer. —This is not a valid objection, as in this case the sddhya 
or that which is to be proved, is also inferred as past or future. 

Objection. —'How can there be illation where, in consequence of an 
impediment in the case, it is not ascertained whether the smoke, etc., 
be past, future or present ? 

Answer. —There can be by no means, since in such an instance 
there is uncertainty also as to the sddhya, that which is to be proved. 

Objection. —How can an illation take place where there is certainty 
as to the existence (of the mark) on a previous and a following day, 
and uncertainty as to the intermediate day ? 

Answer. —In such a case, the inferential cognition results from the 
inference of fire, etc., limited to those days, by means of smoke, etc , 
limited to those days, such having been ascertained to be the causality 
of vydpti, pervasion or the universal concomitance of the major and 1 
minor terms, (in the process of inference ) 

Objection —-How does inferential cognition arise from a cloud of 
dust mistaken for smoke ? 

Answer. —It is because that which is understood to be pervaded 
(i. e., the cloud of dust, supposed to be smoke, and therefore pervaded 
by fire), is the mark of inference, and because the inference is 
correct or incorrect according to the correctness or incorrectness of 
such understanding ; else how should your own pardmarSa or subsump¬ 
tion be the instrument (of inferential cognition) in such a case V 

Objection. —In the case of a supersensible mark, pardmaria, or sub¬ 
sumption not being producible thereby, how can the mark have- 
the function (of being the means of inference) ? 

Answer. —Such funotion is effected by there being a practical or 
saving argument demonstrative of existence ( kgaimika s&dhanata), for, 
otherwise, the function of combination in the case of hearing, etc,, 
would not be possible. 

Inference results from & mark which ia an effeot, as the inference- 
of fire, etc., from smoke, light, eto. ; also from (a mark which is) a- 
cause, as the inference of sound by a deaf man from a particular con¬ 
junction of the drum apd the drumstick, or ih* inference of dhctrma or 
merit, heaven, etc., by a pious man' froiu due performance of 
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sacrifice, ablation, etc., or the inference of rain from the due perfor¬ 
mance of kdrlrl or Sacrifice for rain, or the inference of the efflux of 
water from a channel which men are digging out from a river, etc., full 
of water, or the inference of the rising of a stream from the observation 
of rain overhead. This is, then, a single connection, characterised as 
the relation of effect and cause, which has been stated in two ways. 
Inference from a conjunct object is such as the inference of the sense- 
organ of the skin from the observation of the physical organism which 
is in conjunction with it Inference from a contradictory ,or repugnant 
object is such as the inforeiceof an ichneumon concealed by bashes, 
etc , from the observation of an excited snake which is its natural 
ant« j mist. Inference from a combined object is such as the inference 
of fire connected with water by means of the warmth of the water.—1. 

Vivfiti —** * * Cognition by means of marks is of three kinds, 
according ns it contains a cause, or an effect or a co-existent thing as the 
mark, and is called jiilrva-vat , iesa-vat, or sdmdnyato-dristam. Pdrva-vat 
means that which contains as the mark the antecedent, that is, the cause. 

S sa-vat means that which contains as the mark the consequent, that is, the 
effect. Sdmdnyato-dristam means that which contains as the mark some¬ 
thing other than a cause or an effect. The author explains these forms 
of inference, which have been also explained in the aphorisms of Gau¬ 
tama (i-e , the Nydya-Sdtram) ‘ Asya idam k&ryyam’ j'Asya,’ of this, i- 
of the sddhya or that which is to be proved, ‘ idam,’ this the sddhana or 
that which will prove the sddhya, is‘kftryvam/ i 0., the effect—where such 
usage arises, there it is the caso of inference by means of an effect as 
the inferential mark, «. <j the inference of fire and the like, by the 
mark of the smoke and the like ‘ Asya idam k&ranam ’ : that is infer¬ 
ence of which the mark is a cause is as, e. y., the inference of a shower 
by means of a particular ascent of clouds Sdmdnyato-dristam or that 
which appears in the form of that of which the referential mark is 
something other than a cause or an effect, is manifold ; as, for example, 
the inference of the iron ring as being in conjunction with the mortar 
and the like, by means of the mark of a particular pestle which is 
conjoint with the iron ring (at its end) ; so also is the inference of an 
ichneumon concealed behind bushes a id the like, by the sight of a 
particular excited snake which is the enemy of the ichneumon ; and 
also the inference of fire and the like (as existing) in a frying pan and 
the like, by means of the hot touch combining in fire, in the form of the 
counter-opposite of combination favourable to fire. 

Inference and the Law of Cause and Effect, how related. 

Upitkdra.— It may be objeoted that this enumeration (of marks) is inadequate, siuoe it 
does not inolude the inferenoe of the heaving of the ooean from the rising of the moon, of the 
rise of Canopus (a bright star in tho southern ooristeUation Argo navis) from the tranquility 
or olearness of the waters of the rising of tho moon from the expansion of the Nymphsa, of 
tho setting of the fourteen lunar mansions or naksatras from the rising of the other fourteen, 
of colour from taste, or of a particular taste from a partleular colour. 

11 & 1 * 1 * it 

Asya, its, to it. ^ Idam, it. KJtryya-k&rapa-aara- 

Tsandhafe, (The suggestion or introduction of the relation of effect and. 
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cause.) « Oha, and, whereas, OTprat Avayav&t, from a member of the* 
argument or syllogism, Bhavati, arises. 

2. ' It is its ’ (—this cognition is sufficient to cause an illation 
to be made); whereas (the introduction of) the relation of effect 
and cause arises from a (particular) member (of the argument). 
— 343 . 

In anticipation of this objection, he says. 

1 It is its ’—this much only becomes the instrument of illation. 

‘ Asya,’ t. e., of the means of illation, e. g., smoke, etc., * idam,’ *. e., (it 
is) that which is to be established, e. g„ fire, etc. ; or, ‘ asya,’ t. e , of the- 
peryader, e. g. t fire, etc., * idam,’ i. e., (it is) that which can be pervaded, 
e. </., smoke, etc. It is, therefore, only the apprehension of the being: 
th»t which can be pervaded, that governs (the process of illation), and 
not also the relation of effect and cause, etc. Lest it might be objected 
that the enumeration (of marks of inference) in the preceding aphorisin 
is consequently futile, he adds * the relation of effect and cause.’ Other 
relation (i. e., of the conjunct, the contradictory, and the combined), 
mentioned above, are also hereby implied. In the word 1 relation/ 
there is the tropical suggestion of that in which relation is the thing- 
contained. ‘ Relation ’ accordingly means the introduction or talk of 
relation. Whence does the introduction or talk or relation arise ? He 
gives the reply by saying ‘avayav&t, i. e., from a part or member (of the 
argument), that is to say, only from the uddharana or example or illus¬ 
tration. The fifth case-ending or the ablative inflection (in ‘avayav&t ’) 
bearsithe sense of the infinite. The meaning, therefore, is that, in this 
Dariana or philosophy as well as in the S&mkhya and other Darsanaa 
the introduction of the relation of effect and cause, etc., has been made- 
in conformity with, or regard being had to, the uddliarana or illustra¬ 
tion ( q. v., further below). 

Thus, then, vydpyatva, the being that which can be pervaded (as the 
mark, by that of which it is the mark) denotes the possession of a 
natural connection, the natural being that which is not accidental or 
adventitions. This quality of being non-accidental is in the case 
of perceptive object, known simply from its being ascertained, in some 
cases that they do not pervade (or are not invariably concomitant with), 
that which is to be proved (or that which is denoted by the major term), 
and from the certainty, in other cases that they pervade the instru¬ 
ment of inference or inferential mark. Of supersensible objects esta¬ 
blished by proof, some are pervasive of both (that which is to be proved, 
and the instrument of inference), or non-pervasive only of the instru¬ 
ment of inference, or non-pervasive only of that which is to be proved. 
Amongst these, the quality of being non-accidental is to be ascertained, 
in tho first case, from their being pervasive of the instrument of infer¬ 
ence ; in the second case, from their being non-pervasive of that which 
is to be proved ; and in the fourth case also, from their being pervasive 
of the instrument of inference. In the third case also, there being room, 
for the further inquiry that while it is not possible or proved why that 
which pervades, should pervade only this much (i. e., the instrument of 
inference) and not more, how it is at the same time possible for that 
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which does not pervade, to pervade even so much (i. e., the instrument 
of inference), and thus acquisition and preservation (or loss and 
gain) being counter-balanced, and from other considerations, the 
quality of being non-accidental should be determined. The attitude 
of mind that the demon of apprehension that some upddhi, accident, 
adjunct, or external condition, may exist is these cases, attacks 
all rules of conduct, prescriptive and prohibitive, should be 
rejected, inasmuch as there is possibility of certainty of non-accidental 
nature. The definitions of upddhi nnd vydpti (pervasion) have been 
already stated. 

This inference iB of two kinds self-satisfying or logical, and other- 
satisfying or rhetorical. Therein inference for the sake of, or origina¬ 
ting from, oneself, arises from the investigation bv a person himself 
of vydpti, pervasion or universal concomitance of the major and middle 
terms, and paksadharmatd, the being a property or characteristic of 
the minor term or the existence of the middle in the minor term ; and 
inference for the sake of, or originating from, another, results from the 
knowledge of vydpti- and paksadharmatd produced from an argument 
(■ nydya ,) enunciated by another. 

A nydya argument or syllogism is a proposition productive of 
verbal cognition which leads to the recognition or sub-sumption of the 
mark of illation in the third member of the syllogism. The members 
thereof are five ; and membership here denotes the being a proposition 
productive of verbal cognition, which again is productive of another 
verbal cognition leading to the recognition or sub-sumption of the infer¬ 
ential mark in the third member. Such propositions are : pratijftd, 
enunciation ; hetu, mark or reason ; uddharana, illustration ; upanaya , 
application, ratiocination, or deduction ; and nigamana, conclusion. Of 
these the pratij’nd , enunciation, isr a proposition which is a member of the 
argument or syllogism, conveying verbal cognition the object whereof 
is neither less nor greater than that of the inferential cognition desired ; 
the hutu, mark or reason, is that member of the syllogism, ending with 
the ablative inflection, which is applied to the instrument of inference 
or the middle term under consideration ; the uddharana, illustration, is 
that member of the syllogism which is declaratory or demonstrative of 
the inseparable existence of the given major and middle terms ; the 
upanaya, application or deduction, is that member of the syllogism 
which establishes that the hetu which is so distinguished by the posses¬ 
sion of inseparable existence, is a distinguishing characteristic or con¬ 
tent of the pahfa, the subject of the conclusion, ». e., the minor term ; 
and the nigamana, conclusion, is that member of the syllogism which, 
declares that the object denoted by the given major term is a distin¬ 
guishing characteristic or content of the pak§a. Thus the syllogism 
proceeds as follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal,— pratijild, 

Because it is an effect/— hetu. 

Whatever i$ an effeot or producible is non-eternal,—u ddharapa. 

It. (sound) possesses effeotness or produoibility pervaded by 

non-eternality,— upanaya. 
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Thorefore, (it is) non-eternal,— nigamana. 

The significant appellations given by thoU Vaiiefikas to these very 
members are pratijftd (enunciation of that which is to be proved), 
apadeia (reason), nidariana (instance), anusandhdna (investigation), 
and pratydmndya (re-statement of the pratijM ). In this connection, 
the mode of the application of vdda, theory or discourse, jalpa, disputa¬ 
tion or demolition of the argument of the opponent and establishment 
of one’s own theory, and vitandd, controversion or only destructive 
criticism, and the characteristics of chhala, misconstruction, ydti, futile 
or adverse reply, and nigraha-sthdna, ground of defeat, ». e., misapplica¬ 
tion or non-application of the argument advanced, may be sought in 
the Vddi-vinoda. — 2. 

Inferential Cognition includes Verbal Cognition. 

Wpaskdra.—W ith the purpose of including other forms of proof into |the (inferential! he 
oommenoes another topio. 

q&r wriviRf-' n & i * i ^ 11 

Etena, hereby, l§4bdam, verbal. «n*qnn[ Vy&khy&tam, 

explained. 

3. Hereby verbal (cognition is) explained.—344. 

This cognition is ‘ f$Abdam ’ (verbal), produced by the instrument¬ 
ality of sound or word—this doctrine, maintained by the Nydya school, 
is also, ‘ vydkhydtam,' explained, ‘ etena ’ (by this), by the characteris¬ 
tic of being inferential, that is to say, simply as being produced from 
marks (of inference). As inferential cognition depends upon vydpti, 
pervasion, paksadharmatd, the existence of the middle in the minor 
term, and recollection, so does verbal cognition also. Thus, e. g., “These 
objects denoted words, or meanings of words, are mutually connected, 
since they are represented in memory by words possessing expectancy 
for, or dependence upon, one another, etc., as are the meanings of words 
in * Drive away the cow.’ ” Here it is by observing or apprehending the 
characteristic of being represented in, or called to, memory by a 
number of words possessing expectancy for, or dependence upon, one 
another, which characteristic is pervaded by the possession of mutual 
connection by these meanings of, or objects denoted by, those words, 
that one infers the possession of connection. What then is the use of 
the supposition of sound or word or language as a form of proof ? 

Objection. —There can be no inference in cognition produced by 
words, inasmuch as such inference fails where the words are spoken by 
an untrustworthy person, e. g., that there are fivs fruits on the river 
bank. 

Answer. —The objection does not arise, as the words must have 
the qualification of coming from the mouth of an dpta or trustworthy 
person.. For trustworthiness denotes the possession of knowledge of 
the meaning of the statement corresponding to objective reality within 
the reach of the meaning of the given -statement, and not merely that 
a person is uqt a deceiver. 
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Objection —But this ib hard to apprehend, prior to the intuition 
of the meaning of the statement. 

Answer. —Not so, for even those who hold the theory of the autho 
rifativeness of word or language, admit the apprehensibility of the 
quality of being spoken by a trustworthy person, which serves to 
differentiate fallible or false language. 

Objection. —They depend upon that (i. e., the quality of being 
spoken by a trustworthy person) for the apprehension of authoritative¬ 
ness, whereas verbal cognition is produced even without the apprehen¬ 
sion of that quality. In your ease also the apprehension or inference 
must needs be in accordance with nature of the inferential mark. And 
that which is pervaded (i. e., the middle term), is qualified with the 
possession of the quality of being spoken by a trustworthy person. 

Answer. —The objection is not successful, since it is possible to 
have such general apprehension as “ He is here infallible." 

Objection —But the term ‘ here ’ ultimately means the same thing 
as the term ‘the connection under consideration.’ So that to apprehend 
that ( i. e., the quality of being spoken by a trustworthy person), previ¬ 
ously, is simply impossible. 

Answer. —It is not, in consequence of the possibility of ascertain¬ 
ment of the inferential mark by means of the possibility of ascertain¬ 
ment in a general way of the quality of being spoken by a trustworthy 
person, from the force of association with the topic and other circum¬ 
stances. If even then discrepancy sometimes appears the inferential 
process proceeds as by the property of smoke (mistaken) in vapour, etc. 

Objection. —What is in this case the sddhya or the major term ? Is 
it that the meanings of words are in fact connected, or that their 
connection is something possible ? It cannot be the first, as it is not 
the case with the statement of an untrustworthy person. Nor can it 
be the second, for, even though mere connectibility or coherence of 
words be proved, still inference cannot proceed unshaken, in conse¬ 
quence of the uncertainty of actual connection. Moreover, coherence 
being previously known as the qualification of the inferential mark, 
what is the use of inference ? 

Answer. —This is not a valid objection, inasmuch as it is the gene¬ 
ral proposition or uniformity which is the sddhya or the thing to be 
proved, and, there can be no violation of the rule in consequence of 
the qualification, as has been already Btated, by the characteristic of 
being spoken by a trustworthy person. 

Objection. —Expectancy or interdependence of the words of a sen¬ 
tence is equivalent to antecedent non-existence in the hearer of the 
cognition of connection (of the meanings of words) producible by it. It 
is only so long as it exists as such that it can be the inferential mark. 
The futility of inference (in verbal cognition), therefore, follows from 
this that in order to the oognition of expeetanoy, the cognition of con¬ 
nection must take place beforehand, and not at any other time. 
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Answer .—This is not the case, for we do not say that expectancy 
is merely antecedent non-existence of the cognition of connection. On 
the other hand, expectancy is distinguished with the possession of 
inseparable existence or universal agreement of what is presented to 
consciousness by the words and what is represented in memory, as it is 
from the cognition of this adjective element that the cognition of 
expectancy results. 

Objection. —Let then ^inseparable existence itself constitute ex¬ 
pectancy. 

Answer —By no means. For, “ The water of the river is pure,” 
u The buffalo grazes in the basin of the river ”—in these cases also it 
would entail the consciousness of the connection of the river and the 
basin by means of their inseparable existence in the form of the cogni¬ 
tion that the buffalo grazes in the basin of the river of pure water. 
And in such instances as “ The water-lily is blue,” in the presence of 
inseparable existence of the water-lily and blueness even in particular 
cases, would make the inseparable existence of the substance and 
attribute presented to consciousness by the words, possible (that is, that 
all water-liles were blue.) 

Or, it may be that expectancy is nothing but the desire to know 
or enquiry with reference to the object recalled by words, or that it is 
the complement of the connotation. Still the cognition of it is neces¬ 
sary, inasmuch as in a cause which is being known, there must appear 
divergence in characteristic from what is not a cause, appro¬ 
priate to such cognition, as is the case with pervasion or univer¬ 
sal concomitance. It is for the very same reason, whether 
conneetibility or coherence of the words of a sentence mean 
the absence of certainty of non-agreement, or the non-existence of 
contradictory evidence, or the observation of agreement with similar 
other words, or that in the connection of the meaning of the one 
word (e g-, fire) with that of another ( e.g ., wets), there exists as something 
contained therein, certain knowledge that the one ( e . g., fire) is not 
the counter-opposite of absolute non-existence inherent in the other 
(e- g-, wets), that cognition of coherence is necessary. Cognition of 
adjacency of the words of a sentence, in the form of recollection 
without interval of the objects denoted by them, is also a condition. 
It may be that differences or peculiarities of connection of words result 
only from the peculiarities of differences of the words which are going 
to be connected ; and the proof of the peculiarity or difference in this 
way, is not undesired. Or, the desired peculiarity may be proved by 
the characteristic of its so determining cognition, inasmuch as the 
inference takes place that these words, being a collection of words 
possessing expectancy, co-herence,and adjacency, are preceded by, or 
have for their antecedent, cognition of the connection of the ideas or 
mailings represented in memory, as is the case with the group of the 
words “ Drive away the cow.” The opposition that the s&dhya or thing 
to be proved is that these words have the connection of the meanings 
reoalled, and that the possession by words of connection with the 
meanings of those words* is impeded, is better left unnoticed. Nor is 
it the being expressive of, or the means of making known* connection, by 
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being the inferential mark, that is the possession of connection by the 
words, since the mark not being proved to exist prior to thet inference, 
there can be no apprehension or cognition of the pervasion thereof. 

Some say that expressive movement or gesture is a new form of 
proof. To this it is replied: Gesture is of two kinds, conventional, and 
non-con-ventional. Therein that which is conventional, calls back to 
mind the sound or word lying in the understanding or intent or com¬ 
mon consent, but does not also produce certain cognition of connection 
(between gesture and its significance), as letters do."It is sound or word, 
rising up in memory, that is the means of proof there, and it has been 
already declared that the chracteristic of being a mark of illation 
belongs to sound or word. Nor is recollection of the word a collateral 
or secondary function of gesture, inasmuch as, in order to exercise 
such function, gesture would have to be uniformly present in all 
cases, whereas there takes place intuition of meanings from words even 
without the intervention of gesture. 

Objection. —This being so, how does the conduct of a deaf person 
come to depend upon, or spring from, gesture ? For, it is impossible for 
him to have knowledge of the convention in a given instance. 

Answer .—The objection cannot prevail, for it is to be considered 
how he derives certain knowledge of the meaning or idea even, from 
gesture, when it is impossible for him to grasp the sense or connection 
of the meaning or idea also. His conduct, again, springs from the 
apprehension of inseparable existence (or serviceable associated (habit), 
in the same way as particular adaptations of couduct are possible in 
the case of the elephant and the horse in accordance with the pricks of 
the goad and strokes of the whip. 

On the other hand, non-conventional gesture,—that kind of it 
which, further, is in agreement or association with action,—causes 
activity in the employee by reminding him of the intention of the 
employer, but does not produce sure cognition in any case. For example, 
as according to the instruction “ You should come on the blowing of 
the conch-shell,” the man turns up on hearing the blowing of the 
conch-shell, so a man strikes another at the proper timg_according to 
the pre-ordination “ You should strike him when I shall raise my 
forefinger," but this does not prove anything. Non-conventional 
gesture, again, which is in agreement with cognition, is either pro¬ 
minent on its subjective side, as in “ By the raising of the ten fingers, 
it should be understood by you that the number of coins, (or contor¬ 
tions of the limbs in ascetic posture), or of the purdnas is ten ; ” or it 
is prominent on its verb or predicate side, as in “ You should come up, 
after seeing contraction of the hand.” Thus, by this form of gesture 
the meanings of words are no doubt recalled, but only severally or 
-each independently of the rest ; but their mutual association or con¬ 
nection also is not illuminated by it, as it is by nominative, objective, 
and other case-endings which explain that inter-relation, inasmaeh as 
in the case under consideration, invariable or constant components of 
gesture do not exist. 

Objection .-—Haw do them activity and inactivity prooeed frank 
gesture in the absence of cognition of connection ? 
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Answer. —Yon may take it that these follow from either the one or 
the other of donbt or uncertainty and pratibhd or inventive genins or 
instinct. Gesture also is, therefore, no proof_3. 

Sound or word cannot produce cognition of its sense or meaning. 

Upaskdra.— It m*y be asked, how sound (or word) could be a mark of illation, when 
ita difference from the mark appears from its possessing the nature of an apadtta .or v 
description. Anticipating this, he say* : 

fifSf STO! II & I * I 9 II 

Hetuh, reason. Apadefialj, description. Sound, ffrjf 

Lihgarn, mark, qtrnt Pram&nam, proof. Karanaip, instrument. 

Iti, these. An-artha-antaram, not different things. 

4. Reason, Description, Mark, Proof, Instrument—these are 
not antonyms.—345. 

‘ Apadefiafo ' means sound (or word), according to its derivation 
that by it objects are referred to, t. e., affirmed or described. And it is 
really a synonym of hetu, reason, and linga, mark. ‘Pramanam , means the- 
instrument of true cognition in the manner of the inferential mark. In 
like manner, the word ‘ karanam ’ also is equivalent to the mark itself 
which is the instrument ( karana ) of inferntial cognition. For the- 
operation of lcarana or the instrument is two-fold : Some karana 
operates or exercises its function under or subject to contact or conti¬ 
guity, and some karana exercises its function on the strength of inse¬ 
parable existence. Sound (or word), on the contrary, has neither 
contact nor inseparable existence with the object or meaning ; hence,, 
how can it lead to the object V 

Objection. —It leads to the object with the help of arbitrament or 
according to direction. 

Answer. —It cannot do so, for arbitrament or direction is with 
reference to the meaning of words, and not to their connection. 

Objection*—' There may be arbitrament or direction with reference 
to that also. 

Answer. —No, for that connection being of a manifold nature, it is- 
impossible that it could be the object of reference by arbitrament or 
direction. 

Objection. —But it is'from the force of arbitrament or direction ii» 
the case of (words and) meaning that the meaning of a sentence also 
becomes manifest. 

Answer. —This iB not the case, as there would be then over exten¬ 
sion or undue application of the principle, if something is brought 
forward orjoalled up by arbitrament or direction with regard to some¬ 
thing else. 

Objection.— -Invariable antecedence or pervasion of connection i» 
this oaie will be that of connection as recalled by sound. 
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Answer. —If it be so, then, by that admission, inference itself finds 
admittance on the strength of invariable antecedence or pervasion. 
Arbitrament or direction also, if it implied mere intention or desire, 
would be unduly applied or too wide. 

Objection. —But the desire of tSvara, God, cannot be said to be too 
wide. 

Answer. —Yes, it may be so, inasmuch as even in the absence of 
divine w^ill, the words, river or Ga hgfc (Ganges), etc., suggest or call up 
the ideas of the bank, etc. 

This is enough of over-forwardness in a logician.—4. 

Comparison , Presumption , Sub-sumption, Privation, and Tradition 
are all included in Inference. 

Upatk&ra .—For the purpose of showing that eomparisoo, eto., also, recognised of others 
(as so many independent moans of proof) and whioh prooeed on the strength of inseparable 
■existence or universal oonooraitanoe, are merely different forms of inferential oognition, he 
•says : 

SKttelhfa p gflfc l Wl fr II S. I * I «,ll 

Asya, its. Idam, it. fftr Iti, such. This. Buddhi- 

*pek?itev£U, because of the cognition or notion being needed. 

5. (Comparison, Presumption, Sub-sumption, Privation, and 
Tradition are all included in Inference by marks), because they 
<Iepend, for their origin, upon the cognition, namely, “ It is its.” 
—346. 

The words “ of comparison, presumption, comprehension or sub¬ 
sumption and privation ” complete the aphorism. ‘ Asya,’ of the per- 
vader , 1 idam ' (it is) the pervaded,—the oognition is in this form. They 
are dependent upon it, by which it is depended upon as their originator. 

4 Buddhi-apekgitatva ’ means the state of being so dependent. In 
consequence of such dependence,—this is the meaning of the term, it 
being a relative compound formed similarly to dhita-dgnih (by whom 
fire has been deposited), or formed with the affix ita (which signifies 
that something, e. y., dependence upon the cognition, has been produced 
in the something else, e. g., comparison, etc.), according to the rule that 
it is applied to the words star, etc., (so that tdrakd + ita=tdrakita=z 
starry, heaven). 

Upamdna, comparison or analogy, is in every respect nothing but 
• anumdna , or inference, by means of words. Now the sentence, “ A 
gaveens or gayal looks like a cow,” is spoken by a forester in reply to 
the enquiry by a twonsman, viz., “ What does a gayal look like to ? ” 
Here immediately after hearing the above sentence at distant place, 
the townsman determines the meaning of the name, gayal, of the 
•strength of the community of substratum, namely that which is like a 
cow is the object of reference by, or designate of, the word, gayal. 
Then when ho goes to the forest and meets an animal body of that des¬ 
cription, he recognises that that is that which is the designate of the 
word, gayal. 1 1 
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Objection. —At the time of hearing the sentence at a distant place, 
the generic nature of the gayal, which is condition or occasion, of the 
recognition or application of the name, is not kuown. How then can 
there be such determination by, or application of, the name ? 

Answer .—There can be such determination, as the cognition there¬ 
of (i. e., of the generic nature) is possible by means of suggestion, or 
metaphorically. 

Objection —But where is the room for suggestion, when in the 
sentence, “ A gayal looks like a cow,” there is no want of prdof of the- 
agreement or position jof the subject and predicate ? 

Answer .—There is room for suggestion, inasmuch as complete equi¬ 
valence of the two terms still remains to be proved. For it is not 
proper to hold up before one, who desires to be enlightened in the 
matter, likeness to a cow as the condition or occasion of partial appli¬ 
cation of the name. Therefore, it (the name) refers to a particular 
genus or class in its entirety. Hence arises the possibility of sugges¬ 
tion. Or, the word, gayal, is denotative of the animal, gayal, being 
applied thereto by the elect, and there .existing no other application 
of it. Other applications being non-existent, whatever word is applied 
by the elect to a certain object, the same is denotative of that, as the 
word, cow, is of the cow. It is from this inference that the application 
of the name, gayal, comes to be determined. 

And the reasoning which you may set forth as being auxiliary to 
upamdna, comparison, would better go with anumdna, inference, which 
has been established as a method of proof. What is the use of upamdna 
which, as a method of proof, is yet to be supposed ? 

More dotailed consideration on this subject may be sought in the 
Anumdna-May dkha. 

Arthdpatti, Presumption or Explanation, also is nothing but infer¬ 
ence. Thus, (1) presumption from the observed, arises where by means 
of the non-existence of Chaitra who is living, in the house, ascertained 
by stronger evidence, (e. y., perception), his existence outside it is 
presumed. Here the cognition of Chaitra’s existence outside the house 
is wholly dependent upon the ascertainment of the relation of the 
pervader between the demonstrable and the demonstrator. For, as a 
matter of faot, the non-existence of a living person in the house is- 
accompanied with this existence outside it, or there arises the cogni¬ 
tion that the non-existence of a living person in the house is impossible 
without his existence outside it. In the first case, there is apprehen¬ 
sion of positive pervasion or concomitance, and, in the last, of negative- 
pervasion. 

Objection. —Pervasion does exist, but the apprehension thereof does- 
not here take place. 

Answer. —Were this the case, then, in the absence of th» 
apprehension of pervasion, there would be no scope or oocasion for the- 
manifestation of presumption, and there would consequently be sup¬ 
position of only that which, as an entity, would demonstrate pervasion 
existing in its proper form or as suoh. This is the direction or point. 
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The inclusion of presumption due to the instrumentality of doubt 
or uncertainty as well as of that due to the instrumentality contra¬ 
diction or contrast or opposition, in inference, should be also under¬ 
stood or inferred ; for contrast or opposition, characterised as unifor¬ 
mity of non-co-existence, also is constituted by pervasion or (negative) 
concomitance. 

(2) Presumption from what is heard, is also inference by means of 
the inferred. “ Deva-datta, who is stout, does not eat by day"—By this 
proposition, stoutness is inferred, and, by means of that stoutness, there 
takes place inference of eating at night in this way that Deva-datta 
eats at night, because, as he does not eat by day, stoutness cannot 
otherwise appear in him. 

Sambliava, Comprehension or Sub-sumption, also is merely a form 
of inference. For, the examples of it are : A drona (a standard measure) 
does not exceed a khdri (one khdri —4 dronas ) ; an ddhaka does not 
exceed a drona (one drona — 4 ddhakax ) ; a hundred does not not exceed 
a thousand ; etc- Here a khdri contains a drona, being constituted by 
it. One thing being constituted by another thing, the former is 
possessed of the latter by means of the latter, as a water-pot is possessed 
of its components. Other instances should be similarly understood. 
That learning is probable in a Brdkmana (because Brdhmanau as a class 
are learned), that valour is probable in a Ksatriya (because Kaatriyas as 
a class are valiant), etc., on the other hand, do not at all become means 
of proof, inasmuch as they do not produce certainty. 

Abhdva, Non-existence or Privation, also is not a different form of 
evidence ; for, being similar to the inference of the cause by means of 
the effort, the inference of the non-existence of the cause by means of 
the non-existence of the effect, is included within inference itself, as 
pervasion or universal concomitance is the ground of such inference 
by means of non-existence. 

The Bhattas (Prabhdkara and other Mimdmsakas'), however, maintain 
that the evidence which oauses the apprehension of non-existence in the 
ground, etc., (e.g., The water-pot does not exist on the ground), is called 
non perception. Now, this evidence or proof is in some cases included in 
perception, and in other cases, inference, inasmuch as non-existeace is 
apprehended by the eye, etc., themselves. For, it cannot be said that the 
senses are exhausted just in the apprehension of the substratum (of 
non-existeifce, e. </., the ground), since their function continues up to 
the' apprehension of non-existence. 

Aitihya, Tradition, is a succession of sayings of which the authors 
are not known. Itiha —this collection of expletives appears in the 
narration of pastevents. The state of being such narration of past events 
is called aitihya, traditional saying. If it is not impeded in its meaning, 
then, coming under the class of verbal cognition, it is a made of 
inference. For example, In this Banyan tree there dwells a Yalifa 
There is a Gaurl (a Buddhistic Spirit) in ' the madhtiha tree (Bassia 
l at if old a) etc. $ow, if the traditional sayings come from the mouth’ of 
trustworthy persons, then they are as has been already declared ; if 
tKejfTlo 'nrit crime froW the month of trustworthy persons, then they are 
no evidence at all. ■ a * ’ * 
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Accordingly it is established that proof or evidence is of two kinds 
only, perception and inference—5. 

Vivfiti.—Sambhava or Probability is cognition dependent upon a 
plurality of concomitances ; e. g., learning is probable in a Brdhmana; 
a hundred is probably contained in a thousand. 

Note. —-The construction put by Jayandrdyana upon the word, 
Sambhava is explicitly rejected by Sankara Miira. In the lexicon 
Medint also we find that the meaning of the word is Adheyasya 
ddhdrdnatiriktatvdm, i. e., the state of what is contained not exceeding 
that which contains it, or, simply, the relation of the part not being 
greater than the whole. 

Reminiscence, how produced- 

UpatkAra .—Inferential oognition having beon explained, he now begina another 
topic. 

jwrwr^r: II & I 3 I $ II 

Atma-manasolj, between the soul and the mind. 

Sarnyoga-vi6e?at, from a particular conjunction. tfpirrcTSf Samsk&r&t, 
from impression or retention or latency. W Cha, and. *trfW:SmPritih, 
Reminiscence. 

6. Reminiscence (results) from a particular conjunction 
between the Soul and the Mind and also from Impression or 
latency.—347. 

“ Results”—This is the complement of the aphorism. ‘ Samyoga- 
visegab' means contact or contiguity such as reflection or meditation or 
inter-penetration, etc. From this as the non-combinative cause, in the 
eoul as the combinative cause, 1 Smritib/ (reminiscence), a particular 
kind of cognition or knowledge, is produced, He states the 
efficient cause by ‘ Samsk&r&t.’ By the word ‘ cha ' he implies past 
experience which too is operative here as the object recalled. Re¬ 
miniscence or recollection imitates the correctness of the previous 
experience, such alone being the recollection of him who has mistaken 
a rope for a snake and has consequently fled from it. It does not, 
moreover, follow that reminiscence should take place at all times or 
continually, since it depends on the resuscitation of the mental im¬ 
pression. Accordingly it has been said by the revered Praiastadeva , 
« Reminiscence, caused by the inferential process (as in inferring fire 
from smoke there is recollection of the universal concomitance of fire 
and smoke), desire, re-production (or suggestion of one idea by an¬ 
other), and aversion, and having for its conteut the past, among 
objects seen, heard, and otherwise experienced, (results) from a parti¬ 
cular conjunction between the soul and the mind, due to the observer 
tion of a suggestive mark, voluntary attempt at recolleotion, etc-, and 
from impression or latency produced by intuitions constantly repeated 
an d attended to with interest.” 
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The cognition of highly advanced sages, or their intellectual 
intuition has not been separately noticed by the author of the apho¬ 
risms. It is included within perception by Yogina or ascetics (See IX- 
ii. 13 below). In tho treatise, oalled the Paddrtha-Pradeia, an account of 
it has been given, which is as follows : “ Prescient or inventive cogni¬ 
tion which is produced from conjunction between the soul and the 
mind, and also from a particular dharma, virtue or merit, independently 
of inferential marks, etc., in advanced sages, the promulgators of the 
Vedas, in respect of objects, supersensible, or past, present, and future, 
or in respect of dharma, etc., as preserved in books,—that is called 
sagely cognition.” This form of cognition at times arises in ordinary or 
wordly people also ; as when a young maiden says, “ My heart assures 
me my brother will depart to morrow.”—6- 

Dream, how 'produced. 

Upaukdra .—Thus four-fold vidyd, or true oognition, or knowledge, having been 
explained, it now beoomeB proper to explain {a vidyd or false oognition or knowledge. 
Therein doubt or uncertainty and error have been incidentally ascertained before. For the 
purpose of ascertaining dreamiDg, he says : 

: II & I 3 I V9 II 

TathU, so. WH: Svapnalj, dreaming. 

7. So (also is) dreaming.—348. 

The meaning is that as reminiscence results from a particular con¬ 
junction between the soul and the mind, and from impression or latency, 
so also does cognition in dreaming. Cognition in dreaming is the mental 
experience, through the channels of the senses, belonging to one, when 
one’s senses have ceased to be active and one’s mind is in a quiescent 
state. And this is of three kinds (1) It partly arises from acuteness of 
impression or facility of reproductiveness ; as in a man who, in love or 
in anger, thinks intently on some object, when he goes to sleep, in that 
state, cognition resembling perception, in the form, “ This is the contest 
between Karna and Arjuna ” (two herpes of the Mahdbhdrdta), is pro¬ 
duced, through the influence of impression, reproductiveness or latency, 
produced by previous hearing of the Purdnae, etc. (2) It arises partly 
from derangement of the humours or affections of the body, viz., wind, 
bile, and phlegm. Therein, in consequence of disorder of the wind, one 
dreams of moving about in the sky, wandering about on the earth, 
Heeiug with fear from tigers, etc-, and the like ; under the influence of 
an unwholesome excess of the bile, one dreams of entering into fire, 
embracing flames of fire, golden mountains, oorruscations of flashing 
lightning, sudden extensive conflagrations, etc. ; while, through predo- 
minance of phlegmatic deragement, one dreams of swimming upon the 
sea, immersious in mvors) sprinklings-with showers of rain, silver 
mountains, etc., (3) Dreams appear also under the influence of adfftarp 
(the invisible after-effects of past acts) or deserts. These are cognitions, 
produced in one whose internal sense has been lulled to sleep or over¬ 
powered with sleep, in respect of the experiences of the present or 
previous states of existence. ^Therein somnial .cognition, signifying 
good, results itom dhatmd ot merit, and has for its object the riding 
upon elephants, ascending' on" mountains, acqulstion of the royal 
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umbrella, feasting upon padding, interview with the sovereign, and the 
like ; whereas somnial cognition, signifying evil, arises from adharma 
or demerit, and has its object unction with oil, falling into blind wells, 
riding upon camels, immersion in mire, the seeing of one's own nuptials, 
and the like. 

The above three, only as jointly operating, have causality here (».«., 
in the production of dreams). It should be further observed that this 
division of causes, is based on the predominance of one or another of 
the qualities of these causes in their effects.—7. 

Cognition accompanying dreaming , how produced. 

(/paskdra.—lt may be objeoted :—The cognition whioh springs up in the midst of a 
dream, in the form of reoolloolion of the very same objeot whioh is exporienoed in somniai 
cognition, does not possess the nature of dreaming inasrauoh as dreaming takes the form of 
peroeptuai experience. From what oause, then, does it arise ? 

To this he gives the reply : 

II £. I R I 5 || 

Svapna-antikam, that which intervenes in, or lies near 
to, or accompanies, dream. 

8. (So is) consciousness accompanying dreams.—349. 

The word ‘ so ’ comes in from the preceding aphorism. The mean¬ 
ing, therefore, is that as dreaming, so also consciousness accompanying 
dreaming arises from a particular conjunction between the soul and the 
mind and also from impression or retention. The difference between the 
two cases extends only thus^farthat somnial cognition results from impres¬ 
sion or retention produced by former experience, while consciousness 
accompanying dreaming results from impression or retention produced 
by experience arising at the very time (of dreaming.; It has been accord¬ 
ingly stated by Professor Pariastadcva, “ Somnial cognition is merely 
recollection, inasmuch as it results from looking back upon past cogni¬ 
tions.” The writer of the vritti also says, “ Somnial cognition, its 
function being the illumination of exjterienced objects, is not a different 
thing from recollection.’’ 

Some teach that ‘ consciousness accompanying dreaming ’ is cogni¬ 
tion amounting to certitude, in the midst of dreams, as, for example, 
I am in a state of lying on the bed,” etc.—8. 

Another cause of dreaming and of cognition in dreaming. 

Upatkdra .—He adds another oause of dreaming and oonsoioufmess accompanying 
dreaming. 

v II £. M I II 

Dharm&t from dharma or merit. V Cha, also. 

9. (Dreaming and consciousness accompanying dreaming 
result) from dharma also.—350. 

The word ‘cha’ is used with the purpose of adding adharma, 
demerit. This has been already explained—8. 
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Vivriti. —* * * * Some think that this aphorism has been laid 
down for the purpose of showing that in some cases dreaming, etc., are 
also produced from dharma, etc-, alone, even without the action of 
Samskdra or impression, and that the poetic observation of Ariharsa 
that the maid Sleep brings before the vision of man, through the all- 
pervading efficacy of adfistam , even objects whioh have not been 
-observed before, accordingly becomes explained. 

Cannes of Avidyd or Incertitude. 

[fpaakdrar—Now, referring to the series (of doubt, droara, inoertitude) he says 

fPiPKmid. «s. i hi to h 

Indriya-dos&t, from imperfection of the senses, 
:Samsk&ra-do?8,t, from imperfection of impression. W Cha, and. erffar 
A-vidyi\, false knowledge. Incertitude. 

10. False knowledge (arises) from imperfection of the Senses 
.and from imperfection of Impression.— 351. 

The word 1 A-vidyA,’ though a general term, applies to incertitude, 
according to the context, doubt, dream, and incertitude having 
been mentioned. Therein imperfection of the senses is inefficiency 
caused by predominance of the bile, etc. Imperfection of impression 
is the being accompanied with non-observation of distinctions ; for 
under such non-observation, false cognition is produced_10. 

Viv}'iti. —Understanding according to another mode is divided into 
two kinds, certitude and incertitude. Of these, he states the cause of 
incertitude. _ 

‘ Indriya-dosah,’ is such as opthalmia, etc. ‘ Samskilra-dofiati ’ is 
the being the effect of erroneous experience, etc. The word 'and' 
implies the addition of such imperfections as remoteness, etc., and also 
sub-sumptior.s of false marks or middle-terms, etc. The cause, then, of 
false knowledge or incertitude is imperfection ; and imperfection, as 
consisting of biliousness, remoteness, etc., is of diverse kinds. 

The characteristic of AvidyA 

UpaskAra .—He states the oharaotoristio or,definition of avidyd in general : 

u s. m u u 

Tat, that. Avidyd. false knowledge. JgfDugta-jMnam, im¬ 
perfect cognition. 

11. That (i. e., Avidyd) is imperfect knowledge.—352. 

‘ Tat,' an indeclinable word, conveying the sense of a pronoun, 
alludes to avidyd. That, avidyd, is ‘dujtajfiftnara', cognition which is 
undnlj applied, cognition that a thing is what in fact it is not, in other 
words, cognition determined in the manner of a divergent object, and 
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having the mode which does not reside in the object in question. Imperfec¬ 
tion consists also of cognition taking the form of uncertainty. Doubt, 
therefore, even where there is only one alternative, is vicious, beingf 
identical with non-assurance or non ascertainment. 

The four (forms of avidyd ), therefore, namely, Doubt, Error, Dream r 
and Regression or Indecision are included in this aphorism.—11. 

The characteristic of Vidyti. 

Upatkdra .—.(He deolares what scientific cognition is :j 

vc$g ftm ii & i 3 1 it 

ft Adu§tam, not imperfect. Free from imperfection, fattT Vidya, 
true knowledge, Vidyd. 

12. (Cognition) free from imperfection, is (called) Vidyd or 
scientific knowledge.—353. 

The word “ Cognition ” comes in (from the preceding aphorism). 

1 Aduftam ’ means produced by organs of sense which are not inefficient 
or defective (in consequence of any derangement mentioned above). 
The meaning, therefore, is that vidyd is the experience of a thing in its 
proper place, or the experience of a thing in the same manner in which 
another thing having a common substratum with the former is experi¬ 
enced, or experience of a thing not having the mode which does not 
reside in the thing in question. It is of two kinds, immediate or sensu¬ 
ous, and mediate or inferential. —12. 

Cognition by tiayes Siddnas, how produced. 

Upaskdra .—It may be objooted : Tho oognition (of objects beyond the reach of hchsoh), 
by advanced sagos, also appears in tiio very same form in which other cognitions, having' 
a common substratum with tho foimor, take plaou. It is again not produo <1 by the senses, 
inasmuch as it cognizes objects which arc not in contact with thorn. Nor is it produced 
bj means of inferential marks, as it is produced in the absence of any investigation of such 
marks. Honoe it follows that there is a third form of pi oof (besides perception and inference) 
whioh is the instrument of sueli oognition. 

In view of this objection, ho says ; 

wrf ii 11 hi ii 

ftlf Anjam, sagely. Of advanced sages. Siddlia-darSanam, 

vision of tho Perfected Ones. ^ Cha, and. Wflfwj : Dharmmebhyafc, from 
dharma or merits. 

13. Cognition-of advanced sages, as also vision of the Pet 
fectecl Ones, (results) from dharma or merits.—354. 

‘ Ar$m ’ or sagely cognition is the cognition of sages such as Gdlava, 
etc., having for its object things past and yet to come. ‘Siddha-darSanam’ 
means the vision by those who have attained success in the direction of 
oognition apprehensive of objects remote as well as screened from view, by 
.. means of mantra or incantation, herbs, eye-salve prepared from cocodir, 
.et«, JJoth 0 f arise from dharma or merit, such that there is 

I €#gpAtion of objects, in their true light.. The author of the Vfittv 
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observes that this oognition is not a different kind of vidyd or scientific 
knowledge, as it is included in Yogic or ascetic perception. Sagely 
cognition is really the fourth kind of vidyd, and it occurs to sages as 
well as to worldly people. And it is simply a form of mental percep¬ 
tion, being prodneed by the mind accompanied with inattention (to 
internal and external objects), or produced by inferential marks such 
as faithful observances of the rules of conduct. The cognition of 
pervasion which is the ground of inference is here solely dependent 
upon or due to Samxkdra, or impression having its origin in a former 
state of existence i. e-, in the same way as is the pervasion or universal 
concomitance of sucking the breast and the cognition that this is the 
means of securing what is desired, (in the case of the instinctive 
application of the baby to sucking the breast.) 

The revered Professor Prasastadeva, however,says that‘Siddhadaria- 
nam,’ cognition of the Perfected Ones, is not a different form of cognition. 
His reasoning is as follows : If it is said that cognition, by the 
Perfected Ones, of objects remote and hidden from view, takes its rise 
from conditions brought about by means of eye-salve prepared from 
cocoon, and the like, then it is nothing but perception. If it be, on the 
other hand, cognition which apprehends objects beloging to the earth, 
the region lying between the earth and the vault of heaven, and the 
space beyond it, and which is dependent upon the conditions or 
inferential marks such as the movements, etc., of planets and the lunar 
mansions ( naksatras ), then it is nothing but inferential cognition, 
inasmuch as pervasion, or universal concomitance of the thing to be 
inferred and the mark of inference, is determined by the observation 
of such accompaniment.—13. 

Here ends the second chapter of the ninth book in the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the Vaisesika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK TENTH-CHAPTER FIRST. 

Pleasnre and Pain are two different things. 

(Tpatkdra.—The purpose of the tenth book is the exposition of the differonooa of the 
attributes of the soul aooording to their osuses. Now, in the aphorism of Gautama, whioh 
enumerates or classifies tho provableg or objects of certitude, viz., “ Soul, Body, Sense, 
Objeot, Understanding, Mind, Aotivity, Fault, Metempsychosis, Desert, Pain, and Emanci¬ 
pation ore the provable” Nydya~SHtram,l. i. 9.), there bein'; no mention of pleasure, tho 
error moy arise that pleasure is really not different from pain. With tho purpose of 
dispelling this possible error, the author first of all points out the difference of pleasure and 
pain themselves. 

llbllHIl 

Ifta-anista-kilrana-visesilt, in consequence of the 
differreuce of causes, (in the forms of) desirables, and undesirable 
Virodh&t on account of opposition. ^ Cha, and. Mithah, between 

them, towards each other, mutual. Sukha-dufykhayoh, between 

plasure and pain. Artha-antara-bliaval), relation of different 

objeots. 

1. In consequence of the difference of (their) causes, in the 
form of desirables and undesirables, and on account of (their) 
mutual opposition, Pleasure and Pain stand in the relation of 
objects different from each other.—355. 

‘ Sukha-duhkahayoh,’ (between pleasure and pain there exists) 

‘ mithah/ mutual, ‘ artha-antara-bhavah,’ distinction that is to say 
heterogeneity. Whence (does this distinction arise).'' To this quantum 
the author replies, ‘ ista-anista-karaua-visesat ’ i. in consequence of 
‘viSesalj,’ distinction or difference,of their causes which have, in the one 
case, the form of ‘i§tara,’ desirable objects such as garlands, sandal-paste, 
women, etc., and, in the other case, the form of ‘ amstain,’ undesirable 
objeots such as snakes, thorns, etc. For heterogeneity of effect 
necessarily follows from heterogeneity of cause. He lays down another 
principle of distinction, viz., ‘ virodliat/ on account of opposition 
characterised by non-dwellitig together. For pleasure and pain are 
not experienced in one and the same soul at one and the same time. 
The word, ‘ cha,’ and, brings forward the difference of the effect of 
pleasure and pain as a further means of distinguishing betwean them. 
Thus, graciousness, the embrace, clearnesss of the eyes, etc., are the effects 
of pleasure, while despondency, asullied countenaiice, etc., are tiieeffects 
of pain; hence on this ground also pleasure and pain must differ from 
each other. Accordingly it has been stated by Professor Prasasla-deva, 
“Pleasure has the characteristic of agreeable feeling. In the preseuco 
of garlands and other desirable objects, from the contact of the senses 
and objects in the recognition of something desirable being produced, 
and from the conjunction of the soul and the mind and dependent upon 
dharma or merit and the like, that which is produced and is the cansfr 
of complacence, embrace, and kindliness of the eyes, etc., is pleasnre." 
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In the ease of garlands, sandal-pasta, etc., enjoyed in the past; plearure 
arises from, amfiti, reminiscence, and, in the case future objects, it 
arises from Sanbalpa, desire or appetensy or imagination or will. 

The non-enumeration of pleasure in the aphorism of Gautama is in 
order to promote indifference or dispassion, in other words, to teach 
that dispassion would arise in one who should account even pleasure as 
pain. (Of- Nydya 'SHtram, IV. i. 58, The idea of 

pleasure takes place in an alternative form of pain).— 

Pleasure and Pain are not forms of cognition. 

It mey be urged : Let pleeiare aid pain bo mutually distinct. But they 
«ay be non-diderent from oognition, like reoolleotion and peroeption of sensation. 

Aooordingly the author says : « 

ti iuiW inwMiwl fa: ii ?o m * ii 

Sanjtaya-nirnaya»antara-abh&va, non-inclusion in 
doubt and certainty, W Cha, and. Jfiftna-antaratve, in the 

matter of being different from qognition. Hetuh, reason, mark. 

2. And the non-inclusion (of Pleasure and Pain) either in 
Doubt or in Certainty, is the mark that they are other than 
cognition.—356. 

The meaning is that non-inclusion either in doubt or in certainty 
is the mark of inference that pleasure and pain are other than, i. e., 
different from, cognition. The idea is this ; Were pleasure or pain a 
kind of cognition, it would either have the form of doubt, or have the 
form of certainty. It cannot be the first, as the two alternatives (which 
must be present in doubt) do not exist ; nor can it be the second, as 
the single alternative does not exist (see Vivfiti—below). And the 
species or parts being thus excluded, the geuns or whole is necessarily 
excluded. For the species of cognition, are two only, the characteristic 
of doubt and the characteristic of certainty. And both of them are 
excluded from pleasure as well as from pain ; hence the characteristic 
ofcognition also find* no place in them. 

The word, ‘ cha ’ and, a Ids on the exclusion of external sensation or 
perception. The perception of pleasure and pain is mental i. e. } by the 
inner sense, in the forme, “ I feel pleasure,” “ I feel pain ” ; wherea* 
perception of them does not take such shape of form aB in “ I k.iow,” 

“ I and doubtful,” “ I am certain.”—2. 

Vivriti* * * Neither pleasure nor pain has the form in which 
two repugnant alternatives are present together, that it should be 
probable that they have the nature of doudt, nor has either possession 
of a given form together with absence of negation of that form, that it 
should be likely that they have the nature if certainty. The supposi¬ 
tion of a third form of cognition is chimerical like the horn of a hare. 
Consequently neither pleasure nor pain oan come under knowledge. 

Pleasure and Pain are not form cognition—continued. 

Upatktra .—He I»y» down another principle of differentiation. 
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wf|: Tayoh, their, of doubt and certainty, pratfw: Nispattih, pro¬ 
duction. H W flftfrT PE^Pratyaksa-laingik&bhya.m, by means of percep¬ 
tion and inference. 

3. The production thereof ( i.e ., of Doubt and Certainty) is 
by means of perception and inference.—357. 

'Tayoh,’ of doubt and certainty,‘nispattih,’ production, (is) from 
perception and from inferential marks. Neither pleasure nor pain is 
produced by the perceptive apparatus or by inferential marks. For, 
pleasure is four-fold, beifig objective, subjective, imaginative or 
sympathetic, or habitual. Of these, the last three by no means possess 
the characteristic of taking their origin from the contact of the (outer) 
senses (with their objects). Should it be contended that the first is 
cognition, inasmuch as it is generated by contact of the senses and 
their objects, we reply that it is not so, for a part only of the whole 
cause, (being the same), cannot entail homogeneity in the effect ; else 
all and sundry effects would come to be homogeneous as they must have 
space and time as their common antecedents. Moreover, (if pleasure 
were cognition), the pleasure which is not produced through contact of 
the senses and their objects, would be either non-discriminative or 
indefinite, or discriminative or definite. But it cannnot be the first, 
for then it would be supersensible ; nor can it be the second, inasmuch 
as it does not consist of a judgment respecting two objects in 
the relation of subject and predicate. Again, pleasure and pain 
are necessarily accompanied with sensibility ; (were they forms 
of cognition), there would be involved in the (consequent) notion of a 
sensibility of cognition a regression to infinity. ‘Laingikam’ 

(the adjective) raeaus merely ‘ lingam ' (the noun), mark, as the word, 
objective, (means an object). 

The author of the Vfitti, on the other hand, explains the aphorism 
thus that the origin thereof, i. e., of cognition and pleasure, is explain¬ 
ed ‘pratyksa-laingik&m,’ i- e., by the explanations of perceptual and 
inferential cognitions, that is to say, that whereas perceptual cognition 
is produced by the senses, and inferential by marks of illation, it is not 
so with pleasure, etc.—3. 

Vivriti _It may be urged that as non-discriminative cognition is 

neither doubt nor certitude, so too may be pleasure and pain. Accord- 
ingly he sayB; 

The proof of pleasure and pain is furnished by perception and 
inference In one’s own soul, pleasure and pain are proved by per¬ 
ception ; in other souls, pleasure is inferred by brightness of the eyes, 
etc. and pain by paleness of the face, etc. So that, had they the form 
of non-d\Boriminative cognition, there could be no perception, nor 
could it be possible for them to be the subject of inference by such 
marks as brightness or paleness of the face, and the like. Hence, 
the import is, they are net included in cognition. 
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Pleasure and Pain are not forme of cognition.—continued. 

Upaskdra.— Ho points out the difference of pleasure, oto., from inferential oognition,. 
depending upon a difference of their modes or appearacoe. 

ii t* 11 i $ ii 

epra Abhdt, (it) was- (ft Iti, such modal distinction, lift Api, also. 

4. “ (It) was ’’—such (modal distinction) also (establishes the 
difference between pleasure or pain and cognition.)—358. 

The word ‘ iti ’ indicates the form. The word ‘ api ' implies another 
form, viz., “ (It) will be.” Thus, in inferential cognition, e. g. t “ Thera 
was or will be lire in the mountain,” the modal distinction of the past, 
etc., is observed ; but pleasure or, pain, produced under this form, has 
never been observed.- 

Vivriti —* * * * Cognition is conversant about objects past, 

future, and present. But of other pleasure or pain, no object whatever 
exists. Therefore, by the application of contradictory properties, viz., 
objectivity and non-objectivity, it follows that pleasure and pain are 
not identical with cognition. 

Pleasure and Pain are not forms of cognition — continued. 

Upaskdra. —Ho brings forward a further ground of differentiation s 

s s rmMdid' u t® i u * h 

flft Sati, existing. ^ Cha, also. K&ryya-adarsan&t, be¬ 

cause of the non-observation of the effect. 

5. Also (Pleasure and Pain are not forms of cognition), 
inasmuch as the effect, (pleasure or pain), is not observed, where 
(the antecedents of cognition) are present.—359. 

Pleasure or pain is not merely perception or merely inferential' 
cognition, since the effect, pleasure or pain, is not observed, where 
contact of the senses and objects exists, or where there is recognition of 
the universal concomitance (which is the ground of inference), of the 
mark of inference being a property of the minor term, etc. The mean¬ 
ing, therefore, is as follows : It has been already stated that pleasure 
and pain are not cognition in general, (». e., non-discriminative cogni¬ 
tion). Should they be cognition in particular (or discriminative 
cognition), they would be either perceptual cognition or cognition in 
the form of inference. (Pleasure and pain cannot be the former), 
inasmuch as the experience of the element of pleasure does not take place 
during the perception of garlands, sandal-paste, etc., on the contact 
of the senses and their object ; nor can they be the latter, since there 
is no experience of the pleasurable or the painful, as the case may be, 
where there exists an inference respecting sandal-paste, etc., ex au 
inference respecting fire, etc. In like manner, pleasure and. pain being 
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not experienced in any particular act of perception or in particular act 
of inference, they are also not. the particulars of that perception or 
that inference.—5. 

Bhdtya reads Saticha of X. i. 5 as a separate aphorism, and explain •* 
it thus : Cognition arises; Sflti , i. in respect of objects actually exist¬ 
ing at the moment. Cognition accordingly relates to past,present, and 
future objects. But this is not the case with pleasure and pain. Herein 
also, therefore, there is difference between cognition, on the one hand, 
and pleasure and pain, on the other. 

Above continued : Cannes of Pleasure and Pain. 

UpatM.ra .~-He ratutloni another! differentiating oharaoterietio. 

ftR* itT li It l $ ll 

Eka-artha-samavAyi-k&rana-antareju, there ex¬ 
isting other causes co-inherent in one and the same object. 
Dri|tatvkt, from the being observed. Because they are observed. 

6. (Pleasure and Pain are not form of cognition), because 
they are observed, when there exist other causes co-inherent in one 
and the same object, (*. e., the soul).—360. 

“ Of pleasure and pain ”—such is the complement (of the aphorism). 
In relation to pleasure, uncommon or specific causes co-inherent in one 
and the same object are dharma or merit, attachment to, or attraction 
for, pleasure, desire for the cause of pleasure, volition or striving to 
secure the material (cause) of pleasure, and cognition of garlands, 
sandle-paste, etc.; while in relation to pain, they are adharma or 
demerit, and cognition of thorns and other undesirable object. The 
meaning is that (pleasure and pain differ from cognition;, inasmuch 
as they are observed on the co-inherence of these causes in one and the 
samel object. But cognition which is non-discriminative, does not at 
all stand in need of an uncommon cause co-inherent in the same object 
(with it). Discriminative cognition, of course, depends upon a cogni¬ 
tion of predication or attribution (or judgment), but this is not another 
cause, that is, a cause heterogeneous to the cause of the cognition itself. 
Conjunction of the mind, as being a cause common (to pleasure and 
pain with cognition), does not require mention. Though reminiscence 
requires samskdra , impression or reproductiveness, as its specific or 
uncommon cause, yet the difference therefrom is quite obvious, as it is 
for this reason that the difference (of pleasure and pain) has been 
investigated with reference only to cognition or perceptual experience. 
Although in inferential cognition there is dependence upon the recollec¬ 
tion of pervasion or universal concomitance,the cognition that the mark 
is a property of the minor term, etc., yet it is thrown overboard by 
the very word 1 antara,’ other, (in the aphorism). The probative sense 
(of the aphorism) is, therefore, that pleasure and pain are different 
from cognition, inasmuch as they are the products of uncommon or 
particular causes, of their own kind, co-existing in the same subs¬ 
tratum with, them, as \b the case with reminiscence, and with the first 
sound (in a series of sounds)_6. 
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An objection amwered. 

lTpa»kdra .—It m*y be objeoted; If the difference ef pleeeure end pein from cognition 
depend on the difference of their oeueee, end if the difference of pleeeure end pein from eeoh 
-other be juet like the mutuel difference between e piller end e weter-pot, etc., then there een 
be no mutuel difference between the body end it* perte such ee the heed, the feet, the beck, 
the etomeoh. eto., there being, in regerd to ihese, no difference in their oeueee, whether they 
t)e the ultimete atoms, binary atomio aggregates, etc.,lor blood end semen. 

To meet this objection, he says: 

28-;qJ Wflffy 

II l \ i vs II 

(▼id Eka-de6o, in the part, (fa Iti, such. This, Ekasmin, in 

one (body), fari^ira^, the head, Priftham, the back. Udaram, 
the stomach. Marmraftni, the vitals. Tat-vilepat, their 

distinction, T at-vi6egebhya(i, from the distinctions or their 

causes ) 

7. The head, the back, the stomach, the vitals are in the 
parts of one and same (body) ; this their difference (results) from 
the differences thereof (i. e., of their causes).—361. 

‘ Eka-deSa iti ’ means, in the part. ‘ Ekasmin ’ means, in the body ; 

• $ira(t ’ —this is one part ; ‘ udaram ’; 1 priftham ’ ; and ‘ marmm&ni,’ 
i. i*., the sinews, etc. ; their ‘ vibesa^,’ difference in kind, (results). ‘ tat- 
visesebhyafc,’ from the diiference in kind of their causes. There, again, 
(i. e., in the case of the heterogeneity of the causes), heterogeneity 
results only from the heterogeneity of the causes (of those causes) ; for, 
the combinative causes of the stomach, the back etc., also arenot justof 
the same kind as that of the head ; just as the heterogeneity of a apiece 
of cloth, a water-pot, etc., results from the heterogeneity of threads, 
postherds, and other material causes ; heterogeneity being possible, 
in them also, the heterogeneity of threads, postherds, etc., also, results 
from the heterogeneity of fibres, dust, etc. Heterogeneity is, in like 
manner, to be sought in the successive material causes ; for, while the 
ultimate atoms may be common, the heterogeneity of the respective 
material causes universally gives rise to heterogeneity (in their res¬ 
pective elfects) ; whereas homogeneity of the material causes, constitu¬ 
ted by their substanceness, does not cause such heterogeneity. This is 
the point—7. 

Bhdfya : — read Ekadeie iti of X. i. 7 with X. i. 6, and explaina it 
•as giving an additional reason why pleasure and pain cannot be forms 
of cognition, the meaning being that pleasure and pain are localised 
in the body, whereas cognition is not so localised. 

Here ends the first chapter of the tenth book in the Commentary of 
Sankara upon the Vaiiepika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK TENTH—CHAPTER SECOND. 

Substance is the, only combinative cause. 

Upaakdra .—As a collateral topic, the author now oomraenoeu a special discrimination of 
the three oauses : 

♦iViwrar 3[o^ *ii^^ Mo R HU 

K&ranam, cause, ffa Ifci, such. got Dravye, in substance. 

JTVFnn, K&ryya-samav&y&t, from the combination of effect. 

1. “(It is the combinative) cause”—such (intuition and usage),, 
with regard to Substance, (arise) from the combination of effect 
(in it).—362. 

‘ K&ranam,’that is, that it is the combinative cause; ‘ iti,’ such 
intuition and usage, are to be observed, ‘ dravye,' with regard to 
substance. Why so ? Ho gives the reply : ‘ kdryya-samav&yat,’ be¬ 
cause efEect, viz., substance, attribute, and action, combine in it 
alone.—1. 

Vivriti. — * * * * The definition of a cause in general is that 
causality eouaists in constant antecedence, there existing at the same 
time voidness of failure to produce the effect (that is to say, in Mill's 
phraseology, causality oonsists in invariable and unconditional antece¬ 
dence). There are three kinds of causes, according to their division into 
the combinative or material, non-combinative or formal, and instru¬ 
mental or efficient. * * * * 

Substance is effcient cause also. 

UpatkAra .—It may be asked : Do then substances Ipossuss only combinative causa¬ 
lity ? 

So he says : 

fVm.i.y, to | R | H II 

CftiTCl Samyogat, from conjunction. *t Y&, or, and. 

2. And, through conjunction, (Substance becomes the efficient 
or conditional cause also).—363. 

As combinative causality, so also efficient causality, belongs to the 
threads, in the production of a piece of cloth. Inasmuch as conjunction 
of the shuttle and the threads is also a cause of the cloth, the shuttle 
and the thread, are, mediately through that conjunction, also efficient 
cause of the cloth. The word 1 y& ' is used in a collective sense, 
inasmuch as, though the thread possesses combinative causality to¬ 
wards the oonjuction of the shuttle and the thread, yet it possesses 
efficient causality towards the cloth, mediately through such conjunc¬ 
tion.—2. 

Vivriti- —He says that combinative causality belongs to subs- 
tauces, not only because effects combine in them, but also because they* 
are fields for the operation of nou-combinative oauses. 
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1 SamyogHt ’ means because they are the support or substratum 
-wherein takes place conjunction which is the non-corabinative cause.* * 

Actions are non-combinative causes. 

Ifpaskdra .—He explains whet oausality resides in Action : 

HtnUJTd M® I S I ^ || 

K&rane in the cause. Saraav&y&t, from combination. 

Karinmani, actions. 

3. Through combination in the (combinative) cause, Actions 
(are non-combinarive causes).—364. 

“ Non-corabinative causes”—such is the complement (of the apho¬ 
rism.) Non-corabinative causality is causality combined or co-iuherent 
in one and the same object connected with the state of effect and cause. 
Such causality results either from combination in the same object with 
the effect, or from combination in the same object with the cause. Of 
these the former is called, in the terminology of the Vaiiesikas the 
slighter or minor, and the latter, the greater or major, proximity. If'it be 
asked by means of which proximity, then, actions possess non-combin¬ 
ative causality towards disjunction, and samskdra or impression • it is 
here replied, ‘k&rane samav;\yat,’ (that it is) through combination in the 
combinative cause of conjunction, etc. The meaning, therefore is that 
non-combinative causality is exercised by action in (the production of) 
conjunction, etc., by means of the minor proximity characterised as 
combination in the same object with the effect.—3. 

Certain Attributes are non-combinative causes, and occasionally 
efficient causes also. 

Upaskdra .—In anticipation of the question as to what kind of oauaality nertains 
coloui and other attributes residing in the (oonssituent) parts, in relation to tho attributes of 
the wholes, he says : r 

srat wiwsnfewrann** ipmt n 

HUf Tatha, so. Rupe, in colour. KArania-eka- 

=artha-samav&yat, through combination in the same object with the 
cause. Gha, and, also. 

4. So also in Colour (there is non-combinative causality) 
through combination in the same object with the cause.—365. 

The expression ‘ colour ’ indicates colour, taste, smell, touch num¬ 
ber, magnitude or quantity, separateness, gravity, fluidity, viscidity 
etc. The term ‘so’ extends (the application of) non-oombinative causality! 

‘ Kftrana-eka-artha-aamav&y&t ’ : (This non-combinative causality of 
colour, etc ) originates the colour, etc., of the wholes, by means of the 
major proximity (constituted) by (their) combination in the same object 
with the whole, which is the combinative cause of colour, etc; of that 
whole ; as, for instance, the colour, etc., of the potsheris originate the 
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i coloar, etc., in the water-pot, and similarly it ehould be observed in all 
other cases. The word ‘oha’ implies that occasionally oolour, etc., 
possess efficient causality also.—4. 

Bhdiya.—readd X. ii. 4 as two aphorisms, via., Tathd ritpe, and 
Kdrdnai-kdrtha-Hamavdydchisha. 

Conjunction is a non-combinative cause. 

Upatkdra.' —Ho states that the minor proximity belongs to conjunction whila it ii a 
iioa-oombi native oause in the origination of substanoes : 

II $o I * I * II 

VTOftPlWPItl K&rana-samavAyat, through combination in the cause. 

SamyogaJj, conjunction, Patasya, of the cloth. 

5. Through combination in the (combinative) cause, Conjunc¬ 
tion (is a non-combinative cause) of the cloth.—366. 

The meaning is that, through combination in the combinative cause, 
conjunction also is anon-combinative cause, in the production of effects 
such as a piece of cloth, etc., by means of the proximity characterised, 
as combination in the same object with the effect. The word ‘ cloth ' 
indicates product substance in general. 

A certain author maintains that if, on the other hand, conjunction 
of part with part be also a non-combinative cause of a piece of cloth 
and the like, then combination in the same object with the cause is also 
(a non-combinative cause).—5. 

Above continued. 

\Upa»kdra .—He says that osusality sometimes pertain, to uoujuuetiou by moaUB of the 
major proximity : 

in© i * i $ u 

▼HMPNKAr ana-karana-samav&yat, through combination 
in the cause of the cause, Cha, and, also. 

6. And, through combination in the cause of the cause, 
(conjunction becomes a non-combinative cause by means of the 
major proximity) also.—367. 

The conjunction, technically termed prachaya, (loose) coalition 
aggregation, and residing in the constituent parts of a bale of cotton, 
originates magnitude in the bale of cotton. Here the proximity is 
constituted by combination in the same object with the cause. This is 
the meaning—6. 

Efficient caused declared. 

UpaMra .—Having thus ascertained oausality determined by the combinative cause he 
begins a new seotion for ascertaining efficient causality. 

qiTC* in© i * i vs ii 
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Samyukta-samavS^t, through combination in the con¬ 
junct. wT Agneh, of fire. Vai$e§ikam, distinctive attribute. 

7. The distinctive attribute of Fire, (*. e., heat), (becomes an 
efficient cause), through combination in the conjunct.—368. 

‘ VaiSesikam,’ distinctive attribute, ‘ agneh,’ of fire, in other word, 
heat, becomes an efficient cause in relation to the effects (colour, etc.,) 
produced by burning or baking, through combination (of colour, etc.,) 
in the conjunct, (i. e., the water-pot placed in fire.) This is indicative ; 
in relation to cognition everything possesses efficient, Causality. Under¬ 
standing, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, and 
impression possess efficient causality only. It should be observed that 
this system or elaboration of thought has the purposes of establishing 
the mutual differences of pleasure, etc.—7- 

Viwiti —* * * * The general definition of an efficient cause is 

to lie understood to be a cause other than the combinative and non- 
oombinative causes. * * * * 

Observances produce adristam as their fruit, on the authority 
of the Veda. 

Vpask o o.—Now, in order to ooufirm tho anthoritativenosn of tho Vedas, ho repeate the 
very same statement whioh has been made by him before : 

h i ^ n 

TOpfi Dristaniim, of acts observed or known to be productive of good. 
fSSqUprpfi Drista-prayojaiianam, of acts the purpose of which has been 
taught. Drifta-abhiive, in the absence of visible or observed 

faults or defects, si#!: Prayogalj, performance. WWIPI Abhyudayftya, 
for the production of exaltation or adristam. . 

8. The performance of acts of observed utility and of acts 
the purpose whereof has been taught (in the sacred writings), is, 
for the production of adristam, (as these teachings arc authoritatArie 
being the word of God’in whom) the defects found in ordinary 
speakers do not exist. —369. 

‘Drift&nftm’ means, of acts which have been proved to be useful by the 
evidence of experience, e.y., sacrifices, almsgivings, ablution, andLthe like. 
Drista-prayojan&n&m’ means, of acts the purpose whereof has been 
taught. For, thus, 'in such precepts as “ He who desires heaven, shall 
perform sacrifice,” “ He who desires heaven, shall offer oblation in the 
aanihotra sacrifice," etc., the fruit or purpose is mentioned at once 
iloug with the injunction ; in some cases, the purpose is given out by 
,vay of a recommendation, as in “ The pitris or departed ancestors of 
him who studies during these nights, pour down upon, or sene down to. 
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him streams of clarified butter and streams of honey,” etc. ; in other 
cases, the purpose is left to be imagined, as in “ He shall perfoi-m the 
Vitvajit sacrifice,” etc., for, here the purpose is neither mentioned along 
with the injunction nor presented by way of a recommendation, and is, 
therefore, suppositional, and (it cannot be any thing but heaven), for 
heaven alone should be supposed as the purpose or fruit which is 
charming in itself. That being so, it does not stand to reason that 
these acts which so shortly come to their end, should have causality 
towards the production of fruits or results in the distant future. Hence, 
the meaning is, 'prayogafc, the performance, of these acts, is ‘ abhyuda- 
yaya, for the purpose of aphrvam, that is, adfistam, or deserts. It might 
be objected as follows : This would have been the case, were the 
authoritativeness of the Vedas a fact. But that is hard to maintain. 
For the authoritativeness of the Vedas as being eternally free from 
faults or defects in themselves, is not desired by you, (i. e., the Vais- 
dtka), as it is by the MimdmuA school, inasmuch as you recognise them 
as the production of a person, and in that case, it is possible that 
mistake, absence of mind, intention to mislead, and other defects exist¬ 
ed in the person. To this the reply is given by the phrase, ‘ drista- 
abh&ve ’ which means, there being non-existence of personal defects 
such as error, absence of mind, desire to mislead, and the like, which 
are found in other persons, namely, in ourselves and others ; inasmuch 
as the Supreme Person, inferrod whether as the Creator of the earth or 
as the Speaker of the Vedas, is presented to us entirely under the 
characteristic of freedom from faults or defects. So that His words 
can neither have no meaning, nor convey a contrary meaning, nor 
convey a useless meaning. It is only impurities caused by error, 
absence of mind, inefficiency of the senses, and the like, due to defec¬ 
tiveness of the elements constituting the physical organism, the external 
senses, and the mind, that may possibly vitiate speech. But they cannot 
possibly lurk in the word of tdvara. It has been accordingly de¬ 
clared :— 

cmisn ; nf^MTRi ^ i 

3 H ^513; 11 

-Being influenced by passion, ignorance, and the like, a speaker 
may tell untruths. But these do not exist in Isvara. How can He 
■peak otherewise (than truthfully') ?—8. 

Koto — Of. VI. ii. 1, supra. 

Vivfiti -— Thus the Prrdicables have been ascertained, as also Res¬ 
emblance and Difference. This tiihstra or System of Self-culture faci¬ 
litates manana, intellection or thinking about things, in them only 
whose chitta, or inner sense or mind, has been purified by the perfor¬ 
mance of acts, and not in them whose chitta has not been so purified. 
Observances are productive of purity of chitta, as declared by such 
text of the Veda as “ They desire to know,” etc. The same has been 
mentioned before. He repeats it for further confirmation. 

* * * * Observances, * * * when performed disinteres¬ 

tedly, do not produce elysian bliss, etc., as their fruit, but produce as 
their result purity of chitta or intellect, .etc., according to the text of 


kanAda stiTRAS ix,s,a. 
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the of Veda, “ They desire to know," and the SmTiti, “ When worldly 
attachment has, by observances, borne its fruits, knowledge is after¬ 
wards produced." 

Authoritativeness of the Veda established. 

Upaskdra —It may be urged : The Veda has been revealed by God,—it is here that there 
is eonfliot of opinions. 

Accordingly he says : 

WWl-STTHr^fin^ MeRI S. II 

WCTWf Tat-vachanjtt, from being the word of Him, Grod. Wfnqpj 
Anmayasya, of the Vedas, Pr&m&nyam, authoritativeness jffrlti, 

finis. According to f§ridhara, author of Nyaya kandati, “ ” tat refers 
t<> Risis. 

9. The authoritativeness of the Veda (follows) from its being 
the Word of God.—370. 

/ 

* iti ’ indicates the conclusion of the Sdstra or system. The authori¬ 
tativeness, ‘ amn&yasya,’ of the Veda, (is derived), ‘ vachan&t,' from its 
being the composition, ‘teua,’by tsvara. For, thus, we have already 
proved that the Vedas have a personal author, inasmuch as they are a 
collection of sentences or declarations. Nor can we and others possibly 
be the speakers of them, divided and sub-divided as they are in a thou¬ 
sand branches, for they treat of objects which transcend the senses, and 
beings of our nature cannot behold objects which transcend the senses. 
Moreover, the Vedas must have been spoken by atrustworthy person, in 
asmuch as they are accepted by men of light and leading. That which is 
not spoken by a trustworthy person, is not accepted by men of light and 
leading, the Vedas are accepted by men of light and leading, therefore 
they have been spoken by a trustworthy person. To be spoken by a 
trustworthy person is to be declared by a self-governed or independent 
person ; and to be accepted by men of light and leading is to be 
believed in, and acted upon, by persons attached to all the systems of 
thought. It has been stated before that non-appearance of the fruit or 
result, which occasionally happens, is due to defect or flaw in the act 
or performance, the agent, and the means or requisites. If it be denied 
that this is so, there being no recollection on the part of the agent ; 
we reply that the denial has no value, it having been already proved 
that there is recollection on the part of the agent. The composition 
thereof by Him is proved, inasmuch as they could be declared only 
by an independent person, while such independent power to declare 
the Vedas in their thousand branches is as has been said, impossible 
for beings of our nature. Moreover, since certitude must be the product 
of excellence or superiority, the certitude derived from the Vedas must 
also have excellence for its condition, and excellence must in this case 
be pronounced to be only the speaker's accurate knowledge of the true 
meaning of the sentences. The speaker of the Veda must, therefore. 
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be one of that description, one who has immediate cognition of heaven, 
udristam and like other objects ■, and there is none such but fSvara 
alone. This is well said.— 9 . 

Xote.—Cf. I. i. 3, supra. 

The fortunate Sankara, who is the son of Bhavandtha by BhaodnL, 
and who is devoted to the worship of Siva, has written this commentary 
on the Aphorisms of Kandda. 

Even though this production of mine may not find favour with 
others, nay, may be an object of ridicule with them, yet, (it is hoped), 
it will be adored a thousand times and over by my pupils, out of respect 
for their teacher. 

Here ends the second chapter of the tenth book in the commentary 
on the VaiSesika Aphorisms by Sri Sankara Mi 6 ra, son of Mah&mahopa- 
dhyllya Bhavanatha Misra. 

And complete is also this treatise. 
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VI 
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im 
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I 
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• 
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«r 
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mm 
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_ 
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91 
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| —:®:— 
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?IT^ IRm ; 
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®RR; 

gw ? 

gW 3IT?far 1|1I« ; 
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ta:«*r' sum | 
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g 
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gw 
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gw 

®ntn 
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giw 
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gt«r 
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M|3|t 3 

fgiRcr* 

mm 

fg*TWTT55 

mm 
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fg*I 
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®nn® 
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®nn® 

2* 
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mm 

5 OTT* 

,mwi 
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mn ; im* •, mm 


MR |1M * MIIHJ; 1*1111 

5TW 

mm 

I* 

ii|K j|inii« 5 mm 


mm? wr*siiw« 
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IRK; MW? MW® 
Will? MWI MW 

IRR 1®RR 
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^ar^TIW 1®|S|< 
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j!n»<T *.nn 

?«TTJTTW 1 *l'|< 

'|SH® 5 1ISI1S ; 'iSIIH 
^*r mi' 5 i®ni» 

«IS|' 

^Tt SIS|'® , im< 5 *1*1* ; 

sisn* •, 

5* sms 

If^Wr <i1H ; S|1|* ; mitt 

ww im» i min , mi< 

WK ) mu* 5 mu* 

inn*'; mn'-,inn« 
mm ;inm ? 5m^» 
nm» , mm ; usi* 
im< i mm , sum 
<mn ; mi" ; mi< 
Mini , »mi s mm 
mis® i *nis, »m* 

•IHH 5 <.111 ; <|1i» 
4|1U ! <111* ; 4I'll 

<m» •, Min'; imn 
iI'ih , mm , sum 

'|1I'4 ; SISl* ; Si'll 1 

sism •, mi' •, um 
»ni* ? mis* 
mi< ? mm 

11 SM 1 5 ' 1111 ' ; »mi 
isarascpir inn's 
ip mumw »ni<s i »mn 
jjsmsjts: mu* *, inns 
5 ssnrsrf*H: mni 
fs mm 

f*<* lilt's 

hush 


ffcfavj vism 

ini';'.si* mu* 
','n« 

- -i ♦ Q • . 

♦ ®» - 

Vt 

mu , mis ; mi* 

*ISI* | 'ISHtt : S,H< t 

m.s,sism 

1|1|» | »|S|* ; 

'ii |i' 

—•<>:_ 

H 

*» mm ;inns ; mm 

H1|S» ; 1111" ; mis 

usit , sim ; sim® 

'IIIIH,'IHSl; S !S |S' 
'ISIS* ; 'I'I'S : 'ISI' 
'.sis ; mu*;'ism 

«!SIS : »|S|' ; H 114 
'HI' •, '111' ; V*« 
*ISI» ; ®ISI' ; »ISI* 

•I'lU 5 «isn» ; <|J|< 

<11111 ; mis Sllilo 

"jPI IIS.S 

mift msiH 

ST!TT mis* 

[ HTSfTr^ '| 1 | 1 « , '|'| 1 ' 

ftssfaro urn 5 m,v 

f*n shre%fir mis 

f%: ®|S|V 

f^T mi< ; SIS|S , SIS1S® 

*1111 ; »| 1 |' ; * 111 * 

* 11 .'® •, 

'till' , S|1IS< , StS|* 

'I'm \ 'isis ; 'isim 

®ma 
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IRR 

qfa 

HRH* 

fqqq 

»rr 

3* 

*R|1 ; Hill" 


1 *R ; IRR 

spq 

MM1 

fooTT 

i®iir 

S?* 

MM1* 

fq^*? 

Ml.1 

3** 

MIR* ! Mill* ; *RR 


HRR| 


IRH* ; MIR 

fSR*>qqr 


*jqqirq 

»RR 

fqftsrar 

^RRI ;MMU;MMU 

$qq5?q 

1HR 5 1I1RM ; 1R||1 

fnf^irsr 

•mu 


*| 1 |H 

fqsqfa 

IRIn ; hriu , <s|1|l 

I*aft 
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fiRqsrlt 

<SRR | Mill 

IIIIK 


*RI 1 ; MM1 • MM1* 

•HR 

5ft ^r 

^iik ; mih® 

3s 

1 «| 1 l» 


MMI 

Hfifq 

«RR 

sitqqfqstq 

mii« -, mir j 'mhh 

q% 

*RR; Mil* ; Mill* 


q 

srfqoq 

STRntfl 

1°HI| 5 

MIR 

MMIh 

q« 

*r* 5 «rr 

afqfq* 

*RI* ; «R|* 

q«Tf*c«R 

*RR 

qfa^w 

*HR 5 1RR ; *RR* 5 

qsafr?JWiwr 

qs 

<RR 

< 11111 ; 1 *RR 

qfq^wnq 
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*| 1 |* 

qqq 

f 
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qrftqft 

MM1H 

qqra 

qr 

1 |lR 
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q?q$l 
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qisqnr 

•RR1 

II1I1H 
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1IM1* ; *HR •, *RR ; 
MIR iMUll 5 MUR ; 

qcq 

llltll^mM flRH* 


1°I1R 

qs?q 

1 | 1 R ? *| 1|11 •, *RR* 
•Rltt 

arq^q 
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•« 

qtirrg 

HRI 1 I 

q?q|jqf^rq Ml in 

q^q 

mh« 

q?q^qt 

iriii i *im 

qft 

1 I 1 R ; MIR® s *H !11 

qfq^JTTTq IRR iHH 

qftwTor 
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q?q=r 

N 
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IRIII ;IRIR ; *RR» 
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mm 
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WH 
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mm 
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MU 
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*|SI11 


HRIS 111 IS; 

®I1|S1 


SRI* 


foflfsrciT 

1R.1®, 


iisii*, sis.si, 

> 

sun, imr 


sin® 


—JO}— 


*1 

*}*% 

SI 1 RH, SHRo ; SRISI 


SRRI ; SISRS; SISR* 


IRIS ; USI1« ; ®RI1« 

*ls^Rcqfa 

SRRI 


USIK 


S|S|1S|MS|1H,USI1* 


*|S|1 5 *R|H ; HRI11 

JOTtiqfsnS 

MU'* 


JtrftrftnrN 

sn«f 

lilFW 

ants 

s[ft?r?n 

*ita 

sfr^rsns;^ 


wsrpr 

*r’n> 

«'*T 

w:*T«R*fa 

«'3*J 

w‘*fhr 


wotaw 


*RH® 

SRI* 

IRIS1 

SRiH 

SRIH 

*R|h 5 HSR ; W\4 
<nh 

«IVS 

MR 

srisi 

S|SIS1 

¥T 


»m» 

MR ; 1I1RH , srr* 

•Hill 

H|SI« 

*RI1 

S|1|U \ SIMS ; *RR 

MR 

?|1iu ; sum 

still* 

"MSI1 ; HRR ; 1oR|» 

urn? mm 5 inn* 

MIS* , 1I1RH; 1|1|S» 

mu®; siir ; sin* 

MUHRrth* ; SRRi 
*11.11 I *RI1 ; *1S|* 
HI1I1 ; H|1R ; 

H|1| a ; Hj 111V ; H|im 
HRl 1 ; HRR ; HR|H 
HRR ; H|SR ; HR|11 
H|S|1®;HR|1< J 1lS|1H 

®ris , *ism 5 *ism 

S|1I11 ,SRR 

MR 
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mrrs; <m*r 
s-unfar* srr j»riu , srr 

SR,** ; ; 1*| 1R 

W'STlf S|?|1* 

W**>T* »RI* ;MRR» ; H|W« ; 

WIS ; SRI?* 
ST'*ffTr3fta <miS 

Wca ^nm 

*nfi<=ft»r nils 

wsrr*toncwH>n?R 

HH« ; mi* ; 1RR* ; 
HSI1 ; SRRM ; SRRS 

sriss •, nm ; «m» 

SRR ; *I?R 5 SRI* 
*R|M ;S|1R* ; 1«R|H 

wur iri* , nsi« 

^iu ?iumh ; mm 

win 

Cf%9W SRI1; ^hlu • SRR; ^RIS 
'iru'i 

*IS|S1 ; <S|?R 
srism 

Sim? ;Sin?S; SRI1M 
Hi I* ; 1|1|1M 5 IRISS 
SlHSS ; *|1|« ; *RR1 
MRRS ; win; win 
S|1|n;1*R|1 ; loRR 
1*|SI*;1»R|M; S*RR 
1»RI® 

^UI^TfiUhROT 1RI1M ; S«RR 

wi#r Him turn ; wm 

WIS* ; «|1|S ; m„ 

nmis 

n?l« 

tRJTm^T VR|« 


sum 

wn irro 

wwftrofij srism 
* nsrf?rq%jn* srism 
srr 
SRIS 

*MI?S ; »R|* 

?I?R ; 1I?I« ; SRISM 
SRIS? 

»RRo 

?I?R -, ?I?I-S ; 1RR< 

IRISS ; llHS? ; 1 R (S 
?RR ; 1R|M •, ?RR• 
HS|1» ; 1RR* ; SRR 
Sill* ; SUMS -, SRR* 
SRIS 1 * ; <«|?h ; WIS 


wrawrar* 

WISS 

OTJNSW: 

Sims : SRIS* ; SRI* 

wranwnq$i srii* 


sine 

9TWI1H 

S|1< 

%ar 

s srs 


SRUS 


HiR :; SRR* ; SI?R 
•ISMS 


sin* 

g* 

IRIS ; SRR ; SRIis 

mriimjsisii*, ioini 

g* 

Mims 

gM 

S|?|» 

gf* 

MRf?M 

’RRfsiW^ 

MR MS 

fwi 

SI? R 

fw r 

?t?fs; sim , shis 

Sim ; SRRo . VRR 
SISiM; »R,S . »R1? 


wrxmj 

wrunr 

wrufirsK 

srmrwr 


** 

SRr 

snwra 
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32? 



<I*'.S 



*m* ; H|1|11 i H|*h* 

fqsrcra; 

*I1I\ ; *11|* ; 

*hi*h 


H|l|* ; Him ; Him 


*1111 : *m* 


fir 

*|1l« 


*1*1® ; *1*1-5 



sm® 


*1*1-5 


$ST 

sum ;*iins; smi* 


* 1 * 11 ® , *imj 

; *1*1* 

*3 

1|*l* ; *ni» ; wi* 


H!*|* 



H|1|1* ; <tmi ? *1*1* 


IT 


fetw 

11*1* 

=*** 

*nn ; im* 5 

H|1|* 

gw 

®I1I1» 


H|1|* ; H|1|11 i 

H|*|1* 

gW* 

®i1l1« 




A P P E N D I X—III. 

Index of Aphorisms. 


_ Words lift out by some editori are Mown within brackets. 


3T»r*F?ifc?fr ... I, ii, 6 

fljsri' «JW^ frg ft gwq fo i: ... Ill, i, 7 

aq ... V, ii, 13 *mfcsrwq< grrq fc^ fynfirflr 

Ill, i, 6 qiTg fofflfa ... II, ii, 6 

nUdq^d^TJTT: qiT- 

, ^tlrwTuTi ... VII, i, 14 ! «nw*f**T*n^r* ^^rfenffT 


qjwinwinjg s«n- 
iWTHT: ... VII, i, 16 
*Trg TTsf^ftT flftjR fsjilwraTfstSt’Tr- 
mqT5^ ... VII, i, ll 
w^%»T*r3afMqqr ... IV, ii, 4 

ft&an- 

*nfr ... VII, i, 8 
w?rt fqqtfdHHJ ... VII, i, 10 
WRft >qu? STPSinSTtw: ... I, i, 1, 
•Ijg f^ETT ... IX, ii, 12 
... VI, ii, 12 

*TjrS*n*r§JT ... II, i, 11 
WgwihT f^wtg^.., II, i, 13 
wfiit?r ifa fastas: nfa^vrarrq: V, i, 4 
«rf5»f*n[S3T*f q>TTom: ... II, ii, 28 
»|fsTr$Isft?*IH ... VII, i, 18 
• VII, i, 5 

trfsraaf^W^TOin;... IV, ii, 6 
«3l«J[5*raT^T J[«lf^grRI|... I, ii, 11 

qfa*fanw sq*tq- 
Sf«9; ... IV, i, 8 

*«rawifai qnwMihR «3h*nrw 

... VII, ii, 9 


v, ii, 17 

3»qf f%55*Pf2§r 33I:^hmfT 

V, ii, 8 

arqi *rs?qT^ q?RH 

V, ii, 3 

srqf e’^mrfswmw 
V. ii, 11 

«mfe5tSJ»qtsrts ! GR; 
q^*T: ... HI, i, 15 
3»qg H3rfe giql ^ ffTr^n foqfarq - 
?^... VII, i, 4 
(aiqg) sitaci? ... II, ii, 5 
3?fasiTH% «*4for sqfa^sF',- 

*q»rcof ... V, i, 3 

V, i, 5 

g fas q qft ^tqi^ ... II, ii, 30 
«ffw^*s^Tq^iW8?pr^*ig^f5rqi^mT- 
TO «qqi5W &qqiffoHq i **TSf>T- 
©fjuraT^Tpw .. VI, ii, 2 
wg?r su*aWratereg... IX, i, 9 
wjftmfq ... X, i, 4 
«rom * ftro^ 

fwwwntnfsuw 



zm&T ... VI, ii, 8 
... VIII, ii, l 

srefasrsms^nfor... IV, i, 12 

•*0 

wf viii, ii, 3 

srofcstf sr ... VI, ii, 7 

III, i, 8 

arftrat ... IV, i, 5 
*f*TOT « fafllfoffg ... VII, i 21 
... VI, ii, 6 

«m?T ... VI, ii, 9 

amfer 8Tt^ftf?r g^u rr ^ ... VII, 

ii, 17 

*m*: f *r»ngui iq 

'HTH ... IX, i, 3 

gagK rqr mqi; gjreiT^fsr 
bftrarsrgRig... IX, i, 6 

^rni w re i *? *>tjt * 
... I, i, 26 

3TfWtf??IpTT:^TJn 3<m'g3 3 1TT * W- 
... IX, i, 13 

■n«nf ww; IX, a, 5 

sne^ «KitiJ«KHTTO^:?tar«risr?rerr^- 
^fir... IX, ii, 2 


( 329 ) 

3TT?Jl*TTrHH5T§T: H^Tnfw$^Trffa- 
f?^... IX, i, 11 

anwnwlT: ^'^mf^5t^[^TT>^TTTs^r 
*|J%: IX, ii, () 

ancJWHsn^Trwprg ... IX, i, 15 
aTTf»m'^T»nra^iTwri ^rwt V,i,l 
»TT?wT^r*pnJTTJTTriTT i! <f^s«Rn!:nrr tt^ 
VI, i, 5 

3n^%q-m^Tf9r^hj; g*srj:% V, 
ii, 15 

g r r ftfi % q r*rafa^qferf^qrere ?r?- 
... Ill, i, 18 

mcftfi g q itmfagre iw m^ts 
(irMft fe^O ... Ill, ii, 1 

iJfTT- 

w*( unit) II, ii, 14 
«n4 fef'ap^?»sg srw**; IX, 
ii, ?3 

f«gi5 w(W«T 

VI, ii, 14 

fH ?TC!F<Tg. ( flp^ fejJFg) 

... II, ii, 10 

{frsvfrwr tfwrc^tawTfsmr 
IX, ii, 10 


... ia, u, a j —' > 

«rof vrrvt w^fir 


sw^rtfa %f?r ...IX, ii, 1 
arfftrirT srrtjwrmtfif *nm?t Tt*Ts 
wwT^jalaiaii'T:... Ill, ii, 14 
aigfafar gw^Wnari 

III, ii, 18 

SfiSfaftf gq fa fr K WH If ftw^ 

III, ii, 9 

W T W ro g ... V, i, 6 

«Uf^ra»}g ftT3ft s^n^nar: 

VI, ii, 16 


Frig: ... Ill, i, 2 
vnggntj?^ ^Mrf^Jhr: 
fcg: ... V, i, lfi 

... X,i. l 

«W? sinw'^Ttawt: *T: 
( «JT^W: ) ... VII, ii, 26 
TfmgnrT: ... VII, i, 1 

ETfTR'Ji 

*wfffaf?r {gRwffnr) I, i, 7 
3**niT gorr: ... I, i, 13 


... 
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... VII, i, 12 

119 VII, ii, 6 

S^FUT^qT'+qi sqFsqiq: VII, ii, 3 

fqq?rGrr»rr qnmsj VII, ii, 21 
q«K§ra vStafipR fsn*s SS5TC' 
qWTTftT X, i, 7 

qq,j[sq?qTrI ... VITi i> 7 
q^.sq^T'sr 5^ ... II, ii, 23 
q ^.^qq’npT *f2h*nqvn7| *^-1 q^q>T* 
qorfalq (q:nfa*n> ••• T > '» 17 
qq,1*i^wqTfqqn’C TI tT?q^j 
... X, i, 6 

qfl^fq?q’iT s qTieqT' : iJI ^ II,ii, 8 
qqq qiOTtfTI qan^ ^T^Tm: 

... V, ii, 22 

q?R q*n?% *n% q s<q 

sqTqqiHH ... IV, i, 13 
qnq f^T^T'T^TM an*qTmf?l.. • TI, 

ii, 16 

q?R fa?^3V II,., 3 
q^q fqKTTql aiT^qm:.. 1 I'« ''• 1( -* 
q%H «rranan, ••■ IX, ii, 3 

qqq 

qrqrp^T'i oq^qpT^J. ••■ VI, i, 12 
q?fq sqiqqT^ VII.ii 17 

qqqrasTsnfc’Osfer sqTqqTq: ... 

IX, i, 8 

q^jftCTtqr oqTWRTT ... II, ii, 3 
q;w} ... I> i, 11 

«RT7$f^T: q>»tfrtiT ... VII, ii, 24 

qjwrHoi q^T ^iT mptm- 
*qiwnfaf?T ... VII, ii, 12 
qpptffci: ^ | 


’sqTfTT: VII, i, 15 

WqT^ q^qgrfjq, I, ii, 15 
^T^Tjitjoi^qqi: ^F-qqqf fq: ... 

II, 1^24 

q»KOTiiToi^oq«T:ir»^qi qt-fiSTT: ... 
VIM, G 

qjRoisRT^Hqqrqr^q ... X, ii, 0 
qsrctJPTlxqT^ 9RR0TT FTqT’sq 

VII, ii, 22 

^TtOTqjrqT^ ... Vi I, i, 0 
flRT'TTTmqT^ «KT«q.qrq: ... IV, i, 3 
qjHcarfjrfq Sf5?t WiicJeqqTqi^ ... 
X, ii, 1 

qjKtrr^nn^ ssqquwoTT qjwrfsqnr- 

»nrgtRq^... I, i, ,31 

*KTFJf rqnqqTfqqt gain V, ii. 21 
UT^an^qT i ... Ill, i, 4 

... II, 

! 2‘> 

1 -J- 

SBTrnrmTqni queJmiq: ... I, ii, 1 
«TTnnq>qq?IT^9RTFir5f?JTlSq Wi*ra- 
fqjSCtai quit q ... 

viii, ;, n 

i qmss: ... VII, i, 25 
qiRotq qro; ... V, ii, 20 
1 q>T 5t^qqiqT^q>??I^faT ... X, ii, 3 

qinft HffqrqT^ ST'qtq: q*sq ... 

X, ii, 5 

qiF*? q.Ttqifq’c^q ... Ill, i, 10 
q;T^qqi:aTqftq;rtsR^ i a^?qTWTqT?(^- 
qfqfq?* ... VII, ii, 7 
qflFqfq^fa q»**f I, i, 14 
q>T«T fqsftw «Uq » <qg ... II, ii, 13 
qosq fc ftCTqT f qfereq 5(15^: *qsiq. 
qwqaii... II, i, 25 

Illii, 5 



( 331 ) 

ftFirmT? irwqroiTO... IT, i, 12 

n 3 


fsFrm'JTTO fr^Tfir^TtorfirfH ... 

I. i," 15 

f^Tqgrsqq&TOTqrg uTn^ra .. 

1XJ, l 

rrnr-^Tjfg TroT^Tur- 

4^’ *T VIII, i, 8 

=* ^ ?T *1^: ... 

*1, ii» 9 

n ot*i4<j srfM$<fg srHfacq^stf 
aRKorg ... VIII, i, 4 
JT^qr^ ... VII, ii, 14 

JUTT^Wq-tfiFT ^qorf ... I. 

I 24 

*T<jn?q*T<rmqiT: q;*4fa: saro^g 

II, ii, 25 

iTTrTirrcrqT'ivrtar^ h 

"iV, ii, 3 

JT'WtJTT: ... VII, ii, 25 
*T^iT3qTqqTm: ... V, ii, 25-, VII, 

i, 24 

JTntisfq frorsq?! VII, ii, 15 

^TqRTgg^tqw^ ... 

°I, i, 29 

^TgtmTjqgqvn argq^raj ... 

VI, ii, 3 ^ 

3TTf?rf%?tqm ... VI, ii, 13 ... 
srRfagft ... 

VIII, i, 3 

H q tTO?% ... II, i, 5 
TOqwl* ... II, i, 29, II,ii, 8, 
II, ii, 12; VII, ii, 28 
?r?gq: gfeqrfg wvh&t f%rf%vf 

... IV, 

ii, 1 


TO %^Sr r gf5JfJ^ V, ii, 9 
to qirTV f$fav4 

IV, ii, 5 

TOTrm fprafn?qy' ... VIII, i, 2 
^*roqi,T<g q^fontj ... IX, 

i, 14 

<rg*rsrtjfr ... VI, ii, 15 

WI JT^IT: ... I, i, 19 

-a 

rim JTOjg flTqT^lT'iltqgTSg ... I, 

ii, 13 

TOT?TO^T*ft ffST^wfrnr ... V, i, I< 
tot q» v q*q .. V,i,i2 

TOT ( ^f^TTT UfTifft ) tI 

II, ii, 1 3 

rT^TT Sfo’TTi^g <T?q*rf{ ... IX ,i, 
12 

rWTMjrt qrgjgf ^’TO'FqsnfqSt- 
qT<T ...VIII, ii 6 

•N 7 

TOrg»I5F?qg ... VII, ii, 2 
TOT qfTOf: ... V r I, i, 4 
TOTIVTT^ i7mr’Ty?qT* ... IX, 

i, 7 

rf?rr »Fr5f^T>i^TOnTTTO ... 

X, ii, 4 

TOT vq^rar ?qT,T: ... VI, i, 13 
TOT1RJT: ... IX, ii, 7 
tot Tn=roqtntTO gq& *.*4 ... 

V, i, 2 

7Tf|q STRH ... IX, ii, 11 

q fqsH ... VI, i, 6 
fro^r ... VI, i, 9 
Ff’r’TOTg ( *?T5Trq*q stott^h ) ... 
I, i, 3; X, ii, 9. 

qnfeq ... V, 4 , 2 



( 332 ) 


3ttwf^ naffer firfapi 

3:«3mnr: fT ... v, ii, 16 
tT^fqnTm^q j qq?ar2|f?r ... 11» 
i, 31 

ff^WiqT^nj JT«T: ... VII, i, 23 
^HTTOT^rssfTgnfafg &T^: 

y, ii, is 

3R«fa: 

II i, 2L 

... VI, ii, 11 

Sfltfisfeqfer: ... 

X, i, 3 

... n, i, 17 
III, ii, 8 
<t*q rerjq.iv, i, 2 
<rwr J[»q?qivrfqf% q g*r an^qrar 
III, ii, 2, III, ii, 5 

... VI, 

., 8 

3eqrm*rqsqrvrait: ... IV, i, 10 
55*r3TT?rlr^q«tbcn:>jq| taSta^i- 
*rq«IT l^fqra ... IT, ii, 22 
qof gng ^ffnrrf ... V, i. 14 
( af3TCT ) gr'-.wqT ... Ii, 11, 4 
^iWr^qfsftOTm'STlSq V, u 20 
(airert) ... II, i, 3 

ft* rsrTOWiq srni sqrorera 
IV, i, 9 

*3*ffer55lf C3KT 3qnrfsnq%^^rq{- 
fSpffnfe?: fsrrni?nq ... II, i, 7 
f^qjfijyrgwrsrai ft w ra aT *****0 
ftffaRqTfjr ... V, ii, 21 
jq frannq VI, i, 7 
T<< ^ ... II, ii, 18 

jcnttfffr f^j qfl qq Jf?qrer 
afmfprq sirw. Ill, ii, ii 
jet ;ivi^!Jr*i*r j*s7*tt% sr^riR- 


nsgfqFT ... VI, ii, L 

fSTsri f5?a^T5TnTqr f^WT^ q*,T- 

... X, ii, 8 

I^Pcrrssi ... VII, i, 13 

... VIII, 

», 2 

^rf?n snrsafer qqqwt irsamcg- 

JJrqq: ... Ill, ii, 

12 

*I'5®?ftrgq^tRT^fi7mnrrTrq- 

, B 5 frk«fq# ( If JIT: ) ... 

Ill, ii, 15 

S^qrq Tq^jfq ... V, ii, 4 
($5Wor*>iferT) 5»q «TTni| THOT«iq 

I, i,~18 

5T5qqor«#T'sqtW^vjJTqfqJTTqT : rri7: 

V,Ti, 19 

5^nnqfe$fstfis?rt TFSTT ... I, 

ii, 8 

(^q^T^^T:)Tnn?ftqrT?4q?rqwqj:qq 

I, ^9 

3^7?^ gor?q' 5RTj}cq' g Tnmanfq 

fqtfqraj ... I, ii, 5 

5[5q?qiT^?qqfq^qf sqreqTrT; 

VI l, ii, 27 

5E3>4cqR?qf%qr3«ir3qniq[<T II. i. 28 

II, ii, 7 ; II, ii 11 

3Caq.<ni «ToJ' TTWTfqql, i, 23 
3[sqrfti ^siftiTinw; norrai qori- 
affrq ... I, i, 10 

buh^j ff?r (qurerfroq) I, i, 16 
sc s? ni^w»i^ni... VIII, i, 7 
vnt «n<«n*!> ... VIII, i, 1 

s^qsrw^uftrfqfiq... vm, 

»», 4 

*«frsffira*aT«TOinj ... VIII, i, 10 
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3?h$rS ... II, ii, 33 

fyrgn?|gq; sten: tf2rnrfg- 

wma ... I, i, 25 
gwrfastTOgcnf 
jqfg$t<TsmgT*rRf 

?iTgnrTmfti:»«n5m I, i, 4 

N. 

SSfHqifaUI ... IV, ii, 7 

... IX, ii, 9 

n g ?srt *q*i iwfifeft (wig:) 

II, i, 10 

if ^Trn^' fq^KT^ ... II; ii; 29 
* g SRF.^lfcnWT^ fJROTT*n^; I; ii; 2 

*fa fqqq: ... Ill; ii, 17 
j^KTSFTT^Jt q ^r*3rf?r... I; i; 12 
g l^TOT ■•• I, if 21 
fnssrt qig3 ^m^Td?^... V, ii, 5 
?nfq «Tsrfs^r^^nr^...II, ii> 24 
afTf^cf srct it? ?tg *rat mw ii?^f- 
*mf<T%q: ... IX, i, 10 
f;t?*f ... VII, i, 20 

fq^sjrsqtg ... II, ii, 27 
fjr& fq??ro ... VII, i, lg 
firrit’^mmg^rfitg wrsrig. ®FR5t 
«f»T5nr^f?T ... II, ii, 9 

f**afTfroT sr%JtRfaf?T (Jitiiro 
fo]f*T ) ... II, i, 20 

fa fM K qcqig. ... VII, ii, 16 

fafwnnri wraro; «wMtT ftrfq«;: 

V, ii, 23 

fw:tfw?qnrg; ^n^tnT^f esfqjfsl g 
firarit ... VII, ii 4, 
aigqfw^fqwtfgwT} _ y, i, 10 
JtTqprmfjFTt: qRWT rigqSJljfRTficnw 
^rcTgqir «r V, i,17 

• ^g^(^T*TT^ V, ii, 6 


?rt^Tf«?naTg ^grR^mi«ggf?j. 
art sftfrf ... Y, ii, 1 

fqflqiRiqTst^ g g faoJwiRJw 

V,., 8 

q^g^rRgmm nw^i?gm...ii, i, 26 
q*rgiq?:?qitT: q?:?gTqr?gT«T^Tsg- 
?«m?Tgr4arf sqmTg:...VlI, ii, 23 
qfr^TqTfg^RT5l5T^g...II, i, 27 
5^1^ nffrf; ... Yl, i, 10 
jwres&T: srfagiq gniTfHTT- 

nijR^T g$f gagTRTgfefR 

II, ii, 1 

gfa«qifqqN*:««T*'ireq*rf ^sgif^cg- 
?qrqfq?q^g ... VII, i, 2 
^ftragTq^SrrgTg^iqnw^T^T f?m- 
?RT m ?f?T (i^qtfoT)...!, i, 5 

war: gigq^R g 

sgTsqTTW ... V, ii, 12 

N 

grg$[atg?qi?ltfsnsfiwfa: II, i, 19 
ncg^m?g^rraif ^^m^qTsstrR^fgig. 
qsrTrRqj r fgsiar ... IV, ii, 2 
qgRTR5?Tg ... II, ii, 34 
srg?rfg$Nrrgt9[tifir?tq:... V, i, 9 

ngqn^rq3iar?rwTgWq«rnR«g. 

III, ii, 3 

affgfgf# g Rrqinmfg qrg 
fe^-H III, i, 19 
RfcFBO ... Ill, i, 1 

nf^g5qq;?gTqq^rcg...lll,i, 14 
mtmqRffT&gt?^q'3rtggRgtJTrrt^s[- 
gran:fqq>m: gqrgafcqjTiqag- 
ursj (anTcRitT feffTfg ) III, ii, 4 
ffegsqf qm^faf t ... VI, i, l 
gfappn gorier: ... VI, i, 3 
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FOREWORD. 

I 

Differences of opinion prevail as to the precise number of the original 
aphorisms of the Nyaya-Siltra of Gotama. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis'a- 
chandra Vidyabhti?au a* is inclined to take the extreme view that it is only 
the first book of the Nyaya-Sfltra containing a brief explanation of the 
sixteen categories that we are justified in ascribing to Gotama, while the 
remaining four books bear marks of different hands and ages, the last and 
most considerable additions having been made by V&tsy&yana who sought 
to harmonise the different, and at times conflicting, additions and interpola¬ 
tions by the ingenious introduction of SQtras of his own making fathered 
upon Gotama. We are unable to subscribe to this view. TheNyaya- 
SCltra is admittedly a system of philosophy, and its method, like that of the 
Vais'esika, consists in the enumeration, definition and examination of the 
categories. You cannot retain the first book, and reject the others, without 
mutilating the system. As regards the so-called references in the second, 
third and fourth books to the tenets of the Vais'esika, Yoga, MtmatnsA, 
Vedanta and Buddhist philosophy, it should not be forgotten that every 
system of thought which has flourished on the soil of India has its source 
in a common fund of national philosophy, “a large Manasa lake of philoso¬ 
phical thought and language, far away in the distant North, and in the 
distant past, from which each thinker was allowed to draw for his own pur¬ 
poses”. Similarity of words and ideas here and there is therefore not a 
safe guide in the determination of the originality or otherwise of one system 
in relation to another. Moreover, isolated similarity of thought and expres¬ 
sion is no ground for the rejection of whole books as spurious. The 
parallelism between the wording of some of the aphorisms and certain 
passages in the Lankavatara SOtra, Madhyamika Stitra, and the Pataka is 
also misleading. For instnace, as observed by Dr. Keith**, on the authority 
of Winternitz, Gesch.d. ind. Litt., II. i. 243 , the Lankavatara Sdtra in 
its present form is not earlier than the sixth century A. D., that is, is later 
than even Vatsyayana. 

The Nyaya-Bhajya of Vatsyayana also presents a most formidable 
obstacle to the acceptance of the theory propounded by Dr. Vidyibhdfana. 
For it is not confined to the first book alone but covers the other books as well. 
The difficulty can be overcome only by denying the authentic character 
of the Bhd?ya in its present form. And this is exactly what Dr. VidyA- 
bhftsaua has done. We are not aware of any good reason for doubting the 
genuineness of the Bhi§ya as it has come down to us. Let us examine 

* Introduction, page X. 

** Indian Logic and Atomism, by A. B. Keith, 1921, page 23. 
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Dr. Vidy£bhft?ar.a’s reasons. He translates aphorism II. i. 29 (II .i. 28 of 
the Bibliotheca Indica series edition) as follows : “It may be objected that 
the contact of a sense with its object is not the cause of perception, as it is 
inefficient in some instances”, and then proceeds : 

“An objector may say that the contact of a sense with its object is 
not the cause of perception, as we find that a person listening to a song may 
not see colour, though it comes in contact with his eye. 

“Vatsy&yana interprets the aphorism as follows :—If the conjunction 
of soul with mind is not accepted as the cause of perception a well-known 
conclusion will be debarred, viz., the mark of the mind is that only one act 
of knowledge is possible at a time. This interpretation, here inappropriate, 
is based on the Bhaaya-commentary published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1865. I fully agree with those who hold that the real Bh&sya- 
commentary of Vatsyayana is not yet available to us.” 

Similarly he translates the next aphorism as follows : “It is not so, 
because there is pre-eminence of some particular object”, and proceeds : 

“It is admitted that a person while listening to a song may not see 
colour, though it comes in contact with his eye. Yet the instance does 
not prove that the contact of a sense with its object is not the cause of 
perception, for it is to be understood that his intent listening prevents him 
from seeing the colour. In other words, the auditory perception supersedes 
the visual perception, because the song is more attractive than the colour. 

“Vatsyayana interprets the aphorism thus :—-The conjunction of the 
soul with mind is not rendered useless, even if there is predominance of the 
senses and their objects. If perception is produced when a person is asleep 
or inattentive, it is because there is then the predominance of his sense and 
its object, though even then there is a faint conjunction of soul with mind. 
This interpretation is based -on the Bh&gya-commentary as available to us. 
It is ingenious but out of place here.” 

With due respect to the memory of the distinguished critic we submit 
that he has not been quite fair in his representation of the NyAya-Bha§ya 
on these two aphorisms. In the translation and explanation which we have 
felt constrained to substitute in the text in place of the above we have tried 
to show what VAtsy&yana exactly means. It will be seen that Vatsyayana’s 
interpretation of the two aphorisms is not necessarily inappropriate or out 
of place. It also goes without saying that for a pseudo-VatsyAyana who 
could produce a Bh&sya which has commanded universal respect through 
all the ages, it would not have been difficult to avoid such inappropriateness 
as is alleged, or to grasp the more obvious interpretation which he is supposed 
to have missed. Moreover, it is well-known that uncertainties as to the 
correct reading of the NyAya-Sfttra and the Nyftya-BhAgya have given rise 
to two different schools of interpretation from very early times. One of 
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these schools is represented by T&tparya-Paris'uddhi and NySya-Parisi'sta 
of UdayanAcharya and Paris'uddhi-Prak&s'a and AnviksA-Naya-Tattvabodha 
of Vardhamana Upadhyaya ; the other school, by T»tparya-Tlk 4 and Ny&ya- 
Sflchi-Nibandha of Vachaspati Mis'ra. Mere difference of opinion as to the 
appropriateness of the Bha§ya here and there cannot, therefore, be accepted 
as a sufficient reason for questioning the authenticity of the Bh&?ya in its 
present form. On the other hand, the Bhih.ya has been accepted as genuine 
in all the seats of Sanskrit learning in India, and, among modern researchers 
in the field, by M ah A m ahopu dhyay as Chandrakanta Tarkalankara, 
Bhtmacharya Jhalkikar, Gangadhara ^Astri Tailanga, and Dr. Ganganfitha 
Jh r >. Even amongst European orientalists Dr. Herrman Jacobi docs not 
doubt that the author of the com plete Nyaya-Bha§ya is one and the same 
person. Dr. Keith also is convinced that there is no evidence of any corrup¬ 
tion of the text of the Nyaya-BlD?ya, and that the suggestion that 
Vatsyayana is responsible for remodelling the NyAya-SiUra is wholly 
unsupported by evidence.* 

Vatsyayana is an ancient Ri?i. By tradition he is regarded as 
“Bhagavan”, “Muni”, “Mahamuni”, and “Maharifi”. His date cannot be very 
far removed from the time when the aphorisms of Gotama were first reduced 
to writing. MahamahopVlhyaya Vasudcva $Astri Abhyankar assigns circa 
300 A. D. to him.** It is therefore reasonable to conclude that all the 
original aphorisms of Gotama have been preserved in the Nyaya-Bha§ya of 
Vatsyayana. Difficulties have been experienced from very early times in 
picking out the Sfttra from the Bhagya, particularly in those places where the 
Bhasya does not clearly indicate the Sfttra. These difficulties have been 
considerably enhanced by the privilege enjoyed by Bha?ya-writers and 
undoubtedly exercised by Vatsyayana of raising issues and solving them in 
the course of the Bhasya in the form of aphorisms.*** This has misled many 
scholars in attributing the aphorisms of Vatsyayana to Gotama and vice 
versa. The results of such diverse readings are shown below in a tabular 
form: 

1. Reading referred to by M.-M. Chandrakanta 
Tarkalankara in ^rigopala Vasumallik 
Fellowship Lectures on Hindu Philo¬ 
sophy, 1898 ... ... ••• 547 aphorisms. 

♦Indian Logic and Atomism, by A. B. Keith, 1921, pages 25 and 27. 

**Sarva-Dars'ana-Sangraha, Government Oriental (Hindu) Series 
No. 1, Poona, 1924. 

***Cf. “The knowers of Bha?yas know that to be a Bha?ya by which 
is explained the meaning of aphorisms by means of words appropriate to 
the aphorisms as well as texts of the commentator himself.” 
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2. Publication by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

in the Bibliotheca Indica series, 1865 ... 540 aphorisms. 

3. According to Nyayakoga by M. M. Bhima- 

clrarya Jhalkikar, second edition, 1893 

(Bombay Sanskrit Series No. XLIX) ... 537 „ 

4. According to M. M. Dr. Ganganatha Jha 

in the Nyaya-Dars'ana, Chowkhamba 

Sanskrit Series, 1920—-25 ... ... 532 „ 

5. According to M. M. Gangrtdhara £astri 

Tailan'ga in the Vizianagram Sanskrit 

Series, volume IX, 1896 ... ... 531 „ 

6. According to Nyayasitchinibandha of 

Vachaspati Mis'ra, circa. 841 ... 528 „ 

The diversity of readings, again, is not confined only to the number of 
the aphorisms, but extends also to the aphorisms themselves; for in regard 
to particular aphorisms commentators and compilers differ as to whether 
they are aphorisms or are the assertions of the author of the Bhasya. The 
statement below will explain the position from this point of vie t v. Thus : 


Book. 

Chapter. 

Number of 
aphorisms ac¬ 
cording to the 
edition of the 
Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1865. 

Number 
rejected 
by Vach¬ 
aspati. 

Number 
added by 
V&chaspati. 

1 

j 

Number of aphor¬ 
isms according 
to Nyaya-Silchi- 
Nibandha of 
Vachaspati Mis’ra. 

I 

i 

41 

* 

* 

j 

41 


ii ; 

20 

* 

1 * 

20 

II 

i 

69 

2 

1 

68 


ii 

71 

3 

1 

69 

III 

i 

75 

6 

4 

73 


ii 

78 

| 6 

* ! 

72 

IV 

i 

68 

1 

2 

i ; 

67 


ii 

50 

* 

1 i 

5i 

V 

i 

! 43 

* 1 

* 

i 

43 


ii 

25 

1 

* 

24 

I-V 

i-x 

j S40 

20 

8 

00 

c* 

xr- J 
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Since the publication of the Nyaya-Bhapya by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal a fairly large number of valuable manuscripts have come to light, 
and the results of recent investigations go to confirm the correctness of the 
Index to the Aphorisms of Nyaya (Nyaya-Sflchi-Nibandha) by Vachaspati 
Mis'ra. We have therefore revised the work ol Dr. Vidyabhitsana according 
to, and on the authority of, Vachaspati. The twenty rejected aphorisms 
are however retained in appendix B. The eight additional aphorisms 
bear serial numbers 81, 172, 226, 227, 228, 261, 404 and 461 of the present 
edition. 

M. M. Dr. Gang.tnatha Jh 1 and Pandit Dhundiraja Siistri nave also 
followed the Nyaya-Silchi-Nibandha in their edition of the “The Stitras of 
Gautama and Bha ?ya of Vatsy>yatia with two Commentaries” published 
in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares, 1935. They have, however, 
retained four aphorisms which have been omitted from the Ny.iya-Silchi- 
Nibandha. The total number of aphorisms according to them is therefore 
532 instead of 528. The learned editors have not assigned any specific 
reasons for treating these four aphoristic statements as aphorisms of Gotama. 
They merely state that they “feel constrained to deviate from it (/'. e., the 
NyAya-Stichi-Nibandha) on the clear authority of either the Bhugya or the 
Vortika.” With due respect for the authority of Dr. Jh 4 we are unable to 
persuade ourselves to be of the same view. The absence of these so-called 
aphorisms leaves no extraordinary or unsual gap in the line of thought in 
the aphorisms of Gotama. We are therefore content to follow the lead of 
M. M. ChandrakSnta Tarkalankira in accepting Vachaspati Mis'ra as a 
reliable guide to the aphorisms of Gotama. 

II 

In his posthumous work entitled “History of Indian Logic”, published 
by the University of Calcutta in the year 1921, Dr. Vidyabhfijapa has 
completely changed his opinions as to the authorship and the date of the 
composition or compilation of the Nyiiya-Shtras. We give below a resume 
of the results of his later researches with our comments thereon. 

“The word nydya popularly signifies ‘right’ or ‘justice’. The Nydya- 
s'dstra is therefore the science of right judgment or true reasoning.” 1 “Tech¬ 
nically the word nydya signifies a syllogism (or a speech of five parts), and 
the Anvik?iki was called Nydya-s'dstra, when tiydya constituted its special 
topic.’’ 1 “The term ‘Ny&ya’ in the sense of Logic does not appear to have 
been used in literature before the first century A. D. Pinini (about 35 ° C.) 

did not know the word ‘Ny&ya’ in the sense of Logic. a “ There is no doubt 
that P&nini derives the word nydya (evidently in the sense of justice) from 

1. History of Indian Logic, 1921, page 40. 

2. Ibid., page 41. 
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the root nl in his AjtidhyAyi, 3—3—'122, as follows :—njtwpt FTrtrfajrsdfKT^' 
His A?tndhyAyi, 4—2—60,afff^rsrrfg; does not, however, presuppose 

nydya in the sense of ‘Logic’.” 3 

“MedhStithi Gautama (was) the founder of Anvikgiki par excellence 
(circa 550 B. C.)”. 4 He “was quite different from Aksap ida. While one 
lived in MithilA, the other flourished at Prabh&sa in Kathiawar. The 
Brahm&i.nJa-puriAiia describes Ak?apuia and KauAda as the sons of a Brih- 
mana named Soma-SarmH who was Siva incarnate, and well-known for his 
practice of austerities at the shrine of PrabhAsa during the time of Jattikarnya 
VyAsa.” 5 6 “It is by no means easy to determine who was the real author of 
the Ny&ya-sdtra. Gautama and Akgap tda seem both to have contributed 
to the production of the work.” 0 

The Nyaya-Sutra “treats of four distinct subjects, viz. (1) the 
art of debate ( tarka ) (2) the means of valid knowledge (pratndna), 

(3) the doctrine of syllogism (avayaua), and (4) the examination of 
contemporaneous philosophical doctrines (anyamata-parlksCi)"J The first 
two subjects, “ combined together, constitute the Tarka-s'astra (the philoso¬ 
phy of reasoning), popularly known as Gautami-vidya (the Gotamide 
learning).” 7 “The third subject, the doctrine of the Syllogism, does not appear 
to have been known in India a considerable time before the Christian era. 
The fourth subject refers to numerous philosophical doctrines that were 
propounded from time to time upto the second century A. D. Gotama’s 
Tarka-s'astra, after these two subjects had been introduced into it, became, 
about the second century A. D., designated as the NyAya-sutra, the apho¬ 
risms on logic.” 7 

“ Ananta-yajvan, in his commentary on the Pitrimedha-siltra, observes 
that Gautama and Aksapida were the same person, while the Ny.iya-kosa 
mentions a legend to account for the name as applied, according to it, to 
Gautama. As no credible evidence has been adduced in either case, I 
consider the identification as fanciful, and maintain that Gotama or Gautama 
was quite different from AksapAda, but that both of them contributed to the 
production of the NyAya-sdtra, one at its early stage and the other in its final 
form.” 8 

3. Ibid., page 41, footnote 4. 

4. Ibid., page 17. 

5- Ibid., page 49. 

6. Ibid., p. 49. 

7. Ibid., p. 497. 

8. Ibid„ p. 498. 
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* 


“Though AkfapAda introduced into the NyAya-sfitra the doctrine of the 
syllogism, he was by no means the first promulgator of the doctrine—nay, not 
even its first disseminator. The doctrine was carried to great perfection in 
Greece by Aristotle in the fourth century B. C. (384—322 B. €.). That 
it was known even in India prior to Ak?ap 4 da is apparent from a notice of 
the same in the Charaka-samhitA, about 78 A. D.” 9 

“ Some philosophical doctrines of the third and fourth centuries A. D. 
were incorporated into the Nyaya-sutra of AksapAda by VAtsy&yana the 
first commentator (about 400 A. D.), through the introduction of certain sutras 
of his own making fathered upon AkgapAda.” 10 

Thus, according to Dr. Vidy&bhusana, “ Ancient logic was called 
Anviksiki, or the science of debate, but with the introduction of syllogism or 
proper reasoning it came to be called NyAya from the first century A. D.”, 11 
and that “The Ancient School, which reached the height of its development 
at the hands of AksapAda about 150 A. D., extended over a period of one 
thousand years, beginning with Gautama about 550 B.C. and ending with 
VAtsyay&na about 40x3 A. D.” 12 

Ill 

It is gratifying to find that Dr. VidySbhufana has discarded his former 
opinion that only the first book of the Ny&ya-sutra is the work of Gotama, 
while the remaining four books bear marks of different hands and ages. His 
opinion now is that Gotama’s “work on Anviksiki has not come down to us in 
its original form,” 13 and that AksapAda is “ the real author of the NyAya- 
sutra which derived a considerable part of its materials from the Anvik^iki- 
vidya of Gautama.’’ 14 . We have already explained wliy the charge against 
Vatsayayana, viz., that he interpolated into the NyAya-sutra aphorisms of his 
own making fathered upon Ak?apAda, must be rejected. The theory, again, 
that Gotama and Ak?apAda are two different persons is equally unsound. Dr. 
Vidyabhu?ana is wrong in supposing that Ak?apAda and Kaaada were sons 
of Soma-s'armA. The word ‘sons’ in the text of the BrahmAnda PurAna means 
disciples. There is also no inconsistency in Gotama, born in MithilA, pro 
ceeding to PrabhAsa for education. The identity of Gotama and AksapAda 
does not admit of doubt. Dr. VidyAbhugana himself has fully established 
it in the Introduction. We shall only point out that the commentators on 
Amara-ko?a: Naiyayikalj tu aksap&dah”, explain that AksapAda, AkfapAda— 

9 Ibid., pp. 498—499. 

10 Ibid., p. 497 . f° ot note 3 - 

11 Ibid., Introduction, p. xvi. 

19 Ibid., p. 157. 

13 Ibid., p. 20. 

14 Ibid., p. 50. 
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these two are the names of Gotama who holds that the number of Predicables 
is sixteen, viz., PramAna, Prarneya, Sams'aya, etc. 

Dr. VidyAbhusana seems to us to have been induced to change his 
opinion as to the authorship and the date of the Composition or compilation 
of the NyAya-Sutra by the idea that the doctrine of the syllogism was imported 
into India from Greece. We propose, therefore, to discuss this point, not fully, 
but in some detail. Dr. VidyAbhAsana’s reference to P In ini is incomplete. 
PAnini does not use the word “ NyAya” in the sense of justice only. In As 
tadhylyi, I. 3.36 w^pTT ’em? stew fsrtr: the root nt 

is said to take the Atmanepada form of conjugation when it is used in one or 
other of the seven senses mentioned therein. One of these senses is J Sana, 
knowledge. The commentators explain JSAna as Prameyanis'chaya, ascer¬ 
tainment of the object of right knowledge. They also illustrate the use 
of the verb in this sense thus : Tattvam nayate, demonstrates or verifies 
the truth. It is therefore idle to argue that PAoini did not know the word 
“Nyaya” in the sense of Logic, And Piuini is as old as “Most probably 
the seventh century B. C. in my opinion, for which good authority might 
be cited” (Ancient and Hindu India by V. A. Smith, second edition, 1923, 
page 57, footnote 1). 

Again, according to Dr. Vidy&bh“isana, the old Anviksikt was 
called NyAya-$Astra when NyAya in the technical sense of the syl¬ 
logism came to constitute its special topic, i.c., about the second century 
A. I). This argument is demolished by BhAsa’s reference to “MedhAtitheh 
NyAyas'Astram”, the Nyflya-^Astra of Medhatithi, in his drama PratimA. 
Dr. VidyAbhflfana seeks to get out of the difficulty by observing that by 
“NyAya-s'Astra” BhAsa “really meant its prototype the Anviksiki.” But the 
question is not what BhAsa really meant, but that the term NyAya-^Astra 
in the sense of Logic was prevalent in the days of BhAsa whereas, according 
to Dr. VidyAbhusana, it came into use about the second century A. D. 
And BhAsa, in the opinion of M.-M. Pandit Gaoapati § 5 stri, is even older 
than Panini (vide his introduction to PratimA nAtaka). 

Dr. Keith shows a more correct appreciation of the position of Indian 
Logic vis a vis the Logic of Greece. He says : “Of logical doctrine in its 
early stages there is no reason whatever to suspect a Greek origin: the 
syllogism of Gautama and KanAda alike is obviously of natural growth, but 
of stunted development. It is with DignAga only that the full doctrine of 
invariable concomitance as the basis of inference in lieu of reasoning by 
analogy appears, and it is not unreasonable to hazard the suggestion that 
in this case again Greek influence may have been at work. But the possi¬ 
bility of a natural development is not excluded.” 15 

* 5 , Indian Logic and Atomism, 1921, p. 18. 
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But we do not agree with the learned Di ctor that the doctrine of 
invariable concomitance was unknown to Indian Logic before the time of 
Dign&ga. We apprehend that he has missed the full significance and tne 
true function of the example in the syllrgbm. The reasoning of Kami da 
and Gotama was not merely from particular to particular and their example 
was not a mere particular experience. Generally, as Welton points out, “even 
in cases where the inference at first sight seems to be founded on one or more 
particular experiences, it is really based on the recognition of the universal 
clement in which they agree ; and this may be expressed in a general pro¬ 
position which forms the major premise of a sylkgi'-in”"''. The need for 
the universal was fully recognised by Kaiiada and Gotama. They do not 
draw their conclusion from the example alone, but front the reason as well. 
The function of the example and the reason have also been distinguished by 
Kanada. According to him inference is based on the relation of “It is its’ 
between the subject and the reason , and this relation can be grasped by the 
intellect and not by the sense. He has also explained (Vais'esika-SiUra, 
III. i. 14) that the mark of inference must be preced'd by the recollection 
of its universal relation (prasiddht) to that of which it is a mark. The 
Vais'esika-Sfttra is older than the Nyaya Sutra. It is clear therefore that 
the doctrine of the universal relation was not borrowed from Greece. 

N. S. 

Intermediate Logic by J. Welton and A. J. Monahan, 1911, p. 271, 




INTRODUCTION. 


The word “Nyflya ex- 


I—GOTAMA THE FOUNDER OF NYAYA PHILOSOPHY. 

PA nini, the celebrated Sanskrit grammarian, who is supposed to have 

flourished about 350 B. C,,* derives the word 

“Nyaya”t from the root “i” which conveys the 

same meaning as “gam”-- to go. “Nytlya” as 

signifying logic is therefore etymologically identical with “nigama” the 

conclusion of a syllogism. Logic is designated in Sanskrit not only 

by the word “Nyiiya” but also by various other words which indicate 

diverse aspects of the science. For instance, it is called “Hetu-vidyiV’+ 

or “Hetu-Silstra” the science of causes, “ A nv 1k>iki”§ the science of 
/ 

inquiry, “Pramlhia-Sastra” the science of correct knowledge, 
“Tattva-Sftstra” the science of categories, “Tarka-vidya” the science 
of reasoning, “V&dftrtha” the science of discussion and “PhakbiksV 


*Pauini is said to have been a disciple of Upavar§a, minister of a King 
of the Nanda dynasty, about 350 B. C., as is evident from the following :—• 

Wt q^Tq fsflTqqqT I 

m rr^: qTftfTfaqrq II 

(Kathasarit-sfigara, Chapter IV., verse 20). 

Dr. Otto Boehtlingk observes :—• 

“We need therefore only make a space of fifty years between each 
couple of them, in order to arrive at the year 350, into the neighbourhood 
of which date our grammarian is to be placed, according to the Kathi sarit- 
sagara.”—•Goldstucker’s Ban ini, p. 85. 

t i 

(Pacini’s Asiadhyayi 3-3-122.) 

t q? sqT^ fq?qT 

qf^ Tqffqfa qfq foqrer^ qjftfaqi IfST* *»Jfq?irqT qr&qr£ 

?TT««q t^fq^fqf ^rjq^q.*rqq qtfq^q qq 

fqfoisq^ *q || 

(Lalitavistara, Chapter XII., p. 179 , Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra’s edition). 



(Amarako^a, svargavarga, verse 155 ). 
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S&stra” the science of sojhism. Nyaya-sutra is the earliest work 
extant on Nyaya Philosophy. 

The Nyaya or logic is said to have been founded by a sage named 
Gotama.* He is also known as Gautama, 
'the i< Hinder of Nyftya Aksap&daf and Dirghatapas.J The names 

called Gotama, Gautama, • . , 

Ak§apada or Dirghata- Gotama and Gautama point to the tamily to 
pa-'. which he belonged while the names Aksap&da 

and Dirghatapas refer respectively to his meditative habit and practice 
of long penance. 

In the Rigveda-sa tn hit:\ as well as the Sathapatha-Brahmana of the 

white Yajurveda we find mention of one Go- 
Ilie family of Gotama. tama w j )0 wag gon 0 f R a hugana § and priest 

of the Royal family of Kuru-srifijaya for whose victory in battle he 

*3^ 5 T: fTt^TrqpT WetTgfa: I 

*Tt?NT f%c«I II 

(Naisadhacharitam 17-75.) 

TT'dT ?qw g ^ 11 

( 1 ‘admapunvna, Uttarakhand a, Chapter 263.) 

»Tt?TJT: *3^ cF&Jjr a* cfsr ff | 

(Skanda-purfma, Kfdika Khaixia, Chapter XVII.) 

gjftsng ww sn^r ^Trtt i 
s-rer jrt fasFg; n 

(Udyotakfira’s Nyayavartika, opening lines.) 

In the Sarvadars'ana-saipgraha Nyaya philosophy is called the Ak§ap&da 
system. 

{Kfdidasa’s Raghuvams'am n-33. 

§ i ripm: ^ ^'swRirrirr gdfpr srrcftgi 

?nr w qr: ^qrsrf m 

StT>i«mTT#fiT I WW =5 cTcg*t%TR I f # TTfW 

$r> ^’sraref gdff ri srrcftg i 

(Liigveda-samhit», Mandala i.Sukta 81, Mantra 3, Sfiyana’s commentary). 

f Irtpc g^r srarc i 

cTFT ’CTf’W Ztm II 

(Satapatlia llr&hrnaua of the white Yajurveda, Kfiuda 1, Adhyaya 4 
M a dh y and ini y a r ecen s ion.) 
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prayed to Indra. Nodh&h, * son of Gotama, was also called Gotaina 
who composed several new hymns in honour of Indra. The sages 
sprung from the family of Gotama are designated Gotamdsah t who 
were very intelligent ; and Agni, pleased with their adoration, gave 
them cattle and rice in abundance. It is related that Gotama, once 
pinched with thirst, prayed for water of the Marut-Gods, who out of 
mercy, placed a well! before him transplanted from elsewhere. The 
water gushing out copiously from the well not only quenched his 
thirst but formed itself into a river, the source of which was the seat 
of the original well. 

In the Rigveda-samhita the descendants of Gotama as already 
noticed are also called Gotama while in later Vedic 
Gautaina'^'^ Ca " Ct * literature they are called Gautama. The Va'psa- 
Brfthmana of the Samaveda mentions four members 
of the Gotama family§ among the teachers who transmitted that 

men? i 

(Rigveda-samhita, Mandala I, Sukta 63, Mantra 13.) 

t orgrr ?t srsrTf% sraqr i 

(Rigveda-samhita, Mandala 1, Sukta 61, Mantra 16). 

13 0:^ sjja 13 gfe‘ qrfa srmrfeforsrr^ n 

(Rigeda-samhitd, Mandala 77, Sukta 77, Mantra 5). 

Jfw 3 *ptsk cFTF RfcWFT I 

g inr s^ jhror ferswra*: ^rrf <rkcr Mmfa: n 

(Rigveda-samhita, Mandala 1, SCikta 85, Mantra u.) 

Sayana in commenting on Rigveda samhita, Mandala 1, Sukta 77, 
Mantra 10, observes - 

1 srtPt: fknspn eftfe ?r srar rr^r 3^ i 

rTJjf^ I 3PTRvih?T<TT TrTCRT H srf*m^ I 

The well (utsadhi) is alluded to in the Rigveda, Mandala i, Sukta 88, 
Mantra 4, thus:— v 

snrrfR qwr: q*rf k f*rc ?rr?f>mr =gr kr i 

5 Tsr krflrr^t 33^ TcHfSr fasnsf.-11 

§ knTrsnr'-Tt ifhrm *Trg 4 f?TOTg. faster *fhrir i 

Samavediya Vams'a-Brahmana, Khanda 2, Satyavrata Samds'rarni’s edi¬ 
tion, p. 7.) 
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Veda to posterity, Wit., the Radha-Gautama, Gatri-Gautama, Sumanta- 
babhrava-Gautama and Samkara-Gautama, and the Chhftndogya 
Upanisad of the same Veda mentions another teacher named Haridru- 
mata-Gautama* who was approached by Satya-Kama JtVvfila to be 
his teacher. The Gobhila Gyibya Sutra of the S&maveda cites the 
opinion of a Gautamat who held that during the winter season there 
should be three oblations offered to the dead ancestors. Another 
Gautama was the author of the 1 itrimedba Sutra} which perhaps 
belongs to the S;\maveda. The Brihadaranyaka § of the white 
Yajurveda mentions a teacher named Gautama, while in the Katho¬ 
panisad of the Black Yajurveda the sage N:\chiketas|j who conversed 
with Yama on the mystery of life, is called Gautama which evidently 
is a generic name as his father is also called Gautama in the same 
work. A Gautama • is mentioned as a teacher in the Kausika siitra 

Tnj'irr iftwi^ jfhnr; i 

(Samavediya Vams'a-Bnihmana, Khanda 2). 

TffrTJT- I 

(Samavediya Vam.s'a-Bn'thmana, Khanda 3.) 

: .*T £ fliRfrT 

|| \ II 

(Chhandogya Upanisad, Adhyaya 4, Khanda 4). 

t 11 y 11 

II vs II 

11 11 

(Gobhila Grihya Svttra, 3-10.) 

| An incomplete manuscript of the Bitrimedha Sutra is contained in the 
Library of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, but the work was printed in 
America several years ago. 

^rwnrf jtNw: 11 \ 1 r i ^ 11 

(Brihadtiranyaka, Adhyaya 4.) 

II sr^Trfrr ?pj’ ar^r 1 

’Tm ^ rrw jifst ^rrcJTT *r?rf?r jftera 11 % 11 

(Kathopanisad, Valii 5.) 

STrftcT <0CcT^ STSW 3T I 

(Kathopanisad, Valli 5.) 

‘ Vide Weber's History of Indian Literature, p. 153, 
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of the Atharvaveda while to another Gautama is attributed the 
authorship of the Gautama Dharma sutra* an authoritative work on 
the sacred law. 

We need not take any notice of one Gautama'' who, at the bidding 
of his mother, as stated in the Mahabharata, cast into the Ganges 
his old and blind father Dirghatamas who was however miraculously 
saved. 

The Ramayana mentions a Gautama); who had his hermitage in a 
grove at the outskirts of the city of MithilA where 
Gautama, husband he lived with his wife Ahalyft. It is well-known how 
of Ahalya. Ahalyft, for her seduction by Indra, was cursed by 

her lord to undergo penace and mortification until 
her emancipation at the happy advent of Rama. The AdhyAtma 
Ramayana, while repeating the same account, places the hermitage 
of Gautama^ on the banks of the Ganges ; and our great poet KfUiddsa 
follows the Ramayanic legend describing Gautamall as Dirghatapas, 
a sage who practi-ed long penance. 

* The text of the Gautama Dharma-sfitra has been printed several times 
in India while an English translation of it by Dr. G. Bidder lias appeared 
in the Sacred Books ot the East Series. 

t % ^VtTTOT 5TW JfTB7T?fn[?:3rrqrT il ^ II 
ITTrqFVIt TrfTf fWTT II \\ II 

ens# ?nw ir^bfr srw i 

35 TH[. «fFTSTT: || || 

(Mahabharata, Adiparva Adhyaya 104). 

t fafq^rqq* ?rw mm i 

qrpTt tfrjR rm qq^ U 11 

gfjTqnfaqf1 

STTjgfir^Tfrr || || 

mmi fjltfq ^qf^. 11 V*> H 

Ramayana, Adikanda, Sarga 48). 

§ ?srr 5 r^rt frfTTrmqim; i 

ftr^rrerqt 11 *y n 

(Adhyutma Ramayana, adikanda, adhyaya 6) 

II I: q^rffTjfrnvqfM: I 

y idRiyi-fd hM -'J^UrT I 
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The Vayupurana describes a sage named Aksapada* as the disciple 
of a Brahmana named Soma Sarma who was Siva 
Aksapada. incarnate and well-known for his practice of aus¬ 

terities at the shrine of Prabhasa during the time of 
Jatukarnya Vyasa. This Aksapada mentioned along with Kanada is 
evidently no other person than Gotarna or Gautama who founded the 
Nyaya philosophy. As to the origin of the name Aksapada (“having 
eyes in the feet”) as applied to Gautama, legend has it that Gautama 
was so deeply absorbed in philosophical contemplation that one day 
during his walks he fell unwittingly into a well out of which he was 
rescued with great difficulty, God therefore mercifully provided him 
with a second pair of eyes in his feet to protect the sage from further 
mishaps. Another legendf which represents Vyasa, a disciple of Gau¬ 
tama, lying prostrate before his master until the latter condescended 
to look upon him, not with his natural eyes, but with a new pair of 
eyes in his feet, may be dismissed with scanty ceremony as being the 
invention of a later generation of logicians, anxious to humiliate 

Vyasa for vilification of the Nyaya system in his Mahabharata and 
Vedanta Sutra. 

*prt ii ^ n 

STrWra fcTCFT J?T- 
^ SP|: H 

n 11 

(Raghuvams'a, Sarga u). 

*• grtforsifa srm skitp w i 

sqrr^rt ?rcft^sr: it ro? ii 

*nTfir«arrf?r facsftrw: i 

IWTSTrftsfarerrqi ^fiTTrirr II \\ 

wr ?r q^r *Tfsrarf??r crm^r i 

^ h h 

(Vrtyupurana, AdhyAya 23). 

t mrWt fit «T Stfir- 

3JPT TSUrf) sqr4*T SWrf^rT: tfr^ ^3? ST^q" 7T jfGTWTSJ 

%qft qj«rr i 

(Nyftyakosa, 2nd edition, by M. M. Bhimacarya Jhalakikara, Bombay). 
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The people of Mithilft ( rrodern Darbbanga in North Behar) 
ascribe the foundation of Ny&ya philosophy to 
Local tradition. Gautama, husband of Ahalya, and point out as the 
place of his birth a village named Gautamasthflna 
where a fair is held every year on the 9th day of the lunar month of 
Chaitra (March-April). It is situated 28 miles north-east of Darb- 
hanga and has a mud-hill of considerable height (supposed to be the 
hermitage of Gautama) at the base of which lies the celebrated 
•‘Gautama-kunda” or Gautama’s well the water whereof is like milk 
to the taste and feeds a perennial rivulet called on this account 
Ksirodadhi or Khiroi (literally the sea of milk). Two miles to 
the east of the village there is another village named AhalyA.sthA.na 
where between a pair of trees lies a slab of stone identified with 
AhalyA in her accursed state. In its vicinity there is a temple which 
commemorates the emancipation of Ahaly;\ by Rama Chandra. The 
Gautama-kunda and the Ksirodadhi river, which are still extant at 
Gautama-sthana, verify the account of Gotama given above from the 
Rigveda while the stone slab and the temple of Rama at AhalyA- 
sthana are evidence corroborative of the story of Ahalya as given in 
the R:\mayana. There is another tradition prevalent in the town of 
Chapra that Gautama, husband of AhalyA and founder of the NyAya 
philosophy, resided in a village now called Godna at the confluence of 
the rivers Ganges and Sarayu where a Sanskrit academy called Gau¬ 
tama Thomson PdthasAIA has been established to commemorate the 
great sage. 

It seems to me that Gautama, son of Rahugana, as mentioned in 

the Rigveda, was the founder of the Gautama family 

d he founder of f rom w hi c h sprang Gautama, husband of Ahalya, as 
Ny&ya philosophy , . , . 

identified. narrated in the Ramayana. It is interesting to note 

that Satananda*, son of Gautama by Ahalya, is a 

priest in the royal family of Janaka much in the same way as Gautama, 

srfaw 5 m ^rt jtitcjr: i 

(Ram&yana, adik&nda, Sarga 50). 

^Nraasr gltTT fl i# SRSiRf 1 

(Uttara R&ma charitam). 
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son of Hahugana, is a priest in the royal family of Kurusriiijaya. The 
fields waving with paddy plants wh'ch greet the eyes of a modern 
traveller near and round GautamasthAna bear testimony to Agni’s gift 
of rice and cattle in abundance to the family of Gautama. The NyAya 
philosophy was, on the authority of the tradition prevalent in Mithila, 
founded by Gautama, husband of AhalyA. The same Gautama has 
been designated as Aksapada in the V:\yu Purana already referred to. 
Aksapfida has been identified by Anantayajvan* with the author of the 
Pitrimedha Sutra as well as with that of the Gautama Dharma stitra, 
and it is possible that he is not other than the Gautama referred to in 
the Kausika siitra of the Atharva Veda. The other Gautamas 
mentioned in the Brahmanas, Upanisads, etc., appear to be the 
kinsmen of their illustrious name-sake. 

The Rnmayaria, as we have found, places the hermitage of 
... ., Gautama, husband of AhalyA, at Gautama-sthana 

twenty-eight miles north east of Darbhaiiga while 
the AdhyAtma RAmAyaua places it on the banks of the Ganges at 
its confluence with the Satayu off the town of Chapra. The Vayu- 
purana fixes the residence of AksapAda, supposed to be identical 
with Gautama, at PrabhAsal- beyond Girnar in Kathiawar on the 

*To the Grihya Sutias ef the SAmaveda probably belong abo Gautama’s 
Pitr imeclhasutra (Gf. Burnell, p. 57 ; the commentator Anantayajvan identifies 
tire author with Aksapada the author ol the Nyaya-sfttra), and the Gautama- 
dharma-sutra.—Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 85. 

fPrabhAsa washed on its western side by the river Sarasvati and 
reputed as the residence of Krisna, is mentioned in the Sr ini ad Bhagavata 
thus :—■ 

SffliT^f 3T JTTf^f II \\ II 

(Bhagavata, Skandha II, adhyaya 6.) 

f*sprr f^rsr sT^r^rr sr3rfatr?T: i 
sp* srw*r to h % n 

(BhAgavata, Skandha II, adhyaya 30.) 

Prabhasa was situated beyond the rock of Girnar in Kathiawar where 
wc come across all the edicts of As'oka as well as as an inscription of 
Rudradama supposed to be the first inscription in Sanskrit dated about 
100 A. D. which mentions Chandra Gupta and As'oka by names. There 
are also some inscriptions in Gupta characters, and there is no doubt that 
PrabhAsa situated on the Sarasvati acquired celebrity in very old times. 
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sea-coast. To reconcile these conflicting statements it has been 
suggested that Aksapada otherwise known as Gotama or Gautama 
was the founder of the Nyftya philosophy, that he was born at 
Gautama-sthana in MithilA, on the river Ksirodadhi, lived for some 
years at the village now called Godna at the confluence of the 
Ganges and Sarayu until his retirement to Prabhhsa the well-known 
sacred place of pilgrimage in Kathiawar on the sea-coast. 

/ A 

The Satapatha Brahmana mentions Gautama along with Asurh.- 

His age about 550 B. C. ya, - ia and the ( alread V quoted) 

states that Aksaphda, alias Gotama or Gauta¬ 
ma, flourished during the time of Jfttukarnya Vyasa. Now J&tu- 
karnya, according to the Madhukdnda and Yajnavalkya Kdrnla of 
the Satapatha Br&hmana * (KA,nva recension), was a pupil of Asurtt- 
yana and Yaska who are supposed to have lived about 550 B. C. 
This date tallies well with the time of another Gautama who, together 
with Aranemi, is described in the Divyavadanaf, a Buddhist Sanskrit 
work translated into Chinese in the 2 nd century A. D., as having 
transmitted the Vedas to posterity before they were classified by 
Vyasa. It does not conflict with the view that Aksapada is identical 


This Prabhasa is not to be confounded with another town called 
Prabhasa in Kausambi near Allahabad on the Jumna where there is an 
inscription, dated about the 2nd century B. C., of Asadasena, a descendant 
ol Sonaktlyana of Adhicchatrn, (vide Ur. Fuhrcr’s Pabhosa inscriptions in 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, pp. 242-243.) 

* Vide Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 140. 

In the Madhyandiniya recension of the Satapatha Brahmana a teacher 
intervenes between Yttska and Jatukarnya, viz. Bharadvaja. Cf. 


JTtrrm.qrcrsi®% qnrsjFqt ^regrarf 

•pTWift 1 

(Satapatha Brahmana, Madhyandiniya recension, Ivin da 14, adhyaya 5.) 


J The 33rd chapter of the Divyilvadfma called Matahga Sutra, in 
Chinese Mo-tan-nu-cin, was translated into Chinese by An-shi-kao-cie of the 
Eastern Han dynasty in A. D. 148-170. (Vide Bunjiu Nanjio’s Catalogue 
of the Chinese Tripitaka). In it wc read :— 


slfTT q W T i q * =f: qrqqfcT m I 


(Divyavad&na, Chap. XXXIII). 
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with Gautama, author of the Gautama Dharma-Sutra which is 
“ declared to be the oldest of the existing works on the sacred law*.” 
Aksapada-Gautama, founder of the Nyaya Philosophy, was almost a 
contemporary of Buddha-Gautama who founded Buddhism and 
Indrabhuti Gautama who was a disciple of Mahtlvira, the reputed 
founder of Jainism. 

The fourfold division of the means of knowledge (Pramana) into 
perception, inference, comparison and word found in the Jaina Prrtkrita 
scriptures such as the Nandi-Sutra, Sthanauga-Sutrat and Bhagavatl 
Sittra compiled by Indrabhuti-Gautama finds its parallel in the 
Nyaya-Sutra of Aksapada-Gautama leading to the conclusion that 
this particular doctrine was either borrowed by Indrabhuti from 
Aksapffda or was the common property of both. In the Pali and 
Prakrita scriptures Gautama is called Gotama, and a Pali Sutta 
mentions a sect called “Gotamaka,’ + who were followers of Gau¬ 
tama, identified perhaps with the founder of the Nyaya Philosophy. 
The Pali Canonical scriptures such as the BrahmajtUa Sutta, § 

* Buhlcr observes :—These arguments which allow us to place Gautama 
before both Baudhayana and Vfts'istha are that both these authors quote 

Gautama as an authority on law. These facts will, 1 think, suffice 

to show that the Gautama Dharma Sutra may be safely declared to be the 
oldest of the existing works on the sacred law.” (Buhler’s Gautama, 
Introduction, pp. XL 1 X and CIV, S. B. E. series). 

t srsrsrT gnfNt stct 

(SthAnahga-Sutra, Page 309, published by Dhanapat Singh). 

X I 'idc Prof. T. W. Rhvs David's Introduction to the Kassapa-Sihanada 
Sutta, pp. 220-222. It is observed 

"The only alternative is that some Brahmana, belonging to the Gotama 
Gotra, is here interred to as having had a community of Bhiksus named 
alter him.” 

§ *>*1 sfTgprft gr ?tfrT g fofaft | ^TT 

snfer” 1 

(Brahmajala Sutta 1-33, edited by Rhys Davids and Carpenter). 

$ 1 # * I 

(Ud&na, p. to, edited by Paul Steintluil, 1 ’. T. S. edition). 
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Udilna, etc., which embody the teachings of Buddha, mention a class 
of Sramanas and Brahmanas who were "takkt” or “takkika” (logicians) 
and "vimamsi” (casuists) and indulged in “takka” t logic) and vimamsa 
(casuistry), alluding perhaps to the followers of Aksapada-Gautama 
described as “Gotamak;\.” 

The Kathavatthuppakarana a P:\ii work of the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka, composed by Moggaliputta Tissa at the third Buddhist 
Council during the reign of Asoka about 255 B.C , mentions “patinaa,” 
'in Sanskrit: “pratijua," proposition), “Upanaya” (application of 
reasons), “Niggaha’’ (in Sanskrit : ‘‘Nigraha,” humiliation or defeat) 
etc., which are the technical terms of Nyftya philosophy or Logic. 
Though Moggaliputta Tissa has not made any actual reference to 
Logic or Nyaya, his mention of some of its technical terms warrants 
us to suppose that that philosophy existed in some shape in India 
in his time about 255 B. C. These facts lead us to conclude that 
Gotama, Gautama or Aksapilda, the founder of Nyaya Philosophy, 
lived about the year 550 B. C. 


ii. nyAyasOtra thk first work on nyaya philosophy. 

To Gotama, Gautama or Aksapada, of whom a short account has 
The earliest con- been §’ ven above, is attributed the authorship of 
tribution to the the Ny&ya-Sutra, the earliest work on Nyaya 
Sotra literature. Philosophy. Sanskrit literature in the Sutra or 
aphoristic style was presumably inaugurated at about 550 B. C. and 
the Ny;\ya-Sutra the author of which lived, as already stated, at 
about that time, must have been the hrstf contribution to that litera¬ 
ture. The “Sutta” or Sutra section of the Pi\li literature reads very 


* The terms “PatifirkV (pratijna, proposition) and “niggaha" (nigraha, 
defeat) occur in the following passages :— 

iT tT JW <T?TT rTrSJ trlFT trfsSjrPT trfilTRfrTT N | 

(Kathavatthuppakarana, Siamese edition, p. 3). 

“Niggaha-Catukkam” is the name of a section of the first chapter of the 
Kathavatthuppakarana while “Upanaya-Catukkam” is the name of another 
sect ion of that work. 

fKapi la is stated in the Samkhyc-K&rikA, verse 70, t<> have taught his 
philosophy to Asuri who is mentioned in the S’atapatha Brahmana as a 
teacher, Asurayana and Yaska who followed Asuri were the teachers of 
Jatukarnya, a contemporary of Aksapada-Gautama. Kapila therefore 
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much like a body of sermons bearing no affinity with the Sutra 
works of the BrAhmanas. 

The NyAya-Sutra is divided into five books, each containing two 

The «radual dev- chapters called Ahnikas or Diurnal portions. It is 

elopmcnt of the believed that AksapAda finished his work on NyAya 
NyAva-Sutra • 

7 - “ in ten lectures corresponding to the Ahnikas re¬ 

ferred to above. We do not know whether the whole of the 
NyAya-Sutra, as it exists at present, was the work of Aksapada, nor 
do we know for certain whether his teachings were committed to writ¬ 
ing by himself or transmitted by oral tradition only. It seems to trie 
that it is only the first book of the NyAya-Sutra containing a brief 
explanation of the 16 categories that we are justified in ascribing to 
AksapAda, while the second, third and fourth books which discuss 
particular doctrines of the Vaisesika, Yoga, MitnAmsA, Vedanta and 
Buddhist Philosophy bear marks of different hands and ages. In 
these books there are passages quoted almost verbatim from the 
LankAvatAra-Sutra *, a Sanskrit vyork of the YogAchAra Buddhist 
Philosophy, from the MAdhyamika Sutra of NAgArjunaf and from the 
Satakat of Arya Deva—works which were composed in the early 
centuries of Christ. The fifth book treating of the varieties of futile 
rejoinders and occasions for rebuke was evidently not the production 
of AksapAda who dismissed those topics without entering into their 
details. The last and most considerable additions were made by 
VAtsyAyana, otherwise known as Paksila SvAmi, who about 450 A. D. 
wrote the first regular commentary, “BhAsya”, on the NyAya Sfitra, 
and harmonised the different, and at times conflicting, additions and 
interpolations by the ingenious introduction of Sutras of his own mak¬ 
ing fathered upon AksapAda. 

preceded Aksapada by at least three generations. Kapila's Philosophy is 
believed to have come down by oral traditions and was not perhaps com¬ 
mitted to writing in his life-time. Hence the Nyaya-Sutra has been stated 
to be the first work of the Sutra period. 

* Vide Nyaya Sfitra 4-2-26, which quotes the Lanka vatara Sfitra (dated 
about 300 A.D.) 

t Vide Nyaya-Sfltra 2-1-39. 4 - ! - 39 > and 4-1-48, which criticise the Madhya- 
mika Sfitra. 

} Vide Nyava-Sfltra 4-1-48 which criticises S'ataka of Aryaveda. 
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The NyiYya-Sutra has, since its composition, enjoyed a very 
great popularity as is evident from the numer¬ 
ous commentaries that have from time to time 
centred round it, A few of the commentaries 

are mentioned below 


Commentaries on the 
Nyaya-Sutra. 


TEXT. 

1. NyAya-Sutra bv Gotama or AksapAda (550 1 C ('.) 

Commentaries, 

2. NyAva-Bhasya by YAtsvilyana (450 A. 1).) 

3. Xyaya-VArtika by Udyotakara. 

4. XyAva-VArtika-tatparya-tikA by VAchaspali Mi-Zra. 

5. NyAya-VArtika-tiitparyatika-paris'iiddhi by (Jdayana. 

6. Paris'uddipraka'sA by VardhamAnu. 

7. Vardhamanendu by Padmanabha Mis'ra. 

8. XyAyAlanksira by Snkantha. 

9. XyAyAlankAra Vritti by Jayanta. 

10. Nyaya-manjari by Jayanta, 

11. Ny&ya-Vritti by Abhayatilakopudhyaya. 

12. NyAya-Vritti by Vis'vanAtha. 

13. Mitablnmini Vritti by MahAdeva Wdiinti. 

14. NyayaprakAs'a by Kes'ava Mis'ra. 

15. Xyftyabodhini by Govardhana, 

16. Xyaya Sutra VyAkhya by MathurAnAtha. 

III. RECEPTION ACCORDED TO THE XYAYA PHILOSOPHY. 


It appears from the Chhiindogya-upanisad, Brihadi\ranyaka*upa- 

nisad and Kausitaki Bri\hmana # that Philosophy 

Philosophy inaugur- (Adhyatma-Vidytl) received its first impetus 
ated by members of , , . , , , ... 

the military caste. from the Ksatriyas (members of the military 

caste) who carried it to great perfection. King 

Aj&tasatru in an assembly of the Kuru-PanchtUas consoled a Brah- 

mana named Svetaketu, son of Aruni of the Gautama family, that 

* Kausitaki-Brahmana 2-1, 2; 16, 4. 

BrihadAranyaka 2-1-20, 2-3-6. 

ChhAndogya 3-14-1 ; 5-11, 24 ; 1-8-9 1 1-9-3* 7' 1 '3 an(l S* 11 - 

JTT STT^ rtt: f^TT sTHEPITRl 

(ChhAndogya-upanisad 5-3J. 
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he had no cause of being sorry for his inability to explain certain 
doctrines of Adhyfttma Vidya which were known only to the 
Ksatriyas. It may be observed that Mahttvira and Buddha who 
founded respectively Jainism and Buddhism—two universal religions 
based on poilosophy or Adhyatma-Vidya—were also Ksatriyas. 
Kapila i9 reputed to be the first Brahmana who propounded a system 
of philosophy called Samkhya, but his work on the subject not 
having come down to us in its original form we are not in a position 
to ascertain what relation it bore to the Vedas or what kind of recep¬ 
tion was given to it by the orthodox Brahmanas. We know for 
certain that the most powerful Brahmana who undertook to study and 
teach philosophy openly was Gotama, Gautama or Aksapada, the 
renowned author of the Nyaya-Sutra He founded a rational system of 
philosophy cal 1c i “Nyaya” which at its inception had no relation with 
the topics of the Vedic Samhita and Brahmana. At this stage the 
Nyaya was pure Logic unconnected with the scriptural dogmas. 
Aksapikla recognised four means of valid knowledge, via., perception 
inference, comparison and word of which the last signified knowledge 
derived through any reliable assertion. 


This being the nature of Nyrtya or Logic at its early stage it was 
not received with favour by the orthodox corn- 
received witMAvom- 1 mun ‘ t y Brahmanas who were anxious to estab¬ 
lish an organised society, paid their sole attention 
to the Samhitds and Brahmanas which treated of rituals, ignoring 


Prolessor P. Deussen observes :— 

In this narrative, preserved by two different Vedic schools, it is expressly 
declared that the knowledge of the Brahman as at.nan, the centrale doctrine 
of tlie entire Vedanta, is possessed by the King ; bat, on the contrary, 
is not possessed by the Brahmana “famed as a Vedic scholar.’’—Philosophy 
of the Upanishads, pp. \J —;S. 

Again he remarks :—We arc forced to conclude, if not with absolute 
certainty, yet with a very high degree of probability, that as a matter of 
tact the doctrine of the Atman standing as it did in such sharp contrast to 
all the principles of the Vedic ritual, though the original conception may 
have been due to Bnhmanas, was taken up and cultivated primarily not 
in BrAhmana but in Ksatriya circles, and was first adopted by the farmer 
in later times. Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. 19. 

fRJTfRT m \ an 1 i *rtss 

a*T 1 
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altogether the portions which had nothing to do with them. The 
sage Jaimini* in his MimA'Psa-Sutra distinctly says that the Veda 
having for its sole purpose the prescription of actions, those parts 
of it which do not serve that purpose are useless We are therefore 
not surprised to find Manu t enjoining excommunication upon those 
members of the twice-born caste who disregarded the Vedas and 
Dharma-Sutra relying upon the support of Hetu-Sastra or Logic. 
Similarly Valmiki in his Ramayana } discredits those persons of 
perverse intellect who indulge in the frivolities of Ar.viksiki, the 
science of Logic, regardless of the works of sacred law (Dharma- 
sAstra) which they should follow as their guide. VyAsa in the 
MahAbhArata,§ SAntiparva, relates the doleful story of a repen¬ 
tant BrAhmana who, addicted to TarkavidyA (Logic), carried 

These tour pregnant expressions (Mahilvakya) originated from the 
Bndimanas, whence it may be concluded Nirguna-Braluna-Vidya or know¬ 
ledge of absolute Brahman was confined among them. It was the Saguna- 
Brahma Vidy'i or knowledge of Brahman limited by form and attributes that 
is said to have been introduced by the Ksatriyas. 

* srrsnrarer i 11 '< I \ i 

(MimamsS, Sutra). 

t FT I 

(Manu, adhy tya 2, verse 11 ). 

srr-T a I! \\ II 

(R&m&yana Ayodhya Kanda, Sarga too). 

FT^f^rrar^FFT 11 yv 9 it 

snrfTFTT ^rt tgJTF^l 

^TfiTWrRT 5HT5rT^5 yc II 

infers: F 5 T 1 

q^^rfFTff r f%; jqrTT^F^ inr fgrsr 11 ye. 11 

(Mahabharata, S'antiparva, atlhyaya 180.) 

In the Gandharva tantra w ; e find :— 

sTTnfcfir mf?rmT 5 rr: ^rf^n: n 

(Quoted in Pranatosinitantra). 
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on debates divorced from all faith in the Vedas and was on 
that account, turned into a jackal in his next birth as a penal¬ 
ty. In another passage of the SAntiparva,* VyAsa warns the followers 
of the Vedanta Philosophy against communicating their doctrines to a 
NaiyAyika or Logician. Vyasat does not care even to review the 
NyAya system in the Brahma-sutra seeing that it has not been recog¬ 
nised by any worthy sage. Stories of infliction of penalties on those 
given to the study of Ny'Aya are related in the Skanda Purana,| and 
other works ; and in the Naisadha-charita§ we find Kali satirising the 
founder of NyAya Philosophy as “Gotarna” the “most bovine” among 
sages. 

Gradually however this system of philosophy instead of relying 

entirely upon reasoning came to attach due weight 

Ny a y a reconciled j- 0 authority of the Vedas, and later on, after 
with scriptural dog¬ 
mas. its reconciliation with them, the principles of 

NyAya were assimilated in other systems of philosophy such as the 

Vai.scsika,I! Yoga, MimAuisa,* SA'pkhya**, etc. 

* 5 cr?rariTTfjr? srrsr* i 

X X X X x 

* firejJfR T* II II 

(Mahabh.irata, S'antiparva, adhyaya 246). 

t 11 rs 11 

(Vedanta-sutra 2 - 2 ). 

1 ’TRTFf: ^ cT&U JsWiOTS* rHI I 

vfTrfcsrreKr&r: i 

(Skanda Parana, Kalikakhanda, adhyaya 17}. 

§ 5^r m srcTgfsr: i 

ifmnf f%?*r sr. 11 

]| Vais'esika-stUra 1-1-4, 2-1-15, 1-1-16, 2-1-17, 2-2-17, 2-2-32, 3-1-15, 9-2-3, 
9-2-4- 

(j avaiurayaua Tarkapanchananas edition). 

*i Mimarnsa-stltra 1-1-4, 1-3-1, 1-3-2, 1-3-3, 1-4-14, 1*4-35, 1*5*8, 3-1-17, 
3-1-20,4-3-18, 5-1-6, 10-3-35. 

** Samkhva-siltra 1-60, 1-101, 1-106, 5-10, 5-11, 5-12. 

Yoga-sutra 1-5, 6. 
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Henceforth the Ny4ya was regarded as an approved branch 
of learning. Thus the Gautama-Dharma-sutra* 

v«i y branch a of know- P rescribes a course of training in Logic (Ny&ya) 
ledge. for the King and acknowledges the utility of 

Tarka or Logic in the administration of justice though in the case of 
conclusions proving incompatible ultimate decision is directed to be 
made by reference to persons versed in the Vedas. Manut says that 
dkarma or duty is to be ascertained by logical reasoning not opposed 
to the injunctions of the Vedas. He recommends Logic (Ny&ya) as a 
necessary study for a King a nd a logician to be an indispensable member 
of a legal assembly. Y^jiia-valkyaj; counts “Nyaya” or Logic among 
the fourteen principal sciences while Vyasa§ admits that he was able to 
arrange and classify the Upanisads with the help of the Anviksiki or 
Logic. In the Padma-pur4na|| Logic is included among the fourteen 

* TTSTT STWtot 5FUTH vraft. 

I .I towjST 

tot^l ftafrTcrrjt STr^r^T fagr tor*. I 

(Gautamadharnia-sCttra, adhyaya iij, 

t to UJTtT^ ^ I 

*T STO to: || 

(Manu, adhyaya 12, verse io6j. 

tfasf **tor sirsarto i 

gTfrfomsi torf: | 

(Manu, adhyaya 7, verse 43). 

sprsirafto 5*3 <tor*. FiTfsamtT 11 

(Manu, adhyaya 12, verse 11 lj. 

t 2*T<!jwTTtotoT tosnsrrf firfto: i 
to *m*rrf*t toto n 

(Ydjnavalkya samhita, adhydya 1, verse 3}. 

§ rTRT § qrffcf 1 

?r«nf*r rnrorr mz sntofsreff 

(Mahdbharata quoted by Vis'vanatha in his Vritti on Nydya-sdtra 1-1-1). 

II srfTfir *srgd to 5 * i 

ifhrtaf tosnsrsj qftwro otpstcihii 

UrV«to<{,» w 5*1: 1 

(Padma-purdna, vide Muir’s Sanskrit text Vol. Ill, p. 27), 
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principal branches of learning promulgated by God Vism.u, while in the 
Matsya-pun\na, # Ny;\ya-vidyfi, together with the Vedas, is said to have 
emanated from the mouth of Brahma himself. In fact so wide¬ 
spread was the study of Nyaya that the Mabfibharata is full of 
references to that science. 

In the Adiparva of the Mahbaharata Ny&yator Logic is mention¬ 
ed along with the Veda and Chikitsa (the science ofmedicine), and the 
hermitage of Kttsyapa is described as being filled with sages who 
were versed in the Ny&ya-tattva (logical truths) and knew the true 
meaning of a proposition, objection and conclusion. The Santi- 
parvaj refers to numerous tenets of NyAya supported by reason and 
scripture while the Asvamedha-parva§ describes the sacrificial ground 
as being resounded by logicians (Hetu-vadin) who employed . argu¬ 
ments and counter-arguments to vanquish one another. In the Sabha- 
parvaj! the sage Narada is described as being versed in Logic 

* i 

jftrrNn ?qiqfasn * 11 

(M atsya- puran a 3-2). 

t xT TW qragrT rT«H I 

aw ii n 

(Mahabharata, Adiparva, adhyaya 1). 

WR3WTwfaifRH*<ra 11 hr ii 

II H\ II 

qxjrpi^Ri nt: i 

: qj^TRfwinRt: II HH II 

y wafa q#qrRfoiwtfgfa: 11 

A 

(Mahabluirata, Adiparva, adhyaya 70). 

i snrfgfa: i 

fTgqfT^RT II ^ II 

(Mahabharata, &tntiparva, adhyaya 210). 

§ <rffcrg vw Jigrr 3 wfoRt tg^nfg*: 1 

^gqi^rg w|rt§: q? 3 rcf$rirfor: 11 R\S 11 

(Mahabharata, A'svafnedhaparva, adhyaya, 85). 

11 WTqfef VWRrW I 

^TBrtn q rq g lRg: li \ II 
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The course of Nyaya. 


(Nyayavid) and skilful in distinguishing unity and plurality (‘‘aikya” 
and “nam\tva”), conjunction and co-existence (‘‘sainyoga’ and “sama- 
vaya”), genus and species (“parapara”), etc, capable of deciding 
questions by evidences (Pramana) and ascertaining the validity and 
invalidity of a five-membered syllogism (Pafichavayava-vftkya). 

In fact the Nyaya (Logic) was in course of time deservedly 
held in very high esteem. If it were allowed to 
follow its original course unimpeded by reli¬ 
gious dogmas it would have risen to the very height of perfection. 
Nevertheless the principles of Nyaya entering into the different 
sj'stems of phi'osophy gave them each its proper compactness and 
cogency just as Bacon’s Inductive Method shaped the sciences and 
philosophies of a later age in a different country. It is however to 
be regretted that during the last live hundred years the Nyaya has 
been mixed up with Law (smriti , Rhetoric (alaiikara), Vedanta, etc., 
and thereby has hampered the growth of those branches of knowledge 
upon which it has grown up as a sort of parasite. 


Sanskrit ColU£gu, Calcutta. 
The yih November, /q/j. 


SATIS CHANDRA VIDYABHU- 
SANA. 


WrefrflFW: snnWrTfasrr: II y I! 
qsgTggggrTiPi fTf fgg; i 

sfRtfrcggiT g ggmifa 11 -a ii 

(Malubharata, Sabhaparva, adhy.iya 5). 




THE NYAYA-SttTRAS. 

I’oOa I.—Chapter I. 

sww sfor sraw 

3U?V ftwrai l^rwra 3um 

fsrarpwrawri av^mfovsNranigim: u \ 1^1 

UJTTO pram&na, proof ; nifa prameya, provable, knowable, object of 
proof ; tfa[PT samSaya, doubt, uncertainty ; Jrtiww Prayojana, aim, purpose; 
j£BTWT drist&nta, example, familiar instance ; fiSRtT'rS siddh&nta, conclusion; 

avayava, members of the syllogism ; tarka, hypothetical reaso¬ 
ning, confutation ; ftotq nirnaya, ascertainment; HH[ v&da, discussion; 3>5<t 
jalpa, sophistry ; fwa«BT vitandd, cavil, wrangling ; hetv&bb&sa, 

pseudo-mark, fallacy ; && chhala, quibbling ; 3TI% j&ti, futility ; fsrq?*ji!r 
nigraha-sthfina, occasion for rebuke, opponent’s errors ; Tattva- 

jfi&n&t, from knowledge of the t»ue nature ; ni^kreyasa- 

adhigamah, attainment of the supreme good. 

1. Supreme felicity is attained by the knowledge about the 
true nature of the sixteen categories, viz., means of right knowledge 
( pramana), object ot right knowledge (prameya), doubt ( samsaya ), 
purpose ( prayojana ), familiar instance ( dristanta ) established tenet 
( siddhanta members ( avayava ), confutation ( tarka# ), ascertain- 

* The English equivalent for “tarka” is variously given as “con¬ 
futation, *’ ‘ argumentation, ” <■ reductio ad absurdum,” “ hypothetical 
reasoning, ” etc. 
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ment (nirnaya), discussion (vada), wrangling (jalpa ), cavil (vitanda), 
fallacy ( hetvabhasa ), quibble ( chhala), futility ( jati ), and occasion 
for rebuke ( nigrahasthana ). 

Knowledge about the true nature of the sixteen categories* means true know¬ 
ledge by the “enunciation,” “definition” and “critical examination” of 
the categories. Book i (of the Nyaya Sutra) treats of “enunciation” and 
“definition,” while the remainning four Books are reserved for “critical 
examination.” The attainment of supreme felicity is preceded by the 
knowledge of four things viz , (I) that which is fit to be abandoned viz., 
(pain), (2) that which produces what is fit to be abandoned (viz .misappre¬ 
hension, etc), ( 3 ) complete destruction of what is fit to be abandoned and 
( 4 ) the means of destroying what is fit to be abandoned ( viz , true know¬ 
ledge-}). 

duhkhn, pain ; tST* 8 *? janma, birth ; pravritti, activity ; 

desa, fault ; fh^PSirTiT initliyA-jnana, false knowledge ; 3«5r?iTHrqi% uttara- 
uttara-apaye, on tho disappearance of one after another in the reverse 
order ; tat anantara ujii^At, owing to the absence of each 

successive one ; «P 7 ;ni apavargi.h, final release, attainment of the end. 

2. Fain, birth, activity, faults and misapprehension—on the 
successive annihilation of these in the reverse order, there follows 

release. 

Misapprehension, faults, activity, birth and pain—these in their 
uninterrupted course constitute the “ world. ” Release, which consists in 
the soul’s getting rid of the world, is the condition of supreme felicity- 
marked by perfect tranquillity and not tainted by any defilement. A 
person, by the true knowledge of the sixteen categories, is able to remove 
his misapprehensions. Wi en this is done, his faults, viz., affection, 

* Vfttsy&yana observes :— 

fgftvrr shot sr?%: i sf sjtr erartf qtfwr \ 

—(N\ftyadarsana, p. 9 , Bibliotheca ludtoa Sorios). 

t FctwV 

—(N’y&yadarii na, p. 2 ) 
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aversion and stupidity, disappear- He is then no longer subject to any 
activity and is consequertlv freed from transmigration and pains. This 
is the way in which his release is effected and supreme felicity secured, 

irrsr^rT “irt<jwV 

STStafT pratyaksa, perception ; stguw anuruana, inference ; swr* 
upam&na, comparison ; Sabda, word ; SW’Q.ffl pramknaui ; proofs, 
means of right knowledge. 

3. Perception, inference, comparison and word ( verbal testi¬ 
mony)—these are the means of right knowledge. 

[The Chtlrvakas admit only one means of right knowledge, viz., 
perception (pratyaksa) ; the VaiSesikas and Bauddhas admit two viz., 
perception and inference (anum&na) ; the Safikhyas admit three, viz., per¬ 
ception, inference and verbal testimony ( agama or sabda ) ; while the 
Naiy&yikas, whose fundamental work is the Nyftya sutra, admit four, viz., 
perception, inference, verbal testimony and comparison (upatn&fia). The 
Pr&bhftkaras admit a fifth means of right knowledge called presumption 
(arth&patti), the Bb&ttas and Vedantins admit a sixth, viz., non-existence 
(abhava), and the Pauranikas recognise a seventh and eighth means of 
right knowledge, named probability (sambhuva) and rumour (aitihyaij. 

stprer*nc*i5i “sFu^jp" uppyii 

indriya-artba-sannilcarsa-utpunnam, produced 
from the contact of the sense with the object ; SJW( jn&tiam, knowledge ; 

a-vyapade 4 yam, without naming ; a-vyabhich&ri, 

unerring ; s^?TT*rTfJT3^ vyavas&ya-dtmakam, certain in nature; JWSf pra- 
tyaksam, perception. 

4. Perception is that knowledge which arises from the contact 
of a sense with its object, and which is determinate, unnameable and 
non-erratic. 

Determinate. —This epithet distinguishes-perception from indetermi¬ 
nate knowledge ; as, for instance, a man looking from a distance cannot 
ascertain whether there is smoke or dust. 

Unnameable.— Signifies that the knowledge of a thing derived 
through perception has no connection with the name which the thing 
bears, 
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Non erratic —In summer the sun’s rays coming in contact with 
earthly heat quiver and appear to the eyes of men as water. The know¬ 
ledge of water derived in this way is not perception. To eliminate such 
cases the epithet non-erratio has been used- 

[This aphorism may also be translated as follows:— Perception 
is knowledge and which arises from the contact of a sense with its object 
and w.hich is non-erratic being either, indeterminate (nirvikalpaka, as 
“this is something”) or determinate (savikalpaka, as “this is a Br&h- 
mana ”)]. 

C\ cs. 

W atha, then ; tat-pflrvakam, preceded by perception ; fttfW 

tri-vidham, threefold ; STgJTTJf anumftnam, inference ; ctWVf pflrva-vat, 
from cause to effect; Sefa-vat, from effect to cause ; 

tk nAnyto-driftam, commonly seen ; * cha, and. 

5. Inference is knowledge which is preceded by perception, 
And is of three kinds, viz., & priori, & posteriori and ‘commonly seen/ 

A priori is the knowledge of effect derived from the perception of 
its Cause, e.g , one seeing clouds infers that there will be rain. 

A 

A posteriori is the knowledge of cause derived from the perception 
of its effects, e.g. t one seeing a river swollen infers that there was raiD. 

'Commonly seen’ is the knowledge of one thing derived from the 
perception of another thing with which it is commonly seen, eg., one 
seeing a beast possessing horns, infers that it possesses also a tail, or 
one seeing smoke on a hill infers that there is fire on it. 

prasiddha-B&dharmy&fc, through similarity to a known 
object ; mvtrmwsf s&dhya-sAdhanam, the making known of the thing 
posited ; upam&nam, comparison, analogy. 

6. Comparison is theiknowledge of a thing through its simi¬ 
larity to another thing previously well known. 

A man, hearing from a forester'that A bos "gavaeus is like a eow, 
resorts to a forest where he sees an animal like a cow. Having recollected 
what he heard he institutes a comparison, by which he arrives at the con¬ 
viction that the animal which he sees is los gavaeus. This is knowledge 
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derived through comparison Some hold that comparison is not a 
separate means of knowledge, for when one notices the likeness of a 
cow in a strange animal one really performs nn act of perception In 
reply, it is urged that we cannot deny comparison as a separate means 
of knowledge, for how d >es otherwise the name bos gavaeus signify the 
general notion of the animal called bos gavaeus ? That t'e name bos 
gavaeus signifies one and all members of the bos gavaeus rlass is nut a 
result of perception, but the consequence of a distinct knowledge, called 
comparison. 

apta-upadesah, the direction or instruction of a reliable 
person ; 6abdah, word, testimony. 

7. Word (verbal testimony) is the instructive assertion of a 
reliable person. 

A reliable person is one—may be a r i § > , arya or tnlechha,—who as an 
expert in a certain matter is willing to communicate hisexperiences of it. 

[Suppose a young man coming to the side of a river cannot ascer¬ 
tain whether the river is fordable or not, and immediately an old experi¬ 
enced man of the locality, who has no enmity against him, comes and 
tells him that the river is easily fordable : the word of the old man is to 
be accepted as a means of right knowledge, called verbal testimony]. 

“u fjrauT nppicii 

sah, it, word ; dvi-vidhah twofold ; drffta* 

adri^ta-artha-tvftt, because its object may be seen or not seen. 

8. It is of two kinds, viz., that which refers to matter which is 
seen, and that which refers to matter which is not seen. 

The first kind involves matter which can be actually verified. 
Though we are incapable of verifying the matter involved in the Becond 
kind, we can somehow ascertain it by means of inference. 

[Mdtter which is seen e g , a physician's assertion that physical 
strength is gained by taking butter]. 

[Matter which is not seen , e g., a religious teacher’s assertion that one ; 
conquers heaven by performing horse-sacrifices]. 
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smm &tm&, soul ; $Ttlr s trira, body ; indriya, sense ■ sitj artha, 

object , gFg; buddhi consciousness, intellect, reason, understanding ; 
tniuias, mind, sensorium ; JTffa pravritti ; d«'§a, fault; 5 T 3 IW* pretya- 

bii&va, rebirth ; *fx!S phala, fruit ; duhkha, jiain ; apavarga, 

release, salvation ; g tu, excludes other provables , piameyain, the 

object of proof. 

9. Soul, body, senses, objects of sense, intellect, mind, activity, 
fault, transmigration, fruit, pain and release—are the objects of 
right.knowledge. 

The objects of right knowledge are also enumerated as substance, 
quality, action, generality, particularity, intimate relation [and non¬ 
existence which are the technicalities of the Vai^esika philosophy], 

f*i nuts irf-i 

ichchhA, desire ; dvefa, aversion ; ITC5T prayatna, effort ; gm 
sukha, pleasure ; duhkha. pain ; SB* jnaria, cognition ; «rrcfH: &tma- 
nah, of the soul ; fef lihgam, mark. 

10. Desire, aversion, volition, pleasure, pain and intelligence are 
the marks of the soul. 

[ These abide in the soul, or rather are the qualities of the substance 
called soul] 

WWW » 

chi§t& indriya artha astayah, site or locus of volition, 
or striving, senses, and objects, viz , pleasure and pain ; sntlwf iSariram 
body. 

11. Body is the site of gesture, senses and sentiments. 

Body is the site of ycdurc, inasmuch as it strives to reach what is 
desirable and to avoid what is hateful. It is also the site of senses, for 
the latter act w T ell or ill, according as the former is in good or bad order. 
Sentiment* which comprise pleasure and pain are also located in the 
body which experiences them. 

■HitJ <WR Shifts! ghn\na rasaiia-chak§us-tvak-8rotrani, nose, 

tongue, eye, skin and ear ; indriy&rru, organs of sense j gjfouu 

bhutebhyah, from the elements. 
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12, Nose, tongue, eye, skin and ear are the senses produced from 
elements. 

Nose is of the same nature as earth, tongue as water, eye as light, 
skin as air and ear as ether 

Sfaq! Prithivi, e«rth ; Wiq &;>ah, water; #3fqtejas, fire ; qg: v&yuli, air; 
wiqiT^t Ak&sam, ether ; ffa iti, these ; bhu'&ni, elements. 

13. Earth, water, light, air and ether—these are the elements. 

W wf*TS?T: Gandha-rasa r&pa-sparAa fiabdAh, smell, taste, 
colour, touch and sound ; sfsistuf^Jjnjti prithivi 4 di-pun&h, attributes of 
earth, etc., a^T?: Tat-arthah, objects of them, the senses, 

14. Smell, taste, colour, touch and sound are objects of the 
senses and qualities of the earth, etc. 

Smell is the object of nose and the prominent quality of earth, taste 
is tho object of tongue and quality of water, colour is the object of eye 
and quality of fire, touch is the object of skin and quality of air, and 
Bound is the object of ear and quality of ether. 

buddhih consciousness, understanding ; aqsftari Upalabdhih, 
apprehension, intuition ; sgrrjf jfi&uatn, cognition. ; iti, this. on« 

artha-antaram, statement of synonyms. 

15. Intellect, apprehension and knowledge—1 hese are not 
different from one another. 

[The term apprehension ( upalabdhi) is generally used in the sense 
of perception ( pratyaksa ). According to the S&nkhyt* philosophy, 
intellect ( buddhi), which is the first thing evolved out of primordial 
matter (prakriti), is altogether different from knowledge (jftdna), which 
consists in tho reflection of external objects on the soul (purusa), the 
abode of transparent consciousness]. 

gnwjfrwnjrqfw: ftpf iqqi w 
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grjtpf yugapat, sitnulaneous ; Jnana-anutpaH h, non-appe¬ 

arance of cognitions ; JTU5J: inanasah, of manaa, mind, feyn lihgara, mark. 

10. The mark of the mind is that there do not arise (in the 
soul ) more acts of knowledge than one at a time. 

It is impossible to perceive two things simultaneously. Perception 
does not arise merely from the contact of a sense-organ with its object, 
but it requires also a conjunction of the mind Now, the mind, which 
is an atomic substance, cannot be conjoined with more than one sense- 
organ at a time, hence there cannot occur more aots of perception than 
one at one time. 

fra 

JTffw: Pravrittih, activity ; V&k-buddhi-sarira&rara- 

bhah the start made by speech, manas and body. 

17. Activity is that which makes the voice, mind and body 
begin their action. 

There are three kinds of action, viz., vocal, mental and bodily, each 
of which may be sub divided as good or bad. 

Bodily actions which are bad are :—(l) killing, (2) stealing, and (3) 
committing adultery. 

Bodily actions which are good are :—(1) giving, (2) protecting, and 
(3) serving. 

Vocal actions which are bad are :—(1) telling a lie, (2) using harsh 
language, (3) slandering, and (4) indulging in frivolous talk. 

Vocal actions which aie good are :—(l) speaking the truth, (2) 
speaking what is useful, (3) speaking what is pleasant, and (4) reading 
sacred books. 

Mental actions which are bad are :—(l)malice, (2) covetousness, aod 
(3) scepticism. 

Mental actions which are good are:—(1) compassion, (5) refraining 
from covetousness, and (3) devotion. 

*wf*T WW* pravartanA lak^an&h, of which the characteristic is to 
move to activity ; $1WT: d^fih, faults. 
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18. Faults have the characteristic of causing activity. 

The faults are affection, aversion and stupidity. 

g^r*cf%: u \ \ \ \ u 

JifWlfV: punar-utpattih, re appearance, re-birth ; sfatwtai pretyft- 
bhAvah, existence after passing away. 

19. Transmigration means re births. 

Transmigration is the series of births and deaths. Birth is the 
connection of soul with body, sense-organs, mind, intellect, and sen¬ 
timents, while death is the soul's separation from them. 

“wn” « t t n 

srfws: pravritti-doga-janitah, produced by activity and 
faplt ;«ufi arthah, object; phalam, fruit. 

20. Fruit is the thing produced by activity and faults. 

Fruit consists in the enjoyment of pleasure or suffering of pain. 
All activity and faults end in producing pleasure which is acceptable, 
and pain which is fit only to be avoided. 

u \ \ \ \ ^ h 

bAdhanA-lak^anaip, of which the characteristic is restraint 
or irritation ; ; duhkham, pain. 

21. Pain has the characteristic of causing uneasiness. 

Pain ib affliction which every one desires to avoid. The aphorism 
may also be translated as follows ;— 

Pain is the mark of hindrance to the soul. 

^ i \ \ ^ n 

tat-atyanta-vimok§ah, absolute deliverance from this ; 
vcnif i apavargah, attainment of the goal, final release, salvation. 

22. Release is the absolute deliverance from pain. 

A soul which is no longer subject to transmigration is freed from 
all palDS. Transmigration, which consists in the soul’s leaving one body 
and taking another, is the cause of its undergoing pleasure and pain. 
The soul attains release as soon as there is an end of the body, and, con¬ 
sequently, of pleasure and pain. Those are mistaken who maintain that 

2 
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release enables the soul, not only to get rid of all.pains, but also to attain 
eternal pleasure, for pleasure is as impermanent as pain and the body. 

N3 S 

suu^nerci finrsh “usm-.” 

saim\nft-ftneka-dharmaiupapatteh, from the appear¬ 
ance of several common properties ; f£[irfa<r#: vipratipatteh, from con¬ 
tradiction ; upalabdhi-anupalabdhi-avyavasth&- 

tah, from absence of uniformity of apprehension and from that of non¬ 
apprehension ; f^bn'Nr: vis aa-apeksah, in which there is need of the 
distinguishing mark; RW»T: vimarsah, consideration, judgment; 
samSaynh, doubt. 

23. Doubt, which is a conflicting judgment about the precise 
character of an object, arises from the recognition of properties com¬ 
mon to many objects, or of properties not common to any of the objects, 
from conflicting testimony, and from irregularity of perception and 
non-perception. 

Doubt is of five kinds, according as it arises from— 

( 1 ) Recognition of common properties, e.y., seeing in the twilight a 
tall object we cannot decide whether it is a man or a post, for the pro¬ 
perty of tallness belongs to both. 

( 2 ) Recognition of properties not common, e g., hearing a sound, one 
questions whether it is eternal or not, for the property of soundnees 
abides neither in man, beast, etc., that are non-eternal, nor in atoms 
which are eternal. 

( 3 ) Conflicting testimony, eg., merely by study one cannot decide 
whether the soul exists, for one system of philosophy affirms that it does, 
while another system states that it does not, 

( 4 ) Irregularity of perception, e.g., we perceive water in the tank 
where it really exists, but water appears also to exist in the mirage where 
it really does not exist. 

A question arises whether water is perceived only when it actually 
exists, or even when it does not exist. 

( 5 ) Irregularity of non-perception, e.g., we do not perceive water in 
the radish where it really exists, and also on dry land where it does not 

exist. 

A question arises whether water is not perceived only when it does 
not exist, or also when it does exist. 
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yarn, which'; artbam, object ; %ifW|JrSf adhikritya, intending; 
STcfrf^ pravartate, acta ; 351 tat, that JniTiWI prayojanara, purpose. 

2i. Purpose is that with an eye to which one proceeds to act. 

Purpose refers to tho thing which one endeavours to attain or avoid, 
[A man collects fuel for the purpose of cooking his food], 

\\ \ \ \ \ ^ H 

laukika-parikfwib&nAm, of average men and of men 
possessing discrimination either by nature or as a result of education ; 

yasmin arthe, in which object ; Jtf buddhi sAnyam, com¬ 
munity of idea ; fli sah,that ; .1 r 1st Am t a li, example, familiar instance. 

25. a familiar instance is the thing about which an ordinary 
man andean expert entertain the same opinion. 

[With regard to the general proposition, ‘‘wherover thero is smoke 
there is fire,” the Samiliar instance is a kitchen in which fire and smoke 
abide together, to the satisfaction of an ordinary man as well as an acute 
investigator], 

“fkfWri:” u \ i \ i 

tantra-adhikarana abliyupagama samsthitih, 
established truth about the subject matter of a tantra. or course of tea¬ 
ching about a number of interrelated subjects, or of an adhikarana or 
topic of discussion or of an abhyu^agama or admission without prooE ; 
fWBJli'U: siddh&ntah, conclusion, established tenet. 

26. An established tenet is a dogma resting on the authority 
of a certain school, hypothesis, or implication. 

sarva-tantra-prati-tantra- 
adhi-karana-abhyupagama-fiamsthiti-artha-antara-bh&vtit, owing to diffe¬ 
rences aa tenets of all the tantras, of a particular tantra, of a topic or of 
afl admission. 

27. The tenet is of four kinds owing to the distinction between 
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a dogma of all the schools, a dogma peculiar to some school, a hypothetical 
dogma and on implied dogma. 

ii \ i \ i II 

?Wfa??JTf5r^: sarva-tantra*aviruddhah, unopposed in all tantras or 
systems ; a?# tantre, in the particular tantra or system ; adhikri- 

tah, included, intended, dealt with, treated ; sarva-tantra- 

siddhAntab, established tenet of all the systems, universal tenet. 

28. A dogma of all the schools is a tenet which is not 
opposed by any school and is claimed by at least one school. 


The five elements (viz., earth, water, light, air and ether), the five 
objects of sense (viz., smell, taste, colour, touch and sound), etc., are 
tenets which are accepted by all the schools. 

'suwras’wrag: “Jtrarpsrregirsr:” 


II \ I \ II 


samAna-tantra-siddhah, accepted in identical or allied 
systoms ; para-tantra-asiddhah, not accepted in different 

systems; srfaassg fasflnt: prati-tantra-siddhAntah, established tenet of a 
particular system, particular tenet. 

29. A dogma peculair to some school is a tenet which is 
accepted by similar schools, but rejected by opposite schools. 

“ A thing cannot come into existence out of nothing”—this is a 
peculiar dogma of the Sahkhyas. [The eternity of sound is a peculiar 
dogma of the MimAmaakas]. 


II \ \ \ \ \o II 



yat-siddhau, on and in the proof of which. ; WWUHSWlRlfhj: 
anya-prakara^a-siddhih, another Bub-topic is proved and needed; «: sah, 
that; adhikara^a-siddhAntah, established tenet of a topio 

of discussion. 

30. An hypothetical dogma is a tenet which, if accepted, 
leads to the acceptance of another tenet. 
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“ There is a soul apart from the senses, because it can recognise 
one and the same object by seeing and touching." If you accept this 
tenet you must also have accepted the following :—(1) That the senses 
are more than one, (2) that each of the senses has its particular object, 

(3) that the soul derives its knowledge through the channels of the senses, 

( 4 ) that a substance which is distinct from its qualities is the abode of 
them, etc. 


u \ i ^ i m n 



wqtftfsraugWJTffit a-pariksita-abhyupagam&t, after admission of a 
tenet without proof or examination ; tat-vi&esa-parikijanam, 

examination of particulars concerning it; M)-gqnfT abhyupagama- 

siddh&ntah, established tenet of an admission without proof or of a con¬ 
cession. 


31. Hn implied dogma is a tenet which is not explicitly 
declared as such, but which follows from the examination of particulars 
concerning it. 

The discussion, whether sound is eternal or non-eternal, pre-suppo- 
ses that it is a substance. "That sound is a substance" is here an 
implied dogma. [The mind has nowhere been stated in the Ny&ya-sfitra 
to be a sense-organ, but it follows from the particulars examined concer¬ 
ning it that it is so]. 

pratijfia.hetu-ud&harana-upanaya-nigama- 
n&ni, proposition, mark, instance, ratiocination and inference j siqwrii 
avayav&fc, members of a syllogism. 


32. The members ( of a syllogism ) are proposition, reason, 
example, application, and conclusion. 

[1. Proposition.—This hill is fiery, 

2. Season.—Because it is smoky, 

3. Example.—Whatever is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen, 

4. Application.—So is this hill (smoky), 

5. Con elusion.—Therefore this hill is fiery.] 

Some lay down five more members as follows :— 
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1 (a) Inquiry H3 to the proposition (jijnAsA).—Is this hill fiery in 
all its paits, or in a particular part ? 

2 (a) Questioning tho reason ( samsaya ).—That which you call 
smoke may be nothing but vapour. 

3 (a) Capacity of the example to warrant the conclusion (sakya- 
pr&pti)—Is it true that smoke is always a concomitant of fire ? In a 
kitchen there are >f course both smoke and fire, but in a red-hot iron- 
ball there is no smoke. 

4 (a) Purpose for drawing the conclusion ( prayojana )—Purpose 
consists in the determination of the true conditions of the hill, in order 
to ascertain whether it is such that one can approach it, or such that one 
should avoid it, or such that one should maintain an atttude of indiffer¬ 
ence towards it. 

4 (b) Dispelling all questions ( saraSayavyudAsa).—It is beyond all 
question that the hill is smoky, and that smoke is an invariable concomi¬ 
tant of fire. 

“Brain" u \ \ \ \ \\ u 

*TTS*tf 5 rafiff: sadhya-nirdesah, declaration of what is to be established; 
srfaajT pratijnA, proposition. 

33. H proposition is the declaration of what is to be estab¬ 
lished. 

Sound is non-eternal—-this is a proposition. 

“tg:* \\\[\\^\\ 

udAharana-sAdharmyAt, through similarity to instance; 
KP>q CTstf sAdhya-sadbanam, statement of the means of establishing what 
is to be established ; fgs hetuh, mark. 

34. The reason is the means for establishing what is to be 
established through the homogeneous or affirmative character of the 
example. 

Proposition.-—Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason.— Because it is produced, 

Example (homogeneous).—Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as 
a pot. 

The example “ pot ” possesses the same character as is implied in 
the reason, viz., “being produced,” inasmuch as both are non-eternal. 
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“eraf ii \\ \ mh « 

RUT tathft, likewise ; ^Sr*®f?q[ vaidharmyat, through dissimilarity to 
instance. 

35. Likewise through heterogeneous or negative character. 

Proposition.—Sound is non eternal, 

Reason.—Because it is produced, 

Example (heterogeneous).—Whatever is not non-eternal is not pro¬ 
duced, as the soul. 

The example “ soul ” possesses a character heterogeneous to that 
which is implied in the reason, viz , “Being produced,” inasmuch as one 
is eternal and the other non-eternal. 

fire* 

'UT'S’TUt'SnarfR s&dhya-sitdharmyfit, through similarity to what is to be 
established ; tat-dharma-bhavi, in which the property of what 

is to be established exists , drisi antah, example ; ud&hara- 

nam, instance. 

36. R homogeneous (or affirmative example is a familiar 
instance which is known to possess the property to be established, and 
■which implies that this property is invariably c ntained in the reason 
given. 

Proposition.—Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason,—Because it is produced, 

Homogeneous example .— Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as a 

pot. 

Here w pot ” is a familiar instance which possesses the property of 
non-eternality and implies that whatever is “produced” is attended by 
the same property (non-eternality). 

tat-viparyay&t, through dissimilarity to what is to be estab¬ 
lished ; rt v&, or ; feqOsraf viparitam, contrary, opposite. 

37. A heterogeneous (or negative) example is a familiar 
instance which is known to be devoid of the property to be established 
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and which implies that the absence of this property is invariably rejec¬ 
ted in the reason given. 

Proposition.—Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason.—Because it is produced, 

Heterogeneous example, —Whatever is not non-eternal is not produced, 
as the soul. 

Here the “soul” is a familiar instance which is known to be devoid 
of the property of non-eternality and implies that if anything were pro¬ 
duced, it would necessarily be deprived of the quality of eternality, i.e. 
‘being produced’ and ‘eternal’ are imcotnpatible epithets. 

w \ i ^ i ii 

udaharana-apeksafc dependent upon instance ; tath6, 
so. upasamh&rah winding up, conluding. if aw na tatba iti, not 

so ; sir v&, or ; s&dhyasya, of what is to be established ; upa- 

nayafy. ratiocination. 

38. application is a winding up, with reference to the example, 
of what is to be established as being so or not so. 

Application is of two kinds : (1) Affirmative and (2) Negative. The 
affirmative application, which is expressed by the word “so,” occurs 
when the example is of an affirmative character. The negative, which is 
expressed by the phrase “not so,” occurs when the example is of a nega¬ 
tive character. 

Proposition —Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason.—Because it is produced, 

Example.—Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as a pot, 

Affirmative application. —So is Bound (produced), 

Conclusion.—Therefore Bound is non-eternal. 

Or: 

Proposition.—Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason.—Because it is produced, 

Example.—Whatever is eternal is not produced, as the soul, 

Negative application. —Sound is not so (t.e., sound is not not-pro* 
duced), 

Conclusion.—Therefore sound is not eternal. 
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ff^<J^ 5 tn 55 [ hetu-apndosut, after statement of the mark , Sjfh JTU: 
pratijfiayah, of proposition ; punah-vachanam, re-state non t , 

nigauuinatn, in icivii re. 

30. Conclusion is the re stating of the proposition, alter the 
reason has been mentoned. 

Conclusion is the confirmation of the proposition, after the reason 
and the example have been mentioned. 

Proposition.—Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason.—Because it, is produced, 

Example—Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as a pot, 

Applicatian.—So is sound (produced). 

Conclusion —Therefore sound is non-eternal. 

smfr t; cp£ 
tt \ \ \ \ '<r> II 

wfasTRfpt a vijha-a, tattvo, true nature of which is not known, wi 
arthe, in the case of an object ; =6 TT*nt>rkaraua upapatt.i tab, by show¬ 
ing the appropriateness of the desired causes ; flx^5THr*T^ tattva-jnAna- 
artliam, forthe purpose of knowledge of true nature , 3 tf; ulinh, reasoning, 

tarkah, confutation, roduetio ad absurdum. 

40 Confutation, which is carried on for ascertaining the real 
character of a thing of which the character is not known, is reaso¬ 
ning which reveals the character by showing the absurdity of all con¬ 
trary characters 

Is the soul eternal or non-eternal ? Hers the real character of the 
soul, viz., whether it i-> eternal, or non-otern i,|, is not known. In ascertain¬ 
ing the character, we reason as follows :—If the soul wore non oternal, it 
would be impossible for it to enj >y the fruits of its own actions, to 
undergo transimcrat'oii, and to attain final release But such a conclu¬ 
sion is absurd : such possibilities are known to belong to the soul : tlioro- 
foie, wo must admit that i he soul is eternal. 

3 
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vimrisya, arguing ; <T$T(rf9 l 7$Tf¥qi paksa-pratipak§&bhy&m, from 
opposite positions. ■ «s|?3*Ti?of artha-avadharanam, determination of 
object ; f^iof«?: nirnayah, ascertainment. 

41. Ascertainment is the removal of doubt, and the determi¬ 
nation of a question, by hearing two opposite sides. 

A person wavors and doubts if certain statements are advanced to 
him by ono of two parties, but opposed by the other party. His doubt 
is not removed until by the application of reason ho can vindicate either 
of tho parties. The process by which the vindication is effected is called 
ascertainment. Ascertainment is not, however, in all cases preceded 
by doubt ; for instance, in the case of perception things are ascertained 
directly. So also wo ascertain things directly by the authority of scrip¬ 
tures, or through discussion. But in the case of investigation, doubt must 
precede ascertainment. 
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Book I. —Chapter II. 

qojmqm- 

to: q^qr%q^qRq|i u ^f 11 \ \ ^ \ \ \\ 

WT^W$OT'Wl'TT5!'rfl: pramana-tarka-s&dhanft-upalambhah, proof and 
disproof, affirmation and negation, by means of pramanas or proofs or 
instruments of right knowledge and tarka or confutation; 
siddh&nta-a-viruddhah,- not opposed to the established tenets; 
pancha-avayava-upapannah, presenting the five members of tho syllog¬ 
ism ; paksa-pratipaksa-parigralmh, admission of opposite 

views on the same subject ; vadah, discussion. 

42. Discussion is the adoption of one of two opposing sides. 
What is adopted is analysed in the form of five members, and 
defended by the aid of any of the means of right knowledge, while its 
opposite is assailed by confutation, without deviation from the established 
tenets —1, 

[ A dialogue or disputation (kathk) is the adoption of aside by a dis¬ 
putant and its opposite by his opponent. It is of three kinds, viz , dis¬ 
cussion which aims at ascertaining the truth, wrangling which aims at 
gaining victory, and cavil which aims at finding mere faults. A discutient 
is one who engages himself in a disputation as a means of seeking the 
truth]. 

An instance of discussion is given below :— 

Discutient—There is soul. 

Opponent—There is no soul. 

Discutient—Soul ia existent ( proposition ). 

Because it is an abode of consciousness (reason). 

Whatever is not existent, is not an abode of consciousness, 
as a hare’s horn (negative example). 

Soul is not so, that is, soul is an abode of consciousness 
(negative application). 

Therefore soul is existent (conclusion). 

Opponent—Soul is non-existent (proposition). 

Because, etc. 

Discutient—The scripture which is a verbal testimony declares the 
existence of soul- 



book i, (’ii \ri Uu ii. 


2n 


( )p I <i[| ri't ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

- If theie wein no soul, it. would n• >i. bn possihie to appre- 
iich ! imc, nub liie same object, through sight end i.oucli. 

Opponent ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

I )i vnt.ient~~ The doctrine of soul harmonises v\o!l with the various 
tenets which wo hold, viz, that there are cieinul things, that every body 
enjoys plonsme or sufTcis pain, according to his own actions, etc. There- 
foi i>, there is soul. 

[ The diHt'ii^sion will be considei ably len ctdiniied if the opponent 
ha p j i'OH I o lie 11 liiiddh ist, \\ ho docs not ndm 1 1 lh" nulhoiity of scripture 
and hold', that theio are no eternal things, etc J 

‘ ii \ i ^ i \ \ 

U'dT ? r'i c n5r: yatlm-ukta-iipapanniih, presented ns stated i, e. possess¬ 
ing all tlio charaeteristies of a di mission . gTS.T.fifsw!*JUTqtVl^UTrsWT: 
ehiin la-jal i-nigra I:asthana sadhana-u, Alambhah. affirmation and nega- 
te n by means of quibbling, futility, and opponent’s errors ■ 3T5<T: jalpnh, 

S' phistry. 

IB. Wrangling, which aims at .gaining victory, is the defence 
nr attack of a proposition in the manna- a.orcsaid, by quibbles, 
futilities, and other processes which deserve rebuke—2. 

.1 irrunylir is one who, engaged in a disputation, aims only at victory, 
being ind.llorent whether the arguments which ho employs support his 
own contention or that, of his opponent, provided that he can make out 
a pi ciext for bragging that he has taken an aci i\ e pai t in the disputation. 

^ “ fsKrcsr” u \ \ ^ \ $ n 

U: Mih, tnat, i, e. soj hi.try , : pratipaksa sthApana- 

hiinh.w t h o at the demonstfration of one of tlie opposite views, 
vitamin, cavil. 

I-1-. Cavil is a kind of wrangling, which consists in mere 
attacks on the opposite side—3. 

A r.ariHv.r does not endeavour to establish anything, but confines 
luiusolf to more curpmg at the arguments of his opponent. 
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^ ^JTOr^g^^MTrTfrl 1 “fccfT- 

vrmi:” u ^ i ^ i $ u 

savyahlrchft a v iruddha-prakara- 
nasama lliyas-unri-kala itiih, erratic or multifarious, contradictory, 
svnonyrnout with the prakarani or subject, under dis 'ussion synonymous 
with what is to be established, and time-expired ; 5 hotu-Abha-Ah, 

pseudo-marks. 

■sl'i. Fallacies of a reason are the erratic, the contradictory, 
the ei|ual to the question, the un roved, and the mistimed.—t. 

3T^IT?cT<$: II \ \ ^ I H II 

ana ekn-antikuh. not-one-pointod ; sa vyabhi- 

charah, erratic. 

46. The erratic is the reason which leads to more conclusions 
than one—5. 

An instance of the erratic is given below :—■ 

Proposition.—Sound is eternal, 

Erratic reason —Because it is intangible, 

Example—Whatever is intangible is etornal, as atoms, 

Application.—So is sound (intangible), 

Conclusion. — Therefore sound is eternal. 

Again : 

Proposition.—Sound is non-eternal, 

Erratic reason.— Because it is intangible, 

Example.—Whatever is intangible, is non-eternal,as intellect, 

A pplication.—So is sound (intangible). 

Conclusion.—Therefore sound is non eternal 

Here from the reason there have been drawn two opposite conclu¬ 
sions, viz. : that sound is eternal, and that sound is ..-eternal. The 

reason or middle term is erratic when it is not pervaded by the major 
term, that is, when there is no universal connection between the major 
term and the middle term, as pervader and pervaded. “Intangible” is per¬ 
vaded neither by 1 eternal ’ nor by ‘ non eternal ’ In fact, there is no 
universal connection between 1 intangible ’ and ‘ eternal’or ‘non-eternal.’ 

rajwsrosjft?* mfTidt “fcreg:” np^u 
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siddh&ntam, established tenet ; abhyupetya, admit¬ 
ting or depending upon , tat-virodhi, contradictory thereof ; 

viruddhah, contradictory. 

47. The contradictory is the reason which opposes what is to 
he established—0. 

Proposition.—A pot is produced 1 , 

Contradictory reason.—Because it is eternal. 

Here the reason is contradictory, bocauso that which is eternal .'a 
never produced. 

w \ i ^ i n 

yasrnat, whenco ; prakarana-chintft, discnssion of 

the subject ; salt, that ; nirnayaart.ham, for the purpose of 

the inference ; Sitter: apadistah, assigned ; 5TSB?»WIT: prakarana-aaraah, 
synonymous with the subject under consideration. 

48. Equal to the question is the reason which provokes the 
very question, for the solution of which it was employed.—7. 

Proposition—Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason which is equal to the question —Because it ia not possessed of 
the attribute of oternality. 

‘ INon-eternal ’ is the same as ‘not possessed of tho attribute of 
oternality.’ In determining tho question, whether sound is non-eternal, 
the reason given is that sound is non-eternal,or, in other words, the reason 
begs the question. 

U ^ \ ^ \ <= « 

sadhya avis stub, not distinguislied from what is to 
be established ; s&dhya-tv&t, requiring to be established ; ?TT«KW: 

sadhya-samah, synonymous with what is to be established, 

I 

49. The unproved is the reason which stands in need of proof, 
in the same way as the proposition does—8. 

Proposition.—Shadow is a substance. 

UiH>rorcd reason.—Becnuso it possesses motion. 

Heie, unless it is actually proved that shadow possesses motion, wo 
cannot aeeopt it as the reason for tho proposition that shadow is a sub- 
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stance. Just as tlie proposition stands in need of proof, so does the reason 
itself. It is possible that the motion belongs to the person who causes 
that obstruction of light which is called shadow. 

II \ I ^ I < U 

^Rr55T3ltn'ir?[8: kala atyaya-apadistah, assigned alter lapse of time ; 
kala-atitah, time-expired, mistimed. 

50. The mistimed is the reason which is adduced when the 
time is passed in which it might hold good,—0. 

Proposition.—Sound is durable. 

Mistimed reason -—Because it is manifested by union, as a colour. 

The colour of a jar is manifested when thejar cornea into union with 
a lamp, but the colour existed before tho union took place, and will con¬ 
tinue to exist after the union has ceased. Similarly, the sound of a drum 
is manifested when the drum oomos into union with a rod, and the sound 
must, after the analogy of the colour, be presumed to havo existed before 
the union took place, and to continuo to exist after the union has ceased. 
Hence, sound is durable. The reason adduced here is mistimed, because 
the manifestation of sound does not take place at the time when the drum 
comes into union with the rod, but at a subsequent moment when the 
union lias ceasod. In tho case of colour, however, the manifestation takes 
{.lace just at tho time when the jar comes into union with the lamp. Be- 
ciui'-o tho time of their manifestation is different, the analogy between 
colour and sound is not complete; therefore, the reason is mistimed. 

Home interpret tho aphorism as follows :—The mistimed is the 
reason which is adduced in a wrong order among the five members, 
for instance, as, if the reason is stated before the proposition. But this 
interpretation, according to V&tsydyana, is wrong ; for a word bears its 
legitimate connection with another word (in a Sanskrit sentence) even if 
they are placed at a distance from each other, and, on the other hand, 
even the closest proximity is of no use if the words are disconnected in 
their sense.* Moreover, tlie placing of members in a wrong order is 
noticed in the Nyaya-sutra as a nigrahasthdna (occasion for rebuke), 
called aindpta-lcdla (inopportune). (Y. ii. II.) 

11^1^1 

vachana-vigliatah, opposition to statement; 
artha-vikalpa-upapattyh, by the assumption of an alternative import ; 

chhalam, quibble, finding fault with. 


* (Quoted by Vatsy&yanu in the Nyaya-bhasya, p. 250). 
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51. Quibble is the opposition offered to a proposition by the 
assumption • fan alternative meaning.—-10. 

“rfferfiR" % fa¬ 

's 

» \ i ^ i \\ n 

a<f tat, it; feif^vf tri-vidham, three fold ; v&k-ehhalam, quib¬ 

ble in respect of a word : mmsstJSJ Hainanya-chhnlam, quibble in respect 
of a genus ; upaoba. a chlialam, qui bble in respect of a metaphor; 

%fff eba iti, and. 

52. It is of thrrr kinds, viz , qnib le in respect of a term, quibble 
in respect of a genus, and quibble in respect of a metaphor.—11. 

^fqdq^mf|^S r 3 q^mqiqi^qT^^qyfT “cHcff- 
ss*m” ii ^ i ^ \ ^ « 

a-vi6esa abliihite, stated in a general wav ; W$f arthe, 
in respect of an object gSK: vaktuh, speaker’s ; abhipray^t, 

from the intention ; artha aniara kalpana, supposition of a 

different object, 9fr3if3*f \ ak-chhalam quibble in respect of words. 

53. Qujbble in respect of a term consists in wilfully taking 
the term in a sense other than that intended by a Speaker who has 
happened to use it ambiguously.— .2. 

A speaker says: “This boy is aava kambala (possessed of anew 
blanket).” 

A quibbler replies: “This boy is not certainly nava Icambala 
(possessed of nine blankets), for he has only one blanket.” 

Here the word nava, which is ambiguous, was used by the speaker 
in the sense of “ new, ” but has been wilfully taken by the quibbler in 
the sense of “ nine.” 

M I ^ I ^ « 

SHI*'!: siunbhavat.ih. possible ; «f*J*** arthasva, of import; 

fjfhmfTnsBtTnPT atis&'ii&'n a-yogat, from the application of a higher 
genus , a-sambliuta-ai tha-ka! pan& suppos tion of an 

impossible import; samanya chlialam, quibble in respect of a 

conus. 
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54. Quibble In respect of a genus consists in asserting tha 
impossibility of a thing which is really possible, on the (ground that it 
belongs to a certain genus which is very wide.—13. 

A speaker says: “This Br&hmana is possessed of learning and 
conduct. ” 

An objector replies: “It is impossible, for how can it be inferred 
that this person is possessed of learning and conduct because he is a 
Br&hruaija ? There are little boys who are Br&lmianes, yet not possessed 
of learning and conduct-’' 

Here the objector is a quibbler, for he knows well that possession 
of learning and conduct was not meant to be an attribute of the whole 
class of Brahmagas, but it was ascribed to “this ” particular Brahman a 
who lived long enongh in the world to render it possible for him to 
pursue studies and acquire good morals. 

tt \ I ^ I 11 

dharrua-vikalpa-nirdele, in the case of transference 
of epithet ; artha-sadbh&va-prati§edhah, denial of the 

possibility of sense ; upach&ra-chhalam, quibble in respect of a 

metaphor. 

55. Quibble In respeet of a metaphor consists in denying 
the proper meaning of a word by taking it literally, while it was used 
metaphorically, and vice versa. —14. 

A speaker says: “The scaffolds cry out. ’’ 

An objector replies: “It is impossible for scaffolds to cry out, for they 
are inanimate objects. ” 

Here the objector is a quibbler, for he knew well that the word 
tcctfolds was used to signify those standing on the scaffolds. 

n ^ i ^ i w n 

uraosf vak chhalam, verbal quibble, playing on words ; qv eva,. 
itself ; upachAra-chhalatn, metaphorical quibble, playing on 

metaphors ; Bqfi l fo rn x tat-aviS^t, there being no difference from it- 

60. It may be said that quibble in respect of a metaphor is in, 

4 
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reality quibble in respect uf a term, for the first is not different from 
the second.—15. ; 

* II \ I ^ I \\ w 

>^na, not; tat-artha-sntara-bh&vAt, being different 

objects. Denial of the possibility of sense is not the same as tbo 
supposition of a different sense. 

57. But it is i.ot so, for there is a distinction between them.—10. 

Words are taken in their direct (litoral) meanings in the case of. 
‘quibble in respect of a term, ’ while they are taken in their direct (literal) 
us well as indirect (secondary) meanings in the case of 'quibble in 
respect of a metaphor.’ 

cfj u ^ \ ^ t ^ h 

aviscfje, in the absence of distinction ; m va, <>r ; f^fgg; 
kinchit sadharmi ft' t through partial similarity ; C£^3t55’£T5f»Ts -eka-ch&ala- 
prasahgah, one quibble only will result. 

58. If you do not admit that one is differant from another 1 
simply because there is some similarity between them, then we should 
have only one kind of quibble.—17. 

If ‘quibble in respect of a metaphor"' were not different from 
‘quibble in respect of a term, ’ then these two also would not be different 
from‘quibble in respect of a genus,’ because there is some similarity 
among all of them. This is absurd, hence the throe kinds of quibble 
are different from one another. 

“5nra:* n \i ^ i ^ h 

Himwi sfidharmya-vaidharmy&bhyam, by means of simila¬ 
rity and dissimilarity ; pratyavasth&nam, opposition ; 3Trfr: j&tihp 

futility. 

50. Futility consists in offering objections founded on mere 1 
similarity or dissimilarity.—18. 

A disputant says : “ The soul is inactive, because it is all-pervading 
as ether.” 

His opponent replies : “ If tbe soul is inactive because it bears simi¬ 
larity to ether as being all-pervading, why is it not active because it 
bears similarity to a pot as boing a Beat of union ?" 
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The reply is futile, because it overlooks tire universal connection 
between the middle term and the major term which is existent in tho 
arguments of the disj+ntant, but wanting in the arguments of the opponent. 
Whatever is all-pervading is- inactive,, but whatever is a seat of union 
is not necessarily active. , 

Ofr again r 

Disputant.—Sound isuon*eternal»hecau8eunlikeether it isa product'. 

Opponent.—If sound is non-eternal because as a product it ia dis¬ 
similar to ether, why is it not eternal because ,as an object of auditory 
perception it is dissimilar to a pot ? 

The reply is futile, because it - overlooks the universal disconnection 
between the middle term and the absence of tho major term. There is a 
universal disconnection between “a product” and “ n<*t non-eternal,” 
bqt there is no such disconnection between- “an object of auditory per¬ 
ception ” and ‘ not eternal. ” * 

“fSrcr^nsnf 11 \ \ ^ i u 

Brafa'lRr: vipratipattih, wrong deduction ; wrfaufo; apratipattih,, 
indecision ; * eha, and; nigraha-sth&uam, occasion for rebuke, 

ground of defeat. 

60. an occasion for rebuke arises when one misunderstands* 
or does not understand at all.=—19. 

If a person begins to argue in a« way which betrays his uttev 
ignorance, or wilfully misunderstands and yet persists in showing that 
he understands well, it is of no avail to employ counter arguments, Ho¬ 
is quite unfit to be argued with, and there is nothing left for his opponent 
but to turn him out or quit his company, rebuking, him as a blockhead 
or a knave. 

An instance of occasion for rebuher — 

Whatever is not quality, ia substance; 

Because there is nothing except colour, etc (quality ) 

A person who argues in the above way is to be rebuked as a fool, 
for his reason (which admits only quality) opposes his proposition 
(which admits both quality.and substance ) 

Another instance :. 

Disputant.—Fire is not hot, 

Opponent.—But the evidence of touch disproves such a statement. 
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Disputant, in order to pain the confidence of the assembled people, 
says—“0 learned audience, listen, 1 do not say that fire is not hot, " etc. 

It is only meet that the opponent should quit the company of a 
man who argues in this way. 

h \\ ^ \ 11 

frfpisqni tat-vikalp&t, from their varieties; wlrfTOCW* jdti- 
nigrahasthhna-bahutvatn, multiplicity of futility and ground oi 
defeat. 

61. Owing to the variety of kinds, there is multiplicity of 
futilities and occasions for rebuke.—20. 

There are 24 kinds of futility and 22 kinds of occasion for rebuke 
which will bo treated respectively in Chapter land Chapter II of Book V. 

tfa fjccfomrffciw m r it 
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Book II, Chapter I. 

II ^ I \ \ \ II 

'jftrf«raur*IT<t samAna-aneka-dbartna-adhyavas&yfit, from the 
ascertainment of common or more than one attributes of two objects ; 
tptRf?vi?qfv!roRPn3 anyatara-dharma-adhyavas&yftt, from the ascertain¬ 
ment of the attributes of one of them ; 9TT v&, or ; ?I na, not, tfVHT: samsayah, 
doubt. 

62. Some say that doubt cannot arise from the recognition of 
common and uncommon properties, whether conjointly or separately.-l. 

Conjointly .—It is said that doubt about an object is never pro¬ 
duced if loth the common and uncommon properties of the object are 
recognised. For instance, if we see in the twilight a tall object which 
moves, we do not doubt whether it is a man or a post. We at once decide 
that it is a man, for though tallness is a property possessed in common 
by man and post, locomotion is a property which distinguishes a man from 
a post. 

Separately. —Likewise, doubt about an object is said never to be pro¬ 
duced if only the common or the nnoommon properties are recognised, ifor 
instance, if we see a tall object in the twilight, we have no reason to doubt 
whether it is a man or a post. Tallness ia certainly a property posseasedl 
in common by man and post, but the tallness of a man is not identical 
with that of a post: it merely resembles it. Now, the knowledge of simi¬ 
larity between the tallness of a man and that of a post presupposes a 
knowledge of the man and the post, of whioh two kinds of tallness are 
attributes. If there is already a knowledge of the man and the post, 
there oannot be any doubt about them, for knowledge is the vanquisher 
of doubt. 

It ^ I ^ V ^ II 

vipratipatti-avyavasth&-adhyavas4y&t, from 
the ascertainment of contradiction or of irregularity of perception and 
non-perception, sr cha, and. 

63. It to further said that doubt cannot arise, either from 
conflicting testimony, or from the irregularity of perception and non¬ 
perception.—2, 
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fswfaqrft ^ wren*#: u ^ i \ i ^ n 

fmtfe'Ptfl vipiatipattau, if contradiction be a cause of doubt; ^ cha, 
also ; ^TJjRnTtT: sampratipattefc, from agreement, 

04. In the case of conflicting testimony there is, according to 
them, a strong conviction (on each side).—■{?. 

Suppose a disputant (Naiyayika) says : there is-soul. Hie opponent 
(Buddhist) replies : there is no.soul. 

The disputant and his opponent are quite sure that their respective' 
statements are correct. Hence there is no doubt, but on the contrary 
there is conviction, in the minds of both. 

\\y\m 

wmi’Gm avyavasthA, irregularity; atmani, in itself; 

vyavasthita-tv&t, being regular ; ^ cha, andi; mmrcmm) a-vyava- 
sth&y&h, from irregularity. 

65. Doubt, they say, does net arise from the irregularity of 
perception and non-perception, because in the irregularity itself there 
is regularity.— l. 

An irregularity may be designated as such with reference to some¬ 
thing else, but with reference to itself it is a settled fact. If the irregu¬ 
larity is settled in itself, it is regular and cannot cause doubt. On the 
other hand, if the irregularity is not settled in itself, it is devoid of its 
own character and cannot cause doubt. 

ii ^ i \ i h it 

am tathfii. similarly ; atyanta-samSayah, endless doubt; 

i tat-dharma-satatya-upapatteh, from continuous existence 
of the attributes thereof, 

66. Likewise, there is, they say, the chance of an endless doubt, 
owing to the continuity of its cause.—5. 

Recognition of properties common to many objects is, for instance, 
a cause of doubt. The common properties continue to exist, and hence 
there will, they say, be no cessation of doubt, 

UT II ^ I \ I \ 11 
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WtatwrsiHHTrat yatM-ukta-adhyavasay&t, from the ascertainment as 
Stated by the opponent • ^ eva, certainly; tat-vise§a- 

apekjsat, in which there is need of the differentia ; tfcTZt samsaye, doubt 
arising ; «T na, not ; sgfifsm: u-samsayah, absence of doubt; na, not; 
®fc*T»rf atyanta-sainsay ah, endless doubt ; va, or. 

67. In reply, it is stated that the recognition of properties 
common to many objects, etc., are certainly causes of doubt, if there 
is no reference to the precise characters of the objects : there is no 
chance of no -doubt or of tmdfcss-doubt.—6. 

It is admitted that doubt does not arise from the recognition of 
common and uncommon properties conjointly- Aphorism 2-1-1 brings 
forth the objection that doubt is not produced even by the recognition 
of common or uncommon properties alone. It is said that, while we see 
a tall object in the twilight, we at once think of a man and a post, both 
of which are tall. Thus there is knowledge rather than doubt about 
the man and post suggested by the tall object. The present aphorism 
dismisses the objection, by stating that there is certainly a common (non- 
distinctive) knowledge about a man and a post suggested by the tall 
object, but there is no precise (distinctive) knowledge about them. Precise 
knowledge (that is, knowledge of the precise character which distinguishes 
a man from a post) being absent, doubt must arise. Similar arguments 
will apply to doubt arising from the recognition of non-common 
properties alone. 

Aphorisms 2-1-2 and 2-1-3 raise the objection that doubt does not 
arise from conflicting testimony, as the disputant and his opponent are 
both confldent of their respective contentions. The present aphorism 
disposes of the objection, by pointing out that, in the case of conflicting 
statements, one is led to believe that both statements are wortfy consi* 
deration, hut is unable to penetrate into the precise characters of the 
statements. Hence, though the disputant and his opponent remain fixed, 
the umpire and the audience are thrown into doubt by their conflicting 
statements. 

Aphorism 2-1-4 raises the objection that douht cannot arise from 
the irregularity of perception and non-perception, as the irregularity is 
settled in itself. The present aphorism meets the objection by stating 
that the irregularity cannot be concealed by mere verbal tricks. The 
irregularity, though settled in itself, does not lose itsowu character until 
the objects which cause it are removed 
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Aphorism 2-1-5 gives rise to the fear that there is the possibility of an 
endless doubt, inasmuch as the cause is continuous. The present aphor- 
j 8 m removes the fear by stating that, though materials of doubt, such as 
common properties, etc , continue to exist, we do not always recognise 
them. Unless there is recognition of the common properties, etc., there 
cannot be doubt. 

uu n 5* i \ i « n 

U* yatra, wherever ; mTU: samSayah, doubt ; tatra, there ; q# 
evam, in this way ; TvtfTrWSWU: uttara-uttara-prasangah, sequence of 
arguments one after another. 

(>8. Examination should be made in this way of each case 
where there is room for doubt.—7. 

It has been stated that knowledge about the true nature of the cate¬ 
gories consists in the true knowledge of their enunciation, definition, and 
examination. In case of well-known facts admitted by all, there should be 
no examination. We -tie to examine only those cases whero there is room 
for doubt. The author explains, therefore, first the nature of doubt, aud 
then proceeds to examine the other categories, lest there should beany 
room for douot in them. 

u ^ i \ \ c w 

JTfWnfbft pratyaksa A linArn, of perception and the rest ; snmrcnf 
u-prAii Anyam, absonoe of the characteristic of being the means of right 
knowledge ; traikalya asiddheh, because of their non-opera¬ 

tion in any of the three divisions of time, past, present, and future. 

(19. Perception and other mea us of knowledge, says an objector, 
are invalid, as they are impossible at all the three times,—8. 

According to the objector, perception is impossible at the present, 
past and future times, or, in other words, perception can neither be prior 
to, nor posterior to, nor simultaneous with, the objects of sense. 

n ^ i \ i « » 

gtf pftrvam, before j ffc hi, because: pramftna-siddhan, if 

the means of right knowledge, perception,, etc., come into existence ; w 
na, not ; indriya-artha-sunnikarsat, from the contact of 
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the sense and object; pratyaksa-utpattil;, production of 

perception. 

70. If perception occurred anteri > rly it could not, he says, 
have arisen from the contact of a sense with its object.—9. 

With reference to the perception of colour, for instance, it is asked 
whether the colour precedes perception or the perception precedes colour. 

If you say that perception occurred anteriorly or preceded the colour, you 
must give up your definition of perception, viz., that perception arises 
from the contact of a sense with its object. 

smriNr: i ^\\\\°\\ 

paSchat, after ; siddhau, if it comes into existence ; •( 

na, not ; pramanebhyah, from the means of right knowledge ; 

prameya-siddliih, establishment of what is to be proved. 

71. If perception is supposed to occur posteriorly you cannot, 
he continues, maintain the conclusion that objects of sense are estab¬ 
lished by perception.—10. 

The objection stands thus :—The means of right knowledge are 
stated by you to be perception, inference, comparison and verbal testi¬ 
mony. All objects of right knowledge are said to be established by them. 
The objects of sense, for instance, are supposed to be established by per¬ 
ception : colour is said to be established by visual perception. This 
conclusion will have to be abandoned if you say that perception occurs 
posteriorly to tho objects. 

JTcSm Ic 

\\ ^ \ \ I \\ H 

yugapat, simultaneously ; faifl siddhau, if it comes into exist¬ 
ence ; JTfWPurafsmi prati-artha-niyata-t\ at, being restricted to each 
object ; aRJTffoa^Wtar: kraina-vyitti tva-abhavnh, absence of the charac¬ 
teristic of being in successive order ; buddhinam, of cognitions. 

72. If perception were simultaneous with its object there would 
not, says the objector, be any order of succession in our cognitions, 
as there is no such order in their corresponding objects.—11. 

Various objects of sense c..n exist at one time, e.g , colour and smell 
exist in a flower at the same time. If we bold that perception is simul¬ 
taneous with its object, we must admit that the colour and the smell can 

» 
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be perceived at the same time, that ia, onr perception of colour must be 
admitted to bo simultaneous with our perception of smell. This is absurd, 
because two acts of perception, nay, two cognitions canuot take place 
at the same time. As thore is an order of succession in out- cognitions, 
perception cannot be simultaneous with its object. The aphorism may 
also be explained as follows:— 

In knowing a colour we perform, we may say, two kinds of know¬ 
ledge simultaneously, viz., perception and inference. As soon as our eye 
comes in contact with the colour, perception results which does 
not, however, enable us to be aware of the colour. The colour is brought 
home to us by inference which, we may say, is performed simultaneously 
with tl e perception. Now, says the objeotor, perception and inference 
being two different kinds of knowledge cannot bo simultaneous, as the 
mind which is an atomic substance cannot be instrumental in producing 
more than one kind of knowledge at a time. 

n ^ i \ i ^ « 

sNilsgiftri’: traitalya-asiddheh, from the non-existence (of the moans 
of right knowledge) in all the three times ; prati§udha- 

an-upapattih, non-establishment of denial or negation. 

73. In reply, it is stated that if perception and other means of 
right knowledge are impossible, the denial of them is also impossible.-12. 

Owing to absence of the matter to be denied, the denial is inopera¬ 
tive. 

sarva-prnmana pratisedh&t, owing to the denial of 
all tho moans of right knowledge , cha, and ; srfdihsrrjl'tqfo: pratisedha- 
an-upapattih, non-existence of denial. 

71. Moreover, the denial itself cannot be established, if you deny 
all means of right knoo ledge.—13. 

If you nre to establish anything (e g., denial), you can do so only 
by one or more of the means of right knowledge, viz., perception, infer¬ 
ence, comparison, etc. If you deny them, there will be left nothing 
which will lead you to the establishment of the thing. Hence you will not 
be able to establish the denial itself. 
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tat-pram&nye, if denial ia valid; at v&, or; W na, not ; 
gsrsj'flWfasf'N’Nfc sarva-pram&na-vipratisedhah, denial of all tho means of 
right knowledge. 

75. If you say that your denial is based on a certain means of 
right knowledge, you do thereby acknowledge the validity of the 
means,—14. 

Suppose you deny a thing, because it is not perceived. You do there¬ 
by acknowledge that perception is a means of right knowledge. Similarly, 
inference, etc., are also to be acknowledged as means of right knowledge. 

aj^T3[T%T^rf%%5rTr^f: 

trai-k&lya-apratisedhah, non-denial by reference to 
three tunes ; cha, and ; &abd&t, from sound; &todya- 

siddhivafc, like the proof of tho existence of the drum; tat-siddhoh, 

from the proof of their existence. 

7b. The means of right knowledge cannot, therefore, be denied. 
They are established in the mannor that a drum is proved by its sound. 

—15. 

There is, says Yatsy&yana, no fixed rule that the means of right 
knowledge should precede objects of right knowledge or should suc¬ 
ceed them or be simultaneous with them. The order of precedence is 
never uniform. Look at the analogous cases : a drum precedes its sound, 
and illumination succeeds the sun, while smoke is synchronous with fire, 

^ cptniraTOra u ^ \ \ \ \\ » 

Jrifcrt praine\a, what is to be established; <3 cha, and; gsflr tul4, 
something possessing weight, a pair of scales, a measure of weight ; 

pram»nya-vat, like its being a, means of right knowledge by 
being used as a weight. 

77. The character of an object of right knowledge resembles 
that of a balance by which a thing is weighed.—16. 

Just as a balance is an instrument fop measuring weight, but is a 
measured object when it is itself weighed in another balance, so the 
senses, etc, are said to be instruments of right knowledge from one point 
of view, and objects of right knowledge from another point of view. The 
eye, for instance, is ani nstrament of perception as well as an object o£ 
perception. So also the means of right knowledge may, if occasion arises, 
be also regarded as objects of right knowledge. 
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xmrjramf: n^w*n 

JT*rP!ia: pran an i-tah, from tho means of right knowledge ; ftraf: 
siddheh, knowledge or proof being; sHTT n JmT prain&n&n&m, of the means of 
right knowledge ; STJTl^TirWftff^irtTjf: pramnna-antarasiddhi-prasangah, 
implication of tho existence of other means of right knowledge. 

78. If an object of right knowledge, continues the objector, is 
to be established by a means of right knowledge, this latter needs 
also to be established by another means of right knowledge.—17. 

The objection stands thus :— 

Yon say that an object of right knowledge is to be established by a 
means of right knowledge. I admit this, and ask how you establish 
the means of right knowledge itself. Since a moans of right knowledge 
may also be regarded ns an object of right knowledge, you are required 
to establish the so-called means of right knowledge, by another means of 
right knowledge, and so on. 

tat-vinivrittehh, in case of the cessation of the other means 
after the cognition of the means of right knowledge ; qi v&, on the other 
hand ; pramana-siddhi-vat, as in the case of the proof or 

knowledge of the means of right knowledge ; prameya- 

siddhib, proof of the object of right knowledge. 

79. Or, he continues, if a means of right knowledge does not 
require another means of right knowledge for its establishment, let an 
object of right knowledge be also established without any means of 
right knowledge.—18. 

A means of right knowledge stands in the same category as an 
object of right knowledge, if you are to establish either of them. 
If the means of right knowledge is accepted as self-established, 
the object of right knowledge must also, according to the objector, be 
accepted as self-established. In such a contingency perception, inference, 
etc., will be superfluous. 

* u ^ i \ \ u 

*1 na, no ; pradfpa-prak&sa-siddhi-vat, like proof 

of illumination of the lamp ; afore;: tat-siddheh, because of the proof 
thereof i. e. the means of right knowledge. 
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80. It is not so : the means of right knowledge are established 
like the illumination of a lamp.—19. 

A lamp illumines a jar and our eye illumines the lamp. Though 
it is sometimes the lamp, and sometimes the eye, that illumines, you are 
bound to admit a general notion of illuminator. Similarly, you must admit 
a general notion of the means of right knowledge as distinguished from 
that of the objects of right kuowledge. The means will not, of course, 
be regarded as such when iucluded under the category of an object. 

[The aphorism is also interpreted as follows :—Just as a lamp 
illumines itself and the other objects, the means of right knowledge 
establish themselves and the objects of right knowledge. Hence percep¬ 
tion establishes itself and the objects of sense]. 

Note .—Objections raised in aphorisms 8,9,10,11,16, 17 and 18 
emanated from the Buddhist philosophy. The reply given in aphorisms 
12, 13, 14, 15 and 19, represents the views of Br&hmanic philosophers 
who regard perception as a real act and objects as self-existent entities. 
According to the Buddhist philosophers, however, neither perception nor 
objects have any self-existence. They acquire an apparent or condi¬ 
tional existence, in virtue of a certain relation which exists between them. 
Cause and effect, long and short, prior and posterior, etc., are all relative 
terms. The whole world is a net-work of relations. The relations them¬ 
selves are illusory, as the objects which are related have no self-existence. 
Hence the world is an illusion, or has a mere conditional existence. But 
where there is conditionality, there is no truth. Truth and conditionality 
are incompatible terms. That which neutralises all relations is the void 
or absolute which lies beyond the conditional world. To speak the truth, 
the world is an absolute nothing, though it has a conditional existence. 
Vide my Translation of the M&dhyamika aphorisms in the Journal of the 
Buddhist Text Society, Calcutta, for 1895,1896, 1897, 1898 and 1899. 

II ^ i \ I u 

kvachit, in some cases, e. g. lamp ; nivritti-dar- 

fian&t, from the observation of cessation ; anivyitti-darilan&t, 

from the observation of non-cessation or non-absence ; "d cha, and j wfaj 
kvachit, in some cases, e. g. jar; an-eka-antah, not-one-ended, 

uncertain. 

81. Seeing that in some cases other proofs are not required and 
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that in so.ne cases there is need of other proofs, your argument is 
indecisive—20. 

This is in reply to those who argue that just as a light does not 
require another light to illuminate it, even so the proofs,- i. e. the means 
of right knowledge also may not require anything else to prove them ; in 
other words, that every means of right knowledge is also the means of its 
own right knowledge. The reply is that the example cannot be stretched 
so far, because there is nothing to distinguish the hetu (reason), via. to- 
be the illuminator, from the udfiharana ( example ), viz. the lamp, in 
this respect The means of right knowledge and a lamp both illuminate 
objects ; a lamp also illuminates itself; but it does not therefore follow 
that the means of right knowledge also illuminates itself. For a lamp 
which illuminates objects, can also be illuminated by another lamp ; and 
it would then follow on the same analogy that the means of right know¬ 
ledge which illuminates objects, may be also illuminated by other means. 
Thus your argument leads to opposite conclusions. 

u ^ \ i ^ u 

ST3l5ira8iPnT3 , ref%: pratyaksa laksana-an-upapatti§, ncn-establ ishment 
of the definition of perception ; A-samagra-vachan&t, from 

incomplete statement. 

82. An objector may say that the definition of perception as 
given before is untenable, because incomplete.—21- 

Perception has been defined as knowledge which arises from the 
contact of a sense with its object. This difinition is said to be defective, 
because it does not notice the conjunction of soul with mind, and of 
mind with sense, which are also causes of perception. 

^TWq^%T^fer^qTqT% JTrq^f)rqf%: II ^ I ^ I ^i| 

•Inn, not; sn^rnTTO; ibina-mansoh, of soul and mind ; 
sannikarga-abhave, in the absence of contact; 3c3$fte'lRf : pratyaksa- 
nfcpattih, production of perception. 

83. Perception, it is said, cannot arise unless there is conjunc¬ 
tion of soul with mind.—-22. 

From the contact of a sense with its object no knowledge arises 
unless, it is said, there is also conjunction of soul with mind. A sense 
coming in contact with its object produces knowledge in our soul, only if 
the sense is conjoined with the mind. Hence the conjunction of soul 
with mind should be mentioned as a necessary element in the definition 
of perception. 
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JT^f: W ^ \ \ 1^ II 

fqr^{Tq>r3U'6TSh| dik-desa-k&la-ak&seBU, in respect of direction, space, 
time and ether ; wf*l api, also ; ^ evain, similar ; HTffn: prasangah, 
implication. 

84. Were it so, observes one of the assembly then direction, 
space, time and ether should also be enumerated among the causes of 
perception.—23. 

Direction, space, time and etlrerare also indispensable conditions in 
tho production of knowledge. But even the objector does not feel the 
necessity of enumerating these among the causes of perception. 

fTRf^^T^TrU%T II ^ I \ I ^ II 

3TTrrfo]f?^T3[ jnana-linga-tyat, because cognition or knowledge is its 
mark ; atmanah, of soul ; «T na, not; awrafhf: anavarodhah, non- 

exclusion. 

83. 'J he soul, we point out, has not been excluded from our 
definition, inasmuch as knowledge is a mark of the soul —24. 

Perception has been described as knowledge, and knowledge implies 
the soul which is its abode. Consequently, in speaking of knowledge, the 
soul has, by implication, been mentioned as a condition in the production 
of perception. 

ST5R: II ^ I \ I ^ II 

tatayaugapadya-lihga-tvat, because non-simul¬ 
taneity of cognitions is its mark ; cha, and ; 5T na, not; manasah, 

of mind. 

80. The mind, too, has not been omitted from our definition, 
inasmuch as we have spoken of the non-simultaneity of acts of 
knowledge —23. 

I’erception has been defined as knowledge. An essential character¬ 
istic of knowledge is that more than one act of knowing cannot take place 
at a time. This characteristic is due to the mind, an atomic substance, 
which is conjoined with tbe sense, when knowledge is produced. Hence, 
in speaking of knowledge, we have, by implication, mentioned the mind 
as a condition of peroeptioD. 

ii ^ i \ i ^ n 
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STf^eiinifinTf^I?! pratyaksa nimitta-tv&t, because it is the condition 
of perception ; iudriya-arthay ..h, of sense and object ; 

sannikarsasya, of c intact ; sva-fiabdena, by identical term, 

Specific ; vaehanatn, statement. 

87. r l’he contact of a sense with its object is mentioned as the 
special cause of perception —20. 

There are many kinds of knowledge, such as perception, recollection, 
etc. Conjunction of soul with mind is a cause which operates in the 
production of all kinds of knowledge, while the contact of a sense witli its 
object is the cause which operates only in perception. In our definition 
of perception we have mentioned only the spleeial cause, and have omitted 
the common causes which precede not only perception, but also other 
kinds of knowledge. 

» i \ i u 

supta-vy&sakta-manasam. of minds asleep and inatten¬ 
tive; eha, and ; indriya-arthayoh, of sense and object ; flfWi- 

f¥irafsrtq[sannikii.isa-nimitta- tvat, because contact is the conditiou. 

88. The contact of a sense with its object is certainly the main 
cause, as perception is pro .urcil even when one is asleep or inatten¬ 
tive.—27. 

Even a sleeping person hears the thundering of a cloud if his ear is 

open to it, and a careless person experiences heat if his skin is exposed 
to it. f 

\\ ^ \ \ \ u 

&taih, by those; * cha, also; apadefiah, differenoialion ; 

srwwrbnigf jnAna-vi§es&natn, of particular cognitions. 

89. By the senses and their objects are also distinguished the 
special kinds of knowledge.—28. 

The special kinds of knowlege are the five varieties of perception, 
viz., by sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch. These are distinguished 
by the senses in whose spheres they lie, or by the objects which they 
illumine. Thus the visual perception is called eye-knowledge or colour- 
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knowledge, the auditory perception is called ear-knowledge or sound- 
knowledge, the olfactory perception is called nose-knowledge or smell* 
knowledge, the gustatory perception is called tongue-knowledge or taste- 
knowledge and the tactual perception is called skin-knowledge or touch- 
knowledge. 

sqTfrf^tg: II ^ I \ I II 

5?JTf3fwra[ vy&hata- tvat, because it is precluded or obstructed ; 
a-hotuh, no argument. 

90. ( The above, says the objector, is ) no argument, because it 
is precluded,—29. 

The conclusion reached in the preceding threo aphorisms is that 
the contact of the sense and the object, and not the contact of the sense 
and mind nor ihe contact of the soul and mind, should be stated to be 
the cause of perception. To Ihis the objector puts in a rejoinder. Tho 
meaning is that if in certain circumstances, e. g. where the person is 
asleep or inattentive, perception takes place without tie contact of the 
soul and mind, then there would be nothing to prevent several cognitions 
from being produced at one and the same time, and thus the tenet that 
the non-production of several cognitions simultaneously is the mark of 
tho mind ( Ny&ya-sutra, 1. i. 16 ) would be violated. Therefore the sutra 
I. i. 16 precludes, or is precluded by, tho argument advanced in the 
preceding three aphorisms. 

U 3 U 

*T na, not ; artha visesa-prabalyfit, ©ft account of 

the prevalence or intensity of a particular percept or sensible object. 

91. ( We reply that there is ) no (such preclusion or violation). 

( In the case of a person who is asleep or inattentive perception ta es 
place ) through the intensity of the sensible object.—30. 

The three aphorisms in question, Nos 87-89, do not imply that the 
contact of the soul and mind sometimes is, and sometimes is not, the 
the cause of perception. They merely emphasise the fact that the con¬ 
tact of the sense and object is the principal cause of perceptual cogni-* 
tion. For the intensity of the object and tho keenness of the sense 
directly establish contact of the object with the sense, and not of the 
sense with mind and the soul. 

u ^ i \ i ^ u 

6 
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pratyaksara, perception ; NjjJTTtf anum&nam, inference 4 
*5$^S5njfT<aTff oka-deBa-gralran&t, because of apprehension of a part ; 
apalabdheh, of cognition. 

92. Perception, it may be urged, is inference, because it illu¬ 
mines only'a part as a marie of the whole.—31. 

We are said to perceive a tree, while we really perceive only a part 
of it. This knowledge of the tree, as a whole, derived from the knowledge 
of a part of it is, according to the objectors, a case of Inference. 

*{ II ^ 1 \ I ^ H 

W.na, no; sre^nj pratyakfena, by perception ; 3133; ySvat t&vat, 

so much a 3 that , stfr api, even; upalambh&t, because there is 

cognition. 

93. But this is not so, for perception is admitted of at least 
that portion which it actually illumines.—32, 

Tho objectors theuisolves admit that a part is actually perceived. 
Hence, perception as a means of knowledge is not altogether denied, and 
it is accepted as different from inference. 

: n ^ 1 1 \ ^ a 

■WPStresrPf i-aadhya-tvat, because it is what is to be established* 
smfsifa avayavini, in respect of the whole ; sandehah, doubt. 

91 There is, some say, doubt about the whole, because the 
•whole has yet to be established.—33. 

The objectors say that parts alone are realities and that there is no 
whole behind them. A tree, for instance, is yellow in some parts and 
green in ot.hor parts. If the tree was one whole, then the contradictory 
qualities of yellowness and greenness could not have belonged to it 
simultaneously. Hence the parts alone mast, according to them, be 
regarded as real. 

^krfamcTOcsrf%J: n ^ i ^ i 9 n 

sarva-agrahnnara, non-apprehension of all; 
avayavi-asiddheh, in case of non-existence of the whole. 

9\ If there were no whole, there would, it is replied, be non¬ 
perception of all.—31 
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All signities substance, quality, action, generality, particularity and 
intimate relation. None of these would be perceptible, if the whole were 
denied. Suppose that the parts alone are real. Then, since a part is not 
of fixed dimension, it may itself be divided into parts, these latter,again 
into further parts, and so on, until wo reach tie atoms which are the 
ultimate parts. Now the atoms which possess no bulk are not perceptible. 
Similarly, the quality, action, etc., which inhere in the atoms, are also not 
perceptible. Consequently, if we deny that there is a‘whole/ neither the 
substance nor quality, etc., would be perceptible. 

u \ t \\ w 

dh&rana-hkarsana upapatteh, because of the fact of 
Holding and pulling ; ^ cha, and. 

96. There is a whole, because we can hold, pull, etc.—35. 

If there were no whole, we could not have held or pulled an entire 
thing by holding or pulling a part of it. Wo say, • one jar,’ ‘one man,’ 
etc. This use of ‘ one ’ would vanish, if there wore no whole. 

itoTcRc|§3j^Jifara U^I^U 

senA-vana-vat, like an army and a forest ; JTfof gralianam, 
apprehension ; iti, so ; cheo, if ; H na, no ; ati-indriya- 

tvkt, because of their being beyond the senses ■ sj-jngt agfindm, of the 
atoms. 

97. The illustration from an army cr a forest does not hold 
good, for atoms cannot be detected by the senses—30. 

If any one were to say that just as a single soldier or a single tree 
may not be seen from a distance, but an army consisting of numerous 
soldisrs or a forest consisting of numerous trees is- seen, so a single atom 
may not be perceptible, but a jar consisting of numerous atoms will be 
perceptible, and these atoms being called ‘one jar/ the use of ‘one’ will 
not vanish, the analogy, we reply, does not hold good, because the 
soldiers and trees possess bulk and so are preceptible, whereas the atoms 
do not possess bulk and so are individually not perceptible. It is absurd to 
argue that, because soldiers and trees are perceptible in the mass, atoms 
are perceptible in the mass also : to avoid this conclusion, we must admit 
the existence of a whole beyond the parts. 
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rodha-opagh&t.a-sf»dri6yebhyah, from obstruction 
(as in the case of a stream), disturbance (as in the ease of an ants' nest) 
and (artificial) similarity ; v\abhichai&t, as it errs ;«T*pTI*f 

annm&nam, inference ; apram&ijam, not a means of right 

knowledge. 

98. Inference, some say, is not a means of right knowledge, 
as it errs in certain cases o, g , when a river is banked, when something 
is damaged, ami when similarity misleads, 4c.—37. 

If we see a river swollen, we infer that there has been rain; if we 
see the ants carrying off their eggs, we infer that there will be rain; and 
if we hear a peacock scream, we infer that clouds are gathering. These 
inferences, says an objector, are not necessarily correct, for a river may 
bo swollen because embanked, the ants tnay carry off their eggs because 
their nests have been damaged, and the so-called screaming of a peacock 
may be nothing but the voice of a man. 

n \ \ ^ H 

wna, no; ekadesa ti&sa-sadrisyebhyah, from the 

part, fear, and similarity ; artha antara-bh&v&t, because 

it is something different. 

99. It is not so, because our inference is based on something 
else than the part, fear and likeness.—38, 

The swelling of a river caused by rain is different from that which 
results from the embankment of a part of it ; the former is attended by a 
great rapidity of currents, an abundance of foam, a mass of floating 
fruits,leaves, wood, etc. The manner in which ants carry off their eggs 
just before rain is quite different from the manner in which they do so 
when their nests are damaged. The ants run away quickly m a steady 
line when rain is imminent, but fear makes them fly in disorder when 
their nests are damaged. The screaming of a peacock which suggests 
gathering clouds is quito different from a man’s imitation ot it, for the 
latter is not natural. If in such cases any wrong inference is drawn, 
the fault is in tne person, not in the process. 

vartam&na-abh&vnh, non-existence of present time; 
qaa: patatnh, ,of the falling; qfa«qfacl*qq>r35fqq^; patita-patitavya-k&la- 
npapatteh, because of proof of the time through which it has fallen 
And the time through which it will fall. 
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100. There is, some Say, no present time because when a 
thing falls, wc can know only the time through which it has fallen iind 
the time through which it will yet fall.—39. 

Inference has reference to three times. In the a priori inference we 
pass from the past to the present, in the a posteriori from the present to 
the past, and in the ‘ commonly seen ’ from the present to the present. It 
is, therefore, proper that we should examine the three times The reason 
which leads some people to deny the present time is that when a fruit, 
for instance, falls from a tree, we recognise only the past time taken up 
by the fruit in traversing a certain distance and the future time which 
will yet be taken up by the fruit in traversing the remaining distance. 
There is no intervening distance which the fruit can traverse at the 
BO-called present, time. Hence, they say, there is no present time. 

(l^l$o|| 

tayoh, of these two ; sjfa api, also ; #WTW: abh&vah non-existence; 
vartam&na-abh&ve, in the case of the non-existence of the 
present ; 5j5[^8iTr=ltfI tat*apek§a-tv4t, because of being related to it. 

101. If there is no present time, there will, it is replied, be no 
past and future times, because they are related to it.—40. 

The past is that which precedes the present, ami the future is that 
which succeeds it. Hence, if there is no present time, there cannot be 
any past or future time. 

W na, not ; «ralatita-an&gatayoh, of the past and the future; 

itara-itara-apeksa-siddhih, establishment by mutal 

dependence. 

102. The past and future cannot be established by a mere 
mutual reference.—41. 

If the past is defined as that which is not the future and the future 
is defined as that which is not the past, the definition would involve a 
fallacy of mutual dependency. Hence we must admit the present time, 
to which the past and future are related. 

«r*f*n»rpTTt vartamdna-abhftve, in the case of the non-existence of 
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tli© present; sarva-agrahanam, non-appreheusion of all, StrqtfTT^qqwt 

pratyak§a-an-upapaiteh, owing to impossibility of perception. 

103. If there were no present time, sense perception would be 
impossible, knowledge would he impossible.—42. 

If yon deny the present time, there cannot be any perception which 
illumines only what is present in time-j and, in the absence of perception, 
all kinds of kno-wledge would be impossible. Hence the present time is 
established by confutation or the principle of redacts ad abaurdvrm. 

u \ i \ i n 

kritatA-kartavyatfUupapatteh, from the possibility 
of a thing having been accomplished and remaining to be accomplished'; 
ubhayathh, bothways ; Hfof grahanam, apprehension. 

104. We can know both the past and the future, for we cam 
conceive of a thing as made and as about to be made—43. 

The present time is indicated by what continues, the past by what 
has been finished, and the future by what has not yet begun. 

atyanta p' Aya-ekadesa s&dbarmy&t, from absolute, 
almost complete or partial similarity ; 3qw3lfa% upam&na-asiddih, non¬ 
establishment of comparison. 

105. Comparison, some say, is not a means of right knowledge,, 
as it cannot be established either through complete or considerable or 
partial similarity.—41. 

On the ground of complete similarity wo never say ‘‘ a cow is like a 
cow, ” on the ground of considerable similarity we do not say that “a 
buffalo is like a cow,” and on the ground of partial similarity we do not 
say that “ a mustard seed is like Mount Meru. ” Hence comparison is 
regarded by some as not a means of right knowledge,, for it has no 
precise standard. 

prasiddha-s&dharmyiH, from wellknown similarity ; 
3'TOT'lfu*^ upatnana-siddheh, because of establishment of comparison ; 
^^iqTgqqlqr: ukta-do$a-anupapattih, non-application of the defect urged. 

10C. This objection does not hold good, for comparison is estal> 
lished through similarity in a high degree.—45. 
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The similarity in a high degree exists between such well-known 
■objects as a cow and a bos gavaeus, etc. 

JTcST^tJTTXTc^fof: II ^ I \ I II 

pratvaksena, by perception ; WWUgif&lj: apratyaksa-siddheh, 
because of establishment of what is not an object of perception. 

107. Comparison, some say, is not different from inference, for 
both seek to establish the unperceived by means of the perceived —16. 

We recognise a bos gavaeus at first sight through its special similar¬ 
ity to a cow which we have often perceived. This knowledge of a pre¬ 
viously unperceived object derived through its similarity to a perceived 
abject is, it has been said, nothing but a case of inference. 

gna, not ; srsr^Ulijr apratyakso, unperceived ; gavaye, in a bos 
gavaeus ; pram&na-arthatn, the purpose of proof, utility as proof ; 

upam&nasya, of comparison ; qipng: paSyftmah, we see. 

108. It is not in a bos gavaeus unpercdved that we find the real 
matter of compari-on.—17. 

The matter of comparison is similarity, e.g., between a cow and a 
bos gavaeus. The bos gavaeus in which we notice the similarity is first 
percoived, that is, on perceiving a bos gavaeus we notice its similarity to a 
cow Hence comparison supplies us with knowledge of a perceived thing, 
through its similarity to another thing also preceived. This characteristic 
distinguishes it from inference, which furnishes us with knowledge of an 
unperceived thing through that of a thing perceived. 

w ^ \ \ \ n 

ggt tatha iti, and thus; upasamharat, from conclusion, 

summation ; upam&na-siddeh, from the establishment of com¬ 
parison ; g na, not ; a-visesalj, non-difference. 

10,). There is non-difference, inasmuch as comparison is 
established through the compendious expression ‘‘so. "—18. 

It is not true that comparison is identical with inference, because 
the former is established through the compendious, expression "so.” 
* As is a cow, so is a bos gavaeus*—this is an instance of comparison, 
This use of ‘ so’ makes it clear that comparison is a distinct means of 
right knowledge. 
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?l»^: sabdsih. word ; afjjjmf anum&iam, inference ; WW arthasya. of 
the object ; sigqsra'*: an-upalabdhch, because of non-cognition ; 
ftnumeyatv&t, because of its having to be inferred. 

110. Verbal testimony, say some, is inference, because the 
object revealed by it is not perceived but inferred.—19. 

Infer«nce gives us the knowledge of an unperceived object, through 
the knowledge of an obiect which is perceived. Similarly, verbal testi¬ 
mony enables us to acquire the knowledge of an unperceived object, 
through the knowledge of a word which is perceived. The verbal testi¬ 
mony is,therefore, supposed by some to be inference, as the object 
reveald by both is unpercoived. 

II ^ \ \ I II 

3qSi5\*: upalabdheh, of consciousness, cognition, apprehension ; 
a-dvi-pravritti-tv&t, not having a dual application. 

111. In respect of perceptibility the two cases are not, continues 
the objector, different.—50. 

In in fereuco as well as in verbal testimony we pass to an unperceived 
object through an object which is perceived. In respect of perceptibility 
of the object through which we pass, the inference does not, continues the 
objector, differ from the verbal testimony. 

II ^ \ \ I Sft II 

sarnbandh&t, from relation or connection ; ^ cha, and. 

112. There is, moreover, adds the objector, the some connection. 

—51. 

Just as in inference there is a certain connection between a sign ( e.g ., 
smoke) and the thing signified by it (e. g., fire), so in verbal testimony 
there is connection between a word and the object signified by it. So 
inference, says the objector, is not different from verbal testimony. 

Apta-upadesa-sAmarthy&t, through force derived 
from the declaration by a reliable person ; sabda-artba- 

sampratyayah, complete intuition of the object from tho word, 
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113, In reply, we say that there is reliance on the matter signified 
by a word, because the word has been used by a reliable person.—52. 

In reference to the objections raised in aphorisms 49 and 50, we say 
that we rely on unseen matter, not simply because it is signified by words, 
but because they are spoken by a reliable person. There are, some say, 
paradise, nymphs, Uttarakarua, seven islands, ocean human settlements, 
etc. We accept them as realities, not because they are known through 
words, but because they are spoken of by persons who are reliable. Henoe 
verbal testimony is not inference. The two agree in conveying knowledge 
■of an object through its sign, but the sign in one is difEorent from the sign 
in the other. In the case of verbal testimony, the special point is to 
decide whether the sign (word) comes from a reliable person. 

Aphorism 51 speaks of a certain connection between a word and the 
object signified by it, The present aphorism points out that the connection 
is not a natural one. We acknowledge that a word indicates a certain 
object, but we deny that the object is naturally or necessarily connected 
with the word. Hearing, for instance, the word “cow,” we think of the 
animal signified by it, nevertheless the word and the animal are not 
connected w.ith each other by nature or necessity. In the case of inference, 
however, the connection between a sign ( e </., smoke) and the thing 
signified ( eg., fire ) is natural and necessary. Therefore, the connection 
involved in inference is not of the same kind as that involved in verbal 
testimony. 

p&rana-pradftha-p&tana-anupalabdheh, from 
faon-tipprehension of filling, burning, and splitting ; vr cha, and ; 
<SWsw*T»TWs sambandha-abh&vah, non existence of connection. 

114, There is no natural connection between a word and the 
object signified by it, as we do not find that the words fool, fire and 
hatchet, are accompanied by the actions filling, burning and 
splitting.—53. 

If a word were naturally connected with the object signified by it, 
then by uttering the words food, fire and hatchet we should have found 
our mouth filled up (with food), burnt (with fire) and split (by a hatchet). 
But such is never the case. Hence there is no natural connection between 
* word and the object signified by it, and consequently verbal testimony 
is not inference. 
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n ^ i ? i ns « 

sabda artha-vyavasthnnat, from the fixity of (tho 
intuition) of object from word ; arnfa'iivj: a-prnthsodhuh, non-contradiction. 

115. It cannot, says an objector, be denied that there is a fixed 
connection between words and their meanings.—51. 

A particular word denotes a particular moaning, e <j the word ‘cow 5 
tlenotes tho animal of that name, but it does not donate a horse, a jar, or 
any other thing. There is, therefore, in the case of verbal testimony, a 
fixed connection between a word and its meaning as there is in the caso of 
inference a fixed connection betwoon a sign and the thing signified. Hence 
verbal testimony is considered by tho objector to bo a case of inference. 

li \ I \ A W II 

!T na, not; s&mayika-tvat, from being conventional; 

5fT5^T*WT3WT sabda-artha-sampratyayasya, of tho intuition of object 

from word. 

llfi. We reply, it is through convention that the meaning of a 
word is understood.—55. 

The connection botweeu a word and its meaning is conventional 
and not natural. The connection, though fixed by man, is not inseparable 
and cannot therefore be the basis of an inference. 

II ^ I ^ I ^ II 

jati vifiese, with particular classes ; g elm, and ; sjfjRRRi; 
aniyamat, from absence of natural uniformity. 

117. There is no universal uniformity of connection between a 
word and its meaning,—50. 

The ri?is, aryas and tnlechchhas use the same word in different senses, 
e.g the word “yava” is used by the aryas to denote a long-awned grain, 
but by the mlochchhas to denote a panic-seed. So the connection between 
a word and its meaning is not everywhere uniform, and consequently 
verbal testimony cannot be considered as inference. 

ii^i^h 

tat, that, word ; sunWKf a-pr&mapyam, not a means of right 
knowledge, invalid; anrita-vyaghAta-punarukta-" 

dojebhyah, owing to the defects of falsity, futility and repetition. 
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l'j.8. The Veda, some say, is unreliable, as it involves the faults 
of untruth, contradietio >. and tautology.—57. 

The Veda, which is a kind of verbal testimony, is not, some say, a 
means of right knowledge. It is supposed by them to be tainted with the 
faults of untruth, contradiction and tautology, b'or instanco, tho Veda 
affirms that a son is produced when the sactifice for the sake of a son is 
performed. It often happens that the son is not produced, though the 
sacrifice has been performed. 

There are many contradictory injunctions in the Veda, e.y., it dec¬ 
lares “lot one sacrifice when the sun has risen,” also “ lot one sacrifice 
when tho sun has not risen,” etc. There is such tautology as ‘ lot the 
first hymn be recited thrice,” “let the last hymn be recited thrice,” etc. 

rf II 5 I \ l H 

G s -> ' 

St na, not ; karraa-kartri-sudhana-vaigunyAt, from 

defect in the act, agent, oi materials, 

119. The so-called untruth in the Veda comes from some defect 
in the act, operator or materials of sacrifice.—58. 

Dofect in the act consists in sacrificing not according to rules, defect 
in the operator (officiating priest) consists ir. his not being a learned man, 
and defect in tho materials consists in the fuel being wot, butter being 
not fresh, remuneration ( to the officiating priest) being small, etc. A son 
is sure to be produced as a result of performing tho sacrifice, if these 
defects are avoided. Therefore, there is no untruth in the Veda. 

II ^ I ^ I ^ II 

abhyupotya, arriving at a decision; kala-bhede, in the 

ease of alteration of the time • dosa-vachan&t, there being the 

declaration of the defect. 

120. Contradiction, would occur if there were alteration of the 
time agreed upon.—59. 

Let a person perform sacrifice before sunrise or after sunrise if he 
has agreed upon doing it at either of the times. Two alternative courses 
being open to him, he can perform the sacrifice before sunrise or after 
sunrise, according to his agreement or desire. The Veda cannot be 
charged with the fault of contradiction, if it enjoins such alternative 


courses. 
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u ^ i \ \ \° ir 

W-J^t^TTTWi anuv&da-upapatteh., from the possibility of its being a 
re-inculcation ; w cha,, and. 

121. There is no tautology, bccai.se re inculcation is ofadvaro- 
tage.—60. 

Tautology means a useless repetition, which never occurs in the 
Veda. If there is any repetition, there,, it is either for completing a certain) 
number of syllables, or for explaining a matter briefly expressed, etc. 
“Let the first hymn be recited thrice-,” “let the last hymn be recited 
thrice”—such instances oinbody a useful repetition.. 

n ^ i \ i \\ a 

'WarfwTnw vAkya-vibli&gasya, of the division of speech ; ^ cha, andij 
artha-grahanat, from apprehension of different objects. 

122. And because there is necessity for the classification- of 
Vedic speech.—61. 

It is necessary to divide the Vedic speech into classes based on 
special characters. 

11 \ i \ i \\ it 

vidhi-arthavA lu-ari uvAda-vachana-vini- 
yogAt, from the distribution of speech as injniution, persuasion, and re¬ 
inculcation. 

123. The Vedic speech being divided on the principle of injunc¬ 
tion,. persuasion and rc-inculcation —62, 

The two main divisions of the Veda are ( t ). hymn and ( 2 ) ritual. 
The ritual portion admits of three sub-divisious, viz, injunctive, persua¬ 
sive and re-inculcativo. 

firfa: fkww. n ^ i x i \\ it 

fiffa: vidliily, injunction ; vidh&yakalj, that which prescribes 

something positive. 

124. An injunction is that which exhorts us to adopt a certain 
course of action [ as the means of attaining good].—63. 

The following is an injunction “ Let him who desires paradise 
perform the fire-sacrifice.” This is a direct command. 
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?gfti stutih,. praise ; fsp^fninda, blame ; para kritifi, doing of 

others, failures of others ; grraSU pura-kalpah, tradition, customs of old: ^ 
eft iti, such ; srtftflf! artha-v&dah, persuasion. 

125. Persuasion is effected through praise, blame, warning, and 
prescription.—04. 

Praise is speech which persuades us to a certain course of action by 
extolling its consequences, e.g., “By the Sarvajit sacrifice- gods con¬ 
quered all, there is nothing like Sarvajit sacrifice, it enables us tj obtain 
everything and to vanquish every one, etc.” Here there is no direct 
command, but the Sarvajit sacrifice is extolled in such a way that we 
are persuaded to perform it. 

Blame is speech which persuades us to adopt a certain course of 
action by acquainting us with the undesirable consequences of neglecting 
it, .eg., “One who performs any other sacrifice, neglecting the Jyotistoma, 
falls into a pit and decays there-.” Here one is persuaded to perform the 
Jyotistoma sacrifice, the neglect of which brings about evil consequences. 

Warning ia the mentioning of a course of action, the obstruction of 
which by some particular person led to bad conseqHeneea, eg., on pre¬ 
senting oblation one is to take the fat first and the sprinkled butter 
afterwards, but alas ! the Charaka priests first took the sprinkled butter 
which was, aa it were, the life of fire, etc. Here the foolish course of action 
adopted by the Charaka priests should serve as a warning to other priests 
who ought to avoid the course. 

Prescription implies the mention of something as commendable on 
account of its antiquity, e g., “By this the Br&hmaijag recited the S&ma 
hymn, etc.” 

ii ^ \ \ n 

vidhi-vihitasya, of what is prescribed by injunction ; 
anu-vachanau’., repetition ; anuv&dah reinculoation. 

126. Re-inculcation is the repetition of that which has been 
enjoined by an injunction.—65, 

Re-inculcation may consist of (1) the repetition of an injunction, or 
(2) the repetition of that which has been enjoined. The first is called 
verbal re-inculcation and the second objective re-inculcation. In the Veda 
there is re-inculcation, as ia ordinary use there is repetition. “Non etew 
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nal not eternal’'—this is a verbal repetition. “Non-eternal, possessing 
the character of extinction”—-this is objective repetition. 

si na, not ; anm ada-puuaruktayoh, of reinculcatjon 

»n.(l repetition ; visesah., dillerence ; sabda-abhyasa- 

upapatteh, because of the existence of the repetition of words. 

127 . '1 here is, some say, no difference between re inculcation 
and tautology, as there is in either case a repetition of some expression 
already used.—(if!. 

Re-inculcation is supposed by some to be a fault, inasmuch as it 
does not, according to them, differ from tautology. 

si^liiataragamana-upadesa-vat, like the dn notion 
of going faster and faster which indicates intensity of action ; 
abhyasat, from repetition ; *f na, not ; a-visesah, non-difforonce. 

128. There is a difference, because re-inculcation serves some 
useful purpose, as, e.y., a command to go faster.—07. 

Tautology consists of a useless repetition, but the repetition in the 
case of ro-inculcation is useful, eg., “go on, go on”—signifies “ go fastor.’ 

5R?^cTO5r5in*n*rc^ u^i^cu 

^mantia a. urvedii-pram&nya-vat, like the validity of 
mantra or chant and of medical science ; cha, and ; HfJTffniqn tat pra- 
m&nyatn, its validity ; SUff!TW> , *ir?( apta-pr&many&t, from the authority of 
the reliable speaker. 

129. The Yeda is reliable like the spell and the medical science, 
because of the reliability of their authors.—08. 

The spell counteracts poison, etc., and the medical science prescribes 
corroct remedies. The authority which belongs to them is derived from 
their authors, the sages, who were reliable persons. The sages them- 
solves were reliable, because (l)thoy had an intuitive perception of truths, 
(2) they had great kindness for living beings and (3) they had the desire of 
Communicating their ^knowledge of the,truths. The authors, (fit., the 
seers and speakers) of the Veda were also the authors of the spell and 
medical science. Hence, like the spell and medical science, the Veda 
must be accepted as authoritative. Tbo view that the Veda is authorita¬ 
tive because eternal, is untenable. 
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ST na, not ; chatustvam, to be four , i|fa|n^?q^Swremrw«HTm’lK!: 

aitihya-arthapatti-saiubhava-abliava-pramanyal], because tradition, pre¬ 
sumption, probability and non-existence are also means of right know¬ 
ledge. 

130. Some say that the means of right knowledge are more 
than four, because rumour, presumption, probability and non-e-.istence 
are also valid.—1. 

In Book I, chapter I, aphorism 3, the means of right knowledge 
have been stated to be four, viz., perception, inference, comparison and 
verbal testimony. Some say that there are other means of right know¬ 
ledge, such as rumour, presumption, probability and non existence. 

Humour is an assertion which has come from one to another without 
any indication of the source from which it first originated, e.g., in this 
fig tree there live goblins. 

Presumption is the deduction of one thing from the declaration of 
another thing : e.g., from the declaration that‘unless there is cloud, there 
is no rain,’ wo deduce that ‘there is rain, if there is cloud.’ A more 
familiar instance of presumption is this : the fat Devadatta does noteat 
during the day time. Here the presumption is that he eats in the night 
for it is impossible for a person to be fat if he does not eat at all. 

Pr AiabiMty consists in cognising the existence of a thing from that 
of another thing in which it is included, e. g., cognising the measure of 
an Adkalca from that of a drona of which it is a fourth part, and cognis¬ 
ing the measure of a praetha from that of an ddhaka of which it is a 
quarter. 

Of two opposite things, the non-existence of one establishes the 
existence of the other, eg. the nonexistence of rain establishes the 
combination of wind and cloud. When there is a combination of wind 
and cloud, drops of water cannot fall, in spite of their weight. 

u ^ i ^ i ^ n 

Sabde. in word ; itfilinwls-rOTraH* aitihya-an-artha-antara-bh&vat, 
from existence of tradition as a non-different object j <ng*u^ anum&ne, in 
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inference ; arth&patti-sambhava-abhava-an- 

artha antara-bbav <\t, from existence of presumption, probability and non- 
existence as non-different objects ; 51 cha, and; snTKPfafi a-prati$edhah, 
noncontradiction. 

131. This, we reply, is no contradiction, sinco rumouT is inclu* 
dcd in verbal testimony, and presumption, probability and non-exis¬ 
tence are included in inference —2. 


Those who maintain that rutneur, presumption, probability and 
non existence are valid, do not really oppose our division of the means 
of right knowledge into four, viz., perception, inference, comparison and 
verbal testimony. 

Rumour partakes of the general characteristics of verbal testimony, 
and is a special kind of it. 

Presumption is explained as the knowledge of a thing derived 
through the consideration of it from the opposite standpoint. Por ins¬ 
tance, the fat Devadatta does not eat during the day time : here the 
presumption is that he eats in the night. The fact of his eating in the 
night has not been expressly stated, but is ascertained from this consi¬ 
deration that a person who does not oat during the day cannot be strong 
unless he eats in the night. It is evident that presumption, like inference, 
passes from a perceived thing to an unperceived one, because they are 
in some way connected. 


Probability is inference, because it is the cognisance of a part from 
knowledge of a whole with which it is inseparably connected. 

Non-existence is inference, inasmuch as it really infers the obs* 
traction of a cause from the non-existence of its effect through a certain 
connection, viz., if the obstruction occurs, the effect cannot occur. 


Hence rumour, etc., are not independent means of right knowledge, 
but are included in the four, enumerated in Book 1, Chapter I, apho¬ 
rism 3. 



« ^ ^ i \ n 


wfqfa: arth&pattih, presumption ; vnWfuf apramAnam, not a means 
of right knowledge ; anaikAntikatvAt, because it is not one- 

pointed. 


132.—-Presumption, some say, is not valid, because it leads to 
uncertainty,—3. 
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“ If there is no cloud, there will be no rain”—from this we are 
said to presume that if there is a cloud there will bo rain. Rut it often 
happens that a cloud is not followed by rain. So presumption does not 
always lead to certainty. 

M ^ I ^ I » M 

anarthftpattuu, in respect of what is not a presumption; 
OThvtRWRm arth&patti-abhiin&nat, from attribution of being pre¬ 
sumption. 

133. Wc reply : if there is any uncertainty, it is due to your 
supposing that to be a presumption which is not really so.— 1. 

“ If there is no cloud, there will be no rain”—from this we are 
entitled to presume that if there is rain there must have been a cloud. But 
if you pretend to presume that “ if there is a cloud, there will be rain,” 
your so-called presumption will be an invalid one. 

11 ^ i ^ i h u 

Jrfa^iittsnw'uf pratijedha-apr&inilpyara, invalidity of the contradiction, 
M cha, and ; anaikantikatv&t, from being hot-one-pointed. 

134. The objection itself, we say, is invalid, because it leads to 
uncertainty.—5. 

“Presumption is not valid, because it leads to uncertainty” —this 
is your objection. In it there are two points for consideration, viz , 
(1) the validity of presumption and (2) the existence of presumption. 
Your objection refers to one of the points, viz. the Validity of presumption. 
So you do not deny the existence of presumption. In some instances, 
however, your objection may refer to more points than one. In fact, 
the nature of your objection is not definite in itself, or, in other words, 
it leads to uncertainty. Hence your objection is invalid. 

3TT ^ I ^ \ M 

tlfJTwM tat pramaijye, if the contradiction be valid ; ur va, or , ?r na, 
not; arthapatti-apr&m&nyam, invalidity of presumption. 

135. Or, if that be valid, then our presumption is not invalid. 

Perhaps you will say that your objection is valid, because you can 
ascertain in each case whether one or more points are referred to by the 
objection. Similarly, we shall say that our presumption is not invalid, 

s 
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because wo can ascertain in each case whether the presumption is capable 
of loading to more conclusions than one. Hence, if you say that your 
objection is valid, wo shall say that our presumption is also valid. 

^iwnrmiOT sstarref: » ^ ^ i * n 

na, not; abh&va-prainauyam, non-existence tube a means 

of right knowledge ; 5tihTlf*?g;: prameya-asiddheh, because of the non-exis¬ 
tence of what is to be the object of right knowledge. 

13(>. Some say that non-existence is not a means of right 
knowledge, because there is no ohject which is known by it.—7. 

hiksitesu, in marked objects • arsa? 1 *! alaksana-laksita- 

tvat, from being marked by what is not a mark ; alaksilanam, 

of unmarked objects ; tat-prameya-siddheh, from their affirma¬ 

tion as objects of knowledge. 

137. Non-existence, we reply, serves to mark oat an object 
unmarked by the mark which characterises other oejects.—8. 

Suppose a person wants to bring a pot which is not blue Tho 
absence of bluonoss is a mark which will enable him to mark out tho 
particular pot he wants to bring, and to exclude the other pots which 
aro blue. Thus an object tnay be known through the non-existence 
( absence ) of its mark. 

swra irrku 

StRfa asati, non existent; srif artlie, in the case of an object ; na, 
not , abhftvah, non-existence or absence of mark ; iti diet, 

if si ; sr na, no ; : anya-laksana-upapatteh, from affirmation of 

otlior marks. 

138. If you say that the non-e' isterce (absence) of a mark 
is impossible where there \uis no mark at all, it, is, uc reply, not so, 
because the non-existence ( absence ) is possible in reference to a mark 
elsewhere.—9. 

Wo can, says an objector, talk of a mark being non-existent (absent), 
if if was previously existent, (present). A pot is said to be not blue only 
in roferenee to its being blue previously. In reply, we say that it is not 
so “Not-blue” is no doubt, possible only in reference to “blue,” but 
that bluonoss may exist elsewhere. For instance, we can talk of this 
pot being not blue, in contrast to that pot which is blue. 
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afe*f<^r$r^scitg: ti ^ ^ i \° u 

tat. siddheh, from presence therein, i. e. in marked object* ; 
Sf&fiiTfta alaksitesu, in respect of unmarked objects , vurrj: aln-tuh. n ■ iiurk. 

139. Though a mark may distinguish the o'i'ect which is 
marked, the non-existence ( absence ) of the mar'; cannot, some say, 
distinguish the object which is not marked.—10. 

A blue pot is distinguished by the blueness which is its mark Hut 
how can we, says the objector, distinguish an unmarked object by the 
non-existence ( absence ) of the mark which it dues not, possess V 

* ii ^ i ^ i \\ u 

9T na, no ; laksana avasthita-apcksa-niddheh, from 

establishment by reference to objects in which marks are present. 

ltO. This is not so, because the non-existence (absence) of a 
mark serves as a mark, in relation to the presence of the mark.—11. 

We can speak of a pot being not blue, in relation to ones which is 
bluo. Hence, though not-bluenoss is not a positive mark, it serves as a 
( negative ) mark, in relation to blueness. 

u ^ i ^ i ^ n 

JTT3P ptak, prior ; 3?qw; utpatteh, to production , abh&va- 

upapatteh, from affirmation of non-existenco ; 9--rha, and 

111. Moreover, we perceive non-existence as a mark antecedent 
to the production of a thing.—12. 

There are two kinds of non-existence, viz , antecedent non-existence 
and subsequent non existence. When we say that there will be a jar, 
vse perceive the mark of non-existence of the jar in the hafves which are 
■destined to compose it. This is antecedent nonexistence-. Similarly, 
when we say that a jar has broken, we perceive the mark of non exist, onco 
of the jar in the parts which composed it. This is subsequent non* 
existence. 

WTfipT'MrTSt Adi mat tvAt, because it has a beginning , i*f^nq:?qT?|ai»d.riy- 
aka-tv&t, beoause it is sensuous, krit aka vat-upachArat, 

because it is treated as any other product, ^.eha, and. 
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I P!. Sound is not e ternal, because it has a beginning and is 
cognised by our sense and is >poken of as artificial.—13. 

Sound is non-eternal, because it begins or arises from the concus¬ 
sion of two hard substances, « tj., an axe and a tree, etc. Another ground 
for the non-eternality <>f sound is that it is cognised by our sense. More¬ 
over, we attribute to sound the properties of an artificial object, e.g., we 
speak of a sound being grave, acute, etc. This would be impossible, if 
it had been eternal. 

Some say that the so-called beginning of a sound is merely a mani¬ 
festation of it, that is, sound does not really begin, but jis merely mani¬ 
fested by the concussion of two hard substances In reply, we say that the 
concussion does not manifest, but produces a sound. You cannot suppose 
the concussion to be the tnanifester and sound the manifested, unless 
you can prove that the concussion and sound are simultaneous. But the 
proof is impossible, as a sound is heard at a great distance even after 
the concussion, of the substances has ceased. So sound is not manifested 
by the concussion. It is, however, legitimate to suppose that sound is 
produced by the concussion, and that one sound produces another sound, 
and so on, until the last sound is heard at a great distance. 

II ^ | ^ | H 

W mi, no ; srerKrWtW'ilfwfiTrSKi: ghata-abhava-sam&nya-nitya-tv&t, 
because the non-existence of a pot after destruction and the genus which 
is cognisable through contact with the sense are eternal ; nitye§u, 

in the case of eternal objects ; anitya-vat, as non-eternal ; 

upach&r&t, from treatment ■ q cha, and. 

113. Some will not accept this argument, .because the non¬ 
existence of a jar and the genus of it are eternal, and eternal things 
are also spoken of as if they were artificial.—14. 

Some say that it is not true that whatever has a beginning is non¬ 
eternal. Look ! the non-existence (destruction)of a jar which began when 
the jar was broken is eternal (indestructible). Whatever is cognised by 
our sense is non-eternal : this is also said to be an unsound argument. 
When, for instance, we perceive a jar, we perceive also its genus (t'.e., jar- 
ness), which is eternal. It is further said that we often attribute to 
eternal things the properties of an artificial object, e.g., we speak of the 
extension of ether as we speak of the extension of a blanket. 
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rTTsrmrfi^f^Trsr^rvTmT^scrm^R: ii^i^ii 

tattva-bl Aktayoh, of true and false eternals ; :THTcuf^*mmx 
n&na-tva-vibh&gat, from division aa many ; sisuftrei?: a-vyabhich&rnh, 
absence of uncertainty. 

144. There is, we reply, no opposition because there is distinc¬ 
tion between what is really eternal and what is partially eternal—15. 

That which is really eternal belongs to the three times. But the non¬ 
existence ( destruction) of a jar does not belong to three times, as it was 
impossible before the jar was broken Hence the non-existence (destruc¬ 
tion) of a jar which has a beginning is not really eternal. 

u ^ i ^ \\ u 

sant&na-anum&na-visesan&t, from the inference 
of continuity which is the distinguishing characteristic (of sound). 

145. It is only the things cognised by our sense as belonging to 
a certain genus that must, we say, be inferred to be non-eternal.—16. 

The objectors have said that things cognised by our sense are not 
necessarily non-eternal, eg., as we perceive a jar, we also perceive its 
genus jar-ness, which is eternal. In reply, we say that not all things 
cognised by our sense are non-eternal, but only those that belong to a 
certain genus. A jar, for instance, is non-eternal, because we perceive 
it a3 belonging to the genus jar-ness. But jar-ness which is cognised by 
our sense is not non-eternal, because it does not belong to a further genus, 
named jar-ness-nesa. Similarly, sound is non-eteranl, because it is cog¬ 
nised by our sense as belonging to the genus called sound-ness. 

The aphorism may also be interpreted as follows :—Sound is non- 
eternal, because it is inferred to advance in a series. 

We do not say that whatever is cognised by our sense is non-eternal: 
onr intention is to say that things cognised by our sense as advancing in 
a series are non-eternal. Sound is cognised in that manner ( i.e., sound 
advances like a wave), and hence sound is non-eternal. 

k&ra^a-dravyasya, of the cansal substance ; 
pradesa-labdena, in terms of extension ; flfrraranj abhidhdn&t, from decla- 
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ration or designat ion , farljur nityesu, in the case of eternal objects ; vrft' 
api, also r: a vynbhich&rah, absence of uncertainty. 

l l-fi. We further say that only artificial things are designated 
by the ter u extension.—! 7. 

Wlion we speak of tfier extension of ether, we really mean that the 
extension belongs to an artificial tiling, which has for its substratum the 
et.her Hence *’e do not in reality attribute to eternal things the properties 
of artificial objects. 

n^i^cu 

JT.3P i>i ak, prior ; ucliharauat, to pronunciation ; an- 

u,ialal)(llieh, from noii-apprehei'Sion ; A varan a adi-an- 

npalabdheh, from non-apprehension of the causes of non-apprehension ; 
^ cha, and 

147. Sound is non-eternal, because neither do we perceive it 
before pronunciation, nor do we notice any veil which covers it.—18. 

If Sound were eternal, it would be perceived before pronunciation. 
You cannot say that sound really existed before pronunciation, but was 
covered by some veil, for we do not notice any such veil. 

w \ \ ^ \ w 

tat-an-upalabdheh, of its non-apprehension ; an- 

u pal am bh at, from non-apprehonsion , STf3g*aPr<lf%: a varan a -u papal t ih, estab¬ 
lish mont of the causes of non apprehension. 

148. r J he veil, some say, really exists, because we do not per 4 
ceive the non-perception thereof.—19. 

The objectors say : —If yon deny the veil because it is not perceived, 
wo deny the non-perception of tie veil because it is also not perceived. 
The denial of non-perception is the same as the acknowledgment o£ 
perception, or, in other words, the veil is acknowledged to be existent. 

SlWri 11^ I 5( I !f> II 

an npalambbat, from non-apprehen-sion ; api, even.; 
an upalabdhi-sadbh&vavat, like existence of non-appre¬ 
hension ; sf na, not, WPWSJfg'Nfaliavarana an-upapattih, non-establishment 
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of the causes of non-apprehension. an-upalambh&t, from non- 

app reheusion. 

119. If you assert non-perception of the \ eil, though the non¬ 
perception is not perceived, we, continue the objectors, assert the e is- 
-tenee of the veil, though it is not perceived,— _0. 

You admit non-perception of the vod, though you do not perceive it 
(non-perception) Similarly, we, the objectors, admit the existence of the 
veil, though we do not perceive it. 

n ^ i ^ i ^ u 

• an-u pabimbha-Ataiaka-tvAt, from the nature of its 

beino 11011 -apprehension ; sppijss'if: ati-upalabdheh, of non apprehension ; 

a-hetuh, not a mark, 

150. This, we reply, is no reason, because non-perception con¬ 
sists of absence of perception.—21. 

A veil is a thing fit to be perceived. Our non-perception of it 
indicates its absence. On the other hand, the non percption of a veil is 
not a thing fit to be perceived. Hence, non-perception of the non-percep¬ 
tion leads us to nothing real, 

II ^ I ^ I ^ II 

»TW>T<3T<J[ a sparsa-tv4t, being intangible. 

151. Some say that sound is eternal, because it is intangible.—22. 

Ether which is intangible is eternal. Sound must, similarly, acord- 
,ing to some, be eternal, because it is intangible. 

h 11 ^ i ^ i ^ h 

si na, no ; kanua-anitya-tvat, because action is non-eternal. 

152. 'this we deny, because action is non-eternal.—23. 

Action is non-eternal, though it is intangible. Hence, intangibiliy 
does not establish eternality. 

II ^ I ^ I ^ II 

ft, na, no ; anu-nifcya-fcvAt, because atom is eternal, 

153. An atom, on the other hand, is eternal though not 
intangible.—21. 
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Tangibility is not incompatible with eternality, e.g. atoms are 
tangible, yet eternal. 

ii ^ i ^ i ^ ii 

samprad&nAt, from delivery. 

154. Sound, some say, is eternal, because of the traditionary 
teaching —25. 

A preceptor could not have imparted knowledge to his pupils by 
means of sounds, if these were perishable ( non-eternal). In fact, the tra¬ 
ditionary teaching would, according to the objectors, be impossible, if 
the sounds were non eternal. 

h ^ i ^ i ^ ii 

tat-antarfUa-an-upa)abdheh, from non-apprehension 
in the interval between them ; a-hetuh, not a mark. 

155. This is, we reply, no reason, because sound is not perceived 
in the interval —26. 

Suppose a preceptor delivers certain sounds (in the form of a lecture) 
which are received by his pupil. The sounds are not audible in the 
interval between the preceptor giving them and the pupil receiving them. 
They would never be inaudible, if they were eternal. 

n ^ i ^ i ^ u 

adhy&pan&t,, from teaching ; stsifa»to: a-pratisedhah, ab¬ 
sence of contradiction. 

150. This, say fie objectors, is no argument, because there is 
the teaching.—27. 

The objectors say :—-If the sounds, as soon as they came out of the 
preceptor, were destroyed and did not reach the pupil, there could not be 
any teaching carried on. But there is the teaching, hence sound does 
not perish, or, in other, words, it is eternal. 

ubhayoh, in both ; paksayoh, views ; anya- 

tarasya, of the one or the other; snWMTCt adh^apanat, from teaching; 
WJTfatto: a-pratisedhah, non-opposition. 

157. In whichever of the two senses it is accepted, the teaching 
does not offer any opposition.—28. 
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The word “ teaching ” may be interpreted either as (1) the pupil’s 
receiving the sounds given by his preceptor, or as (2) the pupil's imitat¬ 
ing the sounds of his preceptor, as one imitates dancing. Neither of these 
interpretations would support the eternality of sound. In consonance 
With the first interpretation we shall say that the sound coining out of 
the preceptor produces another a■ >und, and so on, until the last sound 
reaches the pupil. This would make sound non-eternal. It is obvious 
that the second interpretation similarly proves the non-eternaiity of 
sound. 


n ^ i ^ I ^ u 

abhja-at, from repetition. 

158. Sound, continue the objectors, is eternal, because it is 
capable of repetition.—29. 

That which is capable of t-ej etitioii is peisistont or not perishable, 
eg-, one and the same colour can be iepeat.mlly looked at, because it is 
persistent. One and the same sound can similarly be repeatedly uttered, 
hence it is pers stent or not perishable. 

•T na, no ; anya-tve, were it otherwise , SfP? api, even ; 

abhy&sasya, of repetition ; upaol.Aut, from treatment or use. 

159. It is, we reply, not so, because even if sounds were ‘ other” 
(different), repetition could take place.—j(J 

Repetition does not prevent j ertshabloness, because repetition is 
possible even if the things repeated are “other "or different, ey.,ho 
sacrifices twice, he dances thrice, etc. Here the two sacrifices are different, 
and yet we use the repetitive word‘iwire’; similarly the three dancings 
are different, and yet we use the repetitive word ‘ thrice. ’ 

anyat, other ; anyasmilt, from other ; an-anya- 

tv fit, from not being other; an-anyat, not other; $far iti, thus; 

anyft-t& abhavah, non existence of otherness. 

160. Some say that there is no such thing as otherness, because 
what is called “ other,” in reference to some other, is not other in 
reference to itself.—31. 


9 
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We maintain that repetition is possible even if tho things repeated 
are “ other ” or different. Our position is said to be untenable : the term 
“ other ” is described as unmeaning, as nothing is other than itself. 

rf^vnir *!RRR?SRT II ^ I ^ 

tat-abhftve, in the absence of otherness , sf na, not ; asti, 
is ; SHtsufflr an-anyadft, the being not-ot.hor ; tayoh, of these ; $cRcRt<t3f- 

itara-itara-apoksa-siddheh, because existence dejendsof one upon 
that of the other, 

1()1. In the absence of otherne s there would, we reply, 
be no sameness, because the two exist in reference to each other.—32. 

If there was no otherness, thoic would bo no sameness. This would 
lead us to absurdity, as it would disprove both persistency and perish- 
ablenoss. Hence wo must admit, otherness, and if there is “ other,” there 
will bo no flaw in our expression, viz., repetition is possible even if things 
wore ‘‘other ” or different. 

il ^ I ^ | ^ u 

■ vinas-i-k&rana-an-npulabdheh, because of non- 

■3 * 

apprehension of cause of destruction , rim. and. 

162. Sound, some say, is eternal, because we perceive no cause 
why it should perish.—33. 

Whatever is non-eternal is destroyed by some cause. Sound is said 
to have no cause of destruction, bonce sound is held by some to be not 
non-eternal, (i.e., is regarded as eternal) 

a-sravanad,a'■ ana-an-upalabdheh, from non appre¬ 
hension of cause of non-hearing ; SffJJf: satata-sravana-prassngah, 

implication of perpetual hearing. 

163. But by the same argument, we are afraid, non-perception 
of the cause of inaudition would mean constant audition.—3-t. 

If non-perception is to establish non-existence, we should not 
cease to hear, because we do not perceive any oause of our not hearing. 
But such a conclusion is absurd. 

II yl y | ^ n 
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a]■alabliyaiiiSnu, in the case of being apprehended ; g cha, 
and, sr*? *vf. un-ujntlabdlieh, of non -apprehension , a-sat-tvat, from ■ 

being non-exi'-tent ; SfftqT'T; an apudesah, not a mark. 

in 1. Your position, we further say, is u Tenable, because there 
is no non-perception ; on the contrary, there is perception of the 
cause of inaudition.—35. 

Suppose I hat a sound is produced by an axe striking,against a tree.’ 
This sound will perish after producing another sound, which will again 
perish, giving rise to another, and so on, until the last sound is destroyed 
by some obstacle. In fact every sound that is produced is destined to • 
periTi. linnet) there is no non perception of Uio cause of inaudifcion ; on' 
the (Motrury, there is perception of such a cause. Consequently, sound, 
is not eternal. 

TfrigR iriT rr^^trf pftni nimitta-praslesat, from contact witli the gong’ 
due to action of the hand , sabda-aldiive, in the.absence of sound; 

q na, not, SRqKfsxi: an upalabdhih, non apprehension. 

1 nr*. There is, we again say, no non-perception, because the sound. 

[ of a- go g j cease . on the contact of our hand [with the gong],—36 - 

You cannot say that there is non-perception of the cause of cessation 
of sound, because wo actually perceive that by the contact of our hand 
wo can stop the sound of a gong. 

U^TtRTWIR'lStS'jh vuiasa-karana-an-upalabdheh, from non-apprehen- 
sion of the cause of destruction ; ^ cha, and ; avasth&ne, in persis-. 

tence ; afa?T?5I5ra]f: tat nity a-tva-prasahgah, implication of its eternality. 

166. We call a thing eternal ( persistent) if it continues to 
exist, and if we cannot perceive any cause why it should cease.—37. 

Sound does not continue to exist, and the cause of its cessation ia, 
also perceived. Hence sound is not eternal. 

ii ^ i ^ i ^ » 

*WST?TO( a-spar&a-tvfU, from being intangible ; a-pratifedha^, 

non-contradiction. 
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107, 'i hat the substratum of sound is intangible is no counter¬ 
argument.—38. 

Sound has not for its substratum any of the tangible substances, 
viz , earth, water, fire and air, for, it is found to be produced even where 
these do not exist. For instance, s< und is produced in a vacuum which 
is devoid of smell, taste, colour and touch, which are the qualities of 
tangible substances. 'The reason why the sound produced in a vacuum 
dees not reach our ears is that thoro is no air to carry it. Hence the 
substratum of sound is an intangible substance, viz,, ether. 

It is a peculiarity of sound that it cannot co-abide with colour, etc. 
A tangible substance (ry., earth ) which is the abode of smell may also 
be the abode of colour, tasto or touch. But the substance, in which 
sound abides, cannot bo tho abode of any other qualities. This distin¬ 
guishes the substratum of sound from the substrata of other qualities. 
This peculiar substratum is callod ether. 

The fact of having an intangible substratum is no bar to the non- 
eternality of sound. Sound, though its substratum is the intangible ether, 
is produced by the contact of two hard substances. One sound produces 
another sound (or a certain vibration), which again causes another sound 
(or vibration), and so on, until the last sound (or vibration) ceases owing 
to some obstacle. Sound is theioforo non-eternal. 

ii ^ i ^ i ii 

: vibhakti-antara-upapatteh, from affirmation of diffe¬ 
rent divisions or inflections ; 1 sr oha, and ; samase, in the case of co¬ 
inherence, or of a compound. 

108. Sound cannot be supposed to co-abide with other qualities, 
for there are also varieties of it.—1 9 

In each tangible substance there is only one kind of smell, taste, 
touch or colour. If we suppose that sound abides with one or more of 
these qualities in a tangible substance, we must admit that sound is of 
one kind only. But sound is of various kinds, such as grave, acute, etc. ; 
und even the same sound mav vary in degrees, according to the nature of 
the obstruction it meets. This proves that sound does not abide with other 
qualities in a tangible substance. It further proves that sound is not 
unalterable or eternal. 

Also signifies that this aphorism is to be considered along with 
aphorism 2—2 — 38, in which a reason for the non-eternality of sound is 
given. 
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tfsra: ii ^ i » » 2 ° 11 

fiNsWT^sftl^WWf vikara-ftde&a-upadeS&t, from the rule of modification 
and substitution • sains ivah, doubt. 

109. From the injunction about modification and substitute 
there arises doubt.—1,0. 

The word ‘ dadlii, ’conjoined with the word ‘ atra, ’ becomes * dadh- 
yatra, ’ by the rule of Sanskrit grammar. Looking at ‘ dadhi-atra ' and 
1 dadhyatra, ’ we notice that thoro is i in the former and y in the latter. 
Here some say that i undergoes modification as y, while others say that y 
comes as a substitute for i. Consequently we are thrown into doubt 
whether letters really undergo modifications or take up substitutes. 

: II ^ I ^ I II 

STfrafit^t prakriti-vivriddhau, on the augmentation of the root ; 
vikara-vivriddheh, because there is augmentation of the modi¬ 
fication. 

170. If letters underwent modification, an increase of bulk in 
the original material would be attended by an increase of bulk in the 
modification —11. 

If we accept the theory of modification, the letter y which originat¬ 
ed from the short i must be supposed to be less in bulk than the y which 
originated from the long i. But in reality the y in both the cases is of 
the same bulk. Hence it is concluded that letters do not undergo modi¬ 
fication, but take up other letters as substitutes. 

II ^ i ^ | ^ || 

nyuna sama adhikaupalabdheh, from apprehension 
of less, same, and more ; vikar&n&in, of modifications ; a- 

hetuh, not a mark. 

171. The foregoing argument, some say, is futile, because 
we find modif.cation less than, equal to, and greater than, the original 
material.—12. 

’! he bulk of the modification does not, in all cases, correspond to 
the bulk of the original material, e.y , thread is of less bulk than cotton 
which is its original material, a bracelet is equal in bulk to the gold of 
which it is made, and a banyan tree is greater in bulk than the seed frotn 
which it springs. Hence the argument against the theory of modification 
is, according to the objectors, baseless. 
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f?fa'a?!T dvi-vidha-sya, of twofold ; wfo api, even ; 5#: hetoh, reasons; 
WTWrf abhav&t, owing to absence ; smiUif a sadhanam, not a means of 
proof ; dr •stantah, example . 

172. On account of the absence of both the positive and negative 
marks of inference, we say, the example does not establish the point.-43. 

The examples cited by the opponent are irrelevant. They are neither 
similar nor dissimilar to the case under consideration: they belong 
altogether to a different category. An example which can establish a 
point must contain the reason which is found present in the thing to be 
established. Not only are the examples not a means of proof here, but 
they are also not the examples required. 

cfNf u ^ i ^ i w 11 

W na, no ; wjsSflFfraNt a tulyaprakritin&m, of different roots; 
fsr^Trq vik&ra-vikalp&t, from difference of modifications . 

173. It is not so, because we spoke of those modifications which 
originated from different materials.—44. 

A modification may not correspond in bulk to its orignal material. 
But if the original materials are different, their modifications are expected 
to be different. Here i being different from t, their modifications are 
expected to be different. But y issues from i as well as i. Henco y is not 
a modification of i or *. 

53 * 15 ^ tqiRc?g 11 ^ i ^ i m u 

dravya-vik&re; in the case of the modification of subs¬ 
tance in general ; vaisamya-vat, as there is dissimilarity ; 

firwr: varna-vik&ra-vikalpah, difference of the modification of letter in 
general. 

174. There is, says an objector, difference between a letter 
and its modification, as there is between a substance and its modi- 
ficati m. -45. 

According to the objector, there is difference between the Ietteri(ori) 
and it modification y, as there is difference between tho substance cotton 
and its modification thread. 

w mweiubmw: 11 ^ 1 ^ 1 ^ 11 
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na, no ; vik&ra-dharma-an- npapatteh, because of 

non-establishment of the character of a modification 

175. In reply, we say that it is not so, because the character of 
a modification does not exist here —Hi. 

A modification mast be of the same nature as its original material, 
though the former may not correspond in bulk to the latter. A bracelet 
is no doubt a modification of gold or silver, but a horse is not a modifica¬ 
tion of a bull. Similarly, y, which is a semi-vowel, is not a modification 
of i (or t) which is a full vowel. 

11 ^ 1 ^ i v * 11 

f5r$ttsrT8T*n*J viknra-pr&ptAnAtn, of those which have undergone modi¬ 
fication ; a-punah-Apatteh, from non-return to original form. 

170. A thing which has undergone modification does not again 
return to its original form.—17. 

Milk modified into curd does not again attain the state of milk. 
But i having reached the condition of y may again revert to its original 
form. Hence y is not a modification of i. 

11 ^ 1 ^ 1 11 

suvarna-Adin&m. of gold and the like; punafr- 

Apatteh, from return to original ; Wfg: a-hetulj, not a mark. 

177. Some say that this is untenable, because golden ornaments 
may again be convert* d into their original forms —18. 

A golden bracelet is converted into a mass of gross gold which 
again may be modified into a bracelet. The objector, relying on the 
analogy of golden ornaments, say9 that in the case of letters the theory of 
modification does not suffer by i reaching the condition of y and again 
returning to its original form. 

* r!Tf cpum ^^T5rT33f^5ig[ It ^ I ^ I II 

9 na, net ; tat-vikAr&n&m, of its modifications ; g^wenr- 

Wlfateig suvarna-bhAva-a-vyatirekat, from not giving up the nature 
of gold. 

178. r lhe analogy, we say, is inapt, because the modifications 
of gold (called ornaments) do not relinquish the nature of gold.—19. 
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A mass of gold when made into ornaments does not relinquish its 
own nature. But i when converted into y loses its own nature. Hence 
the analogy is unsuitable. 

|| ^ I ^ i ^° || 

nitya tve, were letters eternal ; atfaspimj a-vikarat, from non¬ 
modification ; a-nitya-tve, were they non-eternal ; xj cha, and ; 

an-avasth&n&t, from non-persistence. 

179. If the letter were eternal It could not be modified, and 
if it were impermanent it could not abide long enough to furnish the 
material lor modification.—50. 

On the supposition of the letters being eternal, i cannot be modified 
intoy ; and on the supposition of their being impermanent, i must perish 
before it can be modified into y. 

n ^ i ^ i » 

nityanam, of eternals ; *raf?'»< 3 T : T ati-indriya-tvat, from being 
super-sensuous tat-dharma-vikali at, from difference of 

attributes ; vartia-vikaianfun, of the modifications of letters j 

a-pratisedhah, non-contradiction. 

180. Though the letters be eternal, their modification, says 
an objector, cannot be denied, as some of the eternal things are 
beyond the grasp of the senses, while others possess a different charac¬ 
ter.—jl. 

Just as some etornal things (as ether) are supersensuous while others 
(such as cowhood) are cognisable by tl o secse, so some eternal things as 
ether may bo unmodifiable while others such us letters may bo susceptible 
to modification. 

an avasth&\i-tve, in case of not persisting , *1 cha, and ; 

varna-apalabdhi vat, like apprehension of letters, 
tat-vikara-upapatt'h, establishment of their modifications. 

181. Even if the letters are impermanent, their modification, 
like their perception, is, according to the objector, possible.—52. 
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Even if you say that letters are impermanent, you admit that they 
abide long enough to be capable of being perceived. Why then cannot 
they abide long enough to be capaple of being modified ? 

u ^ i ^ i h 

vik&ra-dharmi-tve, where there is the character of under¬ 
going modification ; fstfnrWmtfnitya-tva-abh&v&t, from absence of eter- 
nality ; k&la-antare, at another time ; Rwfifrrrtf: vik&ra-upapatteh, 

from establishment of modification ; w cha, and , wfafaiN: a-pratisedliah, 
non-contradiction. 

182. In reply, we say that our position is unassailable, because 
there is no eternalness where there is the character of modification and 
because your so-called modification presents itself at a time subsequent 
to the destruction of the original material.—33. 

The letters cannot be modified if you say that they are eternal,because 
modification is the reverse of eternalness. When a thing is modified it 
assumes another nature, abandoning its own. Again, the letters cannot bo 
modified if you say that, they are impermanent, because there is no time 
for t (of dadhi) to be modified into y when a (of atra) follows. Tha sound 
'dadhi’ is produced (pronounced) at the first moment, exists (continuously) 
during the second moment, and perishes at the third moment. The sound 
“atra” is produced (pronounced) at the second moment, exists (continues) 
during the third moment, and perishes at the fourth moment- Now, i (of 
dadhi) cannot be modified into y until a (of atra) has come into existence. 
But a comes into existence at the third moment, when i has already 
perished. So, on the supposition of impormanency of letters, modification 
is impossidle. 

ii ^ i M n 

prakpiti-a niyam&t, from non-restriction to the root ; 
Vufiwnrwit vanja-vik&i&iiAm, of the modifications of letters. 

183. Letters are not modified, because there is no fixity as to 
the original material of their modification —*54*. 

In the case of real modifications there is a fixity as regards their 
original materials, e.g., milk is the original material of curd, but not vica 
versa. In the case of letters, however, there is no fixed rule, eg., i jg tfi a 

10 
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original material of y in dadhyatra (dadhi + atra), but y is the original 
material of i in vidhyati (vyadh +ya+ ti). Hence the operation of modi* 
fication is not really applicable to letters, 

TTOOTTOTrora: H * I * I tt 

flSjffjqft a-niyame, in the case of non-restriction; niyam&t, because 

of restriction, i, e. rule or uniformity ; na, not ; sifsWT: a-iiiyaaiajj, non- 
restriction. 

184. Some say that there is no lack of fixity, because the 
absence of fixity itself is fixed.—55. 

I is sometimes modified into y, and y, sometimes into i. So in res¬ 
pect of letters there is no fixity as to the original materials of their modi¬ 
fication. This much, however, is fixed that there is no fixity, or in other 
words, the absence of fixity is fixed. Hence the objector, who is a quibbler, 
contends that there is fixity at least as to the negative aspect of modifi¬ 
cation. 

fhqmfsnw niyama-aniyama-virodh&t, owing to contradiction 

of restriction and non-restriction ; wrfsqifr aniyame, in respect of non-restri¬ 
ction ; niyamat, there being restriction ; <g cha, and ; wfa^T: a- 

prati^edhah, non-contradiction. 

185. By saying that the absence of fixity is fixed, you cannot 
Bet aside our reason, because the fixity and its absence are contradic¬ 
tory terms.—5(>. 

Our reason is that in respect of letters there is no fixity as to their 
modification. You contend that, though there is no fixity, the absence of 
fixity is fixed. Our reply is that, though the absence of fixity is fixed, it 
does not establish fixity as a positive fact, because fixity is incompatible 
with the absence of fixity. 

u * i * i H ' 9 u 

guna-antara-&patti-npamarda-hr4sa- 

vriddhi-leSa-61e§e bhyah, from the ensuing of a different quality, overcoming, 
shortening, lengthening, dropping and incoming • g tn, but ; fewftnHr. 
vik&ra-upapatteh, from establishment of modification ; traftort: varna- 
vik&rah, modification of letters, 
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18fi. There is an apparent modification of letters in the case 
of their attainin'’' a different quality, taking up substitutes, becoming 
short or long and undergoing diminution or augmentation.—57. 

A letter is said to attain a different quality when, for instance, the 
grave accentuation is- given to what was acutely accented. As an instance 
of a letter accepting a substitute, we may mention gam as becoming 
gachchh. A long vowel is sometimes shortened, e.g., nadi ( in the vocative 
case ). becomes nadi. A short vowel is lengthened, e.g., 1 muni ’ (in the 
vocative case) becomes ‘ mune ”. Diminution occurs in such cases as 
' as + tas ’ becoming ‘ stas.’ In ‘ dev&n&m ' ( deva + am) na is an augment. 

^ II * I * I U 

# te, they, letters ; fetTOIUfat.* vibhakti-ani4h, with inflections ; 
padam, word'. 

187. The letters ended with an affix form a word.-— 58. 

Words are of two kinds: nouns and verbs. A noun ends in a sup 
affix, eg. Ramas (K&ma+su), while a verb ends in a fin affix; e.g., bhavati 
(bhil + ti). 

tat-arthe, as to the object or meaning of the word ; sq?3TTf>fa3nfar 
vyaktiAkriti-jati-sannidhau, invariable association with an indivi¬ 
dual, form and claas ; VTOTOf, upacliar4t, from use ; ^T*T! samiayah, 
doubt. 

188. There is doubt what a word ( noun ) really means; as it 
invariably presents to us an individual, form and genus. —59. 

The word ‘ cow ’ reminds us of an individual (a four-footed animal), 
its form (limbs) and its genus ( cowhood ). Now, it is asked, what is the 
real signification of a word (noun)—an individual, form or genus ? 

n ^ i r i \o {{ 

*tt ya-sabda-samfiha- 

ty&ga-pa r ig ra ha-samkhyfl-vriddhi-upachayai.varna-sam4sa-anubandhAn4m, 

of the word, that, i e. any nou-n, collection, avoiding, accepting, number, 
growth, colour, connection, and propagation ; ««UK) vyaktau, in the case 
ofthe individual; f«WT?ra upach&r&t, from use, wtRb.' vyaktih, individual. 
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189. fomo say that the word (noun) denotes individual, because 
it is only iu respect of individuals that we can use “ that," “collection," 
“ gi' ing," “taking,” ‘‘number" “waxing," “waning," “ colour, 

“ compound" and “ propagation "—(iO. 

“ That cow is going "—here the terra “ that " can be used only in 
reference to an individual cow. Similarly, it is only in respect of indivi¬ 
duals that we can use the expressions “collection of cows," “ he gives 
the cow," “ ho takes the cow,” “ ten cows, “ cow waxes,” “ cow wanes," 
“ red cow," “ cow-logs ’’ and “cow gives birth to cow." 

■H u ^ i ^ i \\ u 

W na, no ; asprawrailj; tat-an-avastliAnAt, from its non-persistence. 

190. A word (noun ) does not denote an individual, because 
there is no fixation of the latter.—01. 

Unless we take genus into consideration, the word cow will denote 
any individual of any kind. Individuals are infinite. They cannot be 
distinguished from one another, unless we refer some of them to a certain 
genus and others to another genus, and so on. In order to distinguish a 
cow-individual from a horse-individual, we must admit a genus called 
cow distinguished from a genus called horse. 

* iulci 

rf|q^T?:: II ^ I * I ^ II 

srf’Sfm wnfca ihn sahaoharana- 

sthAna-iAdarthya-vritta-mAna-dhArana- sAmipya-yoga-sA than a Adhipatye- 
bhyah, from association, place, purpose, function, measure, containing, 
vicinity, conjunction, sustenance and supremacy ; OTirnwawCPt 

brAhmana-maficha-kata rAja-saktu chandana gangA-iakata- 
anna-purugepu. in respect of a biAhmana, scaffold, mat, king flour, 
sandal wood, GangA, cart bnllook, food and person ; a-tat bhAve, 

in the absence of object or inherent meaning; wfq api, even ; g g« ra n: tat- 
upachA' Ah, its nse. 

191. Though a word does not literally bear a certain meaning, 
it is used figuratively to convey the same, as in the case of Brahmana, 
Bcaffold, mat, king, flour, sandalwood, Ganges,cart, food and man, in 
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consideration of association, place, design, function, measure, containing, 
vicinity, conjunction, sustenance and supremacy.—62. 

If the word does not denote an individual, how is it thatjwe refer to 
an individual cow by the expression “ that cow is feeding ’' V The answer 
is that, though the word cow may not literally mean an individual, we may 
refer to the same .figuratively. There are such instances as:—‘Feed the 
staff ’ means ‘ feed the Br&hrnana holding a staff, ’ * the scaffolds shout ' 
means 1 men on the scaffolds shout,’ * he makes a mat ’ means ‘ he aims at 
making a mat,’ ‘Yams’ (chastiser) means ‘a king,’‘abushel of flour’ meanB 
flour measured by a bushel, 1 a vessel of sandal-wood ' means ‘ sandal¬ 
wood placed in a vessel, ’ ‘cows are grazing on thelGanges ’ means • cows 
are grazing in the vicinity of the Ganges,’ ‘ a black cart ’ means a cart 
marked with blackness, ‘food’ means 1 life ’ and ‘this person (Bharadv&ja) 
is a clan ’ means ‘ this person is the head of a clan.’ 

urstsuswuraf; n ^ i ^ i 

WTfifus AkritiH, form ; tat-apeksa-tv&t, as being dependent 

•upon it; sattva-vyavasth&na-siddheh, from the establish¬ 

ment of the identity Or position of an entity. 

192. Some say that the word'( noun ) denotes form by which 
an entity is recognised.—63. 

We use suoh expressions as ‘ this is a cow’ and ^ this is a horse’ 
only with reference to the forms of the cow and the horse. Hence it is 
alleged by some that the word denotes form. 

m n i ^ i n 

vyakti4kriti-yukte, possessing individuality and form ; 
wfqlapi, also ; WltfnRl a-prasang&t, from non-application. STl$HQT^fcrre( 
proksana-kdinAm, of immolation, etc.; mrit-gavake,in respect of an 

earthenware cow ; arrfa: j&tih. class or genus. 

193. Others say that the word ( noun ) must denote genus, 
otherwise why in an earthenware cow, possessed of individuality and 
form, do we not find immolation, etc. ?—64. 

We can immolate a real cow, but not an earthenware cow, thoagh 
the latter possesses individuality and form. The distinction between a 
real cow and an earthenware one is that the former comes under the 
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genus cow, but the latter does not, Hence it is urged by some that a 
word ( noun ) denotes genus. 

II * I * I ^ II 

•J na, no ; «nOT>faw?[ &kriti-vyakti-apekfa-tvat, from being 

dependent upon form and individuality ; j&ti-abhivyakteh, of 

the manifestation of the genus. 

194. In reply, we say that it is not genus alone that is meant 
by a word (noun), because the manifestation of genus depends on the 
form and individuality.—65. 

The genus abides in the individual, and the individual cannot be 
recognised except by its form. Hence genus has reference both to the 
form and individual,<or, in other words, the genus alone is not the significa¬ 
tion of a word. 

i) * i ^ i \\ ir 

«HEtn$fn 3 IT?W: vyakti fikriti-j&tayah, individual, form and genus; 5 
tu, but ; padarthah the object denoted by the word. 

195. The meaning of a word ( noun ) is, according to us, the 
genus, form and individual.—66. 

The word (noun) signifies all the three, though prominence is given 
to one of them. For the purpose of distinction, the individual is pro¬ 
minent. In order to convey a general notion, per-eminence is given to 
the genus. In practical concerns, much importance is attached to the form. 
As a fact, the word f noun' ordinarily presents to us the form, denotes the 
individual and connotes the genus. 

u ^ i ^ i u 

«tRb: vyaktih, individual ; jrnRr^TSW: guna-vise§a-&6rayah, the 
abode of particular attributes ; jrfif: mfirtilj, body, Bubstance. 

196. An individual is that which has a definite form and is 
the abode of particular qualit : es.—67. 

An individual is any substance which is cognised by the senses, as 
a limited abode of colour, taste, smell, touch, weight, solidity, tremulousness, 
velocity or elasticity. 

SNfII 5} I ^ I ^ || 
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flkritih, form; 3Ji%feytVTT jAti-linga-Akh) A, that by which the 
genus and the marks of the genus are manifested. 

197. The form is that which is called the token of the 
genus.—68. 

The genus cowhood, for instance, is recognised by a certain colloca¬ 
tion of the dewlap which is a form. We cannot recognise the genus of a 
formless substance. 

mra: it ^ i ^ i n 

samAna-prasava-AtmikA, that the nature of which is to 
produce the same idea or cognition ; snfa: jati^t, genus, class. 

198. Genus is that whose nature is to produce the same con¬ 
ception.—69. 

Cowhood is a genus which underlies all cows. Seeing a cow some¬ 
where, we acquire a general notion of cows ( i.e., derive knowledge of 
cowhood ). This general notion enables us on all subsequent occasions to 
recognise individual cows. 
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Book III.— Chaptkb I. 

II ^ I ^ I \ II 

darsana-sparAauAbhyAm, by means of sight and touch; 
l^i^ncsrei eka-artha grahayAt, because of the appreheasion of the same 
object. 

199. A sense is not soul because -we can apprehend an object 
through both sight and toych. 

“ Previously I saw the jar and now I touch it: ” such expressions 
will be meaningless if “ 1 ” is not different from eye which cannot touch 
and from skin which cannot see. In other words, the “ I " or soul is 
distinct from the senses. 

5T mq3EtcreSFHTr| ^ I \ I ^ II 

?f na, no ; vigaya-vyavastbAnAt, owing to the particular 

relation or allocation of the senses to the objects. 

200 . r J his is, some say, not so because there is a fixed relation 
between the senses and their objects. 

Colour, for instance, is an exclusive object of the eye, sound of 
the ear, smell of the nose, and so on. It is the eye that, according to 
the objectors, apprehends colour, and theie is no necessity for assuming 
a soul distinct from the eye for the purpose of explaining the apprehen¬ 
sion of colour. 

11 * i ^ i ^ u 

tat vyavasthAnaD, from that allocation ; <J3T eva, itself; 
WffifJWRTWt Atma-sadbhAvAt, because of the existence of the soul ; vrf^vn 
a-pratisedhah, non-opposition. 

201 . '1 his is, we reply, no opposition because the existence of 
soul is inferred from that very fired relation. 

There is a fixed relation between the senses and their objects, eg., 
between the eye and colour, the ear and sound, and so on. It is the eye 
and not the ear that can apprehend colour, and it is the ear and not the eye 
that can apprehend sound. If a sense were the soul it could apprehend only 
one object, but “ I ” can apprehend many objects, that is, “ I ” can see 
colour, hear sound, and so on. Hence the “ 1 ” or soul which confers 
unity on the various kinds of apprehension is different from the senses 
each of which can apprehend only one object. 
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n 3 I \ I % II 

4irira-d&he, in burning the body , «WW!vrr?n?lC pAtaka-abhAv&t, 
as there would be absenoe of sin. 

202. 11' the body were soul there should be release from sins as 
soon as the body was burnt. 

If a person has no soul boyond his body he should be freed from 
sins when the body is destroyed. But in reality sins pursue him in his 
subsequent lives. Hence the body is not soul. 

The aphorism admits of another interpretation :— 

If the body were soul there could arise no sin from killing 
living beings. 

Our body varies in dimension and character with every moment. 
The body which exists at the preseut moment is not responsible for the 
sin which was committed at a previous moment inasmuch as the body 
which committed the sin is now non existent In other words, no sin 
would attach to the person who killed living beings if the soul were 
identical with our transient body. 

tnpnar: ii \ \ \ \ H ii 

fftpwr: tat-abhftvah, absence of sin ; sa-Atmaka pradAhe, 

in burning the body endowed with a soul ; »tfq api, even ; ffftwnOTf 
tat-nityatvAt, as the soul is eternal. 

203. There would, says an objector, be no sin even if the body 
endowed with a soul were burnt, for the soul is eternal. 

In the previous aphorism it was shown that the commission of 
sins would be impossible if we supposed the body to be the soul. In the 
present aphorism it is argued by an objector that we should be incapable 
of committing sins even on the supposition of the sonl being distiuot 
from our body, for such a soul is eternal and cannot be killed. 

n 3 [ \ \ \ u 

W na, no ; «T%'t?WTOg t srW! kArya-ASraya kartribadhAt, because there 
is killing of the body which is at once the cause and the field of expert* 
•nee, or killing of the field of experience i.e. the body and of its oause 
i e. the senses, or killing of the embodied life of the soul. 

11 
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20t. In reply we say that it is not so because we are capable 
of .killing the body which is the site of operatons of the soul. 

Though the soul is indestruouble we can kill the b"dy which ij 
the seat of its sensations. Hence we are -not incapable of committing 
sins by killing or murder. Moreover., if we do not admit a permanent 
soul beyond our frail body we shall be cmfronted by many absurdities 
Such as '* loss of merited action ” ( krita-haui j and “ gain of unmerited 
action ” ( akritAbhy-Agama ). A man who has committed a certain sin may 
not suffer its consequences in this life and unlessthere is a soul continuing 
to his next life he will not suffer them at ad. This is a “ loss of merited 
action". Again, we often find a man suffering the consequences of action 
which ho never did in this life. Tins w >uld be a “ gam of unmerited 
action,’’ unless wO'believed that his soul did the action in his previous life. 

\\ \ l X 1 *• « 

savya-dr*ftasya, of that which is seen by the left eye ; 
itarena, by the other ; src«lf*?55T*flfT prutyablnjnanat, because there is 
recognition. 

20'). [ There is a soul beyond the sense ] because what is seen 

by the left eye is recognised by the right. 

A thing perceived previously by the left eye is recognised now by 
the right eye. This would have been impossible if the bouI were identical 
with the,left eve or the right eye on the principle that the spat of recog¬ 
nition must be the same as the seat of perception. Consequently we 
must admit that there is a soul which is distinct from the left and right 
eyes and which is the common seuit off perception and recognition. 

Tjcscrnwrara Milieu 

*1 na, no , ekasmin, in one and the same ; nA<A- 

asthi-vyavahite, separated by the nasal bone , Qftmftoi'ren dvitva-abbimA- 
nAt, because there arises the conceit of duality of the eye 

206. Some say that the eyes are not two: the conceit of duality 
arises from the single organ of vision being divided by the bone of 
the nose. 

The objectors argue as follows :— 

If the eyes were really two, viz , right and left, we would have been 
bound to admit a soul distinct from the senses as the common Beat of 
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perception and recognition. But there is only one eye which is divided 
by the bridge of the nose and which performs the two functions of 
perception and recognition Hence there is, according to the objectors, 
no soul beyond the eve 

TpETSRld ffrlWlRRTSJlrf « 3 » \ I « U 

eka-vm&se, on the destruction of the one ; fffflfonfasiwni. 
dvitrya-a-vmas&t, as there is non-destruction of the- other ; »f; na, not; 
eka-ivatn, unity. 

207. The ey- s we reply, are really two because the destruction 
of one does not cause the destruction of the other. 

If tie organ of vision was only one, then on the destruction of that 
one (t e., one eve-J there would be total blindness^ 

u ^ \ \ \ y* it 

Wt*!R5USft avayava naso. on the destruction of a part; Slfifc api, even ; 
avayavi upalabdlieh, as the whole is cognised ; WfJ: a-hetuh 

no reason. 


208.. r J his is, some say, no argument, for the destruction of 
a part does not c-auso the destruction of the whole. 

The objectors say :—.J ust as a tree d->es not perish though a branch 
of it has been destroyed, so there may not be total blindness though 
one eye ( » part of the org in of vision ) has been destroyed. 

« % \ \ t \\ n 

dfstaota -virodh&t, owing to conflict with the familiar 
instance ; a prat’ssdhah, non- opposition. 

209. This is, we reply,, no opposition, to our argument inasmuch 
as your illustration is in«pt. 


The illustration of a tree and its branch is not quite apt, for a tree 
does not exist in its entirety but assumes a mutilated condition when 
a branch of it is cut off. Tbe right eye, on the other hand, remains iii 
a perfect condition, and performs-the full function of an eye even when 
the left eye is destroyed. 



11 \ ► 1 1 R " 


indriya-antara-vik&rdt, as there takes place modi* 


fication of another sense. 
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210. The soul is distinct from the senses, because there is an 
excitement of one sense through the operation of another sense. 

When we see an acid substance, water overflows our tongue. In 
other words, in virtue of the opeiation of our visual sense there is an 
excitement in the sense of taste. This would be impossible unless there 
Was a soul distinct from the senses The soul seeing the acid substance 
remembers its properties ; and the remembrance of the acid properties 
excites the sense of taste. 

* n ^ i \ \ \\ n 

tf na, no ; smriteh, of memory, recollection ; 

smartavya-vi?aya-tv&t, because it has the thing recollected as its object. 

211. It is, some say, not so because remembrance is lodged 
in the object remembered. 

Remembrance, according to the objectors, is lodged in the thing 
rdmembered and does not necessarily presuppose a soul. 

II 3 I \ I II 

tat &tma-guna sadbh&v&t, because of its existence as 
a quality of the soul ; Wjrfa«N: a-prati§edhah, non-oppositon. 

212 . This is, we reply, no opposition, because remembrance is 
really a quality of the soul. 

Remembrance is based on perception, that is, one can remember 
only that thing which one has perceived. It often happens that seeing 
the colour of a thing we remember its smell. This would be impossible 
if remembrance was a quality of a sense, e.g., the eye which has never 
smelt the thing. Hence remembrance must be admitted to be a quality 
of a distinct substance called soul which is the common seat of perceptions 
of colour and of smell. 

*Rf% II 3 I \ I W II 

•f na, no ; siTctTJlffiqfwf^RT &tma-pratipatti-het<in&m, of the reasons or 
proofs of the existence of a separate soul • miffl mauasi, to the mind ; 
flWWHI sambhav&t., because of applicability, 

213. There is, some say, no soul other than the mind because 
the argumehts which are adduced to establish the “ soul '* are applift- 
able to the mind, 
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The substance of the objection is this:— 

We can apprehend an object by both the eye and the skin. It ia 
true that the acts of seeing and touching the object by one agent cannot 
be explained unless we suppose the agent to be distinct from both the eye 
and the skin ( i e , from the senses), let however the agent be identified 
with the mind. 

T^nrsTH. 11 * i \\ \\ u 

SfTj: jnatuh, of the knower ; : jfi&iia-s&dhana-upapatteh,, 

as there must be instruments of knowing;(5t9T^m^8amjn&-bheda-m&tiam t 
mere difference of name. 

214. Since there is a knower endowed with an instrument of 
knowledge it is, we reply, a mere verbal trick to apply the name 
“ mind ” to that which is really the “ soul. '* 

To explain the acts of seeing, touching, etc. yon admit an agent 
distinct from the senses which are called its instruments. The sense or 
instrument by which the act of thinking is performed is called t!?e 
“mind.” The agent sees by the eye, bears by the ear, smells by the nose, 
tastes by the tongue, touches by the skin and thinks by the “ mind ” 
Hence we must admit the agent ( soul ) over and above the mind. If you 
call the agent as “ mind, ” you will have to invent another name to 
designate the instrument. This verbal trick will not, after all, affect oar 
position. Moreover, tho mind cannot be the agent as it is atomic in 
nature. An atomic agent cannot perform the acts of seeing, hearing, 
knowing, feeling, etc. 

II \ I \ I V® II 

fk*W: niyamah, rule j n oha, and ; fjftgimis nir-anum&nah, devoid of 
inference. 

215. Yo ir conclusion is moreover opposed to inference. 

We admit a miiul apart from the soul. If you deny any one of them 
or identify one with the other, an absurd conclusion will folow. Unless 
you admit the mind yon will not be able to explain the internal percep¬ 
tion. By the eye you can see, by the ear you can hear, by the nose yon can 
smell, by the tongue you can taste aud by the skin you can touch. By 
what sepse do you carry on internal perception, viz., thinking, imagining, 
etc. ? Unless you admit the mind for that purpose your conclusion will 
be opposed to inference. 
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M i t i ^ ii 

pfirva-alihyasta smriti-anubandh&t, from association 
with, or sequence from, memory previously experienced j&tasya, of 

the new-born, the child ; f *T JrNtW: har^a-bhaya-Soka-sampratipattefc, 

on account of the occurrence of pleasure, fear and grief. 

klG. ( The soul is to be admitted) on account of joy, fear 
and grief arising in a child from the memory of things pre\ iously 
experienced. 

A new-born child manifests marks of joy, fear and grief. This is 
inexplicable unless we suppose that the child perceiving certain things 
in this life remembers the corresponding things of the past life. The 
things which used to excite joy, fear and grief in the past life continue to 
do so in this life. The memory of the padt proves the previous birth as 
well as the existence of the soul. 

tragrrf^j 11 ^ i ^ 11 

<MTi%3 padiua &disn, in the case of the lotus, etc. ; 
prabtidha-sammilana vik&ra vat, like the modifications of opening and 
closing jufjOT?: tat-vik&rah. its modifications. 

217, It is < bjected that the changes of countenance id a child 
are like those of expanding and closing up in a lotus. 

The objection stands thus : — 

Just as a lotus whioh is devoid of memory expands and closes op 
by itself, so a child expresses jby, fear and grief even without the recollec* 
tion of the things with which-these wore associated in the previous life. 

M I t i ^ ii 

W na, no ; sstg-fo 'Sf«I9f r hlaTr»wrT nsna Stta vtus i-kalfi-nimitta tv&t, 
becau-ie of their being caused by heat, cold, rain and seas-m ■ <n3l?JTV- 
finPTTPUTH p»fu'ha-&tuiaka-vikfeiftnf»m of the modifications or changes in 
things constituted by the five (elements) 

2 18 . This is, we reply, not so ' Cfcau e the changes in inani uate 
things are caused by heat, cold, rain an l season. 
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The changes of expansion and contraction in a lotus are caused by 
heat and cold. Similarly the changes of countenance in a child must be 
caused by something. What is that thing ? It is the recollection of 
pleasure and pain associated with the things which are perceived. 

it 31 ^ 1 ^ ti 

pretya, transmigrating ; ah&ra abhyAsa-krit&t, 

produced by the habit of eating ( in the previous life ) ; 
stanya abhil&s&t, from the desire for the mother’s milk. 

219. A child’s desire for milk in this life is caused by the pra¬ 
ctice of his having drunk it i.i the previous life. 

A child just born drinks the breast of his mother through the 
remembrance that he did so in the previous life as a means of satisfying 
hunger. The child’s desire for milk in this life is caused by the re¬ 
membrance of his experience in the previous life. This proves that the 
child’s soul, though it has abandoned a previous body and has accepted 
a new one, remembers the experiences of the previous body. 

VtmM ayasah, of the iron ; ayask&nta-abhigamana- 

vat, like the approach to the loadstone ; SJWJ’Sm tat-upa-sarpanam, the 
approaoh of the infant. 

220. Some deny the above by saying that a new-born child 
approaches the breast of his mother just as an iron approaches a 
loadstoue (without any cause). 

The objection runs thus :— 

Just as an iron approaches a loadstone by itself, so does a child 
approach the breast of his mother without any cause. 

II \ I \ I ^ II 

«T na, no ; sjwm anyatra, elsewhere , jrfpravritti-abh&i &t, on 
account of absence of activity. 

221 . 'i his is, we reply, not so because there is no approach 
towards any other thing. 

You say that there is no cause which makes an iron approach a 
loadstone, or a child the breast of his mother. How do you then explain 
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that an iron approaches only a loadstone but not a olod of earth and a 
child approaches only the breast of his mother and not any other thing ? 
Evidently there is some cause to regulate these fixed relations. 

(I ^ I \ \ ^ II 

w'hwmpwtfrtiipf vita iAga-jannia-a dar6anAt, beoause the rebirth of 
one who is free from desire is not observed. 

222. We find that none is born without desire. 

Every creature is born with some desires which are associated with 
the things enjoyed by him in the past life. In other words, the desire 
proves the existence of the creature or rather of his soul in the previous 
lives. Hence the soal is eternal. 

II \ \ \ i ^ u 

sa-guija-dravya-utpatti- vat, like the production of 
substances endowed with qualities ; tat-utpattih, its production. 

223. Some say that the soul is not eternal because it may he 
produced along with desire as other things are iproduoed along with 
their qualities. 

The objection stands thus :— 

Just as a jar, when it is produced, is distinguished by its colour, etc, 
■o the soul when it is produced is marked by its desire, eto. Hence the 
desires do not pre-suppose the sonl in the previous lives or, in other 
words, the sonl is not eternal, 

* II ^ I \ I ^ II 

ifna, no; sarakalpa-nimitta-tvlt, because of their 

being caused by samkalpa, i.e. volition ( springing from the recollection 
of past experience ) ; TrnnfNT^ ■ Aga AdJcAm, of desire, eto. 

224. This is, we reply, not so because the desire in a new-born 
child is caused by the ideas left in his soul by the things he enjoyed in 
his previous lives. 

The desire implies that the sonl existed in the previous lives or, in 
other words, the sonl is eternal. 

W&T M * I \ I II 

StWtf pArthiram, earthy ; guna-antara-upalabdheh, 
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because of the perception of the quality of the earth 

225. Our body is earthy because it possesses the special quali¬ 
ties of earth. 

In other worlds there are beings whose bodies are watery, fiery, 
airy or ethereal. Though our body is composed of all the five elements 
we call it earthy owing to the preponderance of earth in it. 

u ^ \ \ u 

p&rthi va-apya-taijasain, composed of elements of earth, 
water, and tire; tat guna-npalabdheh, because of the perception 

of their attributes. 

226. The body is composed of the elements of earth, water 
and fire, as the attributes of these elements are perceived in it. 

\\\\\^<. :i 

nihftvitsa uohchliv&sa-upalabdhoh, becjiMso o' tho 
perception of in breathing and out breathing ; =UTiJ*Hici3> cbtiuii bliautikmu, 
composed of four elements 

227. The body is composed of four elements, because it pe r o ms 
the operations of in-breathin;' and out-breathing. 

gandha-kleda- p&ka-vydlia-uvak&iia-d&iie- 
bbyafc, by reason of smell, wetness, digestion; circulation of blood, and 
room for movement ; qigtfrfW paiiuha bhantikam, composed of five 
elements. 

228. The body is composed of five elements, as it possesses 
smell, wetness, digestion, circulation of blood and room for movement. 

In the body there are smell and moisture which are attributes of earth 
and water respectively. Digestion and circulation of blood are done res¬ 
pectively by fire and air. There is also in the body room for the move¬ 
ment of the other elements in it, and therefore ether is also present in it.- 
Gotama has not taken the trouble to refute these doubtful reason¬ 
ings in the above three aphorisms. They are generally refuted by the 
authority of the Veda in the next aphorism. 

u 3 1 \ \ \\ n 

12 
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aRnwU 11 ^ firuti-pi&tiiAn; At, from the authority of the Veda , * cha, 

and. 

229. In virtue of tb-e authority of scripture too. 

That our body is earthy is proved by our scripture. In the section 
on “ Dissolution into the primordial matter,” there are such texts as : 
May the eye be absorbed into the sun, may the body be absorbed into the 
earth, etc. The sun is evidently the source of the eye and the earth of 
the body. 

* 1 X » ^ « 

krisnasare, the eyeball ; sla sati, there being ; 
upalambhat, because there is perception (of colour; ; vyatirichya, 

screening,removing ; w cha, and.; upalambhat, because there is 

perception ; samsayah, doubt. 

230 It is doubtful as to whether a sense is material or all- 
pervading because there is perception when there is ( contact with ) 
the eye-ball and there is perception even when the eye-ball is tar off. 

The eye-ball is said by soiuo to be a material ( elemental ) substance 
inasmuch as its function is limited by its contact. A thing is seen 
when it has contact with the eye ball, but it is not seen when the eye-ball 
is not connected. In other words, the eye-ball, like any other material 
substance, exercises its function only in virtue of its contact with things. 
Others hold that the eye-ball is a non-material all-pervading substance 
inasmuch as it can perceive things with which it has not come in 
contact. The eye-ball does not touch the things which it sees from 
a distance. Hence the question arises as to whether the eye-ball is 
a material or an all-pervading substance. 

u 3 \ \ \ \\ « 

mahat anu-grahan&t, because it apprehends both the 
lai go and the small. 

231. It is contended that the eye-ball is not a material substance 
because it can apprehend the great and the small. 

If the eye-ball had been a material substance it could have appre¬ 
hended only those things which coincided with itself in bulk. But we 
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find it can apprehend things oX greater and smaller bulk. So it is 
contended that the eye ball is not a material substance. 

u 31 \ i 39 11 

rasmi-artha-sannikarsa vi&es&t, from a special 
contact of the ocular ray with the object ; tat-grahanam, the 

apprehension of the large and the small. 

232. ( The Naiyayika's reply to the above is that!) it is by the 
contact of the ray that the thi igs great and small are apprehended. 

The Naiy&yikas say that even on the supposition of the eye-ball 
being a material sabstance the apprehension by it of the great and the 
small will not be impossible. Their explanation is that though the eye¬ 
ball itself does nob coincide with things which are greater or smaller in 
bulk, yet the rays issuing from the eye-ball reach the things in their 
entire extent. Hence in spite of the eye-ball being a material substance 
there is no impossibility for it to apprehend^the great and. the small. 

11 31 ^ 1 ^ 11 

fcat-an-upalabdheh) because of its non-perception ; 
a-hetuh, not a cause. 

233_ Contact is not the cause because we do not perceive the 

ray. 

The contact of a ray with a thing is not the cause of apprehension 
of the thing because we perceive no ray issuing from the eye ball. 

•T na, not; wgjrfaronTW anuraiyamAnasya, of that whioh can be 
inferred ; SWISfRU pratyaksatah-, by perception ; an-upalabdhih, 

non-apprehension ; abh&va-hetuh, a mark of non-existence. 

234. That we do not apprehend a thing through perception is 
no proof of non-existence of the thing because we may yet apprehend it 
through inference. 

The ray issuing from the eye is not perceived as it is supersensuons. 
But it is established by inference like the lower half of the earth or (br¬ 
other side of the moon. 

11 \ i \ i 11 
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jfsqyiiqjfifym dravya-gnna-dharma-bhed&t, according to differences 
of the nature of the substance and the attribute ; w cha, and ; BTOfkgftitfT: 
upalabdhi-niyamah, rule of perception. 

235 And perception dependes upon the special character of the 
substance and its qualites. 

A substance unless it possesses magnitude, or a quality unless it 
pe« .-ms obviousness, is not perceived. From the absence of magnitude 
an 1 07 . iou-i c dour tho ray of the eye ball is not perceived- 

n^i^n 

an oka dravy a-sainuvay&t, from combination in more 
than one ••«!»•> ■'"•o, lUpavisisat, from peculiarity, i.e. per* 

ceptible inti mity , of colour , « cha, and; rdpa-upalabdhih, 

perception o! colour. 

230. A colour is perceived only when it abides in many things 
intimately and possesses ob' iousness. 

The sun’s ray is perceived as it possesses an obviousness in respectof 
colour and touch But the ray of the eye-ball is not perceived as it is 
obvious neither in respect of colour nor in respect of touch, 

wrr*T^: w \ \ \ \ w 

tWfiTfor: karma-k&ritah, determined or organised by karma or 
deserts , q cha, and ; indriy&ru\m, of the senses ; $ 55 ; vyftha^, 

order or assemblage , 3^i*/a s 5l: puruga artha-tantrah, subservient to tho 
purposes of the purusa or man 

237. And the senses subservient to the purposes of man have 
been set in order by his deserts. 

The order referred to is as follows :— 

The eye emits ray which does not possess the quality of obviousness 
and cannot consequently burn the thing it touches. Moreover, tad there 
been obviousness in the ray it would have obstructed our vision by stand¬ 
ing as a screen between the eye and the thing. This sort of arrangement 
of the senses was made to enable man to attain his purposes according to 
his merits and demerits. 
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inadhyandiua-ulkA prakAsa-an-upalabtlhi- 
vat, like the non-perception of the light of a meteor at midday ; H^gq^fs^s 
tat-an-upalabdhih, its non-perception. 

238. Some say that the ray of the eye (possesses obviousness of 
colour but it) is not perceived just as the light of a meteor at u.idday is 
not perceived. 

The light of a meteor though possessing obviousness of colour is not 
perceived at midday because it is then overpowered by the light of the 
sun. Similarly, some say, the ray of the eye possesses obviousnesss of 
colour but it is not perceived during the day time on account of its being 
overpowered by the light of the sun. 

rj u ^ \ \ i ii 

W na, no ; r&trau, at night, ufaapi, even, anupalabdheh, 

from its non-perception. 

239. It is, wc reply, not so because even in the night the ray of 
the eye is not perceived. 

Had the ray of the eye possessed obviousness of colour it would have 
been perceived during the night when it cannot be overpowered by the 
light of the sun. As the ray of the eye is not perceived even during the 
night we must conclude that it does not possess obviousness of colour. 

u ^ i \ i n 

*nrsra6T*TTg!t?T*I b&hya-prak&sa-anugrah&t, through conjunction with, 
or co-operation of, external lij;ht; vifaya-upalabdheh, because 

perception of objects (takes place ) ; wwfotsqfwjq: an-abhivyakti-tafc, from 
non-manifestation ; tngqstfin*: an-upalabdhih, non-perception. 

210, The ray of the eye is not perceived in consequence of its 
unobviousness but not on account of its total absence because it reaches 
objects through the aid of external light. 

In the eye there is ray which does not however possess an obvious 
colour. Had the eye possessed no ray it could not have perceived any 
object. Since the eye perceives objects, it possesses ray in it, and since it 
requires the aid of external light (such as the light of the sun) to perceive 
them it follows that the ray does not possess the quality of obviousness. 
This aphorism answers the objection raised in 3-1-35. 
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srfassr -£t ii $ i \ i v\ 11 

wtfifsqtR! abhivyaktau, in case of man'testation ; ^ cha, and ( where 
co-operation of external light is not required ) ; wfavraiqf abhibhav&t, 
because it is overpowered. 

241. And the in isibility of the ray of the eye cannot be due 
to its being overpowered ( by an external light such as the light of the 
sun ) because the overpowering is possible only of a thing which posses¬ 
sed obviousness. 

It is only a thing which possesses obviousness or manifestation that 
can bo overpowered or obscured. But how can we throw a thing into 
obscurity which never possessed manifestation ? We cannot therefore say 
that the ray of the eye is not perceived on account of its having been 
overpowered by an external light. 

II \ \ \ I W II 

naktanehara nayana-ra&mi-darlar.&t, because 
the ray of the eye is seen in the case of prowlers by night , ^ cha, and. 

242. There must be ray in the eye of man as we see it in the 
eye of animals that move about in the night. 

We see that animals wandering by night, such as cats, possess ray 
in their eyes. By this we can conjecture that there is ray in the eye of 
man. 

STITTS H^WH 

apr&pva, without reaching; JJfof grahanam, apprehension ; 

kicha-abhra-patala-sphatika-antarita-upalab- 
dheh, because of perception o! things screened by glass, mica, and 
crystal. 

213. Some say that the eye can perceive a thing even without 
coming in < o ta-t. with it by me ns of its rays just as things screened 
from us by glass, mica, membra e or crystal are seen. 

The objection raised in this aphorism controverts the Ny&ya theory 
of contact. ( in pratyak?a) and seeks to prove that the senses are not 
material substances. 

u ^ i \ i h 
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J5iT!'c!rWTg<T?58^: kudya antarita an-upalabdheh, because of non-per¬ 
ception of what is screened from view by a wall , a-pratisedhajj, 

non-contradiction. 

244. (The foregoing objection is not valid) because we cannot 
perceive what is screened from us by walls. 

The eye cannot really perceive a thing without coming in contact 
with it by means of its rays. For instance, a thing which is screened 
from us by a wall is not perceived by our eyes. 

11 $ i \ i a* 11 

a-pratighaiAt, from non-obstruction ; sanni- 

kar$a-upapattih, establishment of contact. 

245. There is a real contact because there is no actual obstruc¬ 
tion ( caused by glass, mica, membrane or crystal). 

The ray issuing from the eye can reach an external object through 
glass, mica, etc., which are transparent substances. There being no 
obstruction caused by these substances, the eye comes really in contact 
with the external object. 

II 

Aditya-rasraelj, of the sun’s ray ; sphatika-anta- 

re, being screened by a crystal ; t»fij api, even ; jpff* dAhye, towards a 
combustible substance ; ; a-vigh&tat, from non-obstruction. 

246. A ray of the sun is not prevented from reaching a com¬ 
bustible substance though the latter is screened by a crystal. 

This is an example which supports the theory of contact, viz., a ray 
issuing from the eye passes actually through a crystal to an object lying 
beyond it. 

II 3 I ^ IK II 

*f ns, no ; itara-itara-dharma-prasangAt, on account 

of implication of mutual properties. 

247. It is, some say, not so because the character of one pre¬ 
sents itself in the other. 

The objection stands thus :— 

If a ray issuing from the eye can reach an object screened by a 
stal,. why can it not reach another object which is screened by a wall ? 
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According to the objector the property of the crystal presents itself in the 
wall. 

n 3 I \ i » 

kdarSa-udakayoh, in a mirror and in water; 
pras&da sv&bh&vv&t, from natural clearness or transparency ; 
rftpa-upalabdhi-vat. like the perception of colour or form ; tat- 

upalabdhih, its perception. 

24S. In reply vve say that the perception of a thing screened by 
a crystal takes place in the same manner as that of a form in a 
mirror or water owing to the possession of the character of trans¬ 
parency. 

The form of a face is reflected on a mirror because the latter 
possesses transparency. Similarly, a thing is reflected on a crystal inas¬ 
much as the latter is transparent. A wall which does not possess trans¬ 
parency can reflect nothing. It is therefore entirely due to the nature of 
the screens that we can or cannot perceive things through them. 

f-^igmcrTHT n ^ i \ i sft u 

ffSTgfiwrat drista-anurait&nftm, of things seen and inferred ; fsrcluufer- 
niyoga-pratijedha-an-upapattih, inapplicability of injunctions 
and prohibitions, assertions and denials. 

249. It is not possible to impose injunctions and prohibitions 
on facts which are perceived or inferred to be of some fixed character. 

A crystal and a wall are found respectively to be transparent and 
non transparent. It is not possible to alter their character by saying 
“ let the crystal be non-transparent ” and “ let the wall be transparent.” 
Likewise, a ray of the eye in passing to a thing is obstructed by a wall 
but not by a crystal. This is a perceived fact which cannot be altered 
by our words. Hence the theory of contact remains intact. 

fsRRTTOT- 

wr: m i ^ i ^ u 

sth4na-anya-tve, from occupying different places ; 
nhnAtvkt, because of diversity ; *vayavi-n&nA-sthtna- 
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fcvat, from a whole occupying different places; * cha, and; ttw- samSayah, 
doubt. 

250. Since many things occupy many places and since also one 
thing possessing different parts occupies many places, there arises doubt 
as to whether the senses are more than one. 

There is doubt as to whether there are as many senses as there 
are sensuous functions or whether all the functions belong to one sense 
possessing different parts. 

II 3 I X I H 

tvak, skin, touch ; a-vyati rekilt, from its non- 

exclusion. 

251. Some say that the senses are not many as none of them is 
independent of touch (skin). 

The eye, ear, nose and tongue are said to be mere modifications of 
touch ( skin) which pervades them, that is, there is only one sense, via., 
touch (skin), all others being merely its parts. 

* m i ^ t ip n 

»T na, no ; guutf yugapat, simultaneously ;artha-an-npa* 
labdheh, from non-perception of objects. 

252. Touch is not the only sense because objects are not 
perceived simultaneously. 

Had there been only one sense, viz., touch, it Would have in con¬ 
junction with the mind produced the functions of seeing, hearing, smell¬ 
ing, tasting, etc., simultaneously. But we cannot perform different func¬ 
tions at once. This proves that the senses are many : the mind which is 
an atomic substance boing unable to come iit contact With the different 
senses at a time cannot produce different functioda simultaneously. 

5*rqifa>T II ^ I ^ I II 

firnfcPtapf vipratigedh&t, because there is obstraotion ; ^ cha, and ; if 
na, not ; fW tvak, touch ; ek&, only one. 

253. Touch cannot be the only sense prohibiting the function 
of other senses. 

Touch can perceive only those objects which are near (contiguous) 
but it cannot perceive objects which are far off. Aa a fact wo can por- 
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oeive colour and sound from a great distance. This is certainly not the 
function of touch but of some other sense which can reach distant objects. 

if \ i \ i. s* » 

indriya- artha paficha-tv&t, because the objects of the 

senses are five. 

254. Senses are five because there are five objects. 

There are five objects, w, colour, sound, smell ( odour ), taste 
(savour) and touch which are cognised respectively by the eye, ear nose 
tongue and skin. There are therefore five senses corresponding to the’ 
five objects. 

II ^ I \ I || 

* na, no ; tat-artha-balm-tv&t, because their objects are 

many. 

255. Some say that the senses are not five because there are 
more than five objects. 

The objects of sense are said to be many such as good smell bad 
smell, white colour, yellow colour, bitter taste, sweet taste, pungent taste 
warm touch, cold touch, etc. According to the objector there must be 
senses corresponding to all these objects. 

II ^ \ \ { qq || 

gandha-tva adi-a-vyatirek&t, because of the non¬ 
exclusion of the character of smell, etc. • ipvntfat gandha4din&m, of smell, 
etc. ; surface a-prati^edhah, non exclusion. 

256. There is, we reply, no objection because odour (smell), etc. 
are never devoid of the nature of odour (smell), etc. 

Good odour, bad odour, etc. are not different objects of sense but 
they all come under the genua odour. It is the nose alone that cognises 
all sorts of odour—good or bad. Similarly all colours—white, yellow 
blue or green—are cognised by the eye. In fact there are only five 
objects which are cognised by the five senses. 

II ^ I \ I || 

finwinfotar* vi$aya-tva-a-vyatirekAt, because of the non-exclns- 
ion of the character of their being objects of sense; eka-tvam* 

unity, ” ‘ ’ ’ 
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257. Some say that there is only one Bense as the so-called 
different objects of sense are nut devoid of the character of an 
object. 

The objection raised in this aphorism is as follows:— 

The so-called different objects, viz., colour, sound, smell (odour), 
taste (savour) and touch agree with one another in each of them being an 
object of sense. As they, all possess the common characteristic of being 
an object of sense it is much simpler to say that the object of sense 
is only one. If there is only one object of sense, the sense must also 
be one only. 

5R \\^\\\\°\\ 

W na, no, buddhi-lak^ana-adhi^thana- 

gati-4kriti-j&ti-paficha-tvebhyah, because of fivefoldness of the states of 
consciousness which the senses produce, their sites, their movements, 
their shapes and their origins.. 

258. It is, we reply, not so because the senses possess fi ve-fold 
character corresponding to the characters of knowledge, sites, processes, 
forms and materials. 

The senses must be admitted to be five on the following grounds:— 

(а) The characters of knowledge—There are five senses correspon¬ 
ding to the five characters of knowledge, viz., visual, auditory, olfactory, 
gustatory and tactual. 

(б) The sites—The senses are five on account of the various sites 
they occupy. The visual sense rests on the eyeball, the auditory sense 
on the ear-hole, the olfactory sense on the nose, the gustatory sense on the 
tongue, while the tactual sense occupies the whole body. 

(c) The processes—There are five senses involving five different 
processes, e. g., the visual sense apprehends a colour by approaching 
it through the (ocular) ray while the tactual sense apprehends an object 
which is in association with the body, and so on. 

( d ) The forms—The senses are of different forms,, e.g., the eye 
partakes of the nature of a blue ball, aud the ear is not different from 
Bther, etc. 

(e) The materials—.The senses are made op of different materials : 
the eye is fiery, the ear is ethereal, the nose is earthy, the tongue is watery, 
and the skin (touch) is airy. 
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M i ^ W « 

bhuta-guna viSesa-upaliibdhe^, on account of the 
perception of the specific attributes of the elements • ar^ifWT^ tad&tmyam, 
identity, 

259. The senses nre essentially identical with the elements in 
consequence of the possession of their special qualities. 

The five senses, viz., the eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin ( touch ), 
are essentially identical with the five elements, viz., fire, ether, earth, 
water and air, whose special qualities, viz., colour, sound, smell (odour), 
savour (taste) and tangibility, are exhibited by them. 

HWRIWPRq»|fl*^Prtgandha-ra9a-rfipa*8paisa SabdUn&tn, of smell, taste, 
form, touch, and sound ; wfafalTt sparia-paryantfih, those ending with 
touch ; prithivy&h, of the earth. 

200. Of odour ( smell), savour ( taste ), colour, tangibility 
( touch ) and sound those ending with tangibility belong to earth. 

Stq^lilart^m ap-tejo-v&yun&m, of water, fire and air ; pfir- 

vam pftrvam, each preceding one; SUjUg apohya, discarding; 

&k&6asya. of ether ; uttarah, the last. 

201. Rejecting each preceding one in succession they belong 
respectively to water, fire and air ; the last (sound) belongs to ether. 

The earth possesses four qualities, viz., odour (smell), savour (taste), 
colour and tangibility. In water there are three qualities, viz., savour, 
colour and tangibilityj'colour and tangibility are known to be the qualities 
of fire while tangibility and sound belong respectively to air and ether. 

rf II 3 I \ I II 

W na, no ; RSfJ’OTg’Rt*'?s sarva-guna-an-upalabdheh, an account of 
the non-perception of all the attributes. 

202. An objector says that it is not so because an element is 
not apparently found to possess more than one quality. 

The substance of the objection is that the earth does not possess 
four qualities but only one quality, viz., odour (smell) which is apprehended 
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by the nose.* Water does not possess three qualities but possesses only 
one quality, viz., savour ( taste ) which is apprehended by the tongue. 
Similarly the other elements do, each of them, possess only one quality. 

11 ^ i \ i u 

tlfcsdbst eka-eka-Syena, one to one ; nttara-uttara- 

guna-sadbh&v&t, because of the existence of the attributes in each succeed¬ 
ing one ; uttar&nam, in the succeeding ones ; tat-an- 

upa-labdhih, non-perception thereof. 

263. The objector further says that the qualities belong to the 
elements, one to one, in their respective order so that there is non-per¬ 
ception of other qualities in them. 

The substance of the objection is this :— 

Odour (smell) is the only quality of the earth. Consequently the 
other three qualities, viz., savour (taste), colour and tangibility, alleged to 
belong to the earth, are not found in it. Savour (taste) is the only quality 
of water, hence the other two qualities, viz., colour and tangibility alleged 
to belong to water, are not found in it. Colour is the only quality of fire, 
and henco the other quality, viz., tangibility alleged to belong to fire, is 
not found in it. Tangibility is of course the quality of air and sound 
of ether. 

H ^ I ^ I \\ U 

fWE* vigtam, covered, interpenetrated ; fa hi, for ; wqf aparam, one ; 

aparena, by another. 

264. Of the elements one is, according to the objector* often 
interpenetrated by others. 

The objection is explained as follows: 

The earth is often interpenetrated by water, fire and air and is 
consequently found to possess savour (taste), colour and tangibility besides 
odour (smell). Similar is the ease with water, etc. 

* qi^r^nft: u $ i \ \ n 

«T na, no ; p&rtbiva-ftpyayoh, of the earthy and the watery, 

of the terrene and aqueous ; pratyakga-tv&t, because of being 

perceptible. 
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265. It is, we reply, not so because there is visual perception of 
the earthy and t e u atery. 

The Naiyayikas meet the foregoing objections by saying that the 
earth really possesses four qualities, water three, fire two, air one, 
and ether one. H«d the earth possessed only odour ( smell ) and the 
water only savour (taste) then it would have been impossible for us 
to see the earthy and watery things. We are competent to see only 
those things which possess colour, and if the earth and water had 
not possessed colour how could we have seen them ? Since we can 
see the earthy and the watery it follows that they possess colour. If you 
say that earth and water are visible because they are mixed with 
the fiery things which possess colour, why then the air and ether are 
also not visible ? There is no rule that it is only the earth and water 
that can be mixed with fiery things but that the air and ether cannot be 
so mixed. Proceeding in this way we find that the earth, etc. do not. 
each possess only one quality. 

II \ \ \\ tt 

pfirva-purva gnna-utkars&t, owing to the predominance 
of each preceding attribute ; UW?5r*Jf«f tat-tat-pradh&nam, each is predomi¬ 
nant attribute of each corresponding element. 

266. Owing to the predominance of one quality in an element, 
a sense is characterised by the quality which pre-dominates in its corres¬ 
ponding element. 

The nose is characterised by odour (smell) which predominates in 
its corresponding element the earth ; the tongue is characterised by 
savour (taste) which predominates in its corresponding element the water; 
the eye is characterised by colour which predominates in its corrrespond- 
ing element the fire ; the skin (touch) is characterised by tangibility 
which abides in its coiresponding element, the air while the ear is 
characterised by sound which is the special quality of its corresponding 
element the ether. 

u ^ i \ i it 

tat- vyavasthfinam, distribution thereof;g tu, however; 
bh&yastv&t, according to their fitness. 

207. A sense as distinguished from its corresponding element is 
determined by its fineness. 
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A sense (eg , the nose) which is the fine part of an element (e.g., the 
earth) is able to perceive a special object (e.g , odour) owing to the 
act-force (aamsk&ra, karma) of the person possessing the sense. A sense 
cannot perceive more than one object because it possesses the predo¬ 
minant quality of an element, e g., the nose possesses only odour which is 
the predominant quality of the earth, the tongue the savour of water, oh* 
eye the colour of fire, and so on. 

M I X I II 

sagun&n&m, of those attended with attributes ; 
indriya-bfc&v&t, being themselves the senses. 

268. A sense is really called as such when it is, attended by 
its quality. 

Some may say why a sense ( the nose for instance ) cannot perceive 
its own quality (odour). The reply is that a sense consists of an element 
endowed with its quality. It is only when a senseis attended by the quality 
that it can see an object. Now in perceiving an object the sense is 
attended by the quality but in perceiving its own quality it is not so at¬ 
tended. Consequently a sense cannot perceive its own quality. 


II * I \ I \\ 

tN tena, by that; qq eva, alone ; WEU tasya, its ; wpfunq a-grahan&t, 
on account of non-apprehension ; w oha, and. 


269. Moreover an object is never perceived by itself. 

An eye can see an external object but it cannot see itself. Oh the 
same principle a sense cannot perceive its own quality. 


ii ^ i \ i ^ n 

* na, no ; Sabda-gujja-upalabdheh, because of perception 

of the attribute of sound. 


270, It is, some say, not so because the quality of sound is 
perceived by the ear. 

Ihe objection stands thus:— 

It is not true that a sense cannot perceive its own quality. The ear, 
for instance, can perceive sound which is its own quality. 

II ^ I \ III 
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trjTOfs'if: tat-upalabdhih, its perception ; itara- 

itara-dravya-guna* vaidharmy&t, from difference from the attribute of 
every other substauce. 

271. The perception of sound furnishes a contrast to that of 
other qualities and their corresponding substrata. 

The nose, tongue, eye and skin can respectively smell earth, taste 
water, see colour and touch air only when they are attended by their 
own qualities, viz, odour (smell), savour (taste), colour and tangibility. 
But an ear when it hears sound is not attended by any quality. In fact 
the ear is identical with the ether and hears sound by itself. By indirect 
inference we can prove that sound is the special quality of the ether : 
odour is the predominant quality of the earth, savour of water, colour of 
the eye, and tangibility of the skin (touch): sound must therefore be the 
quality of the remaining element, viz., the ether. 
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*bcn?: ii \ \ ^ \ \ 11 

karma-&kAia-sftdharmykt, owing to its resemblance to 
action and ether ; ?f*W: sam$ayah, doubt. 

272. Since the intellect resembles both aotion and ether there is 
doubt as to whether it is transitory or permanent. 

Inasmuch as the intellect bears likeness to both action and ether 
in respect of intangibility, there arises the question whether it is transi¬ 
tory like an action or permanent like the ether. We find in the intellect 
the function of origination and decay which marks transitory things as 
well as the function of recognition which marks permanent things. “ I 
knew the tree,” “ I know it ” and “ 1 shall know it ”—these are expres¬ 
sions which involving the ideas of origination and decay indicate oar 
knowledge to be transitory. “ I who knew the tree yesterday am knowing 
it again today ”—this is an expression which involving tho idea of 
continuity indicates our knowledge to be permanent. Hence there is 
doubt as to whether the intellect which exhibits both kinds of knowledge 
is really transitory or permanent. 

|| \ ^ l ^ || 

fireWcWfaSFlHHf visaya-pratyabhijMnfct, because of recognition of 
objects. 

273. Some say that the intellect is permanent because there is 
recognition of objects. 

The S&mkhyas maintain the permanency of the intellect on the gronnd 
of its oapacity for the recognition of objects. A thing which was known 
before is known again now—this sort of knowledge is called recognition. 
It is possible only if knowledge which existed in the past continues also 
at the present, that is, if knowledge is persistent or permanent. Recogni¬ 
tion would have been impossible if knowledge had been transitory. Hence 
the S&mkhyas conclude that the intellect which recognises objects ia 
permanent. 

It 3 I ^ I 3 tl 

B&dhya-sama-tvfct, because the proof i> the same as the 
thing to be proved ; erfo a-hetah, no mark. 

M 
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274. The foregoing reason is nbt, we say, valid inasmuch as it 
requires proof like the very subject in dispute.. 

Whether the intellect is permanent or not—this is the subject 
in dispute. The SArakhyas affirm that it ia permanent and the reason 
adduced by them is that it can recognise objects. The Naiy&yikas dispute 
not only the conclusion of the S&tnkhyas but also their reason. They 
say that the intellect does not recognise objects butbt is the soul that does 
so. Knowledge cannot be attributed to an unconscious instrument, the 
intellect, but it must be admitted to be a quality of a conscious agent, 
the soul. If knowledge is not a quality of the soul, what else can be its 
quality ? How is the soul to be defined ? There is therefore no proof as 
to the validity of the reason, viz., that the intellect recognises objects. 

h u $ \ ^ \ ? u 

«T na, no ; yugapat, simultaneously; WTfnmj a-grahan&t, because 
of non perception. 

275. Knowledge is neither a mode of the permanent intellect 
nor identical with it because various sorts of knowledge do not occur 
simultaneously. 

The Skmkhyas affirm that knowledge is a mode of the permanent 
intellect from which it is not different. Knowledge, according to them, 
is nothing but the permanent intelleot modified in the shape of an objeot 
whioh is reflected on it through the senses. The Naiy&yikas oppose this 
view by saying that if knowledge as a mode of the permanent intellect is 
not different from it, then we must admit various sorts of knowledge to be 
permanent. But as a fact various sorts of knowledge are not perma¬ 
nent, that is,we cannot receive various sorts of knowledge simultaneously. 
Hence knowledge is not identical with the permanent intellect. 

^ u ^ i ^ \ v* 

a-pratyabhijn&ne, during non-recognition ; * oha, and ; 
vin&sa-prasangah, implication of destruction. 

276. And in the cessation of recognition there arises the conting¬ 
ency of cessation of the intellect. 

If knowledge as a mode of the intellect is not different from it, then 
the cessation of recognition whioh is a kind of knowledge should be 
followed by the cessation of the intellect. This will upset the conclusion 
6f the S&mkhyas thait ths intellect is perthahent. Hence knowledge is not 
identical with the intellect. 
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11 ^ i ^ i ^ n 

krama vfitti-tvkt, owing to its operation being success¬ 
ive ; wgnqe* a-yugapat, non-simultaneous ; gftyq grahanam, reception, 
apprehension. 

277. The reception of different sorts of knowledge is non- 
simultaneous owing, accordiug to us, to our mind coming in contact 
with different sen es in succession. 

The Naiy&yikassay that if knowledge as a mode of the permanent 
intellect had been identical with it, then there would- have been neither a 
variety of knowledge nor origination and cessation of it. The difierent 
sorts of knowledge do not occur simultaneously because they are produoed, 
according to the Naiykyikas, by the mind-which is atomic in dimension 
coming in contact with the senses in due succession. 

snrwfuSJPrf a-pratyabhijn&nam, non-recognition; ^cha, and, f^rrsaT- 
visaya-antara-vyksangkt, due to occupation with another object. 

278. The recognition ( or knowledge ) of an object cannot take 
place when the mind is drawn away by another object. 

We cannot hear a sound- by our ear when the mind, conjoined with 
the eye is d'rawn away by a colour- This shows that knowledge is 
different from the intellect, and that the mind which is atimic in dimen¬ 
sion serves as an instrument for the production of knowledge. 

*1 JTrWimrl II ^ I ^ I * It 

sf na, no ; gati-abhAv&t, because of absence of motion. 

279. The intellect cannot be conjoined with the senses in 
succession because there is no motion in it. 

The mind which, according to the Naiy&yikas, is atomic in dimension 
can move from one sense-organ to another in succession to produce 
different kinds of knowledge. This is impossible in the case of the 
intellect which, according to the S&rakbyas, is not only permanent but 
also all-pervading and as such cannot change its place, that is, does not 
possess the tendency to- be conjoined with the different eeDse-organs in 
succession. In fact there is only one internal sense called the«mind, th» 
other two so-called internal senses— intellect (. Buddhi ). and self-conceit’. 
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(Ahamk&ra)—being superfluous. It is not all-pervading, and knowledge 
is not its mode. Knowledge classified as visnal, olfactory, etc. is of 
different kinds which belong to the soul. 

sphatika-anyatva-abhim&na-vat, like conceit that 
a crystal is other than what it is ; tat-anya-tva-abhim&nah, 

the conceit of its being other than what it is. 

280. A conceit of difference is said to arise in the intellect in 
the same way as the appearance of difference in a crystal. 

As a single crystal appears to assume the different colours of different 

objects which are reflected on it, so the intellect though one appears, 
according to the S&mkhya, to be modified into different sorts of knowledge 
under the influence of different objects reflected on it through the senses. 

sphatike, in the case of a crystal ; srfq api, even • 
apara-apara-ntpatteh, of diverse manifestations one after another ; tfTftlN;- 
k^anika tv&t, being momentary ■ vyaktin&m, of the indivi¬ 

dual maifestations ;*%» a-hetuh, no mark. 

281. It is said to he absurd even in the case of a crystal being 
replaced by newer and newer ones which grow up owing to all indivi¬ 
duals being momentary. 

The S&mkhya says that as a crystal seems to be modified by the 
colours which are reflected on it, so the intellect seems to be modified by 
the objects which are reflected on it through the senses. In reality there 
is, according to the S&mkhya, neither any modification of the crystal 
nor that of the intellect. This theory has in the preceding aphorism 
been controverted by the Naiy&yikas and is in the present aphorism 
opposed by the Buddhists. According to the iatter all things, including 
even our body, are momentary. A thing which exists at the present 
moment grows up into another thing at the next moment so that there 
is no wonder that in the course of moments there should grow up crystals 
of different oolours or intellects of different modes. Hence the conclusion 
of the S&mkhyas that a crystal remains unaltered is, according to the 
Bnddhista, untenable. 

« \ i ^ i \\ « 
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niyama-hetu-abhAvAt, owing to the absence of any 
reason for the rule ( of growth and decay ) ; yathA darSanam, 

exactly as seen ; WtwrafT abbyanujfiA, assent. 

282. Owing to the absence of any absolute rule we shall give 
our assent according to the nature of each occurrence. 

It is not true that in every case there are at each moment newer 
growths. Our body no doubt undergoes increase and decrease but a 
piece of stone or a crystal does not, so that the doctrine of growth applies 
to the first case but not to the second. Hence there is no general rule 
that a thing at the lapse of a moment should be replaced by another thing 
which grows up in its place. * 

M t ^ i ^ u 

•I na, no ; j utpatti-viniisakArana-upalabdheh, 

because of the perception of the cause of production and destruction. 

283. There is no absence of link as we perceive the cause of 
growth and decay. 

The growth of a thing is the increase of its parts while the decay 
is the decrease of them An ant-hill gradually increases in dimension 
before it attains its full growth while a pot decreases in dimension before 
it reaches its final decay. We never find an instance in which a thing 
decays without leaving any connecting link for another thing which 
grows in its place. There is in fact no linkless growth or linkless decay. 

M 1 ^ I 33 ti 

kfira-vin&So, in the case of the destruction of milk ; SUWJRT- 
k&rana-anupalabdhi-vat, like the non-perception of the cause; 

dadhi-utpatti-vat, like the production of curd ; sr oha, and • 
tat-utpattilj, its production. 

28 h. The growth of newer crystals in the place of an old one is 
comparable, according to some, to the growth of curd in the place of 
milk the cause of whose decay is not perceived. 

The Buddhist says that there are things which grow and decay 
without the gradual increase aud decrease of their parts. Of such things 
we do not find the cause of the first growth ( origination ) and the last 
decay (cessation), that is, there is no link between the thing which ceases 
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and another thing which grows in its palce. The milk, for instance, 
ceases without leaving any connecting link for the curd which grows in 
its place. Similarly new crystals grow to take the place of an old one 
which decays without leaving any mark. The crystal which exists at 
the present moment is not the same one that existed at the previous 
moment. There is no connection whatsoever between them. 

ii \ i ^ i n 

liftoatah, from the mark ; ijf’nra grahanilt, from perception ; sf 
na, not ; an-upalabdhih, non-perception. 

285. There is no non-perception of the cause of final decay as 
it is cognisable by its mark. 

The Naiyityikas say that it is not true that we do not perceive the 
final decay of the milk which is the cause of the first growth of the curd. 
The mark attending the final decay of milk ( that is, the disappearance 
of sweet flavour ) is the cause of the destruction of the milk, and that 
attending the first growth of curd (that is, the appearance of acid flavour) 
is the cause of its production. So through the mark we really perceive 
the cause of decay of milk and growth of curd. But there is no such 
mark perceptible in the case of a crystal which at the lapse of a moment 
is said to be replaced by another crystal of a different character. 

* m i ^ i u 

W na, not ; <TOH: payasah, of milk ; parin&raa- 

guna antara-pr&durbh&v&t, owing to the appearance or evolution of a 
different attribute or quality in virtue of transformation, 

286. There is, it is alleged, no destruction of the milk but only 
a change of its quality. 

The S&mkhya says that the milk as a substance is not destroy¬ 
ed to produce another substance called curd. In reality a quality of 
the m lk, viz sweet flavour, is changed into another quality, viz., acid 
flavour. 

II \ I ^ I ^ l» 

vyuha-antar&t, from one set ( of causes ) ; 
dravya-antara-utpatti-darsanam, observation of the production of another 
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substance ;J33r*3f3t9: pfirva-dravya-nivritteh, of the cessation of the 
previous substance , anum&nam, inference. 

287. Seeing that a thing grows from another thing whose parts 
are disjoined, we infer that the latter thing is destroyed. 

Seeing that a thing grows after the component parts of another 
thing have been disjoined, we infer that the latter thing has really been 
destroyed The curd, for instance, is not produced until the component 
parts of the milk have been destroyed. This shows that the growth of 
curd follows the decay of milk. 

u ^ i ^ i h 

kvachit, in some cases ; : vin&Sa-k4rana-an- 

upalabdheh, from the non-perception of the cause of destruction ; 
kva chit, in some cases ; w cha, and ; upalabdheh, from perception; 

an-eka-antah, not-one-ended, uncertain. 

288. There will be an uncertainty of conclusion on the assum¬ 
ption that the cause of destruction is perceived in some cases and not 
perceived in others. 

In the case of a jar being produced out of a piece of clay yon say 
you perceive the cause of destruction of the day and production of the 
jar, but in the case of the curd growing out of milk yon say that you do 
not perceive the cause of destruction of the milk and production of the curd. 
This sort of perception in certain cases and non-perception in others will 
lead to an uncertainty of conclusion. As a fact in every case there is 
perception of the cause of destruction. Milk, for instance, is destroyed 
when there is the contact of an acid substance. 

II || 

3 na, not ; sfqfc indrjya-arthayoh, of the sense and of theobjeot; 

tat-vinfUe, on their destruction ; sift api, also ; 91*114971313 jfi&na* 
avasth&n&t, from the continuance of cognition. 

289. Knowledge belongs neither to the sense nor to the object 

because it continues even on the destruction thereof. <■ 

If knowledge had been & quality of the sense, it could not continue 
after the sense had been destroyed. But knowledge in the form of memory 
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is found actually to abide even after the sense has perished. Henoe the 
sense is not the abode of knowledge. Similarly it may be proved that 
knowledge does not abide in the object. 

u ^ \ ^ \ \< n 

yugapat, simultaneously ; jfieya-an-upalabdheh, from 

the non-perception of the knowables ; V oba, and ; «T na, not ; WTO: mans- 
saty, °f the mind. 

290, It does not also belong to the mind the existence of which 
is inferred from the knowables not being perceived simultaneously. 

As two or more things cannot be known (perceived) simultaneously, 
it is to be concluded that the mind which is an instrument of our know¬ 
ledge is atomic in dimension. If we supposed this mind to be the abode 
of knowledge we could not call it an instrument in the acquisition of the 
same ; and knowledge as a quality of an atom would in that case be¬ 
come imperceptible. An atomic mind as the abode of our knowledge 
would stand moreover in the way of a yogi perceiving many things simul¬ 
taneously through many sensuous bodies formed by his magioal power. 

im ^ I ^ II 

SRf tat, it, the objection ; sTT?rrg<31?t &nma-guna-tve, were (cognition) 
an attribute of the soul ; wf»t api, also ; tulyam, the same. 

291. Even if knowledge were a quality of the soul it would, says 
some one, give rise to similar absurdities.. 

The objection stands thus:—If the soul which is all-pervading 
were the abode of knowledge, there would be the simultaneous perceptions 
of many things in virtue of different sense-organs coming in contact with 
the soul simultaneously. But two or more things are never perceived 
simultaneously : the soul cannot therefore be the abode of knowledge, 
that is, knowledge oannot be a quality of the soul. 

indriyaih, with the senses ; WTO manasah, of the mind ; 
wfimfWTTOI saunikar$a-abhkv&t, owing to absence of oontaot or connec¬ 
tion j tat-an-utpattih, non-production of simultaneous cognitions. 

292. There is, we reply, non-production of simultaneous cognitions 
on account of the absence of contact of the mind with many sense- 
organs at a time.. 
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The Naiykyikas say that the soul cannot perceive an object unless 
the latter comes in contact with a sense which is conjoined with the 
mind. Though many objects can come in proximity with their corres¬ 
ponding senses simultaneously, the mind which is atomic in dimension 
can come in conjunction with only one sense at a time. Hence two or 
more tilings are not perceived simultaneously although the soul which 
perceives them is all-pervading. 

*T na, no ; 3r?qf%3ircsiT*n^TT<I utpatti-k&rana-an-apadeS&t, owing to 
non-prodication of cause of production. 

293 This is held by some to be uutenable as there is no ground 
for the production of knowledge. 

The objection stands thus:—It has been argued by the Naiyayikas 
that there is absence of production of simultaneous cognitions on account 
of the lack of contact of the senses with the mind. An opponent takes 
exception to the word “ production ” and says that knowledge cannot be 
said to be produced if it is regarded as a quality of the soul which is 
eternal. 

fsRWWWTjj’IWSVTi vin&Sak-arana-an-npalabdheh, owing to non-per¬ 
ception of the cause of destruction ; ^ oha, and ; avasth&ne, 

in the case of the existence ( of cognition iD the soul ) , : 

tat-nitya-tva-prasangnh, implication of its eternality. 

294. If knowledge is supposed to abide in the soul there is the 
contingency of its being eternal as there is perceived no cause of its 
destruction. 

Knowledge can never be destroyed if it is supposed to be a quality 
of the soul. A quality may be destroyed in two ways—(1) either by the 
destruction of its abode, or (2) by the production of an opposite quality in 
its place. In the case of knowledge neither of tuese is possible as the 
soul which is its abode is eternal and as we find no opposite quality taking 
its place. Hence it follows that if knowledge is a quality of the soul it is 
eternal. But as knowledge is not eternal it is not a quality of the soul. 

g*T^lf|?TR7: 

a-nitya-tva-grah&t, from the observation of non- 

15 
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eternality ; buddheh, of cognition ; buddhi-antarAt, from 

enother cognition; ftRTW vrn4§ah, destruction; 6abda-vat, as in 

the case of sound. 

295. Cognitions being found to be non-eternal there is, we reply, 
destruction of one cognition by another like that of a sound. 

We realize that cognition ( knowledge ) is not eternal when we 
observe that at one time there arises in us a certain kind of cognition 
(knowledge) and’at the next time that cognition ( knowledge ) vanishes 
giving rise to another kind of cognition (knowledge). It has been asked 
how cognitions undergo destruction. Our reply is that one cognition 
vanishes as soon as it is replaced by another cognition which is opposed 
to it just as a sound-wave is destroyed by another sound-wave which takes 
its place. 

q^rqPrr: w \ i ^ 1 ^ n 

jn&na-8amaveta-&tma-pradesa-samiikarBAt, 
from contact with a certain part of the soul in which cognition (in the 
form of impression) inheres; JTJHT: manasah of the mind; IW: smriti- 
ntpatteh, because of the production of recollection; * na, r.ot ; grPTCf 
yugapat, simultaneous ; utpafctih, production. 

296. Since recollection (memory) is produced, according to some, 
by the conjunction of the mind with a certain part of the soul in which 
knowledge (impression) inheres, there is no simultaneous production of 
many recollections. 

If knowledge be a quality of the soul there is the possibility of many 
recollections being produced simultaneously inasmuch as the many 
impressions deposited in our soul by our past perceptions are liable at once 
to be revived and developed into recollections by the mind whose contact 
with the soul always remains constant. Some say that there is no such 
possibility of simultaneousneBs because recollections are produced, accor¬ 
ding to them, by the imnd coming in contact with particular parts of the 
soul in which particular impressions inhere. As the mind oannot come in 
contact with all parts of the soul simultaneously, the many impressions 
deposited in different parts of the soul are not revived and developed into 
recollections at once. 

u \ \ ^ \ ^ « 
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<ina, not; antah-Sarira-vritti-tv&t, because it has 

its operation within the body ; mg: manasah, of the mind. 

297. This is, we reply, not so because it is within the body that 
the mind has its function. 

It Has been said in the preceding aphorism that recollections are 
produced by the mind coming in due order in conjunction with particular 
parts of the soul in which impressions inhere. This is, according to the 
Naiy&yikas, untenable because the mind cannot come in conjunction with 
the soul except in the body, and if the conjunction takes place in the body 
then there remains the possibility of simultaneous recollections. 

u 3 1 ^ 1 ^ 11 

8&dhya-tv3t, because it is the thing to be established; 
a-hetuh, not a mark. 

298. This is, some say, no reason because it requires to be 
proved. 

The Naiy&yikas say that the mind comes in conjunction with the 
soul only within the limit of the body. Some oppose this by saying that 
until they receive sufficient proof they cannot admit that the conjunc¬ 
tion takes place only in the body. 

WTH: smaratnh', of the person recollecting ; &arlra- 

dh&rana-upapatteh, because of the fact of his sustaining the body ; 
Wtfa'IW. a-pratisedhah, non-contradiction. 

299. It is, we reply, not unreasonable because a person is found 
to sustain his body even while he performs an act of recollection. 

If we suppose that a recollection is produced by the mind coming in 
conjunction with a particular part of the soul outside the body, we cannot 
account for the body being sustained during the time when the recollec¬ 
tion is performed. The body in order that it may be sustained requires 
an effort which is supplied by the mind coming in conjunction with the 
soul. Now the effort which arises from the conjunction is of two kinds, 
viz., (1) the effort for sustaining, and (2) that for impelling (setting in 
motion). The body will be devoid of the first kind of effort if we suppose 
the mind to wander away from it for conjunction with the soul. 
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•I na, no; <M[ tat, this •, BTT.ijnfffasint asu-gati-tvat, owing to Bwiftness; 
JTHff: manasah, of the mind 

.300. This is, some say, not so because the mind moves 
swiftly. 

Some meet the objection raised in the preceding aphorism by saying 
that the mind while producing a recollection by its conjunction with the 
soul outside the body can, on account of its swift motion, come back at 
once to the body to produce the effort required for the sustenance of the 
same. 

* II 31^0 II 

•T na, no; smarana-kala-aniyam/it, as there is no rule 

as to the time of recollection. 

.301. It is, we reply, not so because there is no fixed rule as to 
the duration of recollection. 

J he Naiyiiyikas oppose the view expressed in the foregoing aphorism 
on the ground that the mind, if it is to be conjoined with the soul outside 
tho body, may take a pretty long time to produce a recollection there, 
so that it may not come back to the body with sufficient quickness to 
produce tho effort required for the sustenance of it. 

^ II II 

WPR HTirogsSTSRnfa: .iitina-prerana-yat-richehha jna-ta-bhih, in virtue 
of a direction of the soul, spontaneity or chance, and the characteristic 
of its being the knower, w cha, and; W na, no; tfjRuRuffa 1 : aamyoga' 
visesah, particular conjunction. 

.302. There is no peculiar conjunct ion of the soul with the mind 
either in virtue of ibe former sending the latter in search of what it 
wishes to recollect or through the latter being congnizant of what is to 
be recollected or through arbitrariness. 

If we suppose the soul to send the mind to recollect a particular 
thing we encounter tho absurdity of admitting that the soul already 
possesses the mommy "i vvhat it is going to recollect If on the other 
hand wo suppose the mind to move out of its own accord for a particular 
recollection, we shall have to assume that the mind is the knower but in 
reality it is not so. We cannot even hold that the mind comes in 
conjunction with the soul .» bitrarily for in that case there will remain 
no order then as to the occurrence of the objeots of recolleotion. 
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WTrWBnTO? vy&sakta-manasah, of a man whose mind is absorbed in 
something else ; >ITS[W1^«T p&da vyathanena, by the hurting of his foot; 

somyoga-vise?ena, with the particular conjunction; 
sam&nam, similar. 

303. This is, some say, parallel to the particular conjunction 
which occurs in a man who while rapt in mind hurts his loot. 

If a man while looking eagerly at dancing hurts his foot with a 
thorn, he feels pain because his mind comes instantly in conjunction 
with his soul at the foot which has been hurt. Similarly the peculiar 
conjunction referred to in the foregoing aphorism takes place, according 
to some, through the mind being cognizant of what is to be recollected- 

pranidhftna-lihga.&di-jfi&n&n&m, of concentration 
and cognition of the marks, etc ; ftyugapat bh&v&t, owing to 

non-simultaneousness ; wguqrf a-yugapat., non-simultaneous ; 
smaranam, recollection. 

304. Recollections are < not simultaneous owing to the non-, 
simultaneousness of the efforts of attention, operations of stimuli, 
etc. 

A recollection is produced by the mind coming in conjunction with 
the soul in which impressions inhere. The product ; on of recollection 
also presupposes efforts of attention, operations of stimuli, etc. As thesp 
do not occur simultaneously there is no simultaneonsness of recollections. 

|| t I ^ I II 

SR* jfiasya, of the knower ; ichchh&-dve?a-nimitta- 

tv4t, because of their being caused by desire and aversion ; 
&rambha-nivrittyoh, of action and inaction. 

305. Desire and aversion belong to the soul inasmuch as 

they are the causes of its doing an act or forbearing from doing 
the same. ° 

The S&mkhyas say that knowledge is a quality of the soul fPurusa) 
while desire, aversion, volition, pleasure and pain are the qualities of 
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the internal sense (the mind). This is, according to the Naiyftyikas, 
nnreasonable because a person does an act or forbear from doing it on 
account of a certain desire for or aversion against the same The desire 
and aversion again are caused by the knowledge of pleasure and pain 
respectively. Hence it is established that knowledge, desire, aversion, 
volition, pleasure and pain have all of them a single abode, that is, 
they are the qualities of a single substance called the soul. 

u^twr 

tat-lihga-tvat, because they are their marks ; 
icbchbA dvesayoh, of desire and aversion; glfV’tm'g parthiva-adyesu, 
in respect of the terrene, etc ; a-prati§edhah non-obstruction. 

300. It cannot, some say, be denied that desire and aversion 
belong to the body inasmuch as they are indicated by activity and 
forbearance from activity. 

The ChArv&kas say that activity and forbearance from activity are 
the marks respectively of desire and aversion which again are the effects 
of knowledge. Now the body which is made of earth, etc. is the abode 
(field) of activity and forbearance from activity. Hence it is also the 
abode of knowledge, desire, aversion, etc. 

II 3 I ^ l ^ II 

parasu-Adigu, in the axe, etc; &rambha- 

nivritti-darsanat, from the observation of action and inaction. 

307. This is, we reply, unreasonable because activity and for¬ 
bearance from activity are found in the axes and the like. 

Just as an axe, which is found sometimes to split a tree and at 
other times not to split it, is not a receptacle of knowledge, desire and 
aversion, so the body which is made of earth, etc. is not an abode of 
knowledge, etc., though we may find activity and forbearance from 
activity in it. 

a u ^ i ^ » 

niyama-aniyamau, regularity and irregularity ; g tu, 
but ; tat visesakau, their distinguishing marks. 

308. The regularity and irregularity of possession demarcate 
the soul and matter. 
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A material thing is by nature inactive but becomes endowed w th 
activity when it is moved by a conscious agent. There is no such irregu¬ 
larity or uncertainty as to the possession of activity, etc. by the soul. 
Knowledge, desire, aversion, etc. abide in the soul through an intimate 
connection, while these belong to matter through a mediate connection. 
We cannot account for the function of recognition, etc. if we assume 
knowledge to abide in the material atoms a conglomeration of which 
forms the body. Those who suppose the body to be the seat of know¬ 
ledge cannot admit the efficacy of deserts and can oSer no consolation 
to sufferers. 

* mm 

yathokta-hetn-tv&t, for the reasons already given ; 
<irca*S<ntT p&ratantry&t, from subserviency; V$WT*wr>Ti?T3[ a-krita-abhya- 
gam&t, from usurpation of the unearned ; V cha, and; ana, not; 
manasah, of the mind. 

309. The mind is not the seat of knowledge on account of 
reasons already given, on account of its being subject to an agent and 
owing to its incapacity to reap the fruits of another's deeds. 

The mind cannot be the seat of knowledge because it has already 
been shown in aphorism I. 1. 10 that desire, aversion, volition, pleasure 
and pain are the marks of the soul. Had the mind been the abode of 
knowledge it could have come in contact with the objects of sense inde¬ 
pendent of any agent. Since it cannot do so it is to be admitted to be a 
material thing serving the purpose of an instrument in the acquisition 
of knowledge. If you say that the mind itsolf is the agent you will have 
to admit that it is not an atom but possessed of magnitude like thesonl so 
that it can apprehend knowledge, etc. which are its qualities. In order 
to avoid the simultaneousness of many perceptions it will further be 
necessary to assume an internal sense of an atomic dimension like the 
mind as we understand it. These assumptions will lead you to accept in 
some shape the tenets of the Naiy&yikas. On the supposition of the mind 
(or body) being the seat of knowledge and consequently of merits and 
demerits, it will be possible for work done by a person not to produce 
its effects on him after death and it may even necessitate a person to 
■nffer for work not done by him. Hence the mind is not the seat of 
knowledge, desire, aversion, volition, pleasure and pain. 

II \ I ^ I ^ II 
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pariiesat, by exhaustion ; JfihtRfijrqqw: yatha ukta-heta-npa- 
pat.teh, from the operation of the reasons already given ; W eha, and. 

310, Knowledge, etc. must be admitted to be qualities of the 
soul by the principle of exclusion and on account of arguments already 
adduced. 

Knowledge 13 a quality which inheres in a substance. That sub¬ 
stance is neither the body nor the sense nor the mind. It must therefore 
be the soul. Tho body cannot be the abode of knowledge because it is a 
material substance like ,a pot, cloth, etc. Knowledge cannot belong to the 
sense as the latter is an instrument like an axe. Had the sense been the 
abode of knowledge there could not be any recollection of things which 
were experienced by the sense before it was destroyed. If knowledge 
were a quality of the mind many perceptions could be simultaneous. 
But this is impossible. Hence the abode of knowledge is not the mind, 
but it is the soul which is permanent so that it can perceive a thing now 
as well as remember one perceived in the past. 

fTCSfmM I ^ I 9° II II 

W>f smarnam, recollection; $ tu, but; stTiffSTt Atmanah, of the 
soul; jna-sviibhavyat, because its nature is to be the knower. 

311. Memory belongs to the soul which possesses the character 
of a knower.—43. 

The soul is competent to recollect a thing because it possesses the 
knowledge of the past, present and future. 

« * I ^ I II 

pragidh&na- 

mbandha-abhy&salinga-laksana-8&dri4ya-parigraha-&sraya-h?rita-samban- 
dha-Anantarya-viyoga-eka-k&rya-virodha-atisaya-prapti-vyavadh&na-sukha- 
duhkhaichchhk-dvefa-bhaya-arthitva'knya-r&ga-dharma-adharma-nimit- 
tebhyah, from the causes of concentration, context, repetition, mark, cha¬ 
racteristic, similarity, relationship, container, contained, connectio n, 
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immediacy, separation, co-efficient, opposition, excess, acquisition, dis¬ 
tance, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, fear, entreaty, action, passion, 
merit and demerit. 

312. Memory is awakened l>y such causes as attention, con¬ 
text, exercise, signs, marks, likeness, possession, relation of re¬ 
fuse and refugee, immediate subsepiency, separation, similar em¬ 
ployment, opposition, excess, receipt, intervention, pleasure and 
pain, desire and aversion, fear, entreaty, action, affection and merit 
and demerit. 

Attention— enables ua to fix the mind on one object by checking it 
from wandering away to any other object. 

Context —is the connection of subjects such as proof, tha*l which 
is to be proved, etc. 

Exercise —is the constant repetition which confirms an impression. 

Signs —may be (1) connected, (2) inseparable (intimate), (3) correla¬ 
ted or (4) opposite, e smoke is a sign of fire with which it is 
connected; horn is a sign of a cow from which it is inseparable 
an arm is a sign of a log with which it is correlated; and the 
non-existent is a sign of the existent by the relation of opposi¬ 
tion. 

Mark —a mark on the body of a horse awakens the memory of the 
stable it> which it was kept. 

Likeness— m the image of Devadatta drawn on a hoard reminds us 
of the real person. 

Possession --such as a property awakens the memory of the owner 
and rice Versa. 

R.fnge and refugee —such as a king and his attendants. 

Immediate subse.qmnay —-as sprinkling the rice and pounding it in a 
wooden mortar. 

Separation— as of husband and wife. 

Similar employment —as of fellow-disciples. 

Opposition — as betw een a snake and ichneumon. 

forces*-—awakening the memory of that which exceeded. 

Receipt —reminding us of one from whom something has been or 
will be received. 

Intervention —such as a sheath reminding us of the sword. 

16 
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/'Unsure and pain— reminding us of that which caused them. 

Dp sir i' and aversion —reminding us of one whom we liked or hated. 

Fear —reminding us of that which caused it, e g , death. 

Entreaty —reminding us of that which was wanted or prayed 
for. 

A ■•Hon — such as a chariot rouiiuding of the charioteer. 

Alft'i-1 inn --as recollecting a son or wife. 

Merit, and demerit —through which there is recollection of the causes 
of joy and sorrow experienced in a previous life. 

II 3 I ^ IV* It 

sirmarwrRwfmn karma-anavastlmy i-grahanat, because of the cogni¬ 
sance of momentary events by action. 

318. Knowledge perishes instantly because all actions are 
found to be transitory. 

Does knowledge perish instantly like a sound or does it continue 
like a pot V Knowledge perishes as soon as it is produced in virtue of its 
being an action. lit analysing an action, such as the falling of an arrow, 
we find that the arrow undergoes a series of movements in the course of 
its falling to the ground. Similarly in examining an aot of knowledge 
we find that a series of steps are undergone by the act in the course of its 
production. Those steps perish one after another in due succession. 
Hence it is clear that knowledge is transitory, ff knowledge were per¬ 
manent wo could say, “ I am preceiving a pot,” even after the pot has 
been removed from our sight Since we cannot use such an expression 
we must admit that knowledge is not permanent but transitory. 

^qrsqrE- 

II 3 I * I n 

a-vyakta-grahanam, cognition of the indistinct; 
ruity an avasthAyi-tvAt, being unenduring; fat^Mrqr# vidyut-sampate, on 
the flash of lightning ; rfipa-avyakta-grahana-vat, like 

the indistinct cognition of form. 

314. An opponent fears that if knowledge were transitory no 
object could be known distinctly just as there.is no distinct apprehen¬ 
sive of colour during a flash of lightning. 
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The fear of the opponent arises thus :—If knowledge were transitory 
it could not at a moment apprehend an object in its entirety, that is, could 
not apprehend the infinite number of its properties at once. Hence the 
object could only be known indistinctly. As a fact, however, we can 
know things distinctly. Ilenco knowledge is not transitory. 

n 3 i * i w » 

f§ror^T«!Wf hetu upadariat, from-tlie reason advanced , srfa^sqtJurgsTT 
pratiseddhavya-abhyannjna) admission of what is sought to b B disproved. 

315.. From the argument advanced you-have,..we reply, jo admit 
that which you went to disprove. 

In the previous aphorism, the opponent feared, that if knowledge 
were transitory no object could bo apprehended distinctly. The Naiya- 
yika removes the fear by saying that objects are apprehended indistinct¬ 
ly not owing to the transitorinoss of knowledge but on account of our 
apprehending only their general qualities. The knowledge which takes 
cognizance of objocts as possessed of both the general and special qua 
litie« i 3 distinct but that which concerns .itself only with the general 
qualities is indistinct. 

The aphorism tuay be explained in another wav:—The very illustra¬ 
tion cited by yon, ciz , that there is distinct apprehension during a flash 
of lightning leads you to admit the transitoriness of knowledge which 
you, went to disprove. 

pradipa-archih-san tati-abhivyakta* 
grahana-vat, like the apprehension of that which is illuminated by the 
stream of the rays of the lamp ; tat-grahanain;.. distinct appre¬ 

hension. 

316. Although knowledge is transitory there is distinct appre¬ 
hension through it as there is one through the series of momentary 
rays of a lamp. 

Though the aeries of rays emitted by a lamp are transitory the 
apprehension through them is distinct. Similarly though our knowledge 
is transitory there is no obstacle to our apprehension being distinct. 

55$ 11 \ 1 3 1 11 

dravye, in a substance; ! sva-ggiia-pariurnna- 

* Valiaspati reads a *f, to show that the opponent’s appiefension it 
unfounded. 
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upalabdheh, from the perception of its own as well as of other attributes; 
ftW. samsayah, doubt. 

317. 1'rom our perceiving in a substance the qualities of 
itself as well as of others there arises, says an opponent, a doubt as 
to whether the knowledge perceived in our body is a quality of 
its own. 

In water we perceive liquidity which is one of its natural qualities 
as well as warmth winch is an adventitious one. One may therefore ask 
as to whether the knowledge t erceived in our body is a natural quality 
of the latter or is a more adventitious one. 

ii 3 m i s* n 

tfPTOjftiwfitWT y&vat Sartru-bhAvi-tvAfc, because (form, etc.) endure 
as long as the body does; r&pa-A JinAm, of form, etc. 

318. [Knowledge is not a natural quality of the body be¬ 
cause it furnishes a contrast to] colour, etc. which as natural qua¬ 
lities of the body do exist as long as the latter co' tinues. 

Knowledge, according to the NaiyAyika, is not a natural quality of 
the body because it may not continue quite as long as the body does. 
But such is not the case with colour, etc. which as natural qualities of 
the body do always exist with it. Heuce knowledge is merely an adven¬ 
titious quality of the body’. 

* 11 3 1 * 1 9c a 

»f na, no ; qwnguil^fcTlT: pAka-ja-guna-antara utpattsh, because of 
the production of other attributes caused by the action of heat, 

319. It is, says an opponent, not so because other qualities 
produced by maturation do arise. 

It has been stated that a substance and its natural qualities co-exist 
.with each other and that knowledge not being always co-existent with the 
body is not a natural quality of the latter An opponent in order to main¬ 
tain that a substance and its natural qualities are not necessarily co¬ 
existent cites the instance of a jar whose natural colour is blue but 
which assumes a red colour through maturation in fire. 
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frfbf^sfkw;: pratidvandvi aid dhoti, fr>m the production of opposites; 
ir*5fWt^ ; AkajAnA.u, in the case of attributes caused by the action of 
heat; aSTf*^! a-pratisadhah, non-contradiction 

320. I his is, we reply, no opposition becauses maturation occurs 
if there is production of opposite qualities. 

A jar which was blue may through maturation become red but it 
is never totally deprived of colour which is its natural quality. But a 
body (dead) may be totally devoid of knowledge which is therefore not a 
natural quality of it. In the case of maturation moreover a quality is 
replaced by an opposite one with which it cannot oo-abide, e. <7., the 
blueness of a jar may through maturation assume redness but cannot co> 
abide with the same. In the case of the body however knowledge is not 
replaced by an opposite quality. Hence knowledge is not a natural qua¬ 
lity of the body. 

sorksnfarTOt m t ^ i ii 

Sarira-vy&pi-tv4t, because it pervades the body. 

321. [Knowledge, says an opponent, is a natural quality] be- 
cause it pervades the whole body. 

The opponent tries to prove that knowledge is a natural quality o f 
the body because it pervades, according to him, the whole body and 
the numerous parts of it. But this, according to the Naiy&yika, is un¬ 
reasonable as it leads to the assumption of numerous seats of knowledge, 
that is, souls in the body destructive of all order and system as to the 
feeling of pleasure, pain, etc. 

qiis, no ; keia-nakha-Aiifu, in the hair, nails, etojWgqimh 

an-upalabdheh, because of non-perception. 

322. [Knowledge does not pervade the whole body] ai it is not 
found in the hair, nails, etc. 

Knowledge does not pervade tha whole body, «. g , it is not found 
in the hair, nails, etc. It cannot therefore be a natural quality of the 
body. 

This aphorism may also be explained as follows:— 

It is not true that a substance should be entirely pervaded by rta 
natural qualities. Colour, for instance, is a natural quality of the body 
but it doe* not pervade the hair, nails, etc. 
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fecTTOTf^rST^f: H^l^U 

tvak-paryanta-tvilt, because of ending with the skin.; 
Vlfow sarirasya, of t.ho body, Ifcesa aakhoAdisu, in tlje hair, 

nails, etc , WSdn: a-prasahgah, non-following. 

132d. The body being bounded by touch (cuticle) there is, says 
an opponent, no possiblety of knowledge abiding in the hair, 
nails, etc. 

The hair, nails, etc. are not, according to the opponent, part of the 
body as they are not bounded by toach (cuticle). Knowledge cannot 
consequently abide in theta 

The aphorism may also be interpreted as follows::—- 

The body being bounded by touich (cuticle), there is no possibility oi 
colour abiding in the hair, nails, etc. 

ii ^ i ^ i ^ h 

suftgnjfooifat Sarira guna-raidharmyat, from dissimilarity to attri¬ 
butes of the body 

324. Knowledge, wo reply, is not a quality of the body because 
of its difference from the well-known qualities of the same. 

TheNaiy&yika says:— 

The qualities of the body are of two kinds, viz: (1) those which are 
cognised by the external senses e. g , colour, and (2) those which are not 
cognised by them, e. g , gravity. Knowledge does not come under either 
of the categories as it is uncognizable by the external senses and is at 
the same time cognizable on account of our being aware of the same. 

The aphorism may also be explained as follows i —• 

The qualities of the body are cognized by the external senses but 
knowledge is not so cognized. Consequently knowledge cannot be a 
quality of the body. 

H M I * I $MI 

W na, no , rupa adinain, of form, etc ; itara-itara- 

vaidharinyaf, from dissimilarity of one to another. 

325. '1 his is, says the oppo ent. not so because of the mutual 

difference in character of the colour, etc. ' - 
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Tho opponent argues :— 

If you say that knowledge is not a quality of the body because it 
differs in character from other well-known qualities of the same, I should 
say that the well-known qualities themselves differ from each other, e. g. t 
the colour is cognized by tho eye but the touch is not. You cannot on 
this ground say that colour is a quality of the body but touch is not. 

II 3 I ^ I II 

ifcfafWWtl aindriyaka-tv&t, from being sensible; rflpa 

&dinftji, of form, etc ; Wlfinta; a-pratisedhah, non-contradictioi.. 

32(1. There is, we reply, no objection to colour, etc. being qua¬ 
lities of the body because these are cognized by senses. 

The colour, etc. may differ from touch, etc. in respect of certain 
aspect of their character but they all agree in one respect, viz , that they 
are all cognisable'by one or another of the external senses. But know¬ 
ledge is not so cognized and cannot therefore be a quality of the body. 

, *r: m i ^ i « 

STWulaTOHt jn&na-ayaugapadyat, from non-simultaneity of cognitions; 
V* ekam, one , manalj, mind 

327. The mind is one on acco int of the non-simultne msness of, 
cognitions. 

If tlmre were more minds than one, they could come in contact with 
many senses at a time s « that many cognitions cold be produced simul¬ 
taneously. As many cognitions are never produced at ouce the mind 
must be admitted to be one. 

u ^ i * i h* h 

si na, no; git 1 ??! yugapat, simultaneously; an-eka- 

kriya upalabdheh, from the perception of more than one action or 
change. 

328. It is, says an opponent, not so because we do cognize many 
acts simultaneously. 

The objection stands tbus:-A certain teacher while walking on 
a road holds a waterpot in his hand. Hearing wild sounds he, out 6 1 fear, 
looks at the road, recites a sacred text and thinks of the nearest; p]»o* 
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of safntv. The teacher is supposed in this instance to perform visual 
perception, auditory perception, recollection, etc., simultaneously. This 
would be impossible if there were only one mind. 


II 3 I * I HC II 

alata-chakra-dars ma-vat, like the observation of a 
circle of fire caused by a revolving firebrand ; ayqgj^sf: tat-upalabdhih, 
their perception ; wg»(SKT1 asu san 'ha at, from rapid movement. 


329. The appearance of simultaneous ness is, wo reply, due to the 
mind coming in contact with different senses in rapid succession like 
the appearance of a circle of firebrand. 


Just as a firebrand while whirling quickly appears to form a conti¬ 
nuous circle, so the mind moving from one sense to another in rapid 
succession appears to come in contact with them simultaneously. Hence 
the cognitions produced by the contact appear to the simultaneous 
though in reality they are successive. 

H 3 t * I i(< II 

yath&-ukta-hetutv&t, from the reasons already stated; If 
oha, and ; VJs anuh, atomic. 

330. And on account of the aforesaid reasons the mind is an 



atom. 

If the mind were possessed of magnitude it could come in contact 
with many senses at a time so that many cognitions could take place 
simultaneously. Since this has been found to be impossible the mind 
is an atom. 

u \ \ ^ i n 

pfirva-krita-phala-anu band hit, following as the 
fruit of acts previously done; : tat-utpattih, its production. 

331. The body is produced as the fruit of our previous deeds 
(deserts). 

Our present body has been made up of elements endowed with the 
limits of merit and demerit of our previous lives. 

II 3 I 3 I 33 II 

bhfttehhyah, from the elements ; mfirti-u; ad&na* 

vat, like the formation of bodies; 9$3tgt<P^ tat-up&d&uam, its production.- 
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332. The formation of our body of elements, says an opponent, 
resembles that of a statue of stone, etc. 

The objection stands thus:—Just as a statue is formed of stone, 
clay, etc., which are devoid of deserts, our body has been made up of 
elements which are not endowed with the fruits of our previous merits and 
demerits. 

* M i ^ i ^ n 

W na, no ; s&dhya-sama-tv&t, because this is the same as 

the thing to be established. 

333. It is, we reply, not so because the statement requires 

proof. 

To prove that our body is formed of elements which are devoid of 
deserts, the opponent cites the instance of a statue made up of clay or 
stone, which is supposed to bear no connection whatsoever with deserts. 
The Naiy&yika replies that tho very example cited requires to be verified 
for clay, etc. are made of atoms which have actually a reference to deserts 
as they comport themselves in such a way as to work out the designs of 
Retributive Justice. 

rrttm i ^ i ^ ii 

W na, no; utpatti-nimitta-tv&t, because of their being 

the conditions of production; JTTajfaah m&t&-pitroh, of the blood and 
the seed. 

334. Not so because father and mother are the cause of its 
production. 

The formation of our body cannot be compared to that of a clay- 
statue because the body owes its origin to the sperm and blood of our 
father and mother while the statue is produced without any seed at all. 

ii 3 i ^ i ii 

TOT tatha, so; STrfTTOT ith&rasya, of the food. 

335. So too eating is a cause. 

The food and drink taken by the mother tarns into blood which 
develops the embryo (made up of the Bperm of the father) through the 
various stages of formation of the arbuda (a long round mass), mdm»a-feH 

17 
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(a piece of flesh), kalala (a round lump), kandard (sinews), iirah (head), 
pdni (hands), pdda (legs), etc. Eating is therefore a cause of production 
of our body but not of a clay-statue. 

OTjft II \ I ^ I W « 

in# pr&ptau, in the case of union ; V cha, and ; wfttwr?! aniyamAt, 
because there is no uniformity. 

336. And there is desert becai se of uncertainty even in the 
case of union. 

All unions between husband and wife are not followed by the produc¬ 
tion of a child (body). Hence we must acknowledge the desert of the 
child to be a co-operative cause of its birth. 

gjhftr ui w fufrrerera. dubflrufwiiiww snau u^i^n 

vtftrcqfvifhfflVWI 4arira-utpatti-niraitta-vat, as it is the condition of 
the production of the body ; samyoga-utpatti-nimittam, 

condition of the production of (generative) union ; karma, desert. 

337. Desert is the cause not only of the production of the body 
but also of its conjunction with a soul. 

Just as the earth, etc., independent of a person’s desert, are unable 
to produce his body, so the body itself as a seat of particular pleasures 
and pains is unable to be connected with a soul without the intervention 
of the desert of the latter. 

IT^T^W: HcgrS: II ^ I 5 | ^ H 

etena, by this; a-niyamah, absence of uniformity; OTtpR: 

prati-uktah, answered. 

338. By thte the charge against inequality is answered. 

Some persons are found to possess a healthy body while others an 
unhealthy one; a certain body is beautiful while another ugly. This 
inequality in the formation of the body is due to the desert acquired by 
the persons in their previous lives. 

The aphorism may also be interpreted as follows:— 

338. By this the charge against uncertainty is answered. 

It is due entirely to the interference of the desert that the union 
between husband and wife is not always followed by the production of a 
child (body). 
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at* tat, that; «tge$rft<n( adrifta kHritaro, caused by adrista ; fRf%n 
iti chet, should you say, jsf: puna^i, again , a?JF5fm tat-prasahgah its impli¬ 
cation ; tnaff apavarge, in the case of release. 

339. If the the body was attached to a soul only to remove the 
inexperience of the latter, then the same inexperience would recur 
after the 8 ml had been emancipated (released). 

An opponent'says that there is no necessity for admitting the desert 
and that the body which is made up of elements is connected with a soul 
only to enable the latter to experience objects and realize its distinction 
from matter (prakriti). As soon as the soul satisfies itself by the ex¬ 
perience and attains emancipation (release) it is separated from the body 
fer ever. The Naiy&yika asks: “ Why is not the soul, even after emancipa- 
ion (release), again- connected with- a body to regain its experiential 
power?” Since the opponent does not admit desert there is nothing 
else to atop the connection. 

II ^1^11 

raanab-karma nniiitta-tvitt, from its being caused by 
the action of t ie mind ; w cha, and; samyoga-an-uchchhedah, 

Hon-termination of conjunction. 

340. And there will be no cessation of the conjunction if it is 
caused by the desert of the mind. 

Those who maintain that the desert is a quality of the mind cannot 
explain why there should at all be a separation of the body from the 
mind which is eternal. If it is said that the very desert which connected 
the body with the mind does 'also separate it therefrom, we shall be 
constrained to admit an absurd conclusion that one and the same thing 
is the cause of life and death. 

u ^ i ^ r ir 

nifcya-tva-prasangah, implication of eternality; voE% 
and; pr&yana-an upapatteb, from non-proof of departure. 

341. Owing to there being no reason for destruction we should 
find the body to be eternal. 

If the body is supposed to be produced from elements independent 
of deserts, we should uot find anything the absence of which will oaoee 
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its destruction. In the event of the destruction being arbitrary, there will 
be no fixed cause to effect emancipation or rebirth thereafter as the 
elements will always remain the same. 

m i ^ i ^ u 

■f<3*'WrSTf!T?*lr**<l anu4yAma-»A-nitya-tva-vat, like the eternality of 
the darkness of the atom; etat, this ; sy&t, may be. 

342. The disappearance of the body in emancipation (release) 
is, according to an opponent, eternal like the blackness of an 
atom. 

The opponent says :—Just as the blackness of an atom suppressed 
by redness through contact with fire does not reappear, so the body which 
has once attained emancipation (release) will not reappear. 

M I ^ I ^ II 

«T na, no; WfiflTVUTWWtfunt a-krita-abhy&gama-prasafigAt, from impli* 
cation of the acquisition of the unearned. 

343. This is, we reply, not so because it would lead us to admit 
what was undemonstrable. 

The argument employed in the previous aphorism is, according to 
the Naiy&yika, futile for it cannot be proved that the blackness of an 
atom is suppressed by redness through contact with fire, for it is possible 
that the blackness is altogether destroyed. 

The aphorism may also be interpreted as follows;— 

This is, we reply, not so, because it would lead os to acknowledge 
the consequence of actions not done by us. 

Unless we acknowledge deserts there will be no principle governing 
he enjoyment of pleasure and suffering of pain. The absence of such a 
principle will be repugnant to all evidences—perception, inference and 
scripture. 
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Book IV.— Chapter I. 

U $ I ^ I \ M 

ST-jf^r: pravrittih, activity ; usflwr yathi\-ukt4, as explained. 

344. Activity, as it is, has been explained. 

The definition of activity is to be found in aphorism i-1-17. 

rTST ^T: II & I \ I ^ II 

BUT tathft, similarly; $WT: do§&h, faults. 

345. So the faults. 

The definition of faults has been given in aphorism 1-1-18. The 
faults which co-abide with intellect in the soul are caused bv activity, 
produce rebirths and do not end until the attainment of final release 
(apavarga). 

antwm « ? i x i \ n 

tat-trai-r&§yam, their threefoldness; 
r&ga-dvefa-moha-artha-antara-blAv&t, according to the differences of 
affection, aversion, and stupidity, or attraction, repulsion and con¬ 
fusion, 

346. The faults are divisible in three groups, as all of them are 
included in affection, aversion and stupidity. 

The faults are divided in three groups, viz., affection, aversion and 
stupidity. Affection includes lust, avarice, avidity and covetousness. 
Aversion includes anger, envy, malignity, hatred and implacability. 
Stupidity includes misapprehension, suspicion, arrogance and careless* 
ness. 

11 & i \ i & ii 

*1 na, no ; eka-prati-anika-bh&v&t, because they are 

only the opposites of the same thing, namely true knowledge. 

347. It is, some say, not so, because they are the opposites of 
one single thing. 

The objection stands th usThere is no distinction between 
affection, aversion and stupidity, as all of them are destructible by one 
Bingle thing, viz., perfect knowledge. The three, in so far as they are 
destructible by one single thing, are of a uniform character. 
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h $ 1 \ 1 m « 

«*lf*iwnw( vyabhich4r4t, on aoconnt of erring; »l$Jt a-hetuly, not 
a mark. 

348. This reason, we reply, is not good, because it is 
erratic. 

To prove that there is no distinction between affection, aversion and 
stupidity, the opponent has advanced the reason that ail the three are 
destructible by one single thing. This reason is declared by the Naiy4- 
yika to be erratic, because it does not apply to all cases, e. g., the blue, 
black, green, yellow, brown and other colours, although they are different 
from one another, are destructible by one single thing, viz., contact with 
fire. 

Itar utf: « » i \ i * n 

iNt tej4m, among them ; ihf» rnohaft, stupidity, confusion ; 
p4plyan the worst ; ^ Da, not; a-mfldhasya, of the nonstupid; 

itara-utpatteh, because of the production of the other two. 

349. Of the three, stupidity is the worst, because in the 
case of a person who is not stupid, the other two do not come into 
existence. 

There are three faults, viz., affection, aversion and stupidity, of 
which the last is the worst, because it is only a stupid person who may 
be influenced by affection and aversion. 

nimitta-naimittika-bh4v4t, owing to the relation 
of cause and effect; aw??arwr: artba-antara bbftvab, condition of being 
a different object; dosebhyah, from faults. 

350. There is then, says an opponent, a difference between 
stupidity and other faults owing to their interrelation of cause and 
effect. 

The opponent argnes as follows :—Since stupidity is the cause of 
the other two faults, it must be different from them. In fact there cannot 
be the relation of oanse and effect between two things which are not 
different from each other, 
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a inn \ i b u 

* na. no ; ^w«tiraiTufon?l doja-lakfana-avarodh&t, from inclusion by 
the definition of faalt, ihcw raohasya, of stupidity, 

351. It is, we reply, not so, because faults as already defined 
include stupidity. 

Stupidity is indeed a faalt because it is homogeneous with or 
possesses the character of the same as defined in aphorism 1-1-18. 

nimitta-naimittika-uppapatteb, from the relation 
of cause and effect; w cha, and ; J5*|3Tt?ft*U5it tulya-j&tiyAnAm, of homo¬ 
geneous things; a-prati^edhah, non-contradiction, 

352. And there is, we reply, no prohibition for homogeneous 
things to stand in the relation of cause and effect. 

It is not proper to exclude stupidity from the faults on the mere 
ground that they stand to each other in the relation of cause and effeot. 
In fact the homogeneous things such as two substances or two qualities 
may stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect, e. g., in the 
case of a jar being produced from its two halves we notice the relation 
of cause and effeot between the jar and the halves whioh are homogeneous 
with eaoh other. 

3TTrW^Tc% 5rWT^f%%: II & I \ I \° II 

Atma-nitya-tve, the soul being eternal. pretya* 

bh&va-siddhih, proof of re-birth, of existence after passing away. 

353. Transmigration is possible if the soul is eternal. 

Transmigration defined in 1-1-19 belongs to the sonl and not to 
the body. The series of births and deaths included in it is possible 
only if the sonl is eternal. If the soul were destrnctible, it wonld meet 
With two unexpected chances, viz., destruction of actions -done by it 
(kpita-h&ni) and suffering from notions not done by it (akritftbhy&gama). 

S^TcFTf^rPR} II 2 I \ I \\ II 

•UWSTff vyakt&t, from the manifested ; sqWSTUFH vyakt&nAm, of tha 
manifested; sr«HfnH<n«UR| pratyakga-pr&inai}yat, from the authority of 
perception. 
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354. There is evidence of perception as to the production of the 
distinct from the distinct. 

It is found that jars, etc., which are distinct, are produced from 
earth, etc., which are also distinct. Similarly our body is produced from 
the elements. 

* II 9 I \ I ^ II 

»r na, no; srem ghatlt, from the pot; ghata-a-ni^pattefc 

from the non-production of the pot. 

355. It is, some say, not so, because ajar is not produced from 
another jar. 

The objection stands thus:—You cannot say that there is the 
production of a distinct thing from another distinot thing, e. g., a jar is 
not produced from another jar. 

II $ I \ I ^ II 

vyaktat, from the manifested, i.e earth ; srzfsjwffi: ghata- 
ni^patteh, from the production of the pot; enrfcrta: a-prati?edhah, non¬ 
contradiction. 

356. There is, we reply, no prohibition for a jar being produced 
from a distinct thing. 

A jar may not be produced from another jar but it is certainly 
produced from another distinct thing, viz., from its bowl-shaped halves. 
There is therefore no bar against the production of the distinct from the 
distinct. 

» & i \ i \n 

WTrant abh&v&t, from non existence ; wtrmfa: bh&va utpattib, pro- 
duction of existence ; «T na, no; an-npatnfidya, without destroying; 

pr&durbh&vftt, as there is production. 

357. Some say that entity arises from non-entity, as there is no 
manifestation unless there has been destruction. 

A sprout cannot come into existence, unless the seed from which it 
comes has been destroyed. This shows that there is no manifestation 
of effeot without the destruction of its cause. 

n » i \ i » 
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«T|TTi?TT<T vy&gh&t&t, on account of obstruction, inconsistency; STHf^rn: 
a-prayogah, non-application of the argument. 

358. It is, we reply, not so, because such an expression, incon¬ 
sistent as it is, cannot be employed 

To say that a thing ooinos into existence by destroying another 
thing which is its cause, is a contradiction in terms, for if that which, 
according to you, destroys the cause and take3 the place thereof,was not 
existent prior to the destruction, then it cannot be said to be a destroyer, 
and if it existed prior to the cause, then it cannot bo said to come into 
existence on the destruction thereof. 

11 v i \ i ^ n 

•f na, not ; ntita anagatayoh, to the past and the futuro; 

kAraka-sabda-prayogiU, from application of the word doer. 

359. There is, says the objector, no inconsistency, because 
terms expressive of action are figuratively applied to the past and 
future. 

The objector says as follows :—There is no impropriety in the 
statement that a thing comes into existence by destroying another thing 
which is its cause, for terms expressive of action are figuratively omployed 
to denote that which is not existent now but which existed in the past or 
will exist in the future, c. <j ., he congratulates himself on the son that is 
to bo born. In the sentence “a sprout comes into existence by destroying 
its cause” —the term expressive of destruction is figuratively applied to 
the sprout that will come into existence iri the future. 

H u $ \ \ \ w 

sf na, no ; vina§tebhyah, from what has been destroyed; 

a-ni§patteh, as there is no production. 

360. It is, we reply, not so because nothing is produced from 
things destroyed. 

A sprout does not spring from a seed already destroyed. Hence 
we can lay down the general rule that entity does not arise from non¬ 
entity. 

swraf « & \ \ \ ^ m* 

18 
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WirRr^Ilfl krama-nirdes&t, from the declaration of order or proces¬ 
sion ; aTSfffH'-J; a-pratisedliah, non-contradiction. 

3G1. There is no objection if destruction is pointed out only as 
a step in the processes of manifestation. 

In connection with earth, wator, heat, etc., a seed undergoes destruc¬ 
tion of its old structure and is endowed with a new structure. A sprout 
cannot grow from a seed, unless the old structure of sued is destroyed 
and a new structure is formed. It is in this sense allowable to say that 
manifestation is preceded by destruction. This does not preclude a seed 
from being the cause of a sprout, But we do not admit an unqualified 
assertion that production springs from destruction or entity arises from 
non-entity. 

II \ \ \ II 

isvarah, the lord ; karanani, cause , 

purusa-karma-ft-phalya-daraanslt, from seeing the failure of the acts 
of man. 


302. God, says some one, is the sole cause of fruits, because 
man’s acts are found occasionally to be unattended by them. 

Seeing that man does not often attain success proportionate to his 
exertions, some one infers that tnese are Sntirely subservient to God who 
alone can provide them with fruits. 

sf ns, no ; purusa-karina-abhave, in the absence of the 

act of man ; phala-a-nispatteh, because of non-production ofc 

fruit. 


363. This is, some are afraid, not so, because in the absence 
of man’s acts there is no production of fruits. 


The fear referred to arises thus If God were the only source 
of fruits, man could attain them even without any exertions. 



W 9 \\ I ^ H 


tM-karita-tvat, from their being caused 
artgi a-hetuh, not a cause. 


to arise by him ; 
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361. Since fruits are awarded by God, man’s acts, we conclude, 
are not the sole cause thereof. 

Man perforins acts which are endowed- with fruits by God. The 
acts become fruitless without His grace. Hence it is not true that man’s 
acts produce fruits by thoinselves 

God is a soul specially endowed with qualities. He is freed from 
misapprehension, carelessness, etc., and is enriched with merit, knowledge 
and concentration'. H>e possesses eight supernatural powers (such as the 
power of becoming as small as an atomj which are the consequence of His 
merit and concentration. His merit, which conforms to His will, produces 
merit and demerit in each person and sets the earth and other elements 
in action. God is, as it were, tho father of all beings. Who can 
demonstrate the existence of Him who transcends tho evidences of percep¬ 
tion, inference and scripture ? 

W=ftrqi%: 

a-nimitta-tah, from no cause , bhava-utpattih, 

production of existence or entity ; SBV£3>§8p»*l!f^[5[:tT3nt knivtakataiksnya- 
Adi-dar&anat, from the observation of tho sharpness of a thorn, and the 
like. 

305. From, an observation of the sharpness of thorn, etc., some 
say that entities are produced from no cause. 

The objectors argue as follows:—Thorns-are by nature sharp, hills 
beautiful, and stones- smooth. None has made them so. Similarly our 
bodies, etc., are fortuitous effects which did not spring from a cause, that 
is, were not made by God- 

w 2 \ \ \ ^ u 

**-nimitta>-niinittu-tv&t, being caused- by no-cause ;. 
•J na, not , srftffTxVtli a-nimitta-tah, from no cause. 

366. Entities cannot be said to he produced from no-cause, be¬ 
cause the no-caose is, according to some, the cause of the production. 

An opponent has said' that entities are produced from no-eause. 
Some critics point out that the use of the fifth case-affix in connection 
with no-cause indicates that it is the cause. 

11 8 1 \ r ^ 11 
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fsifflTufafarajft: nirnifcta a-nimittaynh, between cause and no cause ; 
artha-antara bhaviit, there being the relation of two different 
objects ; sJttrffPW a-pratisedhah, non-contradiction. 

3 ( 57 . r l he aforesaid reason presents no opposition, because cause 
and no-cause are two entirely dilferent things. 

Cause and no-cause cannot bo identical, c.<j, a jar which ia water- 
loss cannot at tho same time bo full of water. The doctrine involved in 
this aphorism does not differ from tho one explained in 3-2-66 according 
to which our body cannot be made up independent of our desert (Karma). 

(I I \ I ^ U 

sarvam, all ; a nityam, ion eternal ; 

utpatti-vin&6a-d harm aka tvat, because of their possessing the character 
of production and destruction. 

308. All, says some one, are non-eternal, because they possess 
the character of being produced and destroyed. 

All things including our body which is material and our intellect 
which is immaterial are non-eternal inasmuch as they are subject to the 
law of production and destruction. All things which are produced and 
destroyed are non-eternal. 

Hn^frST^TTT^f^rrSfT^ II 8 I \ 1 II 

W na, no ; a-nitya tfi-nitya-tvAt, non-eternalness being 

eternal. 

360. These are, we reply, not so, because of the 1 non-eternal¬ 
ness being eternal. 

If non-eternalness pervades all things you must admit it to be 
eternal Hence, all are not non- eternal, for there is at least one thing, 
viz., non-eternalness, which is eternal. 

^Hcqcsm^^ficr n?i^i^u 

tat-a-nitya-tvam, non-eternalness of that ( i c. non-eternal¬ 
ness ) ; wh agneh, in the case of fire ; ??npr’ d&hyara, combustible, fuel ; 
fe-UtFU'lHlWTOW'l vin&Sya-anu-vin&sa-vat, like the destruction following 
after the destructible. 

‘i 70. Some hold non-eternalness to be not eternal on the analogy 
of a fire which dies out after the combustibles have perished. 
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The objection is explained as follows: — Just as a fire dies out as 
soon as the things which caught it have perished, so the non-etornalness 
disappears as soon all non-eternal things have passed away. Hence, 
non-eternalness is not eternal. 

i 

u&i^u 

nityasya, of the eternal ; qnTrqreWR' a-praty&khyanam, non- 
denial ; yatha-upalabdhi, according to perception or knowledge; 

sqEHSIlsfiq vyavasth&nut, from regulation. 

371. There is no denial of the eternal, as there is a regulation 
as to the character of our perception. 

Whatever is perceived to be produced or destroyed is non-eternal 
and that which is not so is eternal, e. g , there is no perceptual evidence 
as to the production or destruction of ether, time, space, soul, mind, 
generality, particularity and intimate relation. Consequently these are 
eternal. 

II & 1 \ I ^ II 

sarvam, all ; nityam, eternal ; pancha-bhfita- 

nitya-tvat, owing to the oternalness of the five elements. 

372. Some say that all are eternal, because the five elements 
arc so. 

The elements which are the material causes of all things are eter¬ 
nal, consequently the things themselves are eternal. 

m s i \ i u 

na, no; utpatti-vin&Sa-k&rana-uplabdheh, owing 

to perception of the causes of production. 

373. These are, vve reply, not so, because we perceive the causes 
of production and destruction. 

All things are non eternal because we find them to be produced and 
destroyed. Whatever is produced or destroyed is non eternal. 

ii ? i \ i ^ u 

afMrowfrwi tat-laksana-avarodh&t, from inclusion by its definition ■ 
a-pratisedhah, non-contradiction. 
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374. This is, some say, no refutation, because the character of 
the elements is possessed by the things which are produced or 
destroyed. 

The objector says as follows:—A thing which is made up of an 
element, possesses the character of the element. Since the element ia 
eternal, the thing also must be so. 

|| * | \ \ ^ || 

•f na, no ; utpatti-tat-karana-upalabdheh, owing 

to perception of production and its cause. 

375. This is, we reply, no opposition because we perceive 
production and the cause thereof. 

An effect inherits the character of its cause but the two* are not 
identical, e </., ether is the cause of sound, although the former is eternal 
and the latter non-eternal. 

Moreover we actually perceive that things are produced which con¬ 
vince us of their non-eternalness If production is regarded as a mere 
vision of a dream, then the whole world is no betterthan an.illusion 
which can serve no practical purpose. 

If all things were eternal there could be no effort or activity on our 
part to attain any object. Hence all are not eternal. 

h n $ i \ i ^ n 

W na, r.o; wwwnjp’l'ff: vyavasthA-an-upapatteh, from the impossibility 
of uniformity. 

370. If all things were eternal there would be no regulation of 

time. 

Some say that things are eternal, because they existed even before* 
they were produced and will continue even after they are destroyed. 
But this view, contends the Nai> Ayika, is absurd. It destroys all regu¬ 
lation with regard to time, for if all things wore perpetually existent, 
there could not be any use of such expressions as “was produced” and 
“ will bo destroyed” which presuppose a thing which was non-existent 
to come into existence or one which is existent to lose its existence. 

*[dr II 9 I \ I « 
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sarvara, all ; prithak, diverse ; W*5raiHSJ2«l¥?srt?f bb&va-lak- 
$ana-prithak-tvat, owing to diversity of the marks of existence. 

377. Some say that all are aggregates because each consists of 
several marks. 

A jar, for instance, is an aggregate consisting of several parts, such 
as bottom, sides, back, etc., and several qualities, such as, Bound, smell, 
taste, colour, touch, etc. There is not a single entity devoid of its several 
parts or qualities. 

[This refers to the Buddhist doctrine which denies a substance apart 
from its qualities and a whole apart from its parts as is evident from the 
writings of N&g&rjuna*, Arya Devaf and others.] 

U $ I \ 1 il 

W na, no ; an-eka-laksanaih, by several marks ; qqnTTtrfsvc'nr: 

eka-bh&va-nifpatteh, because of constitution of one entity. 

378. These are, we reply, not so because by several marks one 
single entity is constituted. 

The NaiyAyika says that there is certainly a substance apart from 
its qualities and a whole apart from its parts, e. g., we must admit an 
entity called a jar as [the substratum of its several qualities, such aa 
colour, smell, etc , and its several parts such as bottom, sides, back,eto. 

[The Buddhists]; oppose this view by saying that the substance 

facqe' q>fswf wit ii 

(Mkdhyamika Sfltra. Chap. I. page 64; Prof. Poussin’s edition.) 

*r«rt w t 
wr * ftn# ii $f?r u 

(M&dhyamika Sutra, Chap. I, page 71 ; Poussin’s edition.) 

t ^ je ft i 

srum ^^i^Brwnr u 

(pataka quoted in the M&dhyamika Vritti, p. 71.) 

j m g aft «r | 

i sjft jfififoqft. 

$ftqaT wn«rr: i i 

(MadhyamikA Vritti. Chap. I. p. 63; Poussin's edition.) 
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independent of its qualities and the whole independent of its parts ad¬ 
mitted by theNaiy&yikas are opposed to reason and cannot be accepted 
as roalities though there is no harm in acknowledging them as “ appear¬ 
ances ”* for the fulfilment of our practical purposes.] 

II & l \ \ \\ II 

laksana-vyavasthan&t, from the distribution of marks; 
tjjeva, surely ; a-pratisedhah, non-contradiction. 

379. There is, moreover, no opposition on account of the very 
distribution of the marks. 

The Naiyilyika says as follows Our conclusion is unassailable 
owing to the marks abiding in one single entity. A jar, for instance, 
possesses two marks, viz , tangibility and colour, by each of which it can 
be identified. 

If there were no jar beyond its tangibility and colour we could not 
use such expression as “I see the jar which I touched yesterday." To 
enable us to ascertain the identity there must be a substance called jar 
beyond its tangibility and colour which are two distinct qualities belong¬ 
ing to the same substance. 

The opponent,has said that “ all are aggregates."iWhence, we ask, 
does the aggregate arise if there are no units ? The very reason given 
that “ each consists of several marks" presupposes an “ each " or unity 
or entity beyond the marks or aggregate. 

: II $ I \ I || 

?jsf sarvam, all ; «rvirq: a-bh&vah, non-existence ; bh&ve§u, in 

entities ; itara-itara-abh&va-siddheh, from proof of mutual 

non-existence- 

380. All are non-entities because the entities are non-existent 
in relation to one another, 

In the expression “ a horse is not a cow " there is the non-existence 
of “ cow ” in the “ horse " and in the expression “ a cow is not a horse " 
there is the non-existence of “ horse " in the “cow." As a fact every 
thing is non-existent in so far as it is not identical with another thing, 

* src: 3 srffr srm qrfamfssrcW: 

(5»lkdhyamika Yritti. p. 70, Chap. 1; Peusain's edition.) 
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Wraf%f II 5? I \ I II 

*T na, no • sva-bhava-siddheh, from existence by own 

nature ; Ht9T<U<* bh&v&nuiu. of entities. 

381. It is, we reply, not so because the entities are existent in 
reference to themselves. 

A cow is a cow though it is not a horse : a thing is existent in 
reference to itself though it is non-existent in so far as it is not another 
thing. 

* ii & i \ \ ii 

W, no ; sva bhtlva siddhih, proof of own nature ; wtffijWtfSFT?* 

fipekfika-tv&t, being relative. 

382. Some say that entities are not self-existent inasmuch as 
they exist in relation to one another. 

The objection is explained as follows :— 

A thing is called short only in relation to another thing which is 
long, and vice versa ; the long and short are inter-related. 

[This refers to the Madhyamika Buddhist doctrine* of “ relation " 
according to which all things are inter-dependent and nothing is 
self-existent,] 

n s i ^ i 2 ° m 

vyahata-tvkt, being inconsistent ; *Ig?R** a-yuktam, not 

rational. 

383. The doctrine, we reply, is unreasonable because it hurts 

itself. 

If the long and short are inter-dependent then neither of them 
can be established in the absence of the other; if neither of them is self* 
existent, then it will be impossible to establish the inter-relation ; and in 
the absence of all relations the doctrine of the opponent will fall to the 
ground. 

« H STW. JTWUfgfa: I 

srenr skw&t jtot wfWer S*f: ***** ii 

(Madhyamika Sutra, Chap. XV, p. 9a ; B. T. Society's edition.) 

19 
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[The M&dhyamikas say that there is no reality* underlying any 
entity, and that tho ontities exist only by virtue of their mutual relatione 
which are mere illusions. Viewed from the standpoint of absolute truth 
the world is void, $unya,t but measured by the standard of ‘‘relation ” 
or “ condition ” it possesses an apparent exiscence which serves all our 
practical purposes.] 

qq*0TRqq^qqqf%*:qT^ \\v\\N\\\ 

sankliyd-eka-anta-a-siddhih, non-proof of the fixity 
of number ; q5iy<T!igq<Tv3<iqf%WJt3( k&iaua.an-upapatti-upapattibhy&m, by 
proof and disproof of cause. 

381. Neither through the reason being given nor through the 
reason being omitted there is the establishment of the fixity of 
number. 

Some say that there is only one thing (Brahma) pervading all 
the so-oalled varieties. Others say that things are of two kinds, viz., 
the eternal and the non-eternal. Certain philosophers find three things, 
viz., the knower, knowledge and the knowable, while others treat of four 
things, viz., the agent of knowledge, means of knowledge, object of 
knowledge and act of knowledge. In this way the philosophers indulge 
themselves in a fixed number of things. The Naiy&yikas oppose them by 
saying that there is no reason to establish the fixity of number. The 
fixed number is the Sddhya or that which is to be proved and the reason 
is that which is to prove it. Now, is the reason included in the Sddhya or 
excluded from it? In either case the fixity of number will be unfixed. 
If, on tho othor hand, the reason is not different from the Sddhya, there 
is no means to establish the Sddhya. 

* u $ \ \ \ ^ u 

H na, no ; kftrana-avayava-bh&v&t, the cause being a 

member or part. 

* sq^Rrtf ut qg^ i 

*nr fatrfa snrrei: sftn m * sng n 

( Arya Ratnakara Sutra quoted in M&dhyamika Vritti, Chap. I. 24 • 
B. T. Society’s edition.) 

t wrref gem?** * i 

(Madhyamika Sutra, Chap. XV, p. 96 ■ B. T. Society’s edition.) 
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385. This is, some say, not so, because the reason is a part of 
the number. 

The objection is this — 

The number of things is fixed, and there is no disturbance of the 
fixity on the score of the reason being included in, excluded from, or 
identical with, the number, for the reason is a part of the number and as 
such is not different from it. 

R*5RcJr5JT^tg: II 2 I \ l It 

nir-avayava-tvat, being without a member or part ; si£g: 
a-hetuh, no reason. 

380. The reason, we reply, is not valid because there is no part 
available for the purpose. 

The opponent has argued that, the number is fixed and'that the 
reason is only a part of it. The Nai)&yika counterargues that the number 
cannot be fixed until the reason is fixed and it will be absurd to fix the 
number with an unfixed reason. The reason which is asserted by the 
opponent to be a part of the number will remain unfixed until the num¬ 
ber itself is fixed. 

The doctrine of the fixity of nuinbor, opposed as it is to the eviden¬ 
ces of perception, inference and scripture, is a false doctrine which 
cannot refute the variety of things established through the speciality 
of their characters. If there is an agreement as to the number of things 
on the ground of their general characters, and difference on the ground 
of their special characters, then the doctrine of fixity is admittedly to 
be abandoned. 

^ wc;u g i O wit 

f}3; sadyah, immediately ; kala-antare, at another time ; 9: 

cha, and ; phala-nispatteh, on account of production of fruit ; 

samsayah, doubt. 

387. There arises doubt as to the fruit which is produced either 
instantly or after a l ng interval. 

Seeing that some action such as cooking produces its eSect imme¬ 
diately while another action snob as ploughing does not bring about anyr 
effect until sometime has passed away, a certain person ask a whether 
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tha fruit of maintaining the sacred fire will be produced immediately or 
after a considerable lapse of time. 

l^OTT R*q RTT3 || 9 t ^ | II 

k&la-antarena, after a lapse of time ; wfifsqftr: a nii-ipattih, 
non-production ; C3fa«KitTT<t hetu-vinii&tt, because of the destruction of 
the cause. 

388. It cnnnot, says some one, be produced after a lapse of 
time because the cause has disappeared. 

The objection is this:— 

The fruit (viz , the attainment of heaven) cannot be produced after 
our death because the action (viz..'maintaining the sacred fire) calculated 
to produce the fruit was destroyed before our death. 

Wig II 9 I \ I 9^ II 

Uli5 prak, prior ; nispatteh, to production; vriksa- 

phala-vat, like the fruit of a tree ; aq (at, that syat, will be. 

389. This fruit, we reply, before it is produced, bears analogy to 
the fruit of a tree. 

Just as a tree, whose roots are now nourished with water, will be 
able to produce fruits in the future, so the sacred fire which is maintain¬ 
ed now will enable the maintainor to attain heaven after death. The 
doctrine involved here has been explained m aphorism 3-2- 60. 

^P3T II 9 I \ I II 

•I na, no ; a-sat, non-existent , •! na, not , sat, existent,; na, 
not ; aat-a-sat, existent-and-non-existent ; wfjfwdt: asat-satoh, of the 

non-existent and existent ; vaidharmyat, owing to dissimilarity, 

difference. 

390. Some say that the fruit, anterior to its production, is neither 
existent nor non-existent nor both, because existence and non-existence 
are incongruous. 

The fruit (or any effect) anterior to its production was not non¬ 
existent because the material causes are so regulated that each 
one thing is not produced from each other thing promiscuously. 
We cannot suppose the fruit to have been existent prior to its production 
because a thing cannot be said to come into existence if it had already 
an existence. The fruit was not both existent and non-existent prior to 
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its production because existence and non-existence are incompatible 
with each other. 

[The aphorism refers to the Madhyamika Buddhist philosophy 
which maintains that the effect, before it is produced, is neither existent 
nor non-existent nor both, as is evident from the writings of N&g&rjuna* 
and Arya Devaf.] 

|| ? | ^ I ?c || 

3e«IT3[*aat[»iata utp&da-vyaya-dar&an&t, from the observation of pro¬ 
duction and destruction. 

391. It is, we reply, a fact that the fruit before it was produced 
was non-existent because we witness (the production and destruc¬ 
tion. 

When a jar is produced we find that it was non-existent prior to 
tho production. 

» » i \ i »< « 

buddhi-siddham, established by the understanding ; 3 tu r 

but • aw tat, that ; sraa a-sat, non-existent. 

' • 

392. That it was non-existent, is established by our understand¬ 
ing. 

It is only when a thing is non-existent that we can apply ourselves 
to the production of it by means 'of suitable materials. A weaver, for 
instance, sets himself to work for a web which is non-existent but which 
he knows he can make by means of threads. 

IlSlVUotl 

® «a* aiajeqfaiwa* a 33 ?^ 1 
a gaJfamrfaa** 11 

shraat 3a aa: sraarata 33 a# 1 
a awrffw snraa faaarar 11 

(Nkghrjuna’s.Madhy atnika isfitra, Chap. VII, p. 51 ; B. T. Society’s 

edltl ° n ) f aw a faad 1 

swpafatf unfa aw 11 

( JLrya Deva’sSataka quoted in the Madhyamika Vritti, Chap. I p. 4; 
B. T. Society’s edition.) 
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WTW«f«rfafopi &6raya-vyatirek&t, in the absence of a receptacle 
vriksa phala-utpatti-vat, like the production of the frnit of 
a tree ; iti, this ; a-hetuh, no reason. 

393. Some say that the analogy to the fruit of a tree is ill-founded- 
because a receptacle is aw anting. 

It has been stated that the fruit obtainable from maintaining the 
sacrod fire bears analogy to! the fruit of a tree. An opponent finds fault 
with the analogy by showing that the tree which produces fruits now iB- 
the same tree which was previously nourished with water, but the body 
which is alleged to attain heaven after death is not the same body which, 
maintained the sacred fire. The two bodies being different their analogy 
to the tree is ill-founded. 

II I \ I II 

priieh, of pleasure, satisfaction ; a-tma &4raya-tv&t, 

having the soul as its receptacle or support ; wtufa^af: a-pratisedhah, non¬ 
contradiction. 

39T. The foregoing objection, we reply, is unreasonable because 
the soul is the receptacle of happiness. 

It is not pur body that maintains the sacred fire or attains heaven. 
In reality the soul is the receptacle for both these acts. The soul which- 
maintained the secred fire is identical with the soul which enjoys happi¬ 
ness in heaven. Consequently a receptacle is not awanting and the- 
analogy to the tree is not ill-founded. 

n na, no ; putra pasu stri-parich- 

chhada-hirunya-anna &di-phala-mrdes&t, because the fruits declared are 
son, cattle, wife, clothes, gold, food etc. 

395. The soul, some say, cannot lie the receptacle for the fruits* 
which are mentioned, viz., a son, a wife, cattle, attendants, gold, 
food, etc. 

The objection is this :— 

If the frnit consists merely of happiness it can be lodged in the 
soul. But. the soul cannot be the receptacle for such fruits as a son, & 
wife, cattle, otc. which are mentioned in the scripture. 
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tat-sambandhAt, through connection with them ; 
phala nifpatteh, because of production of fruit ; te§u, in them ; q^ssf^q- 
qjft: phala-vat-upach&rah, predication as fruit. 

396. r i he fruit, we reply, is attributed to them because it is 
produced through their conjunction. 

In reality the fruit is happiness. We attribute the name fruit to 
a son, wife, etc., because happiness is produced through them. 

^Trqf%: 

fqfqtWP=RT^Tm<I vivid ha-bAdhanft-yog&t, through connection with 
various distresses , <j:»5r duhkham, pain ; qq eva, surely ; sNfrqqfw: janma- 
utpattih, production of birth. 

397. Birth is a pain because it is connected with various 
distresses. 

Birth is stated to be a pain because it signifies our connection with 
th^ body, the senses and the intellect which bring us various distresses. 
The body is the abode in which pain resides, the senses are the instru¬ 
ments by which pain is experienced, and the intellect is the agent which 
produces in us the feeling of pain. Our birth as connected with the 
body, the senses and the intellect is necessarily a source of pain. 

* f« 9 I \ I HH u 

W na, not; sukhasya, of pleasure ; antarAlani?pat- 

teh, because of production during intervals. 

398. Pleasure is not denied because it is produced at inter-. 

vals. 

We cannot altogether deny the existence of pleasure which often' 
arises amidst pains. 

STT'WT$f*rfw: bAdhanA-a-nivritteh, there being non-cessation of dis¬ 
tress ; vedayatah, of the feeling person; qi«fqqi|iqTq paryesana-dog&t, 

from the fault of pursuit ; qtqfqqq: a-prati?edhah, non-contradiction. 

399. This is, we reply, no opposition because distresses do not 
disappear from a person who enjoys one pleasure and seeks 
another. 
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The substance of the Naiy&yika’s reply is this:— Pleasure itself is 
to be regarded as pain because even a person who enjoys pleasure is 
tormented by various distresses. His objects may be completely frustrated 
or fulfilled only partially, and while he attains one object he cannot resist 
the temptation of pursuing another which causes him uneasiness. 

II S I ^ I HMI 

duhkha-vikalpe, in a form of pain ; sukha-abhi- 

m&n&t, from a conceit of pleasure ; w cha, and. 

400. And because there is conceit of pleasure in what is only 
another name for pain. 

Some persons thinking that pleasure is the summum bonum are 
addicted to the world which causes them various distresses through birth, 
infirmity, disease, death, connection with the undesirable, separation 
from the desirable, etc. It is therefore clear that one who pursues 
pleasure does in reality pursue pain, or, in other words, pleasure is a 
synonym for pain. 

n s i \ i hc ii 

rina klesa-pravritti-anubandh&t, because debts, 
troubles and activity pursue us to the end ; «TO*n?UT9: apavarga-abh&vah, 
absence of release. 

401. There is, some say, no opportunity for us to attain releaso 
because of the continual association of our debts, troubles and 
activities. 

The objection stands thus:— The scripture declares that as soon as 
we are born we incur three debts which we must go on cleuring off until 
the time of our decay and death; and troubles are our constant compa¬ 
nions, while activities pursue us throughout our life. There is then no 
opportunity for us to attain release. 

The three debts are:— 

Debt to sages (Rishi rina)—which can be cleared off only by under¬ 
going a course of student life. 

Debt to gods (Deva-rina)—from which we can be freed only by 
performing sacrifices. 

Debt to our progenitors (Pitri-rina)—which cannot be cleared off 
except by begetting children. 

Activity has been defined in 1-1*17 and 1-1-18, 
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JWnr^TS^rgiq^: pradhana-sabda-an-upapatteh, from failure of the 
word in the principal sense ; JJ<!W5^»T f? u ? a fiabdena, by the word in the 
secondary sense ; anuv&dah, interpretation ; nindfi- 

praSamsA-npapatteh, because of the establishment of blame and praise. 

402. If an expression is inadmissible in its literal sense we 
are to accept it in its secondary meaning to suit blame or 
praise. 

“As soon as a person is born he incurs three debts’'—this expression, 
inadmissible as it is in its literal sense, is to be taken in its secondary 
meaning, viz., “as soon as a person enters the life of a householder, he 
incurs three debts the clearing off of which brings him credit.” The ex¬ 
pression “until the time of our decay and death” signifies that “as long 
as we do not arrive at the fourth stage when we are to adopt the life of a 
mendicant.” If the scriptural texts are interpreted in this way, it be¬ 
comes clear that our whole life does not pass away in the mere clearing 
off of our debts. 

u # i \ i u \° 11 

fWrftaRIlff sam&ropanat, through transferring ; wnnfsr iftmani, to the 
soul ; Bfarfa^ep a-prati$edhah, non-contradiction. 

403. There is no lack of opportunity for our release because 
the sacrifices (to be performed for clearing off our debts) are trusted 
to the soul. 

A Brahman, while old, should refrain from all searches after sons, 
wealth and retinue. f§ruti (Veda) instructs him to retire from the world 
when he has trusted to his soul the sacrifices which he used to perform 
to clear off his debts. By so doing he will imagine that his soul is the 
sacrificial fire in which his physical actions are offered as oblations. 
Freed from all debts, he will live on alms and find an ample opportunity 
for effecting his own release. 

As regards the division of life into stages,there is the authority 
of Ifcih&sa, Pnr&na and Dbartna f§4stra. 

WWT?*: II i? I ^ I \\ II 

20 
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<?t3^9T5?TT3<?TS: pAtra-cJhajiaantaan-upapattt'h, because of the non¬ 
proof of performances ending-with the collection of the sacrificial vessels 
at death; ^ cha, and, tRSlWSN phala-abhdvah, absence of fruit. 

404 Because the performances ending with the collection of the 
sacrificial vessels at death cannot reasonably be sup posed (to have been 
prescribed for all without distinction), there would be an absence of 
fruits (which could impede release) 

For a householder keeping alive the sacrificial fire it is prescribed 
that at his death the sacrificial vessels should be collected and burnt with 
his body. Such a man continues to perforin acts till the end and these 
acts must produce results which must be exhausted by experiencing them 
before release can be attained But these acts are not meant for those 
who retire from the world and have no desire for sons, wealth or other 
worlds. Therefore, so far as such men are concerned, the Vedic injunctions 
in respect of the sacrificial vessels end the like do not cause any obstacle 
to the attainment of release. 

II $ n I ^ II 

susuptasya, of ono in deep sleep ; svapna-a-darsane, 

in not seeing dreams ; klesa-u-bhava-vat, like absence of 

troubles; W<WT! apavargah, release. 

405. As there is no distress in a person who is sound asleep and 
sees no dream, so there is no association oi troubles in one who attains 
release. 

A person who has, through the knowlodge of Brahma, attained 
release, is freed from all bonds of lust, pleasure, pain, etc. 

[The word kleia (here rendered as trouble) is a technical term very 

extensively used in the Buddhist Sanskrit and Pah literature to signify 
depravity, defilement, corruption or passion. Khsn, called in Pali kileso, 
is the cause of all sinful actions and consequently of rebirths. Arhatship 
consists in tho annihilation of kleia. The Pali Pitakas enumerate ten 
kilet>as, of which five are prominent. The ten kilesas are:— 

(greed), (hatred), (stupidity), (pride), 

(heretical view), (doubt), (sloth), (arrogance), 

(shamelessness) and (recklessness). 

The Buddhist Sanskrit books enumerate six klescis and twenty-four 

upakhs<.u,- 
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II 

*rn? afcrm «vratef«ra? %frr n 

(Dliarmasnwgralia LXVII., 

I 5TCTOT II 

Sifa 3<QRT5> 9^ t®T? $18* EPTT Wft 

tsrFnrvrrara' Ifhis snuff gfaftsgfrff #fts9sraF*r firac feafcf 

fa9T*ajf?r ||. 

(DharmasaAgraha LXIX) 

The word A-5.fi used in the Ny&ya Siitra 4-1 58, 4-1-62, 4-1-63 and 
4-1-64 evidently convoys the meaning of moral depravity. Hlna-klr&a 
() used in 4-1 03 rings in my ears as a phrase borrowed from 
the Buddhist philosophy ] 

h JTfT%: u &i \ i \\ u 

ijna, no; JT-fftr: pravrittih, activity ; Jrf38»*W*f prati-sandh&n&ya, 
for binding again to birth ; (fcl$hina-klesa-sya, of one whose troubles 
have disappeared. 

40H. The activity of one who has got rid of the troubles does not 
tend to obstruction. 

Activity does not present any obstacle to release (apavarga) in 
respect of a person who is freed from the troubles of lust, hatred and 
stupidity. In his case activity produces neither merit nor demerit, and 
consequently no re-birth. 

* 9%sreF?r^ n 9 i x t W " 

3 na, no ; gfsBqrarib klesa-santatelj, of the^ stream of troubles; W*Tffa- 

sv&bh&vika-tv&t, being natural. 

407. There is, some say, no end of troubles because these are 
natural. 

The objection raised here is this:—None can attain release because 
it is impossible to get rid of troubles which are natural (beginningless). 

JHSf pr&k, prior ; utpatteh, to production; %t*H*TfwwSWf,abh4va. 

a-nitya-tva vat, like the non-eternality of non-existence ; sv&bbA* 

vike, in the natural ; «fqapi, also ; *»f*IWOTfl( a-nityatvam, non-eternality. 
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408. Even the natural, says some one, are non-eternal like 
the non-existence that was antecedent to production. 

The objection raised in the previous aphorism is answered by some 
one as follows:— 

A non-existence antecedent to production is natural (beginningless) 
bat it disappears as soon as the production takes place. Similarly the 
troubles are natural (beginningless) bat they terminate as soon as release 
is attained. 

A jar before it is produced is non-existent. This non-existence is 
called antecedent non-existance. It has no beginning but it has an end 
for it disappears as soon as the jar is produced The troubles like the 
antecedent non-existence are beginningless but not endless. 

[ It is only an existence, that is, an existent thing, that can be called 
eternal or non-eternal. We cannot apply the epithets “ eternal ’* and 
non-eternal ” to non-existence except iD a figurative sense.] 

II ? \ \ I \\ II 

anu-sy&ma-tft a-nitya-tvu-vat, like the non-eter- 
nality of the darkness of the atom ; UT vft, or. 

409. Or non-eternal like the blackness of an atom. 

An earthy atom, which is naturally black, changes its colour when 

it is baked red in the kiln. Likewise the troubles which are natural 
disappear as soon as release is attained. 

* II $ I ^ I II 

91 na, no ; sankalpa-nimitta-tvat, being caused by will 

or deliberation ; W cha, and ; irFTnfbit r&ga-adin&m, of desire, eto. 

410. It is, we reply, not so because affection, etc. are caused by 
misapprehension. 

The Naiyayika says:—There is no necessity for us here to admit 
that a thing which is natural (beginningless) may not be endless. The 
troubles are not in fact natural (beginningless) because they are caused by 
activity which springs from our affection, aversion and stupidity. These 
last are generated by our misapprehension. The troubles not being 
natural, there is no lack of opportunity for us to attain release. 
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f%: u a \ ^ \ \ u 

?fWfkfirWRt do§a-nimitt&n&m, of the causes of faults ; awjungtattva- 
jfi&n&t, through knowledge of the truth ; SUfwfkfffr: ahahk&ra-nivyittifc. 
cessation of ahamk&ra. 

411. Through knowledge about the true nature of the causes of 
faults, there is cessation of egotism. 

Egotism is stupidity of the form “ I am.” It consists of the notion, 
“ I am," entertained by a person in respect of what is not self. It 
disappears as soon as we attain knowledge about the true nature of the 
faults which are caused by all objects such as body, etc. enumerated in 
aphorism 1—1—9 

ftaRmrf *g^£3T:« ? I ^ I ^ U 

dofa-nimittam, the cause of faults ; $:qrgtf: rflpa4dayah, 
form, etc ; fqqqr: visay&fc, objects ; sankalpa-krit&h, adopted by 

the will. 

412. The colour and other objects, when regarded as good, 
become the causes of faults. 

It is only when we look upon colour or any other object as a source 
of enjoyment that it becomes a cause of our affection, aversion or Btupidity. 

uftrfuTf tat-nimittam, their cause ; g tu, but ; stuqwrfhwrw: avayavi- 
abhim&nah, regard as a whole. 

413. The faults are caused through a conception of the whole 
apart from its part 9 . 

The faults are produced if a man or woman looks upon each other 
as a whole, viz., as a male or female with all his or her paraphernalia of 
teeth, lips, eyes, nose, etc., together with their secondary marks ; and they 
are shunned if be or she looks upon each other by parts only, viz., upon 
his or her hair, flesh, blood, bone, nerve, head, phlegm, bile, excrement, 
etc., all of which are frail. The notion of the whole engenders lust while 
that of the parts produces equanimify, We must regard every thing from 
the standpoint of evil, e. g., the rice boiled with poison is looked apon by 
a wordly man as rice and by an ascetic as poison. 
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n » t ^ i » « 

fawsfartrrtfhssi^ vidy&-a-vidy& dvaividhy&t, from twofoldness of 
knowledge and of ignorance ; samsayah, doubt. 

414. Owing to the apprehension and non-apprehension being 
each of two kinds, there arises a doubt as to the existence of a whole 
apart from its parts. 

There are two kinds of apprehension, viz., real and unreal. The 
apprehension of water in a tank is real while that of mirage as a mass of 
water is unreal. The non-apprehension is also of two kinds, viz., real and 
unreal. The non-apprehension of a hare’s horn (which is non-existent) is a 
real ncn-apprehension while that of the ether (which is existent) is an 
unreal non-apprehension. The apprehension and non-apprehension being 
both real and unreal there arises a doubt as to whether there is really a 
whole apart from its parts. If we apprehend a whole apart from its 
parts, our apprehension may be unreal. If we do not apprehend a whole, 
our non-apprehension too may be unreal. 

u ? i ^ i h u 

fTCfdqWi tat-a-samsayah, no doubt about it; Jpftgafofrant purva-hetu- 
prasiddka-tvat, having been established by reasons already stated. 

415. There is no room for doubt with regard to the existence 
of a whole already established through arguments. 

No one has yet set aside the arguments employed in aphorism 
2—I—34 to establish a whole apart from its parts. 

rrFf * u ? i ^ i \ ii 

fwrgfTW: vritti-an-upapatteh, from absence of proof of inclusion ; 
wfa api, also ; ffff tarhi, then ; W na, not ; samsayah doubt. 

416. There is, says some one, no room for doubt even with 
regard to the non-existence of a whole on account of the impossibility 
of the whole residing anywhere. 

In the preceding aphorism the Naiy&yika has said that there is no 
doubt as to the existence of a whole apart from its parts as demonstrated 
in aphorism 2—1—34. In the present aphorism his opponent says that 
there is no doubt as to the non-existence of a whole apart from its parts 
because neither the whole can reside in its parts nor the latter in the 
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former. One affirms that there is a whole while the other affirms that 
there is a no-whole. In either case there is no room for doubt. 

II2 I ^ mi 

kritsna-eka-deSa-a-vritti tv&t, because of not being 
co-extensive with the whole; SIsmWIWTH avayav&n&m, of the parts ; wru«f- 
»nsr: avayavi-abh&vah, non-existence of the whole. 

417. There is, says the objector, no whole because its parts 
reside init neither totally nor partially. 

A part does not occupy the whole in its totality owing to the differ¬ 
ence of their dimension; neither does it occupy the whole partially 
because the part can reside neither in itself nor in another part. 

^3 u s i ^ i c u 

tesu, in them ; 'S cha, and ; Vfft: a-vritteh, because of non-resi- 
dence ; avayavi-abh&vah, non existence of the whole. 

418. Also because the whole does not, continues the objector, 
reside in its parts. 

The whole does not reside in each of its parts separately on account 
of the difference of their dimension. Neither •does it reside in some of 
its parts collectively because in that case it loses its connection with the 
other parts, 

W ii ^ i ^ i < it 

prithak, other ; * cha, and ; wrwtv*: avayavebhyah, than the 
parts ; SffW! a-vritteh, because of non-residence. 

419. Owing to the lack of residence, affirms the objector, there 
is no whole apart from its parts. 

The whole does not exist as the relation between it and its parts 
is not that of the container and the contained. 

* ii m ^ i v 3 h 

s» na, not; * cha, and ; avayavi, the whole , «r*<w: avayavfth, 

parts- 

420. And the parts are not the whole. 
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The objector says that the relation between the whole and its parts 
is not that of identity. No one says that the thread is the web or the pillar 
is the house. 

ekasrnin, in one ; ^HTTSTRI bheda-abhAvAt, owing to absence 
of difference ; $^stl*3fST: bheda-Sabda-prayoga-an-upapatteh, be* 
cause of impropriety of use of the word difference ; Wg$«T: aprasnah, no 
question. 

421. There is, we reply, no room for the question owing to the 
impropriety in the use of the term “ variety ” in reference to 
what is one. 

In aphorism 4—2—7 an opponent raised the question as to whether 
the whole occupied its parts totally or partially. The NaiyAyika disposes 
of the question by saying that there is no room for it because the terms 
“ totally ” and “ partially ” cannot be applied to “ one. ” The term 
“ totally” is employed only in the case of several things of which no one 
has been left out while the word “ partially ” refers to an aggregate of 
which some parts have been left out. Now, neither the term “ totally ” 
nor the term “ partially ” is applicable to what is “ one ”, that is, to a 
“ whole. ” In the case of a whole the employment of language implying 
variety is unjustifiable. 

<-^v3 ii 9 i ^ i u 

WI*rarTJ?inw^ avayava-antara-abhAve, in the absence of another part; 
wfif api, also ; Mfw: a-vritteh, owing to non-residence or non-function ; 
Vlfai a-hetuh, no mark or reason or argument. 

422. 1 he question, we further reply, is unreasonable because 
even if one part could be the residence of another part, it would not be 
the residence of the whole . 

When we speak of a whole residing in its parts we must not under¬ 
stand that the term residence refers to any space, in fact it refers to the 
relation of refuge and refugee. A refuge is that with which the refugee 
is inseparably connected and without which it can never exist. Hence 
there is no impossibility of the whole residing in its parts. 

tun ^ i w n 
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keia-sam&he, in respect of a collection of hairs; iWflf^rTStfs'T 
tnimirika-upalabdhi-vat, like the perception of one affected with 
dimness of sight; tat -upalabdhih, its perception. 

423. The perception of a “whole’ 5 bears analogy to that of r 
collection of hairs by a person affected with a dimness of sight. 

Just as a person of dim sight cannot perceive hairs separately but 
can perceive them in a mass, so we cannot perceive the atoms separately 
but can perceive them in a mass in the form of a jar or the like. 

u 9 i ^ i u 

sva-visaya-an-atikramena, by reason of its not going 
beyond its own object ; indriyasya, of the sense ; patu- 

manda-bhayat, according to keenness and dullness ; visaya- 

grahana-sya, of tho apprehension of object ; suf tatha, like ; *rr=f: bliavah, 
condition ; W na, no ; a-vi?aye. to what is not its object ; 

pravrittih, operation. 

424. A sense is inoperative in reference to what is not its object 
because its acuteness or dullness of apprehension is restricted to its own 
object which it connot transcend. 

The eye, whether it is acute or dim, cannot apprehend a sound. 
Similarly the ear, sharp or dull, cannot see a colour. All sonsos have 
thoir spocial objects to which their operation is restricted. An atom 
which is supersensuous, cannot be apprehended by any of oursenses—no 
matter whether these are acute or dim. Each hair being perceptible, its 
collection also is capable of being perceived whereas the atoms being 
imperceptible their collection cannot be perceived. As we can perceive 
the collection of atoms in the shape of a jar or the like, we must admit 
that the collection or the whole is a reality independent of its parts 
(the atoms). 

sr^q^Tcrirfirsr^^crfnJTOTTti ti ? i ^ i w n 

sra*T^Tf«{fa5r?r»T: avayava avayavi-prasahgah, relation of whole and 
parts ; cha, and ; qaf evam, then 4 ; art &, up ; pralay&t, to pralaya, 

dissolution. 

425. The whole and its parts should in that case be supposed to 
continue up to the time of annihilation. 
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Even if we admit the existence of a whole and its parts, we cannot 
suppose them to continue for ever because they are subject to destruc* 
tion at the time of annihilation. A whole has got its parts and the 
parts again have their parts which do not cease until they become non¬ 
existent at the time of annihilation. 

^ II V I ^ I \\ U 

S na, no ; 5t95S: pralayah, dissolution ; Anu-sad-bhavat, 

owing to tho existence of the atom. 

426. There is, we reply, no annihilation because there are 
atoms. 

There will never come a time when thero will ho an utter annilii- 
Ifttion, for things will even then continue to oxist. in the state of atoms. 
An atom is a thing of tho smallest dimension, that is, a thing which is 
not capable of being of smallor dimension. 

me m srt: ii s i ^ i V s ii 

parftin, beyond ; St va, or ; trutch, of truti, a minute part. 

■1-27. An atom is that which is not capable of being divided. 

An atom is not divisible into further parts. 

[Two atoms make a dvyanuka (dyad) and three dvyanukas make 
a tryaxarvnu (triad). All things which wo portoive are composed of 
t ryaxarrnux. An atom (anu) is finer than a dvyanuka and the latter finer 
then a tryaxarenu ] 

STVETajsura^ra H S I ^ I II 

stTSil!(T»sffiitst<T akasa vyatibhedat, owing to interpenetration of 
other ; tat-an-upapattih, its non-proof. 

428. There is, says some one, an impossibility of such a thing, 
as it is divided throughout by ether. 

Tho Naiyayika defines the atom as a whole which has no parts, 
that is, a thing which is not divisible into further parts Someone 
controverts the definition by saying that an atom is not devoid of parts 
because it is intersected by ether within and without, 

oil II $ I ^ | VS tt 

sttsirsjrwssriar^f akasa-a-sarva-gata-tvam ( non-omnipenetration of 
ether , St va, or. 
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429.. Else thei r e would not be the omnipresence of the ether. 

The ether wouili not be called omnipresent if it could not reside 
within the atoms 

^Tcf: 
II # I ^ I II 

STfffiantah, in ; bahih.out ; * cha, and ; kfiryadravya 

•sya, of the effect substance, kkrana-antara-vaelianat, owing 

to declaration of another cause ; a-karye, in anon-effect; a^WSt: 

tat-a-bh&vah, its absence. 

430. There is no <l within’’ “without ” of an eternal thing. 
The terms are applicable only to factitious things inasmuch as they 
imply constituents other than those which are seen. 

The word “ within ” refers to that constituent of a thing which ia 
enclosed by another conatituet thereof while the word “ without ” refers 
to the constituent which encloses another constituennt,but is not enclosed 
by it. These terms cannot be applied to eternal things such as atoms 
which do not possess constituents some of which may enclose the rest. 

^ScTJT^rj- II I ^ I ^ || 

sabda-samvoga-bibhavat, owing to universality of 
conjunction of sound ; ^ cha, and ; ?iwn5f sarva-gatam, all-penetrating. 

431. The ether is omnipresent because of the universality of its 
conjunction which is a cause of sound. 

Owing to sound being produced everywhere it is inferred that 
trhe ether is omnipresent. If a certain place were devoid of contact with 
ether there would be no sound there. There is in fact a conjunction of 
ether everywhere: 

u ? i ^ i ^ ii 

a-vyuha-vistambha-vibhu-tv&ni, characteristic* 
of not being massed, not offering obstruction, and being universal ; % cha* 
and ; stT'EtSI'fjn?: ak&sa dharm&h, the attributes or properties of ether. 

432. The ether possesses three properties, «»*., that it is not repeE 
led, that it does not obstruct and that it is all-pervading. 
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The ether ia not repelled because it does not possess any form, 
it does not obstruct because it is intangible, and it is all-pervading 
becauso it is omnipresent. 

II » I ^ I ^ II 

wfafiat murti-matarn, of things possessing a form cha, and ; 
q<r?T; samsthana-upapatteh from proof of position, shape ; 
avayava-sad- bhavah, existence of parts. 

433. There are, says some one, parts in an atom because a thing 
that is endowed w ith a form must also possess a collocation of parts. 

The objection stands thus:— 

An atom is divisible into parts becanse it possesses a form, that is, 
it is of a limited dimension. 

[The ether, soul, space and time being of unlimited dimensions are 
not divisible into parts ] 

II $ I ^ \ yi II 

samyoga-upapatteh, from proof of conjunction ; cha, 

and. 

434. An atom, continues the objector, must possess parts be¬ 
cause it is capable of being conjoined with another atom. 

The objection is this:— 

The fact that atoms possess the quality of conjunction proves that 
they have parts, because an atom can come in conjunction with another 
only in some of its parts. 

II ? \ ^ l^|| 

an-avasthft-k&ri-tv&t, as causing instability, regression; 
an-avasthii-an- upapatteh, because of unreasonableness of 
regression ; ^ cha, and ; a-prati§edhah, non-contradiction. 

435. The doctrine of the indivisibility of atom cannot, we reply, 
be refuted because such a refutation would give rise to a regreeaua ad in' 
Jinitum which is not proper. 
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If yon say that an atom is divisible into parts, yon will have to 
admit that those parts again are divisible into futher parts. This 
would give rise to a regreasus ad infinitum which should, if possible, be 
avoided. If all things were indefinitely divisible we should find a large 
thing and a small one to be of equal dimension as both would possess an 
infinite number of parts. A thing although indefinitely divided should 
not lose itself. There must remain a particle, viz., an atom which should 
not perish even at the time of annihilation. 

qprTfs&’SRHT qRRT RqTc^Rq^TS^R??qqs&4- 
q^jRTgq*qTSR3R ti ? i ^ i ^ ti 

buddhy&, by the understanding ; fasNFTH vivechanilt, from 
separation ; j| tu, but ; JjrsfTfwnjgssfssi: y&fchAtroya-an-upalabdhih, non-per¬ 
ception of reality ; tantu-apakarsane, on the separation of the 

threads ; pata-sadbh&va-an-upalabdhi-vat, like the non¬ 
perception of the existence of fabric ; tat-an-upalabdih, its non¬ 

perception ; 

436. Things, some say, do not possess a reality if they are 
separated from our thoughts, just as there is no reality in a web separated 
from its threads. 

The objection is this:—• 

Things do not possess a reality independent of our thoughts just 
as a web does not possess a reality independent of its threads. Hence 
it is our thoughts alone that are real, external things are all unreal. 
[This aphorism refers to the doctrine of the Yog&ch&ra Buddhist 
philosophy explained in the Lankavatara Sutra. ] * 

ii ? i ^ i h 

vy&hata-tv&t, being obstructed ; a-hetuh, not a mark. 

437. The reason, we reply, is not good as it hurts itself. 

(sfarerern: ^ <7ftsrrf, ys h.<> ) 
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The Naiyslyika says that his opponent’s reason, viz., that things 
do not possess a reality if they are separated- from our thoughts,, 
is self-destructive because if things are capable of being separated from 
our thoughts they cannot be said to be unreal, and on the other hand 
if things are unreal they aie incapable of being separated from our 
thoughts. The opponent commits a contradiction by saying that things 
are unreal and at the same time by going to separate them from our 
thoughts. 

>1 21^1 yz H 

B3[t«rgr5r<T tat-£sraya-tvat, because an effect is dependent on the cause; 
a-prithak-grahanara, non-apprehension as separate. 

438. There is, we reply, no separate perception of a refuge and 
its refugee. 

A web being the refuge of its threads, the perception of the former 
includes that of the latter so that there are no separate perceptions of 
them. If our thoughts were the refuge of external things, then there 
would be no separate perceptions of them. But the opponent’s argu¬ 
ment, viz., that “if things are separated from our thoughts,” makes 
it manifest that our thoughts are not the refuge of external things. 

u i ^ i ^ ii 

OTTWTCft pramdna-tah, by means of proof ; ^ cha, and ; BPTSlfaqv?: 
artha-pratipatteh, because of establishment of object. 

439. And things are established by evidences. 

The reality of things is proved by evidences such as perception. 
Every thing requires an evidence for its establishment. The very asser¬ 
tion that “ things are not real if they cannot be separated from our 
thoughts” must be based on an evidence if it is to commend itself to our 
acceptance. Hence we cannot deny things if they are establised by evi¬ 
dences. 

» 9 I ^ I 3° It 

prarntLna-an-npapatti-upapatti-bhy&m, by reason' 
of application and non-application of proofs- 

440. The non-reality of things is demonstrated neither by evidence 
nor without them. 
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The proposition that “there is nothing” cannot be proved in any 
way. If you say that there is an evidence to prove it, yon hurt your 
own proposition, viz., that, there is nothing. If again you say that there 
is no evidence, how do yon then establish your porposition ? 

u \\\ u 

svapna-visaya-abhim&na-vat, like the idea of objects 
seen in a dream ; ayam, this : STWOnifaltWR: pramflna-prameya- 
abhim&nah, idoa of proof and the object of proof. 

441. The concept of the means and the objects of knowledge, 
says some one, bears analogy to that of things appearing in a dream. 

The means and the objects of knowledge are as delusive as things 
appearing in a dream. 

[ The aphorism 4-2-31 and. 4-2-32 evidently refer to the Buddhist 
doctrine of “non-reality” expounded in the Arya Up&li-pricchfi-Sa- 
mfvdhi raja-sdtra, Arya-gagana-gauja-sutra, Madhyamika-sdtra, Arya-rat- 
n&vali, Lalitavistara-sutra and other Mah&y&na works.*] 

II 21 ^ I ^ II 

m&ya-gandharva-nagara-rariga-trisnika-vat, 

like illusion, the city of the celestial musicians, and mirage ; va, or. 

442. It may, continues the objector, be likened to jugglery, the 
city of the celestial quiristers or a mirage. 

The means and the objects of knowledge are as unreal as things ex¬ 
hibited in jugglery, etc. 

ii $ i ^ i ^ u 

hotu-a-bhavat, owing to nonexistence of cause ; ’Sffaft: 
a-siddluh non-proof. 

f& *ror m*ri «r*ir feral *im i 

f>IT?r rPJT H M&dhyamika-Sutra, Chap. VII. 

raving?: ws *rrar gfasr i 

g adfrara: sthct frawrft 11 

( Quoted in Madhyamika Vritti, p. 57). 

Hrai JnSN - ffftl ft I (Arya-UpiUipriceba, quoted in M. V. 63) 

( Arya-Sam&dhir&ja- 

Bhattaraka quoted in Madhamik& Vritti, Chap. XX(.) 
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443. This cannot, we reply, be proved, as there is no reason 

for it. 

There is no reason that the concept of the means and the objects of 
knowledge should bear an analogy to the concept of things appearing in 
a dream but not to that of things appearing in our wakeful state. If 
you, to prove the unrealty of things in a dream, adduce the reason that 
these are not perceived in our wakeful state, we would, to prove the reality 
of the means and the objects of knowledge, adduce the reason that these 
are perceived in our wakeful state. 

w & i ^ i ^ n 

smriti-sankalpa-vat, like memory and imagination;^ cha, 
and ; svapna-visaya-abhim&nah, idea of object seen in a 

dream. 

444. The concept of things in a dream arises in the same way 
as remembrance and imagination. 

The things that appear in a dream are not unreal. We can conceive 
of them in a dream just as we can do in our wakeful state. Our concept 
of things in the dream is due to our memory and imagination. 

It is by a reference to the knowledge in our wakeful condition, 
that we ascertain our knowlenge in the dream to be unreal. But in the 
event of there being only one condition, viz., that of wakefulness, the ana¬ 
logy to the dream would not be appropriate. 

n s i ^ i ^ II 

mithya-upalabdhi-vin&sah, destruction of false per¬ 
ception or cognition ; tattva-jilanat, from knowlege of reality ; 

svapna-visaya-abhimana-pran&sa-vat, like the des¬ 
truction of the idea of things seen in a dream ; srffRhsf prati-bodhe, on 
awakening. 

445. Our false apprehension is destroyed by a knowledge of the 
truth, just as our concept of objects in a dream comes to an end on our 
awaking. 

In the case of jugglery, the city of the celestial quiristers and 
the mirage, our apprehension, if it is false, consists of our imputing “that” 
to what is “not that” just as when wo mistake a post for a man. The 
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objeots of the apprehension are, however, not unreal, inasmuch as they 
arise from our memory and imagination. 

Jugglery (m&y&) consists of a false apprehension produced in others 
by an artifice through the use of materials similar to those originally 
announced by him. 

Just as our concept of objects in a dream passes away as soon as we 
are awake, so also our false apprehension of objects disappears as soon as 
we attain a true knowledge of those objects. 

5f#r « 8 i 5* i w 

gg;: buddheh, of the understanding, of (falso) knowledge,^ cha, also; 
evatn, likewise ; nimitta-sadbhava-upalambh&t, from 

perception or cognition of the cause and its existence. 

446. There is therefore no denial of false knowledge, inas¬ 
much as we perceive that there is a cause for that knowledge. 

It has already been shown that our concept of objects in a dream is 
unreal, inasmuch as we do not actually perceive them at that time, but 
that the objects of the dream are not unreal, inasmuch as they arise from 
our memory and imagination. In fact, the objects that give rise to false 
knowledge are never unreal, although the knowledge itself may be false. 

tattva-pradh&na -bhedat, owing to the distinction of the 
reality and the primary idea or appearance; mithya-buddheh, of 

false knowledge ; ffsrwbTifvf: dvai-vidhya-upapattih, proof of twofoldness. 

447. And false knowledge involves a two-fold character on 
account of the distinction between the essence and appearance of its 
object. 

When we mistake a post for a man, our knowledge assumes the 
form “that is man.” Our knowledge of the post, in so far as it is called 
“that”, is a true knowledge, but in so far as it is described as “man”, 
is a false knowledge. This falsity of knowledge is due to our recognition 
of certain properties common to the post and the man. 

u ? i ^ i n 

amFvrfsNfan^TfTTST sam&dhi -viSega-abhyas&t, from the practice of a 
particular contemplation. 


2 ? 
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448. The knowledge of truth is rendered habitual by a special 
practice of meditation. 

Meditation is the soul’s union with the mind abstracted from the 
senses whose contact with objects does not produce any perception. The 
knowledge of the truth is rendered habitual by the repeated practice of 
this maditation. 

u 5? I ^ I ^ u 

ST n», no ; ST»jft^tTirr^5^T?T artha-visesa-prabalyat, owing to predomin¬ 
ance of certain objects. 

449. Meditation, some say, is not practicable by reason of the 
predominance of certain ex ternal objects. 

There are innumerable obstacles to meditation, e. <j hearing the 
thundering noiso of a cloud, one is prevented from practising meditation. 

JrsfTfaif h ? i ^ i n 

ksut-adi-bhih, by lmngor,etc. ; JTgTTfri?! pravarttan&t, from 
incitement ; 1 tr oha, and 

430. And by reason of our being impelled to action by hunger, 
etc. 

Hunger and thirst, heat and cold, disease, etc. sometimes prevent 
us from practising meditation. 

qq^rf^Hq?^ q|cqfrT: II V I ^ I II 

pfirva-krita-phala-anubandhat, from sequonce of 
fruits of previous acts ; tat-ut.pattih, its production, 

431. It arises, we reply, through possession of the fruits of our 
former works. 

Wo acquire a habit of practising meditation in consequence of our 
good deeds of a previous life. 

^T3TT^qi€rq|9J: II $ I ^ I ^ II 

aranya-guha pulina-itdi-su, in forests, caves and 
river bank ; StpTTWTitfT’J^yr: y oga-abhyasa-upadesah, instruction of the prac¬ 
tice of yoga or contemplation. 

452. We are instructed to practise meditation in such places as 
a forest, a cave or a sand-bauk. 
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The meditation practised in those places is not seriously disturbed 
by any obstacle. 

irctf: n jn ^ i ^ n 

sj<m apavargo, in release ; atfa api, also ; ovam, similar ; STtfn: 
p r as a 11 g a h, implication. 

453. Such possibilities may occur even in release. 

Even a person who has attained release may be disturbed by the 
violenco of an external object. 

* ti m ^ i 22 h 

if 11 a, no ; fe5Ci5rT55f^*wnif^T<I nispanna-avasyambhavi tvat, being in¬ 
evitable only where (a body lias already been) formed. 

■ho 1. It is, we reply, not so, because knowledge must spring up 
only in a body already in the state of formation. 

A violent external object produces knowledge only in a body which 
has been formed, in consequence of our previous deeds, and which is 
endowed with senses, etc. 

H $ I ^ I ^ 11 

tat-abhavah, its non-existence ; ^ cha, and ; 3Twf apa-vargo,. 

in release. 

455. And there is absence of a body in our release. 

Our merits and demerits having already been exhausted, we cannot 
got a body after we have attained release. Roleaso is the perfect freedom, 
from all sufferings : it consists in a complete destruction of all the seeds 
and seats of sufferings. 

mt: II I ^ I 2 \ 11 

tat-artham, to that end; trnf^rnn : *lf yama-niyamubhy&m,by 
means of external and internal self-control ; fUma-samskArafey 

purification of the soul ; yogat, from treatise on yoga ov contempla¬ 
tion ; g cha, and ; adhy&tina-vidhi-upayaih, by mean a a£ 

injunctions and practices regarding the soul. 
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45(5. For that purpose there should be a purifying of our soul 
by abstinence from evil and observance of certain duties as well as by 
following the spiritual injunctions gleaned from the Yoga institute. 

In order to attain release we must practise meditation after the soul 
lias been purified by our abstinence , etc. The injunctions gleaned from 
the Yoga institute refer to penances, the controlling of our breaths, the 
fixing of onr mind, etc. 

u & i ^ i ?<» 11 

SnsutS^TSWIi jfu\na-grahana-abhy&sah, study of the science of the 
soul and constant application to it ; tat-vidyaih, with those who are 

versed in it; sar oha, and ; Wf saha, with ; samvadah, conversation. 

457. To secure release, it is necessary to study and follow this 
treatise on knowledge as well as to hold discussions with those learned 
in that treatise 

The spiritual injunctions furnished by the Yoga institute cannot be 
properly assimilated unless we have already acquired a true knowledge 
of the categories explained in the Ny&ya !§astra. It is thorefore very 
useful to study the Ny&ya Sastra and to hold discussions with persona 
learned in the 5&stra. 

forat» 8 i ^ i 8c II 

tam conversation ; 6i§ya-guru-sabrah- 

mach&ri-visista-sreyorthibhih, with disciples, preceptors, fellow students, 
and seekers after the supreme good ; an-asfiyibhih, with unen- 

vious ; abhyupey&t, resort to. 

458. One should enter upon discussions with unenvious persons, 
such as disciples, preceptors, Jellow-students and seekers of tha 

sum mum bonum 

The epithet “unenvious” excludes those who do not seek truth but 
desire victory. Discussion has been defined in aphorism 1—2—1. 

srr urn ^ i re n 

pratipaksa-hinam, without advanoing opposition ; wfa api, 
even ; v», or ; prayojana-artham, for the sake of the purpose ; 

arthi-tve, where one needs it. 
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459. In case of a necessity for the search of truth, discussion 
may be held even without an opposing side. 

A person desirous of knowledge may submit his views for exami¬ 
nation by simply expressing his curiosity for truth without an attempt 
to establish the views. 

u ^ i u 

tattva-adhyavas&ya-samraksana-artham, for the sake 
of the conservation of the true and certain knowledge about reality ; 5 f$q- 
fqest jalpa-vitande, sophistry and cavil ; vija-praroha-sam 

raksana-artham, for the sake of the preservation of the shoots from seeds ; 

kantaka-sakhk-&varana-vat, like the fencing or covering of 
thorns and branches. 

460. Wranglings and cavils may be employed to keep up our 
zeal fcr truth just as fences of thorny boughs are used to safeguard 
the growth of seeds. 

Certain talkative people propound philosophies which are mutually 
opposed, while others violate all sense of rectitude out of a bias for their 
own side. Seeing that these people have not attained true knowledge 
and are not freed from faults, we may, in our disputation against them, 
employ wranglings and cavils which do not in themselveB deserve any 
profit or encomium. 

31 SSIT II V I ^ I fcft il 

t&bhy&m, by means of them, sophistry and cavil; vigr- 

ihya, for overcoming ; kathanatn, statement. 

461. Sophistry and cavil should be employed also in declaring 
the truth to overcome the attack of the erratic. 
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Book V.—Chaptfr I. 

mfgsrsf qr%^Fcngrqf% ^amq^’ml^^fqTqfsr- 
^qtqqTqq^^qgq^fsgRrqTRrq q^^RKlI^I^I 

*Tfvr«ft^?g qrafaCTVqfa 1 ”? 5tf3£gT^rg?<?f% ttw- 

snptr5lfcsr*l?<m fasftmTgqt^iigqsifsqfffailfsi?! <PI«WJTI: s&dhannya-vaidhar- 
inya-utkarsaapakarga-varnya-avarnya-vikalpa-sadhya-prapti-aprapti-pra- 
Banga-pratiJi'ist&nta-anutpatti-samsaya-prakarana-ahetu-arthiipatti-avise- 
sa-upaptti-upalabdhi-aiiupalabdhi-nitya-anitya-knrya-saniah, identicals 
in rospoct of resemblance, difference, addition, subtraction, questionable, 
unquestionable, alternative, thing to be established, presence, absence, 
regression, counter-example, non-production, doubt, topic, non-reason, 
presumption, non-differonce, demonstration, perception, non-perception, 
eternal, non-eternal, and effect. 

402. Futilities are as follows:—(1) Balancing the homogeneity, 
(2) balancing the heterogeneity, (3) balancing an addition, (4) balancing 
a subtraction, (5) balancing the questionable, (0) balancing the 
unquestionable, (7) balancing the alternative. (8) balancing the 
reciprocity, (0) balancing the co-presence, (10) balancing the mutual 
absence, (11) balancing the infinite regression, (12) balancing the 
counterexample, (id) balancing the non-produced, (14) balancing the 
doubt, («'-) balancing the controversy, (10) balancing the non-reason, 
( 17 ) balancing the presumption, (18) balancing the non-dilt'erence, 
(10) balancing the non-demonstration, (20) balancing the perception, 
( 21 ) balancing the non-perception, (22) balancing the non-eternality r 
(23) balancing the eternality and (24) balancing the effect. 

Futility, which is a fallacious argument, has been in general terms 
defined in aphorism 1-2-18. The twentyfour kinds of futility enunciated 
bore will each be defined in due course. The fallacious characters of the 
twentyfour kinds will also be exposed in separate aphorisms. 

rrf«rfqq^qtqq^: 

U H \ \ l ^ II 
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STST**^^***??*^!^ s&dharmya-vaidharmya-bhj&m, by means of resera- 
blanco and difference ; upasamh&re, in case of a conclusion ; 

fqqiqiltqW: tat-dharma-viparyaya-upapatteh, on account of the absence 
of that characteristic ; sAdharmya-vaidharmya-samau, 

identicals in respect of resemblance and difference. 

403. If against an argument based on a homogeneous or 
heterogeneous example one offers an opposition based on the same 
kind of example, the opposition will be called “balancing the 
homogeneity” or “balancing the heterogeneity”. 

lialancinj the homogeneity —• A certain person, to prove the non- 
etornahty of sound, arguos as follows:— 

Sound is non-otornal, 

Because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain othor person offers the following futilo oppositions— 
Sound is eternal, 
bocause it is incorporeal, 
like the sky. 

The argument, viz., sound is non-eternal, is based on the homo¬ 
geneity of sound with the non-eternal pot on the ground of both being pro¬ 
ducts. The opposition, viz., sound is eternal, is said to be based on 
the homogeneity of sound with the eternal sky on the allegod ground of 
both being incorporeal. This sort of opposition, futile as it is, is called 
“balancing the homogeneity”, which aims at showing an equality of tho 
arguments of two sides in respect of the homogeneity of examples 
employed by them. 

Balancing the heterogeneity .—A certain person, to prove the non-eter« 
nality of sound, argues as follows:—• 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is a product, 

whatever is not non-eternal is not a product, 

as the sky. 

A certain othor person offers a futilo opposition thus:— 

Sound is eternal, 
because it is uifoi poroal, 
whatever is not eternal is not incorporeal, 

as a pot. 
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The argument, vu., sound it non-eternal, is bated on the heterogeneity 
of sound from the not-non-eternal sky, which are mutually incompatible. 
The opposition, viz., sound is eternal, is said to be baaed on the heteroge¬ 
neity of sound from the not-incorporeal pot which are alleged to be in* 
compatible with each other. This sort of opposition, futile as it is, is called 
“balancing the heterogeneity", which aims at showing an equality of 
the arguments of two sides in respect of the heterogeneity of examples 
employed by them. 

u h i ^ t \ n 

go-tvat, from bovineness, the generic idea of a coW 
go-siddhi-vat, like the proof of a cow ; afo8%:jtat-siddhih, its proof. 

464. That is, we say, to be established like a cow through 
cowhood (or cow-type). 

The Naiyayika says:—If the opposition referred to in the previous 
aphorism is to be valid it must be based on the example, homogeneous 
or heterogeneous, exhibiting a universal connection between the reason and 
the predicate such as we discern between a cow and cowhood or a universal 
disconnection between the reason and the absence of the predicate such as 
we discern betweeu a cow and absence of cowhood. In the argument— 
“sound is non-eternal, because it is a product, like a pot”, the homogeneouo 
example “pot” oxhibits a universal connection between productivity 
and non-eternaiity, all products being non-eternal, but in the opposition 
•—“sound is eternal, because it is incorporeal, like the sky”—the homo¬ 
geneous example “sky” does not exhibit a universal connection between 
incorporeality and eternality becanse there are things, such as intellect 
or knowledge, which are incorporeal but not eternal. A similar obser¬ 
vation is to be made with regard to the opposition called “balancing the 
heterogeneity.” In the opposition “sound is eternal, because it is inoor- 
poreal, whatever is not eternal is not incorporeal, as a pot”, the 
heterogeneous example “pot” does not exhibit a universal disconnection 
between incorporeality and absence of eternality because there are 
things, such as intellect or knowledge, which are incorporeal but not 
eternal. 

U i* \\ I V n 
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sAdhya-dristAntayoh, of the thing to be established and 
(he example ; dharina-vikalpAt, from exchange or mutual tran¬ 
sfer of properties; ubhaya-sadhya-tv&t, both being in need of 

proof; * cha, and; utkarsa-apakai@a-varnya- 

avarpya-vikalpa-sadhya-samAh, identicals in respect of addition, subtra¬ 
ction , doubtful, not-doubtful, alternative and the thing to be established. 

465. The subject and example alternating their characters or 
both standing in need of proof, there occur (futilities called) “balancing 
lan addition”, “balancing a subtraction”, ‘‘balancing the questionable’’, 
“balancing the unquestionable”, “balancing the alternative” and 
“balancing the reciprocity. 

Balancing an addition .—If against an argument based on a certain 
character of the example one offers an opposition based on an additional 
character thereof, the opposition will be called “balancing an addition.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues 
as follows;— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus;— 

Sound is non-eternal (and corporeal), 
because it is a product, 

• like a pot (which is non-eternal as well as corporeal). 

The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal like a pot, it 
lnnst also be corporeal like it; if it is not corporeal let it be also not 
non-eternal. This sort of futile opposition is called “balancing an 
addition” which aims at showing an equality of the argument of two 
sides in respect of an additional character (possessed by the example and 
attributed to the subject). * 

Balancing a subtraction. — If against an argument based on a 
certain character of the example one offers an opposition based on 
another character wanting in it, the opposition will be called “balancing 
a subtraction.” 

A certion person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues 
as follows:— 


23 
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Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 

like a pot. 

A oertain other person tdfers the following futile opposition:— 
Sound is non-eternal (but not audible), 
because it is a product, 

like a pot (which is non-eternal but not audible.) 

The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal like a pot, it 
oannot be audible, for a pot is not audible; and if sound is still held to 
be audible, let it be also not non-eternal. This sort of futile opposition is 
called “balancing a subtraction” which aims at showing an equality of 
the arguments of two sides in respect of a certain character wanting in 
the example (and consequently also in the subject). 

Balancing the questionable .—If one opposes an argument by main¬ 
taining that the character of the example is as questionable as that of the 
subject, the opposition will be called “balancing the questionable.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues 
as follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A oertain other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 

A pot is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like sound. 

The opponent alleges that if the non-eternality of sound is called in 
question, why is not that of the pot too called in question, as the pot 
and sound are both products ? His object is to set aside the argument 
on the ground of its example being of a questionable character. This 
sort of futile opposition is called “balancing the questionable” which 
aims at showing an equality of the arguments of two sides in respect 
of the questionable character of the subject as well as of the example. 

Balancing the unquestionable .—-If one opposes an argument by 
alleging that the character of the subject is as unquestionable as that 
of the example, the opposition will be called “balancing the unques¬ 
tionable.’ ’ 
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A certain person,. to- prove-the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
fellows;.— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a* product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 

A pot is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like sound. 

The opponent alleges that if the non-eternality of a pot is held to’ 
be unquestionable, why is not that of sound* too held to be so, as the pot 
and sound are both products ? His object is to render the argument 
unnecessary on the ground of its subject being of an unquestionable' 
character. This sort of futile opposition is called “ balancing the 
unquestionable'* which aims at showing the equality of the argu¬ 
ments of two' sides in respect of the unquestionable character of the 
example as well as of the subject. 

Balancing, the alternative .—If one opposes an argument by attri¬ 
buting alternative character to-the subject and the example, the opposi¬ 
tion will be called “ balancing the alternative.” 

A certain person, to prove the non -eternality of sound, argues-afr 
follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pok 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thust— 

Sound is eternal and formless, 
because it is a product, 

like a pot (which is non-eternal and has forms). 

The opponent alleges that the pot and sound are both.producte>, 
yet one has form and the other ie formless : why on the same principle 
isnotone(thepot)non-eternal and the other (sound) eternal? This sort- 
of futile opposition is called “balancing the- alternative” which aims* 
at showing an equality of the arguments of two sides in respect of tiuh 
alternative characters attributed to the subject and example*. 
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Balancing the reciprocity .—If one opposes an argument by alleging 
a reciprocity of the subject and the example, the opposition will be 
called "balancing the reciprocity.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 

A pot is non-eternak 
because it is a product, 
like sound. 

The opponent alleges that the pot and sound being both products 
one requires proof for its non-eternality as much as the other does. 
Bound is to be proved non-eternal by the example of a pot and the pot 
is to be proved non-eternal by the example of sound. This leads 
to a reciprocity of the pot (example) and sound (subject) resulting in 
no definite conclusion as to the eternality or non-eternality of sound. 
This sort of futile opposition is called “ balancing the reciprocity” which 
brings an argument to a stand-still by alleging the reciprocity of the 
subject and the example. 

r- - r._5_♦ t r-. 

TcfirRr^T^WqT^irrrm: IIS* I \ I HII 

kinchit, partial ; s&dharmy&t, from resemblance ; 

upasatnh&ra-srddheh, from proof of the conclusion; twstqfq vaidha- 
rmy&t, from difference ; a-pratipedhali, non-contradiction. 

466. This is, we say, no opposition because there is a difference 
between the subject and the example although the conclusion is drawn 
from a certain equality* of their characters. 

The Naiy&yika says:—The futilities called "balancing an addition,” 
"balancing a subtraction,” "balancing the questionable,” "balancing 
the unquestonable’’ and "balancing the alternative” are all based 
on the false supposition of a complete equality of the subject and the 
example. Though there is no denial of an equality of the subject and 
the example in certain characters, there is indeed a great difference 
between them in other characters. 
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Sound is non-eternal, 
because it ia a product, 
like a pot. 

In this argument although there ia an equality of “sound” and 
“pot” in respect of their being both products, there is a great difference 
between them in other respects. A cow possesses tome characters in 
common with abets qavatuskxxt there is no complete identity between them. 
No body Can commit the futilities mentioned above if he bears in mind 
the equality of the subject and the example only in those characters which 
are warranted by the reason (middle term). In the case of the futility called 
“balancing an addition” it is clear that the equality supposed to exist 
between the pot and sound in respect of corporeality is not warranted by 
the reason (viz. being a product), because there are things, such as 
intellect or knowledge, which are products but not corporeal. Similarly 
with regard to the futility called “balancing a subtraction,” the reason 
{viz. being a product) does not justify an equality of sound and pot in 
respect of their being not audible. As regards the futilities called 
“balancing the questionable” and “balancing the unquestionable,” we 
cannot ignore the difference between the subject and the example without 
putting an end to all kinds of inference. The futility called “balanc¬ 
ing the alternative” introduces an equality between the pot and sound 
in respect of a character {viz. being eternal) which is not warranted by 
the reason, viz. being a product. 

« n i \ i \ n 

sadhya-atidet&t, from extension of the thing to be establ¬ 
ished ; f cha, and ; ^ 21 -ffhNW: drigt4nta-upapatteh, because of proof of the 
example. 

467. And because the example happens to surpass the subject. 

The futility called “balancing the reciprocity” is based on the 
false supposition that the example stands exactly on the same footing ^ 
the subject. But that one surpasses the other is evident from aphorism 
1 - 1-25 which states that the example does not stand in neod of proof 
as to its characters. 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
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In this argument sound (the subject) may not be known-by some- 
to be non-eternal but a pot (the example) is known by all tabe a-product 
as well as non-eternal. "Balancing the reciprocity” is therefore a falla¬ 
cious argument. 

mtaj srrwwra srr fat: 
nrem u st i \ i<®n 

tmn pr&pya, reaching, covering ; s&dbyam, the thing to be- 

established ; WW a-prfcpya, not reaching ; at v&, o-r hetoh, of the 
njark or reason • pr&ptyd, by the fact of covering or co-extension ; 

UlfafaSJWT a vi§if ta-tvAfe, being undistinguished or identical ; WTT'WT a-pr&- 
pty&, by reason of non-co extensron ; «t?tra«P?ani a s&dhaka-tv&t, not being 
a means of establishment ; cha, and ; STTVPJnfgwn pr&pti-apr&pti-samau, 
identicals in respect of presence and absence. 

4C8. If against an argument based on the co-presence of the 
reason and the predicate or on the mutual absence of them one offers- 
an opposition based on the same kind of co-presence or mutual 
absence, the opposition will, on account of the reason being non- 
distinguished from or being non-conducive to the predicate, be called 
‘‘balancing the co-presence” or ‘‘ balancing the mutual absence.” 

Balancing the co-presence ,—If against an argument based on the co- 
presence of the reason and the predicate, one offers an opposition based 
on the same kind of co-preaeuce, the opposition will, on account of the 
reason being non-distinguished from the predicate, be called “ balancing 
t^e co-presence.” 

A certain person, to prove that there is fire in the hill, argues as- 
follows:— 

The hill has fire, 

^ because it has smoke, 

like a kitchen. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 

Tho hill has smoke,, , 
because it has fire, . 
like a kitchap. 
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The argaer has taken the smoke to be the reason and the fire to be 
the predicate. The opponent raises a question as to whether the spioke 
is present at the same site which is occupied by the fire or is absent from 
that site. If the smoke is present with the fire at the same site, there 
remains, according to the opponent, no criterion to distinguish the 
reason from the predicate. The smoke is, in his opinion, as much a 
reason for the fire as the fire for the smoke. This sort of futile opposi¬ 
tion is called “balancing the co-presence” which aims at stopping an 
argument on the alleged ground of the co-presence of the reason and the 
predicate. 

Balancing the mutual absence .—If against an argument based on 
the mutual absence of the reason and the predicate, one offers an opposi¬ 
tion based on the same kind of mutual absence, the opposition will, on 
account of the reason being non-conducive to the predicate, be called 
“balancing the mutual absence.” 

A certain person, to prove that there is fire in the hill, argues as 
follows:— 

The hill has fire, 
because it has smoke, 

like a kitchen. , 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 

The hill has smoke, 
because it has fire, 
like a kitchen. 

! t 

The opponent asks: “Is the smoke to be regarded as the reason 
beoause it is absent from the site of the fire?” “Such a supposition if 
indeed absurd.” The reason cannot establish the predicate without 
being connected with it, just as a lamp cannot exhibit a thing which is 
not within its reach. If a reason unconnected with the predicate couldi 
establish the latter, then the fire could be as much the reason for the 
smoke as the smoke for the fire. This sort of futile opposition is called 
“balancing the mutual absence” which aims at bringing an argument 
to a close on the alleged ground of the mutual absence of the reason and 
the predicate. 

u h i \ iqi 
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ghata-&di-ni?patti-darian&t, from the observation of 
the production of the pot and the like ; pidane, in the case of oppr* 
ression ; ¥ cha, and ; wfawitu* abhich&r&t, from spells ; a*prati?e- 

dhalji non-contradiction. 

469. This is, we say, no opposition because we find the production 
of pots by means of clay as well as the oppression of persons by 
spells. 

A potter cannot produce a pot without getting clay within his 
reach but an exorcist can destroy persons by administering spells from 
a distance. Hence it is clear that a thing is accomplished sometimes by 
the cause being present at its site and sometimes by being absent from 
it. “Balancing the co-presence” and “balancing the mutual absence” 
which attach an undue importance to the proximity or remoteness of 
sites, are therefore totally fallacious arguments. 

ssmnmtsira 

« H i \ i1H 

JEHraW! dri^t&ntasya, of the example ; k&rapa-an-apa- 

de64t, from non-application of the cause ; PWWtlPtnf prati-avasth&n&t, from 
counter-opposition ; w cha, and ; prati-dri^antena, by a counter¬ 
example ; prasanga-pratidrijtAnta-samau, identicals in 

respect of regression and counter-example. 

470. If one opposes an argument on the ground of the example 
having been established by a series of reasons or on the ground of the 
existence of a mere counter-example, the oppostion will be called 
‘‘balancing the infinite regression” or ‘‘balancing the counter¬ 
example." 

Balancing the infinite regression .—A certain person, to prove the 
non-eternality of sound, argues as follows:— * 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person oSers a futile opposition thusj— 

If sound is proved to be non-eternal by the example of a pot, how 
is the pot again to be proved as non eternal? The reason which proves 
the non-eternality of the pot is to be proved by a further reason. This 
gives rise to an infinite regression which injures the proposition “sound 
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is non-eternal” not less than the proposition “sound is eternal.” This 
sort of futile opposition is called “balancing the infinite regression” 
which aims at stopping an argument by introducing an infinite regression 
Which is said to beset the example. 

Balancing the counter-example .—A certain person, to prove the non- 
eternality of sound, argues as follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 

Sound is eternal, 
like the sky. 

The opponent alleges that if sound is hold to be non-oternal by the 
example of a pot, Why it should not be hold to be eternal by the example 
of the sky? If the example of the sky is sec aside, let the example of 
the pot too be set aside. This sort of futile opposition is called “balanc¬ 
ing the counter-example” which aims at setting aside an argument 
by the introduction of a counter-example. 

II H I X * \° M 

pradipa-upAd&na prasnga-nivritti-vat, like the 
cessation of the need for a collection of lamps ; arjfwffw: tat-vinivrittih, 
its cessation. 

471* The example does not, we say, require a series of reasons 
for its establishment just as a lamp does not require a series o 1 lamps 
to be brought in for its illumination. 

The NaiyAyika says:— 

An example is a thing the characters of which are wellknown to an 
ordinary man as well as to an expert It does not require a series of 
reasons to reveal its own character or to reveal the character of the sub¬ 
ject with which it stands in the relation of homogeneity or heterogeneity. 

In this respect it resembles a lamp which illumines itself as well as the 
things lying within its reach. 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


24 
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In this argument the pot is the example which is so well-known that 
it requires no proof as to its being a product or being non-eternal. 

Hence the opposition called “balancing the infinite regression 1 ' 
is not founded on a sound basis. 

^ U \ \ I \\ H 

pratidri§t.anta-hetu-tve, the countor-example being a 
reason ; q cha, and ; H nu, not , stffj: a-hetuh, not a reason , drist&n- 

tah, the example. 

472. The example, we say, cannot be set aside as unreasonable 
only because a counter-example is advanced as the reason. 

The Naiy&yika says:— 

The opponent must give a special reason why the counter-example 
should be taken as specially fitted to lead toa conclusion and the example 
should not betaken as such. Until such a special reason is given, the 
counter-example cannot be accepted as leading to a definite conclusion. 
In fact a mere counter-example without a reason ^middle term) attending 
it cannot be conducive to any conclusion. Hence we must rely on an 
example attended by reason but not on a counter example unattended by 
reason. 

Sound is eternal, 
like the sky. 

This opposition which is founded on a mere counter-example is 
therefore to be rejected as unreasonable. 

U ^ \ \ l ^ \\ 

SJW pr&k, prior ; utpatteh, to production ; $nu!lTW3T3 kftrana- 

abh&v&t, from the non-existence of the cause; an-utpatti-samab, 

identical iu respect of non-production. 

473. If one opposes an argument on the ground of the property 
connoted by the reason being absent from the thing denoted by the 
subject while it is not yet produced, the opposition will be called 
‘‘balancing the non-produced" 

A certain person, to prove that sound is non-eternal, argues as 

follows:— 
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Sound is non-eternal, 
bec.vuae it is an effect of effort, 
like a pot. 

A. certain- other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is a non-effect of effort, 
like the sky. 

The opponent alleges that the- property connoted by the reason, 
viz., being an effect of effort, is not predicable of the subject, viz., 
sound (while it is not yet produced). Consequently sound is not non- 
eternal, it must then be eternal. There is, according to the opponent, 
an apparent agreement between the two sides as to the sound being non¬ 
eternal on account of its being a non-effect-of-effort. This sort of futile 
opposition is called “balancing the noil-produced” which pretends- 
to show an equality of the argument of two sides assuming the thing, 
denoted by the subjoct to be as yot nou-produced. 

^ I \\\$\\ 

rWHTtTTff tatha-bliA-vat, from the nature given to a thing when it is 
produced ; utpannasya, of the thing produced : WUhnw: karana- 

upapatteh, owing to proof of the cause ; na, not;,$K*!I5rfa%g: k&rana-pra- 
tijedhah, contradiction of the cause. 

471. This is, we say, no opposition against our reason so well 
predicable of the subject which becomes as such only when it is produced. 

The Naiy&yika disposes of the futile opposition called “balancing 
the non-produced’* by stating that the subject can become as such only 
when it is produced, and that there is then no obstacle to the property 
ef tne reason being predicated of it. The opposition, viz., “sound- 
(while non-produced) is eternal,.because it is not then an effect of effort,” 
carries no weight with it, since we do not take the sound to be the subject 
before it is produced. Sound, while it is produced, is certainly an effect, 
of effort and as such is non-eternaL 

u'ajuuu: mil \ i \8 u 
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sainanya-drisliintayoh, of the genus and the (individual 
put forward as) example ; aindriyaka-tve, being sensible ; 

Bamano, equally ; fafqifaawmwrfcl nitya-anitya-sadharmy&t., from resembl¬ 
ance of things eternal (genus) and non-eternal (individual); sam- 

fiaya-sainah, identical in respect of doubt. 

47"). If one opposes an argument on the ground of a doubt arising 
from the homogeneity of the eternal and the non-eternal consequent on 
the example and its genus (or type) being equally objects of perception 
the oppositon will be called “balancing the doubt.’’ 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal 

because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 

Sound is non-eternal or eternal (?) 
because it is an object of perception, 
like a pot or pot-ness. 

Tho opponent allogos that sound is homogeneous with a pot as well 
as pot-ness inasmuch as both are objects of perception; but the pot 
being non-eternal and pot-ness (the genus of pots or pot-type) being eternal' 
there arises a doubt as to whether the sound is non-eternal or eternal. 
This sort of futile opposition is called “balancing the doubt" which 
aims at rejecting an argument in consequence of a doubt arising from 
the homogeneity of the eternal and the non-eternal. 

H 3‘SRt cTT 

n s( i \ i it 

sftdharmy&t, from resemblance ; samsaye, do-ubt arising; 
Wna, and ; sam&ayah, doubt ; vaidharravat, from difference ; 

ubhaya-th&, in both ways ; «*l va, or ; samsaye, doubt arising ; 

♦The term sdmdnya in the sense of “general notion, genus or type” 
was evidently taken form the Vaitedka philosophy. 
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W3J!rT*f?HTsr?tiT: atyanta-samsava-prasangah, implication of unending 
doubt ; nitya-tva-an-abhyupagam&t, from non-admission 

of eternality ; ^ cha, and ; fjUTlWRtr s&m&nya-sya, of the genus ; wufarfa: a- 
pratisedhah, non-contradiction. 

476. This is, we say, no opposition because we do not adu.it that 
eternality can be established by the homogeneity with the genus : a 
doubt that arises from a knowledge of the homogeneity vanishes from 
that of the heterogeneity, and that which arises in both ways never ends. 

The Naiyayika says:— 

Sound cannot be said to be eternal on the mere ground of its homo¬ 
geneity with pot-ness (the genus of pots or pot-type) but must be 
pronounced to be non-etornal on the ground of its heterogeneity from 
the same in respect of being a product. Though on the score of 
homogeneity we may entertain doubt as to whether sound is eternal 
or non-eternal, but on the score of heterogeneity we can pronounce it 
undoubtedly to be non-eternal. In this case we must bear in mind that 
we cannot ascertain the true Dature of a thing unless we weigh it in 
respect of its homogeneity with as well as heterogeneity from other 
things. If even then there remains any doubt as to its true nature, that 
doubt will never end. 

nT35inf%|: xmvmw. w h i \ i \\ 11 

ubhaya-sAdharmykt, from resemblance to both ; nfajUlfa- 
prakriy&-siddheh, because of proof of the operation (of the subject and 
its opposite), Sl$T<!W*T: prakarana-samah, identical in respect of the topic 

477. ‘‘Balancing the controversy” is an opposition which is 
conducted on the ground of homogeneity with (or heterogeneity from) 
both sides. 

A cuiiam person, tu prove the non-eteriiality of sound, argues as 
follows:— 

Bound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 

like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 
tSound is eternal, 

because it is audible, 
like sound-uess. 
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Tho opponent alleges that the proposition-,.sound is non-eternal, 
cannot be proved because the reason, viz. , audibility which is- homo¬ 
geneous with both sound (which is non-eternal) and soundness (which is. 
eternal), provokes the very controversy for the settlement of which it was- 
employed. This sort of futile opposition is called “balancing the con¬ 
troversy" which hurts an argument l>y giving rise to the very controversy 
which was to bo settled. 

m%qsTtqq=§: 

h h i \ \ « 

pratipaksat, from the counter-subject ; prakarana- 

siddheh, because of proof of the topic ; : pra-tisedha-an-upapa- 

ttih, non-proof ot the contradiction ; pratipaksa-u^apatteh, 

becasue of proof of the counter-subject 

478. This is, we say, no opposition because it provokes a 
controversy which has an opposing side. 

The Naiy&yika says:—The opposition called “balancing the con¬ 
troversy" cannot set aside the main argument because it leads to a 
controversy which supports one side quite as strongly as it is opposed 
by the other side. 

q$T?qTT%ffH m \ i u 

traikAlya-a-siddheh, because of non-operation in all the 
three times ; fat: het.oh, of the reason ; 3t|3?W a-hetu-samah, identical 
in respect of non-reason. 

479. “Hal incing the non- reason” is an opposition which is based 
on the reason being shown to be impossible at all the three times. 

A certain person, to pn ve the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows: — 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is a product,, 
like a pot. 

Here “being a product" is the reason or sign for “being non¬ 
eternal” which is the predicate or significate 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 
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The reason or sign is impossible at all the thiee times because it 
cannot precede, succeed, or be simultaneous with the predicate or 
signifleate. 

(a) The reason (or sign) does not precede the predicate (or signi- 
ficate) because the former gets its name only when it establishes the latter 
It is impossible for the reason, to bo called as such before the establish¬ 
ment of the predicate. 

(b) The reason (or sign) does not succeed the predicate(or significate) 
•because what would be the use of the former if the latter existed already ? 

(c) The reason (or sign) and the predicate (or significate) cannot 
exist simultaneously for they will then be reciprocally connected like 
the right and left horns of a cow. 

This sort of futile opposition is called “balancing the non-reason ’■ 
which aims at setting aside an argument by showing that the reason is 
impossible at all the three times. 

* |rRT: II I II 

*» 

na, no ; tip: betu-tah, from the reason ; Slfsufa#: s&dhya-siddheh, 
from the establishment of the thing to be established ; traiki- 

lya-a-siddhih, non-proof of operation in the three times. 

480. There is, we say, no impossibility at the three times because 
the predicate or significate is established by the reason or sign. 

The Naiyayika says:—The knowledge of the knowable and the 
establishment of that which is to be established take place from reason 
which must precede that which is to be known and that which is to be 
es*ablished. 

u * i \ \ u 

pratisedha-an-upapatteh,from non-proof of contradiction 
or opposition ; srfer^uisrfa^vi: pratiseddhavya-a-prati-ijedhah. non-contrad¬ 
iction of the thing to be coi tradicted. 

481. There is, we further say, no opposition of that which is to 
be opposed, because the opposition itself is impossible at all the three 
times. 
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It being impossible for the opposition to precede, succeed or be 
simultaneous with that which is to be opposed, the opposition itself is 
invalid and consequently the original argument holds good. 

srarqRrs: « n m ^ « 

arth&patti-tah, from presumption ; prati-paksa- 

siddheh, from priof of counter-subject, WlfqfqtGJT: arth&patti-samalj, iden¬ 
tical in respect of presumption. 

482. If one advances an opposition on the basis of a presumption 
the opposition will be called ‘‘balancing the presumption.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:—• 

Sound is presumed to be eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the sky. 

The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal on account of its 
homogeneity with non-eternal things (e g. in respect of its being a pro¬ 
duct), it may be concluded by presumption that sound is eternal on 
account of its homogenetiy with eternal things (eg, in respect of its being 
incorporeal). This sort of futile opposition is called “balancing the 
presumption” which aims at stopping an argument by setting presump¬ 
tion as a balance against it. 

fqm: u H i \ \ ^ II 

an-ukta-sya, of thing not stated ; arth&patteh, from 

presumption ; qaj£f^: paksvhanelj. of injury to, or lost of, position ; 3qgf%: 
npapattih, proof ; an-ukta-tv&t, because it is unsaid; 

an-aikantika-tv&t, because of multifariousness; srafq^: arthapatteh, of 
presu mption. 
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483. If things unsaid could come by presumption, there would, 
we say, arise a possibility of the opposition itself being hurt on account 
of the presumption being erratic and conducive to an unsaid conclusion. 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is incorporeal, 
like the sky. 

If by presumption we could draw a conclusion unwarranted by the 
reason, we could from the opposition cited above draw the following 
conclusion:— 

Sound is presumed to be non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

This would hurt the opposition itself. In fact the presumption as 
adduced by the opponent is erratic. If one says that “sound is 
non-eternal because of its homogeneity with non-eternal things", the pre¬ 
emption that naturally follows is that “sound is eternal because of its 
homogeneity with eternal things” and vice versa. There is no rule that 
presumption should be made in one case and not in the case opposed to 
it ; and in the event of two mutually opposed presumptions no definite 
conclusion would follow. Hence the opposition called “balancing the 
presumption” is untenable. 

u ^ \ \\ ^ u 

TWffrTffs eka-dharma-upapatteh, from proof of one property ; <rfsr- 
avifie^e, in case of non-difference ; Rssffesfhwtfm?! sarva-aviio-a-prasan- 
g&t, from implication of non-difference in all respects; fRfrttTIW: sabdh&va- 
upapatteh, because of proof of existence ; sifeqtam: a-vifie?a-samah, iden¬ 
tical in respect of non-difference. 

484. If the subject and example are treated as non-different 
in respect of the possession of a certain property on account of their 
possessing in cornu,on the property connoted by the reason, it follows 
as a co elusion that all things are mutually non-different in respect of 
the posse sion of every property on account of their being existent : this 
sort of opposition is called “balancing the non-difference.” 

25 
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A certain person, to prove the 'non-eternality of sound, argues os 
follows:— 

Sound is non eternal, 

because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:-- 

If the pot and sound are treated as non-difforent in respect of non- 
eternality in consequence of their botli being products, it follows as a 
eonclusion -that udl things are mutually non-different in respect of the 
possession of every property in consequence of their being existent. 
Therefore, no difference existing between the eternal and the non¬ 
eternal, sound may be treated as eternal. This sort of opposition is called 
“balancing the non-difference” which aims at hurting an argument by 
assuming all things to be mutually non different. 

fffajwngqq^fc fjfa^tqq^: wra^rorar: \\$\\\ 

kva chit, in some cases ; dharma-anupapatteh, from 

non-proof of the property ; kva chit, in some cases; cha, and-; 

upapatteh, from proof ; 5TFa%sit¥fra: pratigedha-abh&vab, absence of 
contradiction. 

485 . This is, we say, no opposition because the property possess¬ 
ed in common by the subject and the example happens in certain insta¬ 
nces to abide in the reason while in other instances not to abide in it. 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

Here the pot and sound possessing in common the property of being 
a product are treated as non-different in respect of the possession of non- 
eternality. On the same principle if all things are treated as non-differenfc 
in consequence of their being existent, we would like to know in what 
respect they are non-different. If they are treated as non-different in 
respect of non-eternality, then the argument would stand thus:— 

All things are non-eternal, 
because they are existent, 
likp (?) 

In this argument “all things” being the subject, there is nothing 
left which may serve as an example. A part of the subject cannot be cited 
as the example because the example must be a well-established thing 
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while the subject is a thing which is yet to be established. The argument, 
for want of an example, loads to no conclusion. In fact all things are 
not non-eternal since some at least are eternal. In other words, non- 
eternality abides in some existent things- and does not abide in other 
existont things. Hence all things are not mutually non-different and the 
opposition called ‘'balancing the non-difference” is unreasonable. 

u ^ \ \ \ ^ w 

ubhaya k&rana-upapatteh, from proof of causes of 
both ; 3<nf%5Ws upapatti-samuh, identical in respect of proof. 

486. If* an opposition* is offered by showing that both the 
demonstrations are j ustified by reasons the opposition will be called 
“balancing the demonstration..’ 

A certain person demonstrates the non-eternality of sound- as- 
follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers an opposition by the alleged demons¬ 
tration of the oternality of sound as follows:— 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is incorporeal,, 
like the sky. 

The reason in the first demonstration supports the non-eternality 
of sound while that in the second demonstration supports the eternality 
of sound, yet both- the dem.lustrations are alleged to be right. The 
opponent advanced the second apparent demonstration, as a balance 
against the first to create a dead-lock. This sort of opposition is called 
“ balancing the demonstration”.. 

m i ^ i~ ^ it 

upapatti-k&rana-abhyanujn&n&t, from admission- 
of cause of proof ( of the counter-subject ) ; atsrfattar a-pratifedhah non¬ 
contradiction. 

487. This is, we say, no opposition because there is an admisa. 
ion of the first demonstration. 
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The Naiy&yika says:— 

The opponent having asserted that both the demonstrations are 
justified by reasons, has admitted the reasonableness of the first demons¬ 
tration which supports the non-eternality of sound. If to avoid the 
incompatibility that exists between the two demonstrations, he now denies 
the reason which supports non-eternality we would ask why does he not 
deny the other reason which supports eternality of sound, for he can 
avoid incompatibility by denying either of the reasons. Hence the op¬ 
position called “balancing the demonstration” is not well-founded. 

II it I \ I u 

nirdifta-kflrana-abh&ve, in the absence of the known 
cause ; api, even ; upalambhat, from perception ; 

upalabdhi-samah, identical in respect of perception. 

488. If an opposition is offered on the ground that we per¬ 
ceive the character of the subject even without the intervention of the 
reason, the opposition will be called “balancing the perception.” 

A certain person, to prove the non eternality of sound, argues as 
follows:— 


Sound is non-eternal 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 


Sound can be ascertained to be non-eternal even without the reason 
that it is a product, for we perceive that sound is produced by the branches 
of trees broken by wind. This sort of opposition is called “balancing 
the perception” which aims at demolishing an argument by setting up 
an aot of perception as a balance against it. 





II H l \ I yz II 


k&rana-antar&t, from other causes ; wfqapi, also, 
tat dharma upapatteh, from proof of that property ; WufcifN: a-prati§edh- 
ah, non contradiction. 


489. This is, we say, no opposition because that character can 
be ascertained by other means as well. 
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The Naiy&yika says that the argument, viz., “sound is non-eternal 
because it is a product, like a pot,” implies that sound is proved to be 
non-eternal through the reason that it is a product. It does not deny 
other means, such as perception, etc., which aiso may prove sound to be 
non-eternal. Hence the opposition called “balancing the perception” 
does not set aside the main argument. 

^qss^gqsrw^qiqfarft erff qft€tqq€*gq- 

srissrsre: a h i \ \ yz u 

tat-»n-upalabdheh, from non-cognition of that; WT'RsnTTjJ an- 
upalambh&t, from non-perception ; abh&va-siddhau, non existence 

being established ; tat-viparita-upapatteh from proof of its 

opposite ; wjqsrfsqfrari an-upalabdhi-samah, identical in respect of non¬ 
perception. 

490. If against an argument proving the non existence of a thing 
by the non-perception thereof, one offers an opposition aiming at prov¬ 
ing the contrary by the non-perception of the non-perception, the opp¬ 
osition will be called ‘‘balancing the non-perception.” 

In aphorsim 2-2-18 the Naiy&yika has stated that there is no veil 
which covers sound for we do not perceive such a veil. In aphorsim 2-2-19 
his opponent has stated that there is a veil because we do not perceive the 
non-perception thereof. If the non-perception <ft a thing proves its non¬ 
existence, the non-perception of the non-perception must, in the opinion 
of the opponent, prove the existence of the thing. This sort of opposition 
is called “balancing the non-perception” which aims at counteracting 
an argument by setting up non-perception as a balance against it. 

^fqq^qTrq^rqT^gq^^lg: II i* I \ l II 

an nplambhalinaka-tvat, being of the nature of non¬ 
perception ; wnrawT: an-upalabdheh, of non-cognition ; wfcjj: a-hetuh, 
not a reason. 

491. The reasoning through non-perception is not, we say, sou¬ 
nd, because non-perception is merely the negation of perception. 

The Naiy&yika says:—Perception refers to that which is existent 
while non-perception to that which is non-existent. The non-perception of 
non-perception which signifies a mere negation of non-perception cannot 
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bo interpreted asrefeiring to an existent thing. Hence the oj positions 
called “balancing the non-perception” is not well-founded. 

jfUna-vikalpAn&m, of'diverse forms of cognition ; 9 cha,. 
and , bhava abh&va-aamvedan&t, from consciousness of exis¬ 

tence and non existence ; srvqtfjm idhi-&tuiam', in the soul, 

492. There is, moreover, an internal perception of the existence 
as well as of the non-existence of the various kinds of knowledge. 

There are internal perceptions of such forms as “I am sure,” “ F 
am not sure,” “ I have doubt,” “ I have no doubt”, etc., which prove that 
we can perceive the non existence of knowledge as well as the existence- 
thoroof. Hence the non-perception itself is perceptible, and- as there is 
no non-perception of non-perception, the opposition called “balancing the 
non-perception” falls to the ground- 

^oqiHrq^qnn^r^Hcq+iH: n 

H i \ i ^ it 

e&dharmy&t, through resemblance ; jJsgwtfqTfh tulya- 
dharma-upapatteh, because of proof of equal properties ; 
sarva-anityatva-prasangfi^ from implication of non-eternality of all ; 
wfsfSWT: anitya-samah, identical in respect of non-eternality. 

493. If one finding that things which are homogeneous possess- 
equal characters, opposes an argument by attributing non-eternality to 
all things, the opposition will be called “balancing the non-eternality”. 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as- 
follows:— 

Sound is non-eternaT, 

because it is a product,. 

like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:—• 

If sound is non-cternal on account of its being homogeneous with 
a pot which is non-eternal, it will follow as a consequence that all things 
are non-eternal because they are in some one or other respect homogeneous 
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faith the pot— a consequence which will render all inferences impossible 
for want of heterogeneous examples. This sort of opposition is called 
“balancing the non-eternal” which seeks to counteract an argument on 
the alleged ground that all things are non-eternal. 

HI \ l W M 

WfaWfaffasadharmy&t, through resemblance ; wfsr?': a-siddheh, because 
of non-establishment ; nffafafaTffa%: pratisedha-asiddhih, non-establishment 
of contradiction ; pratisedhya-s&dharmy&t, throngh resem¬ 

blance to what is to be contradicted ; t 5f cha, and. 

494. The opposition, we say, is unfounded because nothing can 
be established from a mere homogeneity and because there is homo¬ 
geneity even with that which is opposed. 

The Naiy&yika says:— 

We cannot ascertain the character of a thing from its mere homo¬ 
geneity with another thing: in doing so we must consider the logical 
connection between the reason and the predicate. Sound, for instance, 
is non-eternal not merely because it is homogeneous with a non-eternal 
pot but because there is a universal connection between ‘‘being a pro¬ 
duct” and “being non-eternal.” Hence it will be unreasonable to 
conclude that all things are non-eternal simply because they are homo¬ 
geneous with a non-eternal pot in some one or other respect. Similarly 
a mere homogeneity of all things with the eternal sky in some one or 
■other respect, does not prove all things to be eternal. The opposition 
called “balancing the non-eternal” is therefore not founded on a sound 
basis. 

^ Hurras f?pr- 

^tuuuTw^n^nfira^f: u n i \ i a 

drigt&nte, in the example ; fa cha, and ; srrwmtfafafartfa sadhya- 
sadhana-bh&vona, by the relation of the thing to be established and the 
means of establishing it ; faSTifa?? prajn&tasya, of the known ; fafaW dhar- 
masya, of property ; t§?faffa hetutvac,being the reason ; fa*fa tasya, its ; fa 
cha, and ; Sfafafaf ubhayathA, both ways ; bhay&t, from existence \ 

fa na, not ; a-visesah, non-difference. 
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495. There is, we say, no non-distinction, because the reason is 
known to be the character which abides in the example as conducive to 
the establishment of the predicate and because it is applied in both 
ways. 

The Naiy&yika says that we are not justified in concluding that 
all things are non-eternal because there is no character in respect o£ 
which “all things” may be homogeneous with a pot. In order to arrive 
at a correct conclusion we must consider the reason as being that 
character of the example (and consequently of the subject) which bears 
a universal connection with the character of the predicate. The pot 
possesses no such character in oornmon with “all things.” The reason 
moreover is applied in the homogeneous as well as in the heterogeneous 
ways. We cannot draw a conclusion from a mere homogeneity of the 
subject with the example in a certain respeot. The opposition called 
“balancing the non-eternal” is therefore unreasonable. 

H HI V ^ « 

nityam, eternally ; anitya-bh&v&t, from the nature of 

being non-eternal ; anitye, in the non-eternal ; anitya- 

tva-upapatteh, from proof of eternality ; fir WTO: nitya-samafc, identical 
in respect of eternal. 

496. If one opposes an argument by attributing eternality to 
all non-eternal things on the ground of these being eternally non-eternal, 
the opposition will he called ‘‘balancing the eternal.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of Bound, argues as 
follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 

' beoause it is a produot, 

like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:—Yon say 
that sound is non eternal. Does this non-eternality exist in sonnd always 
or only sometimes,? If the non-eternality exists always, the sonnd must 
also be always existent, or, in other words, sound is eternal. If the non- 
eternality exists only sometimes, then too the sound must in the ubsence 
of non-eternality be pronounced to be eternal. This sort of opposition 
is called “balancing the eternal” which counteracts an argument by 
Betting up eternality as a balance against it. 
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Rr^f^q=§: 5fT%- 

^WTsi: ii H \ \ l ^ II 

srRf^s^f pratifedhye, in what ia to be contradicted ; fflff?# nityam, eter¬ 
nally ; arf^3WT^T?I anitya-bh&v&t, from the nature of boing non-eternal ; 

anitye, in the non-eternal; nityatva-upapatteh, from 

proof of eternality ; jrfei^StnTW prati^edha-abh&vah, absence of contradic¬ 
tion. 

497. This is, we say, no opposition because the thing opposed 
is always non-eternal on account of the eternality of the non-eternal. 

The Naiy&yika say a : — 

By speaking of eternality of the non-eternal you have admitted 
Bound to be always non-eternal and cannot now deny its non-oternality. 
The eternal and non-eternal are incompatible with each other : by admit¬ 
ting that sound ia non-eternal you are precluded from asserting that it 
is also eternal. Hence “balancing the eternal ” is not a sound opposi¬ 
tion. 

II H l ^ I II 

prayatna-k&rya-aneka-tv&t, from the diversity of the 
effects of effort j tprstfajn k&rya-samah, identical in respect of effect. 

498. If one opposes an argument by showing the diversity of 
the effect of efforts, the opposition will be called “balancing the elfect.’ > 

A certain person to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort. 

A oertam other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 

The effect of effort is found to be of two kinds, viz. (I) the produc¬ 
tion of something which was previously non-existent, e. g. a pot, and 
(2) the revelation of something already existent, e g. water in a well. 
Is sound an effect of the first kind or of the second kind V If sound is an 
effect of the first kind it will be non-eternal but If it is of the second 
kind it will be eternal. Owing to this diversity of the effect of effort, 
it is not possible to conclude that sound is non-eternal. This sort of 
opposition is called “balancing the effect.” 

26 
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spicifTrsrriJ \\y\\\z\\ 

^iwifsic^ karya-anya-tve, in respect of the otherness of the effect; 
‘B^njn&gf^jprayatnft-a-hetu-tvam, effort is not the cause; wgtraf3S*^*)W& 
an-upalabdhi-k&rana-upapatteh, because of proof of the oatise of non- 
,perception. 

499. Effort did -not give-rise to the seoond kind of effect, because 
;there was -no ^cause of non-perception. 

The Naiy&ytka answers the opposition called “balancing the effect” 
as follows :— 

We cannot say'that sound is revealed'by our effort because we are 
unable to prove that it -existed already. That sound did not exist 
previously is proved by our non-perception of the same at the time. You 
cannot say that our non-perception was caused by a veil because no veil 
covered sound. Hence sound is an effect which is not revealed but 
produced. 

ffa: ll *u \ I u 

pratisedhe, in the case of contradiction ; api, also ; OTTTff; 
samhnah, similar ; do§ah, defect. 

500. The same defect, we say, attaches to the opposition too. 

A certain person argued:—• 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort. 

A oertain other person opposed it saying that sound would not ba 
non-eternal if “effect” meant a thing revealed. 

The Naiy&yika observes that if an argument is to be set aside 
owing to an ambiguous meaning of the word “effect”, why is not the 
opposition too set aside on the same ground ? The reason in the argu¬ 
ment is as erratic as that in the opposition. Just as there is no special 
ground to suppose that the “effect” ip the argument signified “a thing 
produced and not revealed,” so also there is no special ground to suppose 
that the word in the opposition signified “a thing revealed and not 
produced.” Hence the opposition called “balancing the effect” is self- 
destructive. 
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flsfarsarvatra, everywhere ; q^evam, similarly. 

501. Thus everywhere. 

If a special meaning is to be attached to the opposition, the same' 
meaning will have to be attached to the original argument. In this 
respect there will be an equality of the two sides in the case of all kinds - 
of opposition such as “balancing the homogeneity”, etc. 

w ^ \ \ i n 

jrfa%«3|fersrfa^ pratisedha-vipratisedhe, in respect.of the contradiction, 
of a contradiction ; pratisedha-dosa-vat, as in the case of. 

defect in contradiction ; 51 *: doijah., defect 

502. Defect attaches to the opposition' of the opposition just as> 
it attaches to the opposition. 

A certain person to prove the non-efcernality of sound, argues aa 
follows:,— 

Sbund is non-eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort; 

A certain other person, seeing that the effect is of diverse kinds,, 
offers an opposition thus :— 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort, 

(Here “effect” may mean “a thing revealed by effort ” ) 

The arguer replies that Bound cannot be concluded to be eternal’ 
because the reason “effect" is erratic (which may mean- “a, thing pro¬ 
duced by effort”). 

The opponent rises again to say that sound cannot also be conclud- 
ed to be non-eternal because the reason “effect” is erratic (which' may 
mean a thing revealed by effort). So the defect which ie pointed-out in 
the case of the opposition, may also be pointed out in the case of th* 
opposition of the opposition. 

msgt trawrftt «n i \ i 8^ n 
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srRr&f pratigedham, contradiction : sadogam, with defect, defec¬ 

tive ; wgtes abhyupetya, admitting for the sakeof argument; srfa^farsr%- 
pratigodha-vipratigedhe, in case of contradiction of a contradiction ; 
a AH: sam&nah, similar, same ; doga-prasangah, implication of 

defect ; mata-anujn&, admission of an opinion. 

503. If one admits the defect of his opposition in consequence 
of his statement that an equal defect attaches to the opposition of the 
opposition, it will be called “admission of an opinion.” 

A certain person lays down a proposition which is opposed by a cer¬ 
tain other person. The first person, viz. the disputant, charges the opposition 
mado by the second person, viz, the opponent, with a defect, e.g , that the 
reason is erratic. The opponent instead of rescuing his opposition from the 
defect with which it has been charged by the disputant, goes on charg¬ 
ing the disputant's opposition of the opposition with the same dsfecj^ 
The counter charge which the opponent brings in this way is interpreted 
by the disputant to be an admission of the defect pointed out by him. 
Tho disputant’s reply consisting of this kind of interpretation is called 
“admission of an opinion.” 

f m n * i \ i n 

svapakga-lakgana-apekga-upapatti-npasarahAra, 
in tho conclusion by demonstration (in the opposite side) of, instead of re¬ 
moving, the defect in one’s own side ; hetu-nirdeSe, in the state¬ 
ment of reason ; para-pakga-doga-abhyupagam&t, from 

admission of the defect of other side ; dogah, defect , iti, it is. 

504. “Admission,of an opinion" also occurs when the disputant 
instead of employing reasons to rescue his side from the delect with 
which it has been charged, proceeds to admit the defect in consequence 
of his statement that the same defect belongs to his opponent's side 
as well. 

Six winged disputation (§atpaksi kathft). 

Disputant—to prove the non-eternality of sound says:— 

Sound is aon-eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 

This is the first wing. 
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Opponent—•seeing that the effect is of diverse kinds, offers an 
opposition thus:— 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort. 

(Here “effect” means a thing which already existed and is now 
revealed by effort). 

This is the second wing. 

Disputant—seeing that the reason “effect” is erratic, charges the 
opposition with a defect thus :— 

Sound is not eternal, 

because it is an effeot of effort. 

(Here the reason “effect” is erratic meaning (I) either a thing that 
did not previously exist and is now produced or (2) a thing that already 
existed and is now revealed by effort). 

This is the third wing. 

Opponent— finding that the reason “effect,” which is erratic, 
proves neither the eternality nor the non-eternality of sound, brings a 
counter-charge against the disputant thus :— 

Sound is also not non-eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort. 

He alleges that the defect (viz. the erraticity of the reason) with 
which his opposition (viz. sound is eternal) is charged, also attaches to 
the opposition of the opposition made by the disputant (viz. sound is not 
eternal or non-eternal). 

This is the fourth wing. 

Disputant—finding that the counter-charge brought against him 
amounts to his opponent’s admission of self-defect says:— 

The opponent by saying that “sound is also not non-eternal" 
has admitted that it is also not eternal. In other words,the counter-charge 
has proved the charge, that is, it has indicated that the opponent admits 
the disputant’s opinion. 

This is the fifth wing. 

Opponent— finding that the disputant instead of rescuing his 
argument from the counter-oharge has taken shelter under his opponent's 
admission of the charge says:— 
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The disputant by saying that “sound is also not eternal" has- 
admitted that it is also not non-eternal. In other words, if the- counter* 
charge proves- the charge,, the reply to the- counter-charge proves the 
counter-charge itself. 

This isths sixth wing. 

The first, third and fifth wings belong to- the disputant while the 
second,, fourth and. sixth to the opponent. The sixth wing is a repetition 
of the fourth while the fifth wing is a repetition of the third. The sixth 
wing is also a repetition of the-meaning of the fifth wing. The third and 
fourth wings involve the defect of “admission of an-opinion." All'the 
wings except the first three are unessential. 

The disputation would harve come to a fair close at the third wing 
if the disputant had pointed out that the word “effect” had- a special 
meaning, viz,, a thing which did. not previously exist but was produced; 

The disputant and the opponent instead of stopping at the proper 
limit has carried on their disputation through six wings beyond which no 
further wing is possible. After the six-winged disputation has beem 
carried on, it becomes patent that neither the disputant nor the opponent 
is a fit person to- be argued with. 
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irfafrFrTC irrafrn-F^sn- 

q^r^yigvTm^Tfn^Tnif&^T 

tr^WT^ TH^|^rRTR U H l ^ l \ II 

STf*KJTfTfW: PratijuA-hilnih, injury to the proposition; ufasnsmf prati- 
jna-antaram, change of proposition; srfiwnfafh*: pratijn&-virodhah, conflict 
of proposition; JrRrSTWWTO: pratijM-sanny&sah, abandonment of proposition; 

heta-antaram, change of the reason; artha-antaram, change 

of topic; nir-arthakara, meaningless; wfafSTiaTU a-vijfi&ta-artham, 

unintelligible; *r<n*f$ apa-arthakam, senseless; a-prapta-k&lam, 

before-time, disordered. Disarranged, nyunam, deficient; srfsR. adhi- 
kam, too much, superfluous, verbose; 3*15*1} punar-uktam, repetition; W!j|- 
*?P**tf an-anubhasanam, non-reply, silence ; 5T3fT«f; a-jn&nam, ignorance; 
Wffaw a-pratibha, want of ready wit; fksfa: vik§epah, evasion, diversion ; 
*1ffT33*T, mata-anujnh, admission of an opinion ; 'T^ug%T3*Tt$$Tcif paryannyo- 
jya-upeksanam, overlooking the censurable ; f3?3*ll3*tt3<tbl: niranuyojya- 
anayogab, censuring the non-censurable ; cnfcRpreii apa-siddh&ntah, 
contrary tenet; fjctnrrai: hetu-4bhasah. pseudo-marks ; *1 cha, and ; fsw- 
nigraha-sthhn&ni, grounds of defeat, occasions for rebuke. 

605. The occasions for rebuke are the following:— 

1. Hurting the proposition, 2. Shifting the proposition, 3. Op¬ 
posing the proposition, 4. Renouncing the proposition, 6. Shifting 
the reason, 6. Shifting the topic, 7. The meaningless, 8. The unintel¬ 
ligible, 9. The incoherent, 10. The inopportune, 11. Saying too little, 
12. Saying too much, 13. Repetition, 14. Silence, 15. Ignorance, 
16. Non-ingenuity, 17. Evasion, 18. Admission of an opinion, 
19 Overlooking the censurable, 20. Censuring the non-censurable, 
21. Deviating from a tenet, and 22. The semblance of a reason. 

The definition of “an occasion for rebuke" has been given in apho¬ 
rism 1-2-19. “An occasion for rebuke” which is the same as “aground of 
defeat”, “a place of humiliation" or “a point of disgrace" arises generally 
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in connection with the proposition or any other part.of an argument and 
may implicate any disputant whether he is a discutient, wrangler or 
caviller. 

tpt: 

afaygt*?n«?faljpfT pratidristanta-dharma-abhyanujflA, admission of 
ths property of the counter example ; sva-driftAnte, in one’s own 

example ; JfRnnfrfa: pratijnA-h&nih, injury to the proposition. 

50f ! . “Hurting the proposition’* occurs when one admits in one's 
own example the character of a counter-example. 

A disputant argues as follows:— 

^Sound is non-eternal : , 

Because it is cognisable by sense, 

Whatever is cognisable by sense iB non-eternal 

as a pot, 

Bound is cognisable by sense, 

Therefore sound is non-eternal. 

A certain other person oilers an opposition (has 

A genus (e. g., potness or pot-type), which is cognisable by sense, 
is fonnd to be eternal, why cannot then the sound which is also 
cognisable by sense, be eternal ? 

The disputant being thus opposed says :— 

Whatever is cognisable by sense is eternal 

as a pot, 

Sound is cognisable by sense, 

Therefore sound is eternal. 

By thus admitting in his example (pot) the character of » counter¬ 
example (genus or type), he has hurt his own proposition (viz. sound is> 
non-eternal), A person who hurts his proposition in this way deserves 
nothing but rebuke. 


ii i ^ i ^ it 
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pratijfiftta-artha-prati$edhe, there being opposition 
to the object or topic proposed; snrfirs>5<lT5t dharma-vikalp&t, through a 
different property; tat-artha-nirde&ah, statement of that object; 

ttfifSypfTWf pratijnA-antaram, change of proposition. 

507. ‘‘Shifting the proposition’* arises when a proposition being 
opposed one defends it hy importing a new character to one’s example 
and counter-example. 

A certain person argues as follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is cognisable by sense 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers an opposition thus:— 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is cognisable by sense like a genus (or type). 

The first person in order to defend himself says that a genus (ortype) 
and a pot are both cognisable by BenBe, yet one is all-pervasive and 
the other is not so: hence the sound which is likened to a pot is non* 
all-pervasively non-eternal. 

The defence thus made involves a change of proposition. The 
proposition originally laid down was:— 

Bound is non-eternal, 
while the proposition now defended is: 

Sound is nou-all-pervasiyely non-eterhal. 

A person who shifts his proposition in this way is to bd rebuked 
inasmuch as he has not relied upon his original reason and example. 

nraimhfta: n h i ^ i 9 u 

pratijfifUhetvolj. of the proposition and the reason; farhfi 
virodhah, contradiction; pratijfi&-virodhab, conflict of propo¬ 

sition. 

508. “Opposing the proposition’* occurs when the proposition 
and its reason are opposed to each other. 

•>7 
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Substance is distinct from quality, 

because it is perceived to be non-distinct from colour, etc. 

In this argument it is to be observed that if substance is distinct 
from quality, it must also be distinct from colour, etc. which constitute 
the quality. The reason, viz. substance is non-distinct from colour, etc., is 
opposed to the proposition, viz substance is distinct from quality. A per¬ 
son who thus employs a reason which opposes his proposition is to be 
rebuked as a fool. 

sraintJTOTSRSR m* i ^ m h 

•ISfTSTfa'T'-J pakga-pratigedhe, there being opposition to the subject; 

pratijnata artha apanayanam, removal of the object pro¬ 
posed; sfijSTTst-KfiSf: prati jnft-sanny&sah, abandonment of the proposition. 

500. A proposition being opposed if one disclaims its import, it 
will be called “renouncing the proposition.’* 

A certain person argues as follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is cognisable by sense. 

A certain other person oilers an opposition thus:— 

Just as a genus (or type) is cognisable by sense and is not yet non¬ 
eternal, so a sound is cognisable by sense and is not yet non-eternal. The 
tirst person, as a defence against the opposition, disclaims the meaning of 
his proposition thus:— 

Who says that sound is non-eternal ? 

This sort of denial of the import of one’s own proposition is called 
“renouncing the proposition” which rightly furnishes an occasion for 
rebuke. 

u h i \ i \ u 

a-viso§a-ukte, stated without particulars, of a general cha¬ 
racter; hetau, reason, mark; pratisiddhe, being opposed ; 

visegam, particular or special character ; ichchbatah, of one who 

desires; CWPcTCW hetu-autaram, change of reason. 
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510. “Shifting the reason” occurs when the reason of & general 
character being opposed one attaches a special character to it. 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
fallows:.— 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is cognisable by sense. 

A certain other person says that sound cannot be proved to be 
non-eternal through tho mere reason of its being cognisable by sense, just 
as a genus (or type) such as pot-ness (or pot-type) is cognisable by sense 
and is not yet non-eternal. 

The first person defends himself by saying’ that the reason, viz. 
being cognisable by sense, is to be understood as signifying that which 
comes under a genus (or type) and is as such cognisable by sense. 
Sound oomes under the genus (or type) “soundness" and is at the same 
time cognisable by sense; but a genus or type, such as pot-ness or pot¬ 
ty pe does not come under another genus or type (such. as. pot-ness-ness 
or pot-type-type) though it is cognisable by sense. Such a defence, which 
consists in shifting one’s reason, rightly furnishes au occasion for 
rebuke. 

11 % i ^ r <« u 

prakrit&t, real, under consideration; arth&t, from the 

abject; WjraBWifWif a-pratisambaddhftrtham, importing an nn-correlated, 
irrelevant object ; artha-antaram, change of topic or object. 

511. “Shifting ths topic” is an argument which setting asidethe 
ml topic introduces one which is irrelevant. 

A certain person, to prove the eternality of sound, argues as 
fallows*— 

Bound is eternal (proposition), 

because it is intangible (reason). 

Being opposed by a certain other person he attempts, in the absence 
of any other resource, to defend his position as follows:— 

Httu, which is the Sanskrit equivalent for“reason,” is a word derived’ 
from the root “hi” with the suffix “tu”. A word, as apart of a speech, may. 
be a noun, a verb, a prefix or an indeclinable; A noun is defined.as etc. etc- 
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The defenoe made in this way furnishes an instance of defeat through 
non-relevancy. The person who makes it deserves rebuke. 

varna-krama-nirdesa-vat, like the statement of the 
order of letters ( in the alphabet ); nir-arthakam, meaningless. 

512. ‘‘The meaningless” is an argument which is based on a 
non-sensical combination of letters into a series. 

A certain person, to prove the eternalitjr of sound, argues as 
follows;-^ 

Sound is eternal, 

because k, o, t, t and p are j, v, g, d and d, 
like jh, bh, gh, dh and dh. 

As the letters k, c, t, etc. convey no meaning, the person who 
employs them in his argument deserves rebuke. 

H I ^ I < M 

pari§at-prativ&dibhy&m, by the assembly and the 
opponent ; fa: tnh, three times; wfarffTI abhihitam, stated ; sifti api, even; 
wfasjref a*vijn&tam, not understood ; wfaSTTcH*? a-vijfi&ta-artham, unintel¬ 
ligible 

513. “The unintelligible” is an argument, which although repea¬ 
ted three times, is understood neither by the audience nor by the 
opponent. 

A certain person being opposed by another person and finding no 
means of self-defence, attempts to hide his inability in disputation by 
using words of double entendre or words not in ordinary use or words 
very quiokly uttered which as such are understood neither by his opponent 
nor by the audienoe although they are repeated three times. This sort 
of defence is oalled ‘'unintelligible” which rightly furnishes an oocasion 
for rebuke. 

II 51 I ^ I \°ll 
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paurvya-aparya-a-yog4t, owing to absence of sequence; 
Wsrf3raW3;ra*^ a-pratisambaddha-artham, of unconnected import ; 
apa-arthakam, senseless. 

514. “The incoherent” is an argument which conveys no 
connected meaning on account of the words being strung together 
without any syntactical order. 

A certain person being opposed by another person and finding no 
other means of self-defence, argues as follows i— 

Ten pomegranates, six cakes, a bowl, goat’s skin and a lump of 
sweets. 

This sort of argument, which consist of a series of unconnected 
words, is called "the incoherent” which rightly presents on occasion 
for rebuke. 

« * i ^ i \\ » 

avayava-vipary&sa-vachanam, statement without the 
order of the member of an argument ; WTTH^TSf a-pi4pta-k41am, disordered^ 

615. ‘‘The inopportune” is an argument the parts of which are 
mentioned without any order of precedence. 

A certain person, to prove that the hill has fire, argues as follows:— 

The hill has fire ( proposition ). 

Whatever has smoke has fire, as a kitchen (example). 

Because it has smoke ( reason ). 

The hill has fire ( conclusion ). 

The hill has smoke( application ). 

This sort of argument is called “the inopportune” which rightly 
presents an occasion for rebuke. Since the meaning of an argument is 
affected by the order in which its parts are arranged, the person who 
overlooks the order cannot establish his conclusion and is therefore 
rebuked. 

II I ^ | ^ || 
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hinam, deficient ; anya-tamena, by any one; wfa api, 

even ; smt* avayavena, member ; ffTC** nyunam, deficient. 

516. If an argument lacks even one of its parts, it is called 
‘‘saying too little." 

The following ie an argument which contains all its five parts: — 

1. The hill has fire (proposition ), 

2. Because it has smoke (reason ), 

3. All that has smoke has fire, as a kitchen (example ), 

4. The hill has smoke ( application ), 

5. Therefore the hill has fire ( conclusion ). 

As all the five parts or members are essential, a person who omits 
even one of them should be scolded as “saying too little." 

it hi ^ i ^ n 

hetu-ud&harana adhikam, consisting of more than one 
reason or example ; adhikam, verbose, redundant. 

517. “Saying too much’’ is an argument which consists of 
more than one reason or example. 

A certain person, to prove that the hill has fire, argues as follows:— 

The hill has fire ( proposition ), 

Because it has smoke (^reason ), 

And because it has light (reason \ 
like a kitchen (example ), 
and like a furnace ( example ), 

In this argument the second reason and the second example are 
redundant. 

A person, who having promised to argue in the proper way ( accord¬ 
ing to the established nsage ), employs more than one reason or example 
is to be rebuked as “saying too much.” 

« h i ^ 1v« 
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4-tbda-arthayoh, of the word and the object ; gwwr pnnar- 
vachanatu, restatement ; gsf^K punar-uktam, repetition ; anyatra, 

elsewhere ; anuvad&t, than re-inculcation, anuv&da. 

518. “Repetition” is an argument in which ( except in the case 
of reinculcation ) the word or the meaning is said over again. 

“Repetition of the word —Sound is non-eternal, 
sound is non-eternal. 

Repetition of the meaning —Sound is non eternal, 

echo is perishable, what is heard is impermanent, etc. 

A person who unnecessarily commits repetition is to be rebuked 
as a tool. 

Reinculcation has been explained in aphorism 2-1-65. 

M I ^ I ^ It 

WIRf arthat, from context ; WWW Apannasya, of what has followed ; 

sva-fiabdena, by its own name ; gW'Ssf punar-vachanam, restate¬ 
ment. 

519. ‘‘Repetition” consists also in mentioning a thing by name 
although the thing has been indicated through presumption. 

“A thing possessing the character of a product is non-eternal” 
—this is a mere repetition of the following:— 

“A thing not possessing the character of a product is not non- 
eternal.*' 

firfT^r 

n h i ^ i \\ ii 

faisnaW vijfi&tasya, of what has been understood ; qffagt pari?ad&, by 
the assembly; fit: trih, three times ; s?fflff 3 W abhihita- sya, of what has 
beeu declared ; nf«T, even ; a-prati-uchoh&raiiam, non-reply; 

an-anubh&sanam, non-reply. 

520. “Silence” is an occasion for rebuke which arises when the 
opponent makes no reply to a proposition although it has been repeated 
three times by the disputant within the knowledge of the audience. 
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How can a disputant carry on his argument if Bis opponent main¬ 
tains an attitude of stolid silence? The opponent is therefore to be 
rebuked. 

n h i ^ i v 9 n 

W35TT3*J a-vijfi&tam, the not-understood; cha, and ; a-jn&nam 
ignorance. 

521. ‘‘Ignorance” is the non-understanding of a proposition. 

Ignorance is betrayed by the opponent who does not understand a 
proposition although it has been repeated three times within the know¬ 
ledge of the audience. How can an opponent refute a proposition the 
meaning of which he cannot understand ? He is to be rebuked for his 
ignorance. 

h h i ^ i h 

uttarasya, of the answer; vrfsrofa: a-pratipattih, non-sugges¬ 
tion; swfaw a-pratibhft, want of ready wit. 

622. “Non-ingenuity” consists in one's inability to hit upon a reply. 

A certain person lays down a proposition. If his opponent under¬ 
stands it and yet cannot hit upon a reply, he is to be scolded as wanting 
in ingenuity. 

qrrafT3 II H I ^ II 

snfwimjuj kdrya-vy&sangftt, through pretext of other business; 
kathfr-vichchhedah, cutting short a discussion ; fatfN: viksepafy, 
evasion, diversion. 

523. ‘‘Evasion” arises if one stops an argument on the pretext 
of going away to attend another business. 

A certain person having commenced a disputation in which he 
finds it impossible to establish his side, stops its further progress by 
saying that he has to go away on a very urgent business. He who stops 
the disputation in this way courts defeat and humiliation through 
evasion. 

sva-pakja-do?a-abhyopagain&t, by admitting defect 
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in one’s own side ; qrittf para-pak?e, in the opposite side ; ^tasrtfn: do§a- 
prasangah, attribution of defect; *trTT33fT mata-anujfi&, admission of au 
opinion. 

524. “The admission of an opinion’’ consists in charging the op¬ 
posite side with a defect by admitting that the same defect exists in 
one's own side. 

A certain person addressing another person says:—“You are a 
thief.” 

The other person replies :—“You too are a thief.” 

This person, instead of removing the charge brought against him, 
throws the same charge on the opposite side whereby he admits that the 
charge against himself is true. This sort of counter-charge or reply is 
an instance of “admission of an opinion” which brings disgrace on the 
person who makes it. 

nigraha-sth&na-pr&ptasya, of one who has reached the 
ground of defeat; wfhgf: a-nigrahah, not defeating ; par- 

yanuyojya-upeksanam, overlooking the censurable. 

525. “Overlooking the censurable” consists in not rebuking a 
person who deserves rebuke. 

It is not at all unfair to censure a person who argues in a way which 
furnishes an occasion for censure. Seeing that the person himself does 
not confess his short-coming, it is the duty of the audience to pass a 
vote of censure on him. If the audience failed to do their duty they 
would earn rebuke for themselves on account of their “over-looking the 
oSnhurable.” 

^ i » 

wfsHTftUT^ a-nigraha-sth&ne, in case of non-defeat ; 
nigraha-stli&na-abhiyogah, accusation of defeat; nir-anu- 

yojya-anuyogah, censuring the non-censurable. 

526. “Censuring the non-censurable" consists in rebuking a per¬ 
son who does not deserve rebuke. 

28 
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A person brings discredit on himself if he rebukes a person who does 
not deserve rebake. 

II H ^ 1^11 

siddh&ntain, tenet ; arwr^ST abhyupetya, accepting ; wfasWTR 
a-niyamAt, through departure, or wandering ; kath&-prasaxigah, 

disputation ; stqf^tJrTi apa siddhantah, contrary to tenet. 

527. A person who afier accepting a tenet departs from it in the 
course of his disputation, is guilty of “deviating from a tenet.” 

A certain person promises to carry on his argument in consonance 
with the S&tnkhya philosophy which lays down that(l) what is existent 
never becomes non existent, and (2) what is non existent never comes into 
existence, etc. A certain other person opposes him by saying that all 
human activity would be impossible if the thing now non-existent could 
not come into existence in the course of time and that no activity would 
cense if what is existent now could continue for ever. If the first person 
being thus opposed admits that existence springs from non existence and 
non-existence from existence, then he will rightly deserve rebuke for 
his deviation from the accepted tenet. 

S'OlrfcT: U H I ^ i ^ w 

hetu-abliAsah, pseudo-marks; ^ cha, and ; yathft- 

ukt&h, as stated before. 

528. “The fallacies of reason*’ already explained do also furnish 
occasions for rebuke. 

From aphorism 1-2-4 it is evident that the fallacies are mere 
semblances of a reason. A person who employs them in a disputation 
duos certainly deserve rebuke. 

There are infinite occasions for rebuke of which only twenty-two 
have been enumerated here. 
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[ Based on the text edited by Dr. Ganganatha Jha, M. A., D. Litt., 
and published in the Chaukhatuba Sanskrit Series, JBonares.] 


The Nyaya-f§Astra contains five books, ten chapters, eighty-four topics, 
five hundred and twenty-eight aphorisms, one hundred and ninety- 
sixmeasures, and eight thousand, three hundred and eighty-five syllables. 

[Book = adhyAya, Chapter=:ahnika, lit. a daily portion, Topic = pra- 
karana, Aphorism = Sutra, Measure = pada, Syllable = ak§ara-] 

AdhyAya—I: Ahnika.—1: Prakaranas—7 : Sfitras—41. 

1. Statement of the subject matter ( vi^aya ), purpose ( prayojana ) 

and relation ( sambandha ) of the f§Astra—Ss. 1-2. 

2. Definitionjof PramAna ( Instrument of Right Cognition )—Ss. 3-8. 

3. Definition of Prameya (Object of Right Cognition )—Ss.9-22. 

4. Definition of the pre-recpiisites ( p&rva aiiga ) of a NyAya—Ss.23-25. 

5. Definition of SiddhAnta (Tenet) which is the basis of a NyAya-Ss.26-31. 

6. Definition of NyAya ( Process of Ratiocination or Reasoning) 

—Ss.32-39. 

7. Definition of processes subsidiary ^(jittara anga) to a NyAya 

—Ss. 40-41. 

AdhyAya—I: Ahnika-2 : Prakaranas-4 : Sfitras-20. 

1. Definition of KathA ( Controversy )—Ss. 1-3. 

2. Definition of HetvAbhAsa ( Fallacious Marks of .Inference )—Ss.4-9. 

3. Definition of Chhala ( lit. Fraud, Quibble ) —Ss.l0-l7. 

4. Definition of Lingado§a ( General Fault in,Marks of Inference ) dua 

to incapacity of the arguer ( Puruga-aA&kti } —Ss. 18-20. 
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Adhy&ya—II: Ahijika-li Prakaranaa-9: Sfitras-68. 

1. Examination of Samsaya (Doubt )—Sa. 1-7. 

2. Examination of Pram&na generally—Ss. 8-20. 

3. Examination of Pratyakfa ( Perception )—Ss. 21-32. 

4. Examination incidentally of Avayavi ( the whole )—Sa. 33-86. 

5. Examination of Anum&na ( Inference )—Sa. 37-38. 

6. Examination ( introductory ) of the present time—Sa. 39-43. 

7. Examination of Upam&na ( Analogy )—Sa. 44-48. 

8. Examination of Sabda (lit. word, Testimony ) generally-Sa. 49-56. 

9. Examination of &abda in particular (the Veda )—da. 57-68. 

Adhy&ya—II: Ahnika 2: Prakaragas 4: Sfitras-69, 

1. Examination of the fourfold division of Pram&na—Sa. 1-12. 

2. Examination of the, doctrine of thenon-eternality of ^abda-Ss. 13-39. 
8, Examination of the doctrine of Sabda-parin&ma ( Transformation of 

word )—Sa. 40-57. 

4. Examination of f§abda-&akti ( Force of Word )—Ss. 58-69. 

Adhy&ya—III : Ah?ika-1: Prakarnaa-9: Sdtraa-73. 

1. The Soul ia over and above the Senses—Sa. 1-3. 

2. The Soul is different from the Body —Ss.4-6. 

8. Refutation ( incidentally ) of the dootrine that the Eye is only one 

—Sa. 7-14. 

4. The Manas ( Mind) ia not the Soul—Ss.—15-17. 

6. The Soul is eternal—Sa. 18-26. 

6. Examination of the Body—Ss.27-81. 

7. Examination of the materiality (bhautika-tva ) of the Indriya 
(Sense )—Sa. 32-51. 

8. The Indriya ia manifold—Sa. 52-61. 

9 . Examination of Artha ( Sense and Object of Sense )—Ss 62-73, 

Adhy&ya-III : Ahijika-2:-Prakaranas 7 : Sfltras—72. 

1. The Buddhi ( Cognition ) is not eternal —Sa. 1-9, 

2. Introduction of the doctrine of Transiency (k$ana-bhanga)—Sa. 10-17. 

3. The Buddhi is an attribute of the Soul—Ss. 18-41. 

4. The Buddhi periahes aa aeon aa produced (utpanna-apavargitva) 

—Ss. 42-45. 
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5. The Buddhi is not a quality of the Body—Ss. 46-55. 

6. Examination of the Manas—Ss 56-59. 

7. The Body is produced by Adrista ( Deserts )—Ss. 60-72. 

Adhy&ya-IV : Ahnika-l: Prakaranas-14: Sdtras-67. 

1. Examination of the Faults and Pravritti ( Activity )—Ss. 1-2. 

2. Dofa (Fault ) is threefold—Ss.3-9. 

3. Fxamination of Pretya-bh&va ( Re-birth )—Ss. 10-13. 

4. The Up3.d&na (material) cause of the Universe is not the J§dnya 

( Void)—Ss. 14-18. 

5. Isvara ( God ) is not the Up&dftna of the Universe—Ss. 19-21. 

6. Chance is not the Upkd&na—Ss. 22-24. 

7. Refutation of the doctrine that all is non-eternal ( Sarva-anitya-tva ) 

—Ss. 25-28. 

8. Refutation of the doctrine that all is eternal ( Sarva-nitya-tva) 

—Ss. 29-33. 

9. Refutation of the doctrine that all is discrete ( Sarva-pjithak-tva) 

—Ss. 34-36. 

10. Refutation of the doctrine that ail is void ( Sarva-fidnya-t&-) 
—Ss. 37-40. 

11. Refutation of the doctrine that the Reality is one or otherwise fixed 
in number ( SamkhyA-ekAnta-vAda )—Ss. 41-43. 

12. Examination of Phala ( Fruit )—Ss. 44-53. 

13. Examination of Duhkha (Pain )—Ss. 54-57. 

14. Examination of Apavarga ( Release)—Ss. 58-67. 

Adhy&ya-lV : Ahqika 2 : Prakarajjas-6 : Sfltras —51. 

1. Production of Tattva-jB&na (Knowledge of Reality)—Ss. 1-3. 

2. Incidental examination of the relation of the whole (avayavi) and 

parts ( avayava)—Ss. 4-17. 

8. Examinaton of the Partless (niravayava, e. g. Atom)—Ss.18-25. 

4. Refutation of the doctrine of the transiency of external objects- 

( b&hya-artha-bhanga )—Ss. 26-37. 

5. How Tattva-JMna is developed— Ss. 38-49. 

•• How Tattva-Jn&na is maintained—Ss. 60-51, 
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Adhy&ya-V: Ahnika-1: Prakaranas-17: Sutras-43. 

). Introduction o£ Parity of Reasoning ( Jati ):(24 ): Identicals (2) in 
respect of Resemblance and Difference—Ss. 1-3. 

2. Identicals ( 6 ) in relation to the Sadhya (subject) and Dri§t&nta 

( Example ): that is, arising from the diverse properties of the 

Subject and the Example—Ss. 4-6. 

3. Identicals (2 ) in respect of the extension or non-extension of the 

Hetu ( Mark ) to the S&dhya ( subject )—'Ss. 7-8. 

4. Identicals ( 2 ) in respect of regression and counter example— 
Ss- 9-11. 

5. Identical (1) in respect of non-production—Ss. 12-13. 

6 Identical ( 1 ) in respect of doubt— Ss. 14-15. 

7. Identical ( 1 ) in respect of the Topic—.Ss. 16-17. 

8. Identical ( 1 ) in respect of non-Mark—Ss. 18-20. 

9. Identical (1) in respect of Presumption—Ss. 21-22. 

10. Identical ( 1 ) in respect of Non-difference—Ss. 23 24, 

11. Identical ( 1) in respect of Demonstration—Ss. 25-26. 

12. Identical ( 1 ) in respect of Cognition—Ss. 27-28. 

13. Identical ( 1 ) in respect of Non-Cognit'on—Ss. 29-31. 

14. Identical ( 1 ) in respect of the Non-eternal—Ss. 32-34. 

15. Identical ( l ) in respect of the Eternal—Ss. 35-36. 

16. Identical ( 1 ) in respect of the Effect—Ss. 37-38. 

17. Futile Controversy of Six Steps—Ss. 39-43. 

Adhyaya V : Ahnika-2 : Prakaranas-7 '. Sutras-24. 

1. Enunciation of the five Errors of the opponent depending upon the 

one or the other of the Proposition and the Mark—Ss. 1-6, 

2. The four Errors leading to failure to establish the desired proposition 

—Ss. 7 10. 

3. The three Errors leading to mispresenfcatien of one’s own conclusion. 

—Ss. 11-13. 

4. The Error of Repetition—Ss. 14-15. 

5. The four Errors leading to failure to reply—Ss. 16-19. 

6. The three Errors of acquiescence in a defect, failure to attack, and 

misplaced attack—Ss. 20-22. 

7. The two Errors of Inconsistency and Fallacies—Ss. 23-24. 




APPENDIX B. 

S&TRAS OMITTED 

IN THE SECOND EDITION. 
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1. Moreover, the perception is not merely of a part, for there 
is a whole behind the part. 

The perception of a part does not exclude perception of the whole, 
of which it is a part. If you touch the hand, leg or any other limb of a 
person, you are said to touch the person. Similarly, if you perceive a part 
of a thing, you are said to perceive the thing, A part implies the whole, 
and perception of a part implies perception of the whole. 

11 ^ i \ \ ^ u 

2. There is, in the case of verbal testimony, no perception of 
the connection. 

The connection between a sign and the thing signified, which is the 
basis of inference, is obvious to perception. For instance, the inference 
that “the hill is fiery, because it is smoky” is based on a certain connec¬ 
tion between smoke and fire which is actually perceived in a kitchen or 
elsewhere. The connection between a word and the objects signified by it, 
which is the basis of verbal testimony, is not obvious to perception. The 
word Uttarakuru, for instance, signifies the country of the name, but the 
connection between the word and the country is not perceived, as the 
latter lies beyond our observation. Hence, verbal testimony is not 
inference. 

^ mm w ^ i ^ i \\ w 

3. There is doubt about the nature of sound, because there are 
conllicting opinions supported by conflicting reasons. 

Some say that sound is a quality of ether, and that it is all-pervading, 
eternal, and capable of being manifested. Others say that sound, like 
smell, etc., is a quality of the substance in which it abides, and is capable 
of being manifested. Sound is said by others to be a quality of ether 
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and to be subject to production and destruction, like knowledge. Others 
again say that sound arises from the concussion of elements, requires no 
abode, and is subject to production and destruction. Hence, there arises 
doubt about the true nature of sound. 

. ’ 4. There is, according to the objector, no inaptness in the analogy, 

-as tho modification of a letter does not relinquish the general notion of 
letters. 

Just as gold is modified into a bracelet without relinquishing the 
general notion of gold, so the letter i undergoes modification as y without 
relinquishing the general notion of letters. 

5. A quality belongs, we reply, to a thing possessing a general 
notion, but not to the general notion itself. 

A bracelet is a modification of a ring, inasmuch as both of them are 
gold which possesses the general notion of goldness. The letter y cannot 
be a modification of the letter i, because they have not as their common 
basis another letter which possesses the general notion of letterness. 

\\\\\\\^\ 

6. Also because the things remembered are innumerable. 

If memory were lodged in things, we could remember innumerable 
things at a time. But none can remember more things than one at a time. 
Hence memory must be supposed to be a quality of a separate substance 
called soul (endowed with a mind). 

7. The senses are material substances inasmuch as they invari¬ 
ably receive obstruction. 

Nothing can offer obstruction to a non-material all-pervading sub¬ 
stance. The senses receive obstruction from wall, etc., and are therefore 
material substances. 

8. It is, we reply, not so because the objects of other senses are 
not perceived by touch (skin). 

If there had been only one sense, viz., touch (skin), then it could 
have seen colonr, heard sonnd and so on. But a blind man possessing 
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the sense of touch cannot see colour. Hence it is concluded that senses 
are many. 

IIWIH9U 

9. Perception of various objects of sense is comparable to that 
of smoke by a special part of touch. 

Just ao smoke is perceived by a special part of touch located in the 
eye, so sound, smell etc., are perceived by special parts of touch specially 
located. 

10. This is, according to us, absurd as it involves contradiction. 

It has been said that touch is the only sense by the special parts of 

which special functions are performed. Now it is asked whether the 
special parts of touch do not partake of the nature of senses. If they do, 
then the senses are many. If on the other hand they do not partake of 
the nature of senses, then it is to be admitted that colour, sound, etc., are 
not cognisable by the senses. 

W\\\n 

11. And it is through their commixture, continues the objector, 
that there is the apprehension of more than one quality. 

The objector further says as follows:— 

The earth possesses only odour ( smell ), and if sometimes savonr 
(taste) is also found there it is because the earth is then mixed with 
water. Similarly if there is odour (smell) in water it is because the earth 
is mixed with it. 

h u^iy>u 

12. It is, we reply, not so because there is no proof. 

The SUmkhya says that the variety of knowledge arises from the 
same intellect appearing to be modified by the various objects which are 
reflected on it through the senses. The various modes which the intellect 
undergoes, that is, the various kinds of knowledge are not real but only 
apparent. The Naiy&yikas dispose of this view by saying that there is 
no proof as to the unreality of the modes, that is, the various kinds of 
knowledge, inasmuch as they are fonnd to originate and cease in due 
order in conBequenoe of the contact of senses and their objeots and vice 
versa. 
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IB. [It is not true that] there is possibility of simultaneousness 
in the case of recollections which are independent of the efforts of 
attention, etc., just as in the case of cogi itions derived from impres¬ 
sions of equal vividness not dependent on stimuli 

Some say that recollections which are not dependent on the efforts 
of attention, etc., may be simultaneous like soveral cognitions or acts of 
knowledge that are produced from impressions of equal vividness without 
the aid of external stimuli. But this view is untenable because neither 
the recollections nor the several acts of knowledge are simultaneous. The 
acts of knowledge, though derived from impressions of equal vividness, 
will appear in succession according to the amount of attention paid 
to them, and the recollectons though not dependent on the efforts of 
attention will appear oue after another in proportion to the strength of 
stimuli that revive theta. 

14, It is unreasonable also on account of the non perception 
of knowledge in pots and the like. 

In a pot there is activity indicated by the conglomeration of 
different earthy parts while in sand there is forbearance from activity 
indicated by the disruption of the parts from oue another. Yet there is 
no knowledge, desire or aversion in a pot or sand. Hence the body is 
not the seat of knowledge, desire or aversion. 

15. If knowledge were permanent it would always’ be percep* 
tible so that there would be no recollection. 

If there is knowledge it is perceptible and as long as there is per¬ 
ception there is no recollection. Hence on the supposition of knowledge 
being permanent there would be a total absence of recollection. 

10. And the separation between the soul and the body is ejected 
by the termination of the deserts, 
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It ia in virtue of its deserts that a soul is joined with a particular 
body and it is by the exhaustion of the deserts that the separation 
between the two takes place. The soul cannot be separated from the 
body until it attains perfect knowledge through the cessation of ignorance 
and lust. 

17. It is not reasonable, because the body is found to be produced 
in case of both fulfilment and non-fulfilment of its ends. 

In the previous aphorism it was Btated that the body was produced 
only to enable the soul to experience objects and to realize its distinction 
from matter (prakriti). In the present aphorism the Naiyayika points 
out the worthlessness of the statement by showing that the body is 
produced irrespective of the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of its ends, that 
is, it is produced in the case of the soul experiencing objects and realizing 
its distinction from matter as well as in the case when the soul remains 
enchained on account of its failure to realize its distinction from matter. 

In a certain school of philosphy the desert is supposed to be a 
quality of the atoms and not of the soul, fn virtue of the desert atoms 
are said to combine together into a body (endowed with a mind) to enable 
the soul to experience objects, and realize its distinction from matter. 
This school of philosophy fails to explain why the soul after it has 
attained emancipation (release) is not again connected with a body 
inasmuch as the atoms composing the body are never devoid of deserts. 

18. The fruit, we reply, is not immediate because it is enjoyable 
after a lapse of time. 

The fruit of maintaining the sacred fire is the attainment of heaven 
which is not possible until the time of death when the soul departs from 
our body. 

farwr 

19. An injunction must be appropriate to its occasion just as a 
topic must be appropriate to the treatise which deals with it, 

A treatise on Logic which is to deal with its own special problems 
cannot bo expected to treat of etymology and syntax which form the 
subject of a separate treatise. A sacred book which professes to deal 
Wfih the life of a householder can appropriately bestow every encomium 
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on him. A cereain Vedic text extols karma by saying that immortality is 
attained by the force of one’s own acts, while another text lays down as a 
compliment to asceticism that immortality cannot be attained except 
through renunciation . Some text declares emphatically that it is by the 
knowledge of Brahman alone that one can attain immortality, there is no 
other way to it. There are again certain texts which attach an equal 
importance to study, sacrifice ann oharity each of which is to be perform¬ 
ed by us at the different stages of our life. Hence a text which aims at 
extolling the life of a householder can, without creating any misappre¬ 
hension in us, lay down that as soon as we are born we incur three debts 
which we must go on clearing off until the time of our decay and death. 

20. In reinculcation there is no repetition in as much as a special 
meaning is deduced from the word which is repeated. 

The hill has fire (proposition), 

Because it has smoke (reason), 

All that has smoke has fire 

as a kitchen (example), 

The hill has smoke (application), 

Therefore tbe hill has fire (conclusion). 

In this argument the "conclusion” is a mere repetition of the 
“proposition” and yet it serves a special purpose. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Vatsyayana’s Commentary on the Nyaya-Sutra* of Gotama. 

(Summary) 

BOOK I: CHAPTER I. 

Topic i: Subject-matter, purpose and relations: Sfltras 1 - 2 . 

Pramana (Means of Proof) is connected with Artha (Object), because 
the success of activity (pravritti) depends on the establishment of the Artha 
by means of Pramftna. Activity consists in the effort to acquire or to avoid 
an Artha after its cognition by means of PramSna. Artha is pleasure, cause 
of pleasure, pain, cause of pain. The knower (pramata), the means of 
knowledge (pramSna), the knowable (prameya) and knowledge (pramiti),— 
these four terms comprehend artha-Tattva, the truth about the Object. 
By Tattva (reality) is meant, in the case of an existent thing, the being 
existent, and, in the case of a non-existent thing, the being non-existent. 
In other words, an existent something which always appears as existent 
and in a particular form and is never known in any other form, is called a 
reality. Similarly in the case of a non-existent thing. But how can a thing 
which does not exist be known ? The pramftna which reveals an existent 
thing, reveals a non-existent thing as well. Absence of cognition, while the 
pratnJnas are operative, is the test of non-existence. 

The Nyftya-Sfttras groups existent things under sixteen classes 
(I, i. 1 ). They constitute its subject-matter : Its purpose is to teach how 
to know them in their true character. Among these sixteen classes it is 
the knowledge of the reality of the soul and other knowables (I. i. 9 ) which 
is the cause of the attainment of the supreme good (nifys'reyasa). One 
attains the supreme good by thoroughly realising the four subjects estab¬ 
lished in the Ny&ya-Sfttras, namely the thing to be avoided (i.e., pain), its 
causes (i.e., desire and ignorance), absolute avoidance, and-the means of 
such avoidance (i.e., true knowledge) which is to be secured. 

It is true that Pramftna and Prameya comprise all objects. Doubt 
and the rest (I. i. 1 ) are included in them. These have been separately 
mentioned to show that they have received special treatment in the 
NySya-Sfttras. Four Sciences (Vidya) have been propounded for the benefit 
of mankind : V3rtt§, vocation, the science of agriculture, trade, commbrce, 
etc., which produces wealth (artha), supplies the physical needs of man ; 
Dandaniti, the rule of the rod, polity, controls his passions, desires and 
emotions and enables him to enjoy the amenities (k&ma) of social life ; 
Tray!, the three Vedas (Rik, Yajus and Sftma), which deals “with the 
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sacrifice of Agnihotra, etc., enriches his religious experience (dharma); 

A 

and Anvik$iki, the science of reflection, critique, which deals with the soul, 
etc., ministers to his spiritual needs and helps him to attain Release (moksa). 
Ny&ya-vidyi is this fourth science of Anvik?iki. If the Nyaya did not treat 
of doubt and the rest as its special subjects, it would not be distinguished 
from a pure science of the self like the Upanisads. 

Nyaya (reasoning) has no scope where the object either is not perceived 
or is already ascertained, but only where it is doubted. As has been said, 
"Ascertainment is the determination of the object by means of opposite 
views after first impression” (I. i. 41 ). The order of sequence is : first 
impression, doubt, opposite views, application of Nyaya (reasoning), deter¬ 
mination of the object, ascertainment, knowledge of reality. On this account, 
Sams'aya (Doubt) in the form of "what this may be/’ which is indeterm- 
minate cognition consisting of the mere first impression of an entity, 
is separately mentioned, though it is included in the class of Prameya 
(knowable.) 

Prayojana (Purpose) is that by which one is prompted to act. It is 
an object which one desires to secure or desires to reject. Purpose pervades 
all living beings, all acts and all systems of knowledge. For its promotion 
does Nyaya proceed. 

Ny&ya is the investigation of objects by the application of the 
processes of proposition, etc. (I. i. 32 ) which are the Pramanas (means 
of knowledge) such as Perception, etc. Inference based on percep¬ 
tion and revelation is called Anviksa, re-view, that is, review of what has 
been viewed by perception and revelation. The system of knowledge 
which proceeds by this method, is Anviksiki, Nytiya-vidya, Nyfiya-s'astra. 
Inference which is contradicted by perception and revelation, is pseudo- 
nyaya, false reasoning. 

Vada, Jalpa and Vitanda are the three forms of discourse or contro¬ 
versy (Kathil). Vada and Jalpa have definite ends in yiew; Vitanda has 
not. Vilda (assertion or discussion) has the ascertainment of the truth 
as its object. In Jalpa (sophistry) the opponent only seeks personal victory. 
Vitandi (cavil) is merely destructive criticism. If it advances a proposition 
of its own, it ceases to be itself; if it does not, it becomes a meaningless 
jargon. 

Drist&nta (Example) is an object of perception in respect of which the 
observation of common people and of experts is unobstructed. It is a 
Prameya. It has been separately mentioned on account of its importance. 
IJoth inference and revelation rest upon it: without it neither inference nor 
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revelation would be possible. The application of Ny4ya depends upon it. 
The position taken up by an opponent is assailed on the ground of its 
contradiction to the Example ; by agreement with it one’s own position is 
established. The Nihilist (nastika) abandons his nihilism if he admits an 
Example. If he does not admit one he robs himself of the weapon 
with which to strike down the opponent. It makes possible to define 
the Udaharana (instance), the third member of a Nyaya or syllogism 
(1- i- 36, 37)- 

When an object is at last known in the form "Such and such exists," 
it is called a Siddhanta, an established tenet, a conclusion. It is also a 
Prameya. It has been separately mentioned because Vada , Jalpa and 
Vitanda find scope only where there exists a diversity of siddhantas or 
principles of discourse, and not otherwise. 

Avayavas (Members), that is, the five beginning with Pratijn/l (Propo¬ 
sition) (I. i. 32 ), are so called with reference to the concatenation of words 
considered as a whole, which completes the establishment of the object to 
be established. In them combine all the Pramanas : Pratijna (Proposition) 
(is the enunciation for demonstration to another of the object obtained 
from) Agama (revelation, Testimony); Hetu (Reason or Mark) is (the vehicle 
of) Anumana (Inference); Udaharana (Instance) is (an object of) Pratyaksa 
(Perception); Upanayana (Application) is Upamana (Comparison); Niga- 
mana (Conclusion) shows the convergence of all towards the same object. 
Such is the Nyaya par excellence. Vada, Jalpa and Vitanda proceed by 
means of it. The ascertainment of the specific character of a reality depends 
upon it. For this reason, the members have been separately mentioned, 
though, as forms of Sound, they are included in the general class of the 
Prameya, 

Tarka (Hypothesis) is neither included in the Pranufnas nor is it 
an additional PramUna, but is subservient to the Pram&nas, and as 
such conduces to tattva-jmina, knowledge of reality. For instance : Is 
birth the result of past acts or is it the result of causes other than past acts ? 
The object being thus unknown, there follows rational doubt or conjecture : 
if birth is the result of acts, then termination of birth is possible through 
the termination of the cause ; but if it is the result of causes other than 
acts, then the termination of the cause being beyond the power of man, the 
termination of birth is also impossible. Or, if birth is accidental, then as it 
happens by accident, it will happen again; the cause of cessation therefore 
cannot be expected ; hence the termination of birth is not possible. Tarka 
subserves the Pramanas which proceed to establish one out of the alternative 
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suppositions, namely that birth is due to action. It conduces to tattva- 
jnana, knowledge of reality, through an analysis of the subject-matter of 
tattva-jS&na. Tarka which is of such a character, in association with the 
Pramdnas, helps in the establishment as well as in the elimination of the 
object. For this reason it has been separately mentioned, though it is 
included in the Prameya, 

Nirnaya (Ascertainment) is tattva-jnana, knowledge of truth. It is 
the result of the Pramanas. Vada (discussion) ends with it. For its mainten¬ 
ance are Jalpa and Vitanda. Tarka (hypothesis) and Nirnaya (ascertainment) 
help carry on the affairs of the world. For this reason Nirnaya though 
included in the Prameya, has been separately mentioned. 

Vada is discussion in which different speakers take part, each seeking 
to make good his own hypothesis, and which ends with the establishment 
of one or other of the hypotheses. It has been separately mentioned to 
emphasise its special feature. By the use of it as so defined tattva-jnana, 
knowledge of truth, is attained. 

Jalpa (sophistry) and Vitanda (cavil) are varieties of Vida, and are 
employed to keep up the effort in the pursuit of truth. 

Hetvabhasas (Fallacies of Reason) have been mentioned separately 
from Nigrahasthanas (Occasions for Rebuke,) because they furnish ground 
of attack in Vida, while Nigrahasthinas do so in Jalpa and Vitanda. 

Chhala (Quibble), Jati (Futility) and Nigrahasthanas have distinctions 
of their own and are therefore separately mentioned. 

Thus is Anviksiki divided by the topics of the Pramanas, etc. It is 
the light of all sciences, the way of all actions, the foundation of all pious 
acts. It is this which has been recited among the four Sciences. 

And the tattva-jnana, knowledge of truth, produced by Anviksiki 
for the realisation of the supreme good, should be understood according to 
the scope of each science. In the present Science of the Soul it 
means knowledge of the truth about the soul, etc., and the realisation 
of the supreme good means the attainment of Release. 

The supreme good docs not arise immediately after the knowledge of 
the truth about the soul, etc. False knowledge in many forms exists in 
regard to the prameyas from the soul to release (I. i. 9 ). E.g. the soul 
does not exist; the not-soul is looked upon as the soul, pain as pleasure, the 
non-eternal as the eternal, non-release as release, the cause of fear as not 
the cause of fear, the ugly as the pleasant, what is fit to be avoided as not 
so; there is no karma (action) nor the fruit of karma; samsara (stream of 
births and deaths) is not due to dosa or faults ; there is no animal or embo¬ 
died soul or entity or soul which is to depart and, after departing, to come 
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back ; birth has no reason behind it, therefore cessation of births in future 
comes about by itself, hence existence after departing from life has a begin- 
nig but no end; it has a cause, but karma is not its cause ; re-birth does 
not require a soul, but is brought about by the disjunction and conjunction of 
the body, the senses and the stream of ideas and sensations ; in release we 
fear there is cessation of all action, in release which means separation from 
everything much that is good is lost, hence how can an intelligent man like 
such release which is unconsciousness, the cessation of all experience of 
pleasure ? 

From such false knowledge arise attraction for things agreeable and 
avertion to things disagreeable. Under the influence of attraction and 
aversion spring up untruthfulness, envy, delusion or attachment, greed, and 
other faults. The faults incite to acts of vice with the body, speech and 
mind. Vices produce adharma, demerit. Virtues produce dharma, merit. 
In the text (I. i. 2 ) pravritti, activity, has the sense of its products, merit 
and demrit. It is the cause of good or evil birth. 

Firth is the appearance of the body, the senses and the intellect, 
or coguition (buddhi) as an aggregate. It is the condition of Pain which 
is known as disagreeable feeling, hindrance, suffering, burning. 

These conditions, namely false knowledge, faults, activity, birth and 
pain, ever following without interruption, constitute samsara or the wheel 
of life. Knowledge of truth removes false knowledge. On the removal 
of false knowledge faults disappear. On the disappearance of faults activity 
ceases. On the cessation of activity birth does not take place. In the 
absence of birth there is no pain. In the absence of pain absolute success, 
?. e. release, which is the supreme good, is attained. 

Knowlegc of truth is the opposite of the false notions mentioned 
above. And therefore just as food mixed with honey and poison is 
unacceptable so is also pleasure tainted with pain. 

The method of the Nyaya-Sfitras is threefold : enumeration, definition 
and examination. First is given the division of the subject enumerated, 
and then the definition of each division. Next is given the subdivision of 
the subject enumerated and defined. 

The subdivisions of Pramana are Pratyaksa (perception), Anum&na 
(inference), Upamana (comparison) and Sabda (word). 

Pratyaksa is the vritti (modification) of each sense according to each 
object appropriate to it. Vritti is proximity or knowledge. Whenever there 
is proximity there is knowledge of reality. The consequence of knowledge 
is the idea of avoidance or acquisition or indifference. 
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Anum&na is the knowledge of the object after the observation of 
the previously known mark. 

Upamana is the knowklge of an object by means of its resemblance 
to a known object. 

Sabda is that by which an object is designated, /. c., made known as 
such and such. 

The four pramanas sometimes operate conjointly and sometimes 
individually according to tire nature of the prameya. Thus : the existence 
of the soul is known from testim my, by inference (1. i. 10 ), and by percep¬ 
tion through a particular conjunction of the internal organ with the soul 
brought about by the p nver of meditation of a Yogi. In the case of heaven 
there can be neither the observation of a mark nor perception. When the 
rumbling of a cloud is heard, the cloud is not an object of perception or of 
testimony, but of inference from the sound. In the case of one’s own hand 
there is neither inference nor testimony. 

Pramiti, knowledge, which is thus the result of the pramanas, 
ultimately rests on perception. The object of enquiry which is obtained 
from testimony, is sought to be known by means of the observation of the 
mark ; that which is inferred from the observation of the mark, is sought to 
be seen by perception ; and when the object is realised in perception the 
enquiry ceases. 

Topic 2 : Definition of Pramanas : Siltras j-S. 

Gotama now proceeds to give the definition of each of the four 
pramanas. 

Perception is the knowledge which is produced from the contact of the 
sense with the object. The contact of the soul with the mind and of the 
mind with the sense is not mentioned, because it is common to cognitions 
produced by all the pramanas. The definition only gives the specific cause 
of perceptual knowledge. The knowledge of the object produced from the 
contact of the sense with the object takes the form of “colour”, “taste”, etc. 
The words, colour, taste, etc. are the names of the visayas or contents of the 
knowledge. But the name-words have no operation at the time of the 
production of the knowledge of the object ; they operate only when use has 
to be made of the knowledge. Hence the knowledge of the object produced 
from the contact of the sense with the object is independent of words. 
Again, mirage is also produced from the contact of the sense with the 
object. But it is not perception, because it is erratic, unreal. Perceptual 
knowledge must be unerring, real. For the same reason doubt or uncertain 
knowledge,Y. g r . be that a post or a man, a cloud of smoke or of dust, is not 
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perceptual knowledge. Moreover, the latter must be discreet, specific, 
particular, and not general such as is produced from the contact of the soul 
with the mind alone. 

The soul, etc. as well as pleasure, etc. are also objects of perception. 
But their perception is not produced from the contact of the sense with 
the object. 

Manas, the mind, is a sense, but it has been separately mentioned 
because of its distinctive character. The senses are constituted by the 
elements, are restricted each to its own province, and possess attributes. 
The mind, on the other hand, is not constituted by the elements, and is 
all-extensive and without attribute. Hence it is said that perceptual know¬ 
ledge of the soul, etc., which is produced from a particular conjunction of 
the soul and the mind, is not produced from the contact of the sense with the 
object. Otherwise, the doertine that the mind is a sense which has been 
established in the Vais'esika-Sfttras, is also admitted in the Nyaya-Shtras, 
according to the rule of intepretation that the doctrine of another which is 
not controverted, is approved. 

Inference is the knowledge the antecedents of which are the observa¬ 
tion of the connection between the mark and the thing marked, and the 
observation of the mark (linga, sign). Recollection of the mark follows from 
the observation of the mark and the thing marked as connected. By means 
of recollection and the observation of the mark an unperceived object is 
inferred. 

Inference of succession is of three kinds : (i) from cause to effect, ( 2 ) 
from effect to cause, and ( 3 ) from change of position, as, e.g., the inference 
of the movement of the sun from its change of position in the sky. In¬ 
ference of co-existence is as of the fire by smoke ; that is, when two 
objects have been previously known as co-existent, the presence of one, 
though not perceived, is inferred from the presence of the other. Inference 
also takes place by the method of exhaustion or residue ; e. g. Vais'esika- 
Sfttras, II. i. 25 . Again, where the connection of the mark and the thing 
marked is not an object of perception, inference of the thing marked which is 
unperceived, may yet take place through the resemblance of the mark to 
some other object e. g., the inference of the soul by means of desire, etc.; 
desire, etc. are attributes, attributes reside in substances, the substance in 
which desire, etc. reside, is the soul. 

The sphere of perception is the present ; that of inference is the 
present, past and future, 
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Comparison makes an object known through its resemblance to a 
known object, e. g. as the cow so the bos gavaeus. Comparison subserves 
perception. It enables one to know an object designated by a particular name. 

Testimony is the direction of an Apta, i. c. of one, be he a seer or 
a man of culture or a savage, who possesses true knowledge and is truthful. 
The object of testimony may be of this world or of the other world. 
The testimony of common people is confined to the things of this world ; 
the testimony of seers embraces things of the other world also. Both kinds 
of testimony arc pramfina : the former is based on actual experience; the 
latter, on inference. 

It is by means of these four pramunas and not otherwise, that the 
affairs of gods, men and lower animals are conducted. 

Topic 3 : Definition of Prameya ( knowable ): Sutras g- 22 . 

The pramanas make known the soul, the body, the senses, object, cogni¬ 
tion, the mind, activity, faults, re birth, the fruit, pain and release. The soul 
is the seer of all, the experiencer of all, the all-knower, the all-reacher. The 
body is the field of its experience. The senses are the instruments of its 
experience. The objects of the senses are the things to be experienced. 
The experience is cognition. The senses do not extend to all objects. That 
which embraces all objects is the inner sense, the mind. Activity and faults 
arc the causes which accomplish the soul’s experiences of the body, the 
senses, the objects, cognition, and pleasure. This body is neither its first 
nor its last. There is no beginning of its past bodies. Its future bodies will 
end only when release is attained. This is re-birth. The fruit is the 
action of pleasure and pain with their causes on the soul. Pain is a 
constant companion of pleasure and enters as an element in its experience. 
For this reason, and not to ignore the experience of pleasure as an agreeable 
feeling, pleasure has not been separately mentioned. Release is the 
negation of all possibility of births and deaths, the total annihilation of all 
pain. It is the final fruit of a process of self-culture of which the successive 
stages are withdrawal from the world and concentration upon the self, 
meditation, thoughtfulness, and dispassion. 

There arc innumerable prameyas such as substance, attribute, action, 
genus, species, combination (Vais'esika-Sfltras, I. i. 4 ) and their varieties. In 
the Nyftya-Sdtras twelve prameyas have been specially taught, because 
knowledge of the truth about them leads to release, while false knowledge 
about them leads to the stream of births and deaths. 

The soul cannot be apprehended through the contact of the senses. It 
is known from testimony and from inference by the marks of desire, aversion, 
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activity, pleasure, pain and cognitions. Desire, aversion and activity imply 
recollection of past experiences of pleasure and pain, the power of selection 
of one particular object out of many as the cause of pleasure or of pain, and 
the adaptation of activity towards its acquisition or avoidance. They 
therefore prove the existence of a single entity which witnesses a multitude 
of objects. Pleasure and pain also persist in memory ; the sight of their 
causes revives their memory. There must be therefore an entity in which 
pleasure and pain sink into oblivion. Cognition involves doubt and 
determination. The performer of the two functions must be one and the 
same. 

Some deny the existence of the soul and maintain that there is only a 
series of conscious states severally corresponding to specific objects. But 
they also do not admit that the same series re-appears in other bodies. Even 
so it cannot be said to have influence in the same body at successive periods 
of tune ; for the two cases do not materially differ from each other. In the 
individual body there is only one soul, for one can recollect only what one 
has seen, and not what has been seen by another, or has not been seen at 
all. Similarly souls are different in different bodies, for one does not 
recollect what has been seen by another. Those who deny the existence of 
the soul fail to explain these phenomena. 

The body is the field or vehicle of the soul’s experience, because the 
movement towards the acquisition or avoidance of an object takes place in 
the body, because the efficiency of the senses varies according to the health 
or disease of the body, and because the resonance of pleasure and pain 
appears in the body. 

The instruments of experience, i. e., the senses, are the powers of 
smell, taste, sight, touch and hearing. The elements of the earth, water, fire, 
air and ether are their respective causes. Smell, taste, sight, touch and 
sound are respectively the attributes of the elements and the objects of 
the senses. 

Cognition is not, as some hold, the modification of an unconscious or 
insentient instrument or organ called buddhi, intellect. Consciousness cannot 
spring from unconsciousness. Buddhi, intellect or reason, is not the medium 
of cognition, but cognition itself. 

Memory, inference, testimony, doubt, ready wit, dream, cognition, 
conjecture, feeling of pleasure, etc. and desire, etc. are marks of the mind. 
The senses are not their cause. They must have some other cause. That 
is the mind. Simultaneous non-production of cognitions even while the 
senses are in contact with their objects is also the mark of the mind, 
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Activity is the start or action of the body, speech and mind. In the 
SQtra (I, i. 17 ) the mind is intended by the word “buddhi”. 

Faults move the knower to activity. They are attraction, aversion and 
stupidity. Where there is false knowledge there are attraction and aversion. 
Their existence in others is known from their acts. 

Re-birth or transmigration is connection again with the body, the 
senses, the mind and cognition, whether here or elsewhere. The condition 
of recurrent births and deaths has no beginning and ceases on the attainment 
of release. 

Fruit is the experience of pleasure or of pain. It is inevitable so long 
there is connection with the body, the senses, objects and cognition. 

The mark of pain is badhanii, 1 . c., obstruction or hindrance, suffering, 
burning. The element of pain is present in all things, the body, the senses, 
the objects, etc. They impede the activity of the soul. 

Release is everlasting deliverance from birth which is the source of 
pain. This is the state which arises when the present birth ends and another 
birth does not take place. This state continuing unlimited is called 
Apavarga, release. Abhaya, Ajara, Amrityupada, Brahmakscmaprapti are 
its other descriptions. Abhaya is fearless : in release there is no longer any 
fear of samsara. Ajara is undecaying. This disproves the doctrine that 
Brahman modifies (pariuama) as the fabric of the universe of names and 
forms. If Brahman undergoes modification as a whole, then as a whole it 
becomes other than it is, and therefore liable to destruction. If, on the other 
hand, it should modify in part, then being divisible it would be equally 
liable to destruction. Amrityupada is the status of non-death or immortality. 
This is in answer to the Vainus'ikas who hold that release is the extinction 
of the mind like the extinction of a lamp. Brahmakscmaprapti is the 
attainment of the bliss of Brahman. 

Some think that permanent pleasure, like the largeness of the soul, is 
manifested in the state of release, and that the absolutely released soul 
enjoys pleasure as so manifested. But there is no evidence, neither percep¬ 
tion, nor inference, nor testimony, that permanent pleasure, like the largeness 
of the soul, is manifested in the state of release. If manifestation of per¬ 
manent pleasure takes place at a particular time, then it is a product and 
therefore requires a cause. If, on the other hand, the manifestation, like 
pleasure, is ever present, then a soul in bondage will also enjoy it as much 
as a released soul. If you say that the manifestation of pleasure is a pro¬ 
duct and that the conjunction of the soul and mind is its cause, then another 
contributory cause is required, For, in the state of sams&ra, the conjunction 
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of the soul and mind requires the aid of dharma or acts of virtue to 
produce the cognition of pleasure. But if in the state of release the conjunc 
tion of the soul and mind is an independent cause of the cognition of- 
pleasure, then in the case of the cognition of colour, etc. the senses also will 
not be needed. If, again, dharma or acts of virtue be the contributory cause, 
then a cause of dharma is required, because it is a product. If, on the 
other hand, you say that virtue born of Yogic meditation or trance is the 
cause, then, as a product, it is liable to destruction, and as such it would 
negate unlimited enjoyment of pleasure, for, as an effect, the enjoyment will 
cease with the cessation of its cause. If you say that the manifestation of 
pleasure is ever present but that the connection of the soul with the body, 
etc. prevents its experience in the state of samsAra, your position would be 
untenable. The body, etc. have been created to subserve the purpose of 
the soul’s enjoyment. To say that they would obstruct such enjoyment is 
a contradiction in terms. On the other hand, there is no reason to infer that 
a soul without a body can have any experience. Instructions about release 
and the activity of the seekers of release do not furnish any such reason. 
For these are directed not to the attainment of a desired object but to the 
termination of what is not desired. There is no good which is not inter¬ 
penetrated with evil. The avoidance of evil therefore necessarily entails 
the avoidance of good as well. It is impossible to avoid evil separately. If you 
say that, as a matter of fact, people forsake visible temporary pleasure and 
long for permanent pleasure, we would rejoin that it would be better to 
suppose that in the same way after transcending the visible temporary body, 
senses and cognition, the released soul obtains permanent body, senses and 
cognition. In this way, the identity of soul in the case of the released will 
also be accomplished. The eternality of the body, etc. is no more opposed 
to the pramAnas and therefore impossible to assume than the eternality of 
pleasure. When a revealed text predicates everlasting pleasure of a released 
soul, by pleasure it means non-existence of pain. Instances of such use of 
the word are plentiful in popular parlance. Should a man strive after 
release being attracted by the prospect of eternal pleasure, he cannot attain 
release, for attraction is a bond, and while the bond exists no one can be 
released. Now, if the soul’s attraction for eternal pleasure is abandoned, 
then on its abandonment attraction for eternal pleasure does not become 
an obstacle. Such being the case eternal pleasure may accrue to the released 
soul or may not accrue. But the attainment of release does not stand on 
the horns of a dilemmaic doubt. 

Topic 4 : Definition of the preliminaries of a NyAya : Sutras 2 J- 2 J. 

Doubt is consideration in expectation of a distinction. Expectation 
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of a distinction is the cognition that one does not find the characteristic 
which will determine one or another of two or more possible objects as a 
particular object. It arises (i) from the observation of common properties 
only appertaining ( a ) to objects of the same class, or ( b ) to objects of the 
same and different classes, or ( 2 ) from contradiction, e. g., the soul exists, the 
soul does not exist, or ( 3 ) from irregularity of perception and non-perception 
(for example, see text). 

Purpose is the object which is determined as fit to be acquired or fit 
to be avoided. It is the resolution which induces activity for the acquisition 
or avoidance of such an object. 

An Example is an object which is understood by people of insight 
in the same way as by common people who do not possess intellectual 
excellence either by nature or by training. 

Topic 5 : Definition ot Siddhanta : Sutras 26 -ji. 

A tenet is the statement of the complete demonstration of an object 
as of a particular character. It may relate to the subject matter ( 1 ) of a 
system of knowledge or ( 2 ) of a topic of discussion or ( 3 ) of an admission 
made with a view to the examination of its special nature. 

The senses arc the powers of smell, etc., the objects of the senses are 
smell, etc., the earth, etc. arc the elements, objects are known by the pra- 
manas—'these are examples of tenets common to all systems of knowledge. 
Non-existence cannot come into existence, existence cannot pass into non¬ 
existence, comcious entities do not change, there are intrinsic differences 
in the objects of the body, senses and mind as well as in their respective 
causes—these are peculiar to the Smnkhyas, while among the special tenets 
of the Yogas are : elemental creation is due to the act of the purusa, the 
faults and activity are the causes of acts, conscious entities are endowed 
with their respective attributes, the non-existent can be brought into exis¬ 
tence, what is produced can be destroyed. 

The knower is other than the body or the senses, because, c. g ., the 
same object is apprehended by sight and touch (III. i. 1 )—this i-> the example 
of a leading or governing tenet. For from its establishment follows the 
establishment of the following : the senses are more than one ; the senses 
arc restricted to their respective objects ; they are known by the appre¬ 
hension of their own objects, and are the means of the knower’s cognition 
of objects ; substance is other than the attributes of smell, etc., and is the 
substratum of attributes ; consciousness comprehends all objects. 

The following is an example of an admitted tenet: Let it be assumed 
without examination that sound is a substance. Is it eternal or is it 
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non-eternal ? Being a substance it must be either eternal or non-eternal. 
Let us examine its special character. 

Topic 6 : Definition of Nyaya : Sutras 32 - 39 . 

The avayavas or members are the integral parts of an argument 
designed to establish a particular object. They are five in number. Some 
add five more, viz. inquiry, doubt, capacity, purpose and removal of doubt. 
But they are not integral parts of a Ny&ya. Inquiry is for the sake of the 
true knowledge of an object which is yet unknown. True knowledge is for 
the sake of the acquisition or avoidance of the object or of indifference to 
it. When one makes such an inquiry another proceeds to demonstrate the 
object. Inquiry therefore cannot be a part of the argument or demons¬ 
tration. Similarly, doubt which gives rise to the inquiry, embraces contra¬ 
dictory attributes and therefore cannot be an antecedent or proximate 
condition of cognition ; for only one or tire other of two contradictory 
attributes can be the truth. Capacity is the capacity of the pramanas to 
make the prameya known to the knorver, if the prameya is capable of being 
known at all. It cannot properly be a part of the demonstrative argument. 
Purpose is the ascertainment of the truth. It is the result of the argument 
and not its part. Removal of doubt is the censure of the opposite view and 
its preclusion for the sake of grasping the truth. It is not a part of the 
argument. Inquiry and the rest help to fix the object to be ascertained ; 
proposition and the other four members help to demonstrate the truth 
about it. 

Proposition is the enunciation of a thing as possessing the attribute 
which is going to be demonstrated. 1C g. Sound is non-eternal. 

Reason is the means of the demonstration of the attribute in question 
through the generic nature of the attribute as shown by its existence in the 
Example. E. g. because it is a product. A product which is non-eternal, 
has been seen. 

The reason may be negative also. E. g. Sound is non-eternal, because 
products which are eternal, are the soul and similar substances. 

The sadhya or the thing to be demonstrated may be an attribute, c.g. 
non-eternality of sound, or a thing possessing an attribute, eg. non-eternal 
sound. In the text (I. i. 36 ) “Tat” refers to the latter as“dharina,” attribute, 
is separately mentioned. A Dris anta, Example, becomes an Udahararia, 
Instance or reference, when it possesses the attribute as possessing which 
the thing in question is to be demonstrated, as a necessary consequence of 
another attribute which it possesses in common with the thing. The instance 
therefore is the statement of the relation between the two attributes as of 
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that which is to be demonstrated and that which is the means of its demon¬ 
stration. E. g. The attribute, to be a product, is common to sound and a 
pot; in the pot the attribute, to be a product, is the cause of the attribute, 
to be non-eternal; the attribute, to be non-eternal, is to be demonstrated 
in the case of sound; therefore a pot possessing the attribute of non- 
eternality which is to be demonstrated in the case of sound as a necessary 
consequence of its attribute of being a product which it possesses in common 
with sound, fulfils the function of an Instance in the argument. Similarly 
an Instance may be of the negative kind. E g. sound is non-eternal, because 
it is a product; non-products are eternal, such as the soul, etc. Here the 
soul, etc. are negative Instances. 

The force of the Reason and the Instance is very subtle, difficult to 
understand, to be comprehended only by great scholars. 

Application is the statement which brings forward the attribute as 
such and such or not as such and such which the thing to be demonstrated 
possesses in common with the Instance. Application is either positive or 
negative according as the Instance or the Reason is positive or negative. 
E. g. a pot is a product, noil-eternal; so is sound a product. The attribute 
of sound that it is a product is thus brought forward. Similarly, the soul 
is not a product, eternal; so is not sound. By the negation its attribute of 
being a product is brought forward (The Instance shows the universal 
concomitance of the reason and the thing to be demonstrated. Application 
is the bringing forward of such a reason in the thing to be established.) 

Nigamana or conclusion is the bringing together of the Proposition, 
Reason, Instance and Application. E. g. sound is non-eternal, because it is 
a product. 

In the statement of the argument consisting of the members the 
pramdiias appear together and through mutual connection demonstrate the 
object. Their concurrence is shown thus : The proposition that sound is 
non-eternal, comes from Testimony. For, Perception and Inference 
corroborate it, and he who is not a Risi, is not independent of them. 
Inference is the Reason, because resemblance is discovered in the Instance. 
The Instance is an object of Perception. Comparison is the Application. 
Conclusion is the exhibition of the capacity of all of them to demonstrate 
one single object, 1 heir mutual connection or inter-relation appears thus: 
The Proposition renders the operation of the reason, etc. possible. The 
Reason furnishes the means of demonstration ; is brought forward in the 
Instance and the thing to be demonstrated ; and by its predication makes 
the re-statement of the proposition in the Conclusion possible. The 
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Instance furnishes the resemblance or ch'ffeicnce as the means of the 
demonstration of the thing; and makes Application possible through 
resemblance to it. Without Application the attribute which is the cause of 
demonstration cannot be brought forward in the thing, and it cannot in 
consequence demonstrate the object. Without Conclusion the proposition, 
etc., as isolated, cannot operate towards the same end and therefore cannot 
produce demonstration. 

The function of the Proposition is to connect the attribute to be 
demonstrated with the thing. The function of the Reason is to state that 
the attribute to be demonstrated, whether it be similar or dissimilar to the 
Instance, is the cause of demonstration. The function of the Instance is to 
show that the two attributes are related in the same substratum as the thing 
to be demonstrated and the means of demonstration. The function of 
Application is the establishment of the co-existence of the attribute which is 
the means of demonstration with the attribute which is to be demonstrated. 
Conclusion serves the purpose to exclude contrary suggestions against the 
establishment of the relation of that which is to be demonstrated and that 
which is the means of demonstration between the attributes present in the 
Instance. 

On the clear definition of the Reason and Instance there cannot arise 
multiplicity of Futility and Occasion for Rebuke (Cf. I. ii. 20 ) through 
varieties of opposition by means of resemblance and difference. He who 
uses Futility offers opposition without' determining the inferential relation 
of the two attributes in the Instance. The inferential relation of the two 
attributes being grasped as established in the Instance, the attribute which 
is determined as the means of demonstration, is adopted as the reason, and 
not mere resemblance nor mere difference. 

Topic 7 ; Definition of the Accessories of a Ny&ya: Sutras 40 — 41 , 

Tarka, Hypothesis, is cogitation or conjecture, for the sake of know¬ 
ledge of truth, in respect of an unknown object by the elimination of 
contrary suppositions. To take the example of the soul: Is it a product 
or a non-product? This is Vimars'a, contraposition of two opposite 
attributes. Assent is given to the one or the other according as the reason 
for such assent is forthcoming. If the soul is a non-product, it will 
experience the fruit of its action, and will on the eradication of the cause of 
re-birth attain release ; sams&ra and release will thus be possible. If it is 
a product, these will not be possible. For its connection with the body, etc. 
will not be the result of its action. Neither will there be the experience of 
the fruit of its own action. In this situation one gives one’s assent to the 
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supposition which is based on reason, i.e. serves to explain the phenomena 
of re-birth and release. Cogitation or conjecture (Oha) in this form is called 
Tarka, hypothesis. This is not knowledge of the truth which ascertains, 
determines, makes certain that the soul is such and such and nothing else. 
It is for the purpose of the knowledge of the truth. It leaves the supposition 
to which assent is given, to hold the field undisputed ; after which knowledge 
of the truth is produced through the force of the pramfinas.. 

Ascertainment is the determination of an object, after doubt, by means 
of the thesis and the counter-thesis. Here thesis means affirmation; 
and counter-thesis, negation. In a controversy one of these ultimately 
must cease and the other must stand. Ascertainment is the determination 
which will stand. But the determination of an object cannot be possible 
by means of thesis and counter-thesis. What really happens is this : The 
speaker supports the object proposed with reasons and attacks its negation. 
The opponent contradicts the reasons put forward by the speaker and repels 
the attack on the negation urged by h.nnelf. In the result the reasons and 
attacks either of the speaker or of the opponent cease. That which 
remains, whether the thesis or the counter-thesis, is one, and by means of it 
the object is determined. Such determination is ascertainment. 

Vimars'a, contraposition, helps NyAya by distinguishing two contrary 
positions, and has reference to contraries residing in the same substratum. 
But where contradictory attributes of the individuals of a class spring from 
causes inherent in the individuals, there is not contraposition but colloca¬ 
tion. E. g. some substances are active, some are inactive. Again, in the 
same substratum contradictory attributes may appear at different times. 
E. g. a substance may be active at one moment and inactive at another 
moment. 

Contraposition is not required in every case of ascertainment. In 
perception the determination of an object through the contact of the sense 
and object is ascertainment. Similarly in matters of f§Astra and Discourse 
there is no room for Contraposition. For Sastra, eg. by Jyotistoma 
sacrifice one attains heaven, there can be no doubt. In Discourse both the 
speaker and the opponent are sure of their grounds. Contraposition applies 
only in cases of Examination or investigation. 

Book I: Chapter ii. 

Topic S : Definition of KathA ( Discourse ): Sutras /— j. 

There are three foims of Discourse, VAda or discussion (with elders), 
and Jalpa or sophistry and VitandA or cavil (among rivals). VAda consists 
in the advancement of the thesis and counter-thesis, i.e. contradictory 
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attributes residing in the same substratum ; c.g. the soul exists, the smil 
does not exist. Such contradictories as reside in different substrata, eg. 
the soul is eternal, cognition is non-eternal, do not form thesis and counter¬ 
thesis. In Vfida the thesis is maintained by means of the pramanas, the 
counter-thesis is attacked or negatived by showing its absurdity, and vice 
■versa. When in the process one is silenced the other is established. There 
is no room for the Occasion tor Rebuke in Vada, as its place has been 
assigned to Jalpa (I. ii 2). One form of Occasion for Rebuke, vis. the 
fallacy of reason called the contradictory (I. ii. 6) is permitted in Vada, as 
also are “Saying too little’’ ( V. ii, 12) and “Saying too much” (V. ii, 13). 
In the text (I. ii. 1), “Pramanatarka”, though included in “Avayava," are 
separately mentioned to show that the establishment of the thesis only is to 
be done by pramanas, and the negation by tarka. In Vada the maintenance 
of the thesis and the negation of the counter-thesis may be done also by the 
pramanas, eg. perception, etc., independently of the five members of a 
Nyaya. The maintenance of the thesis and the negation of the counter- 
thesis are equally the functions of Vada whereas negation is the main 
function of Jalpa. 

As in Vada the thesis is maintained by means of pramanas and the 
counter-thesis is negatived by means of tarkas, so in Jalpa these two objects 
are achieved by means of Chhala, Jfiti and Nigrahasthfina. These however 
fulfil a negative function, as is clear from their definitions (I. ii. 10, 18, 19). 
They therefore do not directly serve to maintain or establish the thesis. But 
they do so indirectly by lending support to the pramanas establishing the 
thesis, by the negation of the counter-thesis (vide IV. ii. 50). Jalpa thus 
subserves Vada. 

Vitanda, on the other hand, is mere negation. It lends no support to 
the maintenance either of the thesis or of any counter-thesis. Nor does it 
seek to establish any thesis of its own. It is not directed to any such end. 
In this it is distinguished from Jalpa. 

Topic 9 : Definition of Fallacy of Reason : Sutras : 4-9. 

Fallacies of Reason lack the characteristic of a mark of inference 
in a given case but appear as such a mark as they may be marks 
of inference in other cases. They fall into five classes. (1) The 
erratic is not confined to one or the other of two contradictory 
attributes, e. g. where the eternality of sound is to be established, 
untouchability cannot be the mark of inference, for while a pot which 
possesses touch is non-eternal, the atoms which also possess touch 
are eternal. Again, the soul which is without touch is eternal, whereas 
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cognition which is also touchless is non-eternal. (2) The contradictory is 
the mark which contradicts the very tenet on which it rests. E. g. A modi¬ 
fication loses its identity as it cannot be eternal; though it loses its identity, 
it still exists as it cannot be destroyed. The reason that a modification cannot 
be eternal is contradicted by the speaker’s own tenet that a modification 
which is losing of identity still exists. For that which loses its identity 
ceases to exist. Existence and loss of identity are contradictory attributes 
and cannot abide together. ('3) Where the subject matter of the topic is 
advanced as the reason for the desired inference, the mark is said to be 
identical with the topic, e.g. it is not known whether sound is eternal or 
non-eternal. Eternality and non-eternality are in this case the contradictory 
attributes the contraposition of which starts the discussion of the topic. To 
advance as a reason for the desired inference that sound is eternal or that 
sound is non-eternal is to stop the discussion altogether and to make the 
determination of the truth impossible. (4) The mark which itself stands 
in need of proof equally as the subject is called identical with the subject. 
(For example see text, l. ii. 8). ( 5 ) The time-expired mark : the com¬ 

mentary has been fully given in the text. 

Topic 10 : Definition ofi Quibble : Sutras : 10-ij, 

Quibble consists in playing upon (1) words, (2) ideas and (3) meta¬ 
phors. E.g. (1) A quadruped means an animal and not a table. (2) To 
say that a particular Brahmana is learned is not to say that learning is an 
attribute of the genus Brahmana so that all Brahmanas are learned. (3) The 
scaffolds cry, means that the men on the scaffolds for execution cry, and not 
the wooden structures. Between verbal and metaphorical quibbles there is 
this distinction that while in the former there is supposition of a different 
sense, in the latter there is negation of the existence of a sense. 

Topic 11: Definition ofi General Faults in Marks ofi Inference due to 
incapacity ofi the speaker: Sutras : 1S-20. 

These are Jati and Nigrahasthana. Jati literally means that which is 
lx>rn. Here it means whatever reply is provoked or called into being by the 
reason advanced by the opponent. It is applied to negative the opponent’s 
reason through resemblance and difference. Where the reason brings 
forward the resemblance to the Instance, Jati opposes the reason by 
bringing forward the difference from the Instance, and vice versa. 

Nigrahasthana is ground of defeat. Examples of Nigrahasthana are 
self-contradictory or wrong conclusion, failure to reply, etc. 

The varieties of Jati and Nigrahasthana are manifold (see I. ii. 20, 
V. i. 1 and V. ii. 1). 
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BOOK II: CHAPTER 1. 

Topic 12 : Doubt : Sutras : i —/. 

Ascertainment has been defined (Sutra I. i. 41) as the determination, 
after raising doubts, of an object by means of thesis and counter-thesis. 
Doubt has been defined in Sutra l. i. 23. But some doubt the possibility of 
doubt. Their arguments are stated below : 

(1) A11 attribute belonging to objects of the same class which is either 
wholly unknown or wholly known cannot cause doubt. 

(2) An attribute which is cognised as belonging to two definite objects 
of the same class cannot cause doubt, because the objects are thereby 
cognised. 

( 3 ) Cognition of a common attribute cannot raise doubt in respect 
of the object possessing the attribute, as an attribute is different from an 
object. 

(4) Cognition of a common attribute cannot cause doubt because 
cognition is opposed to doubt. 

(5) —(8) The same objections apply mutatis mutandis to the case of 
an attribute belonging to objects of different classes. 

( 9 ) Cognition of the attribute of one of two possible objects, e. g., 
“Be it a man or a post,” also cannot cause doubt, because cognition of the 
attribute means cognition of the object. 

(10) Differences of opinion and irregularity of perception and non- 
perception also cannot be the cause of doubt unless one becomes aware of 
these differences and of the irregularity, and when one becomes aware of 
them he has cognition of them and cognition is opposed to doubt. 

(n) Those who hold different opinions in respect of an object are 
certain about their own opinions. 

(12) The irregularity of perception and non-perception is also fixed in 
itself. 

(13) If cognition of common attributes be a cause of doubt then doubt 
will never cease, because even when the objects are determined the common 
attributes . will still belong to them and enter into cognition along with 
them. 

To the above our reply is as follows : 

(1) The Sfttra (I. i. 23) does not mean that common attributes them¬ 
selves are causes of doubt. It means that cognition of common attributes 
causes doubt. This is clear from the expressions “Apeksd”, "Upapatti” and 
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“Dharma”. Apeksa is need, expectancy, of cognition. Upapatti is existence, 
the cognition that common attributes arc present. Dharma, attribute, is an 
object and implies the cogniser. 

(2) That an attribute is common to two objects of the same class 
refers to a previous experience when the two objects were cognised. The 
cognition of the attribute subsequently fails to decide which of the objects is 
the thing that now stands before tire eyes. This decision can be arrived at 
by the cognition of the attribute which differentiates one of the objects from 
the other. Hence there is room for doubt. 

(3) The Sutra does not say that the cognition of one object is the 
cause of doubt in respect of a different object. 

(4) It is true that cognition is opposed to doubt. But the cause of 
doubt is not the cognition of tire common attribute but non-cognition 1. e., 
uncertainty, as to the distinctive attribute. 

( 5 ) —(8) The s amc replies apply to the objections in regard to the 
doubt caused by the cognition of the common attributes of hetergencous 
objects. 

(y) When an object is cognised as such its specific character is 
cognised. For this reason, doubt does not arise in respect of it. 

(10)—(12). As regards differences of opinion and irregularity of percep¬ 
tion and non-percept ion, their certainty and fixity cannot prevent doubt, 
because vvlrat is wanted to be known is the specific character which will 
determine which opinion and which perception and non-perception are 
true. So long as this distinctive attribute is not cognised there must be 
doubt. 

(13) The Sutra does not say that the cognition of common attributes 
alone causes doubt. Doubt depends upon the non-cognition of the distinctive 
attribute. When this is known doubt ceases. Hence perpetual doubt is not 
entailed. 

In every critical examination of an object the thesis and counter-thesis 
should be thus established first by the removal of objections to them. 

Topic it : The Pramaiias in general : Sutras : S-20. 

Some thinkers maintain that Perception, Inference, Comparison and 
Word are not pramaiias (sources of knowledge) because it cannot be shown 
that they exist before, after, or along with, the prameyas (objects of 
knowledge). If Perception, e. g. cognition of smell, etc. by the senses, 
exists as a pramana before the existence of the smell, etc., then the defini¬ 
tion of Perception as cognition produced from the contact of the senses and 
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objects does not hold good. On the other hand, if Perception as a pramat.ia 
comes after the cognition of the prameya, then it is useless as the prarneya 
has already been otherwise cognised. Lastly, if the pramanas co-exist with 
the prameyas then there would be simultaneity of several cognitions and 
the inference of the mind by the non-simulateneity of cognitions would be 
demolished. 

do the above objection, we reply as follows :— 

The fallacy of the objector’s reasoning lies in this that he has dis¬ 
tributed the pramauas, and has compounded the prameyas, in respect of 
time. The prameyas (like the pramauas) do some come before, some after, 
and some along with, the pramanas. Thus, the sun’s rays appear before 
their effect, the blooming of the lotus ; a lamp which illumines an object in 
a dark room comes after the object ; where the existence of fire is in¬ 
ferred by the existence of the smoke the cause and object of cognition 
appear at the same time. There is therefore no hard and fast rule as to 
the relative position of the pramanas and the prameyas in time. Moreover, 
pram a na and prameya are correlative terms as the cause and the object 
of cognition, Where the pramana follows the prameya the correlation 
still exists, as a ‘'cook” is always a cook even when he is not actually cook- 
ing. 

Then, what does the objection establish ? Is it the negation of the 
existence of the pramauas or the knowledge of their non-existence ? It 
cannot be the former because when you proceed to negate their existence 
you thereby admit their existence, for what is non-existent cannot be 
negated. It cannot be the latter, because your very argument becomes a 
pramana as it makes known the non-existence of the pramanas, Perception, 
etc. 

The reason advanced by the objector again can be turned equally 
against himself. The reason is “non-existence in the past, future and pre¬ 
sent”. The negation cannot precede the thing to be negated, i. c. the 
pramanas, because there is then nothing to be negated. If it follows, then 
in the absence of the negation, the pramanas cannot be called the thing to 
be negated. If it co-exists with the pramanas, then the existence of the 
thing to be negated being admitted the negation becomes useless. 

Again, the opponent’s reasoning is invalid if he cannot cite a familiar 
instance (I. i. 32) in support of the reason. If he cites a familiar instance 
then this being an object of perception, Perception as a pramana is admitted 
by him and his negation of all pramanas falls to the ground. The reason 
thus becomes what is known a> the fallacy of the contradictory reason 
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(I. ii, 6). Further, we have already shown that in the reasoning of five 
members all the pramanas are combined. The opponent cannot say that 
the pramanas are valid in his reasoning and not in the reasoning of others. 

The reason, “non-existence in the past, future and present”, advanced 
by the opponent, does not also stand scrutiny. For pramanas do operate 
subsequently as when the existence of a flute is inferred by its tune. 

The pramanas are thus established. Pramana and prameya are, how¬ 
ever, correlative terms. Whatever is the cause of cognition is pramana ; 
whatever is the object of cognition is prameya. When the nature, character 
and strength of a pramana is under examination it is a prameya, just as 
scales and weights by which things are measured may themselves be objects 
of measurement. Thus the soul, being the object of cognition, is a prameya 
(knowable) ; as it is an independent agent in the act of cognition, it is the 
knower. Cognition, being the cause of apprehension, is pramana ; as an 
object of apprehension, it is a prameya. Where it is neither pramana nor 
a prameya it is prainiti (knowledge). 

Now, admitting all this, asks the opponent, are the pramanas, Per¬ 
ception, etc., established by other pramanas or are they independent of 
any pramana ? Our answer is that to admit the need of other pramanas 
would entail infinite regression which is illogical, while to say that 
the pramanas do not stand in need of establishment would imply that the 
soul and other prameyas also do not require to be established and that the 
pramanas themselves are futile. Our reply therefore is that just as a lamp 
which is a cause of perception is itself made known by the contact of the 
eve which is also a cause of perception, in other words, just as Perception is 
tire pramana of Perception, so the pramanas, Perception, etc., are established 
by themselves mutually. It is not necessary that pramana and prameya should 
belong to different classes of objects. It is seen that the soul knows itself by 
itself in such cases as “I feel pleasure, I feel pain.” So also is the mind 
inferred by the mind, non-simultaneity of heterogeneous cognitions being 
the mark of its inference. Moreover, nothing is known to exist which cannot 
be cognised by the four pramanas. There is therefore no reason to assume 
other pramanas. 

Some are of opinion that just as a lamp reveals itself as well an object 
without the aid of another lamp so the pramanas reveal themselves as well 
as their objects and do not require the aid of other pramanas. This view 
cannot be accepted. For there are objects such as a pot which do not reveal 
themselves but require pramAnas. Is there any special reason to account for 
the difference in the two cases ? If there is no such reason, the example 
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cited leads to no conclusion but stands by itself. If there is such a reason 
then the example presents a special case and does not establish a general 
rule. 

Topic i / ; Of Perception : Sutras : 21 — J2. 

Some think that the definition of Perception (I. i. 4) is incomplete as it 
does not include the contact of the soul and the mind, whereas in the absence 
of such contact there can be no perception. We also hold that the contact 
of the soul and the mind is also necessary for the production of perception. 
Others think that the contact of the sense and the object is the cause of 
perception because the one precedes the other. In that case space, position, 
time and ether would also be the cause of perception for they always precede 
it. But they are not. Let us now explain why the contact of the soul and 
the mind and the contact of the mind and the sense have not been included 
in the definition of perception. Cognition is an attribute of the soul and is 
the mark of its existence (I. i. 10), and non-simultaneity of cognitions has 
been assigned as the mark of the existence of the mind (I. i. 16). It has 
thus been mentioned that the contact of the soul and the mind and of the 
mind and the sense is also a cause of perception. The contact of the soul 
and the mind is not only a cause of perception but also of inference, com¬ 
parison and verbal cognition. But the contact of the sense and the object 
is the specific cause of perception alone. Hence it has been expressly 
mentioned. Not only is it the specific cause, it is also the dominant cause 
of perception as evidenced in the case where a loud sound or the like 
forces itself upon the notice of a man in sleep or absorbed in other things. 
Moreover, it is by reference to the senses and the objects that cognitions 
are differentiated as tactual, ocular, olfactory, etc. 

When a perception forces itself into the soul during sleep or distrac¬ 
tion the contact of the mind with the soul and the sense surely takes place. 
This contact is not due to the volition and attention of the soul. But in the 
soul abides another attribute namely adrista, produced by Activity and the 
Faults, which accomplishes all things. Directed by adrista the mind comes 
into contact with the sense. Adrista it is which produces substances, 
attributes and actions, induces action in the four classes of atoms and in the 
mind, and produces bodies, senses and objects. 

Some argue that Perception is really inference, because in it from the 
apprehension of a part the whole is cognised. 3 *'or instance, the eye sees a 
part of the tree and the cognition of the tree is produced. Let us consider 
this objection to our doctrine of Perception as a separate pram&na. The 
tree is either a mass of atoms or an organised whole different from the 
atoms. In the former case neither the part apprehended nor the other part 
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is the tree ; hence there can be no inference from the one to the other. If 
it is said that from the one part the other part is inferred and then the two 
parts are integrated producing the cognition of the tree, then the cause of 
the cognition of the tree is not inference but something else. In the latter 
case as in the opinion of the opponent the whole is not present in the part 
apprehended it is not apprehended and even if it is apprehended then there 
is no occasion for its inference. Moreover, the reason advanced by the 
opponent, namely apprehension of the part, disproves his case, for at least 
the part is the object of Perception. Lastly inference is based on Percep¬ 
tion, r.g. of fire and smoke as connected. 

What is then the object other than the part? Is it a whole or an 
aggregate of atoms ? My a whole we mean a unity, the product as dis¬ 
tinguished from its constituent parts, of which the parts are the substratum 
and in which the causes of apprehension are present. Every product is 
such a whole and not a mere aggregare of atoms. Such being the case 
there is not merely the apprehension of a part only but also of the whole 
associated with the part. To this the opponent replies by saying that as 
the whole by its very conception covers all the parts and is not limited to 
any single part it is impossible that there should be the apprehension of the 
whole in the apprehension of a part. We reply that partial apprehension 
is intelligible in the case of the parts which by their nature a>-e disconnected 
and mutually exclude one another. Hut in the case of the whole such 
partial apprehension is impossible because it is an indivisible unity and has 
no part except its constituents from which it is distinct. By its nature the 
whole is apprehended as a whole along with the parts which are apprehen¬ 
ded and is not apprehended with the parts which are not apprehended. 

Topic 15 : Of the Whole (Avayavi): Sutras ; jj — j6. 

The doubt as to the existence of the whole as distinct from its consti¬ 
tuent parts is not justified. These constituent parts, viz., the atoms, are 
themselves imperceptible. And if the whole did not exist there would be 
non-apprehension of “ all, ” that is, substance, attribute, action, genus, 
species, and combination (vide Vais'esika-Sutra, I. i, 4). But these are 
actually apprehended, c. g. the pot (substance) is dark, one, large, connec¬ 
ted with the floor (attributes), shakes (action), exists (genus), is earthen 
(species) (the attributes inhering in it by combination). The whole therefore 
exists. The Sutra (II. i. 35) also supports the existence of the whole by the 
argument that without there being a whole the parts could not hold 
together nor could the thing be capable of being pulled, etc. This reason¬ 
ing may not be convincing. For the holding, pulling, etc. are due to 
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cohesion (samgraha, integration). Cohesion is a distinct attribute co¬ 
existing with the conjunction of the parts and produced by moistness as in 
the case of an unburnt pot, and by melting as in the case of the burnt pot. 
With the whole as their cause these should have been possible in the case 
of a heap of dust. And where no such whole is produced, as, e.g., when 
pieces of wood arc glued together, even there they should not have held 
together and been capable of being pulled. 

Those who maintain that the object of perception is not the whole 
but the aggregate of atoms should, on the contrary, be asked : When you 
apprehend the object as one, what is your idea of unity? Do you mean 
by it identity or plurality of objects ? If you say that unity is the identity 
of the object, then such unity is distinct from the diversity ol the atoms, 
and the whole is thus established. If, on the other hand, you say that 
the idea that the object is one is in respect ot the plurality of atoms cons¬ 
tituting the object, then the idea is self-contradictory. 

The opponent may rejoin that a plurality can by reason ol distance 
give rise to the idea of unity as in the case ol an army or a lorest. We 
reply that this cannot be, for the reason that while diversity of the units 
composing an army or a forest can be apprehended on nearer approach, the 
diversity of the individual atoms can never be so apprehended, so that 
the error as to the apparent unity of an army or a forest cannot arise in 
regard to an assembly of atoms. 

Again, an army or a forest is, on the theory of the opponent, nothing 
but an aggregate of atoms, and the unity of such aggregates is the very 
thing which is under examination. The instances cited are therefore them¬ 
selves in need of proof. 

Then, error presupposes correct cognition. It is possible to mistake a 
post for a man only when one possesse cognition of a real man. Similarly 
the erroneous idea of unity in respect of an aggregate ot atoms presupposes 
the existence of unity somewhere. It cannot exist in the aggregate for the 
aggregate is a plurality. It must therefore exist in something distinct from 
the plural aggregate, i.e., the whole. Hence a pot is not a mere collection 
of atoms but is a whole, as otherwise it could not be perceived as one. 

It may be argued that the idea of unity derived from the apprehen¬ 
sion of sound, touch, smell, etc., as one may account for the apprehension 
of an aggregate of atoms as one. But the argument is not supported by 
any special reason which would show that the apprehension of a pot as 
one is erroneous and not correct. Moreover, sound, touch, smell, etc., are 
also of a composite character like a pot. 

4 
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Unity and magnitude co-exist. The atoms have no magnitude. Yet 
a pot constituted by them possesses magnitude. Similarly a pot possesses 
unity. In respect of magnitude also a pot bears no analogy to sound which 
is known as minute and large, for sound has no extension which can be 
delimited like the extension of a pot. Again, the conjunction ol two 
objects which does take place could not be possible were they only aggre¬ 
gates of atoms instead of unities. Conjunction is a distinct attribute and not 
unreal. It develops a new attribute in the conjoint object ; a flagged staff 
is neither a staff nor a flag. The cause of the cognition of the staff as thus 
qualified is conjuction. It is apprehended along with the apprehension of 
the qualified object. It cannot belong to atoms or collections of atoms as 
in that case it could not be apprehended. 

The existence of natural kinds such as cow-ness, horse-ncss, trce-ncss, 
etc. which cannot be ignored, also proves the existence of an object which 
is present in the aggregotes of atoms and is yet different from them. These 
distinct objects are the unitary wholes. 

Topic 16 : Of Inference : Sutras : jy-jS. 

Some say that Inference can never be an instrument of true cognition 
because, e.g., the swelling of a river may be due to obstruction as well as to 
rain, the carrying off of eggs by ants may be due to disturbance of their nests 
as well as to imminence of rain and the screaming of the peacock may be 
imitative as well as real, so that the inference by means of these marks, 
namely that rain has fallen, that rain will fall and that rain is falling, may 
be all incorrect. To this we reply that this is not so, that is, that inference 
as an instrument ol right cognition is not invalid, and that the incorrectness 
of the inference in the cases cited is due not to the defective nature of the 
process of Inference but is due to the fallacious character of the marks. It is 
because the man mistakes pseudo-marks for true marks that he falls into error. 

I epic ty : Of the Present Time : Sutras ■ ,’y-g g 

We have said that inference operates in respect of matters past, future 
and present. But the opponent denies the existence of the time present. 
His argument is that when a falling fruit detached from the stem approaches 
towards the ground all that can be seen is the distance it has fallen and 
the distance it has to fall and not any intervening distance which can 
give the idea of the present that it falls or is falling. We reply that time 
is manifested not by distance (space) but by action. The past is the time 
where action has ceased; the future, where it will take place ; and the 
present, where action is apprehended in the object. Thus the past and the 
future depend upon the present. They cannot be a pair of correlated duals 
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like long and short, light and shade, for there is no reason for such corre¬ 
lation ; nor is the past or the future itself established otherwise than by 
reference to the present. Moreover, there is no universal correlation of 
duals ; c. g. colour and touch, smell and taste arc not correlatives. Further, 
the past and the future cannot be mutually the cause of each other, for so 
long as one of them is not established it cannot serve as the cause of the 
other, and vice versa. The truth is that the present is manifested by the 
existence of the object : substance exists, attribute exists, action exists, 
lie who denies this denies the possibility of Perception, for Perception 
requires contact of the senses with objects which exist, are present. Infer¬ 
ence, etc. depend upon Perception. The denial of the present therefore 
amounts to a denial of knowledge itself. Again, we have apprehension of 
the present alone as well as in association with the past and the future. 
For action may be continuous as in cooking or repeated as in cutting down 
a tree. In these cases all the three times are associated ; e.g. the cooking 
commenced, the cooking is going on, the cooking will be completed. The 
object exists, is the instance of the apprehension of the present by itself. 

Topic iS : Of Comparison : Sutras : 44.-4S. 

Comparison ( vide Sutra I. i. 6), says the opponent, fails as an instru¬ 
ment of true cognition in any case; for if the resemblance is complete the 
cognition will be “ As a cow so a cow ” ; if it is incomplete, the cognition 
will be. “As a bull so a buffalo” ; and if it is partial the cognition will be “ As 
one thing so anything else,” which are all absurd. To this we reply that 
Comparison does not proceed on mere resemblance but on the well-known 
resemblance, that is, on the resemblance which is definitely known to be the 
means of establishing cognition of an object. Let then Comparison be a 
form of Inference, rejoins the opponent, as in both cases there is cognition 
of the unknown by the known. We reply that Comparison is distinguished 
from Inference in this that in the former it is necessary, while in Inference 
it is not necessary, to see the object to be known. E. g. the bos gavaeus 
must be seen before it can be known as such by its resemblance to the 
cow. Moreover, in Comparison the resemblance must be pointed out by one 
to another. The man who knows both the cow and the bos gavaeus points 
out the resemblance to the man who knows the cow but does not know 
the bos gavaeus. Lastly, the conclusion in Comparison takes the form 
“ as the cow so the bos gavaeus ” but the conclusion in Inference is not of 
this form “ As the smoke, so the fire.” 

Topic ip : Of the Word in general : S&tras : pp-^6. 

The opponent says that Testimony is not different from Inference, 
because (1) the meaning which is not known and which is not an object of 
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perception is known by means of tbe word which is known, as in Inference 
the unknown is known by means of the known, (2) cognition from Testimony 
does not, as does cognition from Comparison, differ from cognition from 
Inference, and (3) there is universal concomitance of the word and its 
meaning. To this we reply that in Testimony the word by itself is not 
competent to produce cognition of truth, and that it derives the force to 
produce such a cognition only from its being spoken by an apta or truth- 
knowing benevolent person, as in the case of “ heaven,” apsaras,” “ uttara 
kurus,” 11 seven islands and seven oceans,” ” the worlds Hindi, Bhuvah, 
Svar, etc.,” and m> on. Inference is not so dependent upon an apta. This 
also constitutes the difference of cognition from Testimony to cognition 
from Inference. Again, the relation of the word and the meaning is that 
of the signifier and the significatc, and is not natural (dependent on and 
following from a law of nature). Natural concomitance exists between two 
objects when both are perceptible to the senses, as in the case of fire and 
smoke. But objects denoted by words are not perceived by Hearing, and 
there are objects denoted by words which are not perceptible by any sense. 
Therefore the supposed natural connection of the word aud meaning cannot 
be established by any means. It cannot be said that the meaning always 
accompanies the word, for in that case whenever the words food, fire, and 
sword are uttered the mouth should be filled with food, burnt with fire and 
cut with sword. Neither can it be said that the word always accompanies 
the meaning, for in that case the vocal apparatus should be found near the 
pot and other objects. It is true there is a uniformity in the relation of the 
word and the meaning. But this uniformity is due to convention created 
by the will of man and handed down from generation to generation. This 
is clear from the fact that the same word conveys different meanings among 
different races of mankind. 

Topic 20 : Of the Veda : Sutras : 57-6S. 

Some condemn the Veda on the ground of futility, contradiction and 
repetition. But where the Vedic injunctions fail of their purpose the 
fault does not lie with the Veda but with the performer and the performance 
(in the same way as scientific experiments fail in the hands of novices). 
The so-called contradictory injunctions have reference to different points of 
time. The so-called repetition is re-inculcation with a purpose. The state¬ 
ments in the Veda admit of interpretation in the manner of secular 
statements. They are either :(i) injunctions or (2) exhortations or (3) 
re-inculcations. E. g. (1) lie who desires heaven let him perform the 
Agnihotra sacrifice ; or let him cook food ; (2) this i.<? the first among the 
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sacrifices, this Jyotistoma, etc. ; or life, strength, pleasure, etc. are all in the 
food; (3) he offers Agnihotra, he offers with curd ; or cook, cook. The 
authoritative character of the Veda rests on its being the declaration of 
Aptas as in the case of Mantras and Medical Science. Mantras to counter¬ 
act poisons, ghosts and lightning and medicines to cure diseases are 
vindicated by results. Some of the Vedic injunctions are similarly vindicated 
by results. The infallibility of others is inferred from the infallibility of 

A A 

the Aptas who have declared them. The Aptas are persons who have 
directly known the truth, who are kind to living beings and who are willing 
to communicate the truth as known by them. In the secular affairs of men 
also reliance on statements of aptas is seen. Moreover, the same Risis who 
are the seers and speakers of the Veda are also the seers and speakers of 
Mantras and medicines. 

The Vedic words are authoritative because they are significant of 
truth and not because they are eternal. They are not eternal as in that 
case all words would be related to all objects at the same time. Non- 
etcrnality does not entail loss of significance, for ordinary secular words 
which are not eternal are yet significant. Secular words cannot be eternal, 
for in that case the statements of those who are not aptas would not be 
untrue. It cannot be said that the words of non-Aptas are non-eternal, for 
there is no reason to distinguish them from the words of the aptas. In the 
case of secular words also their validity depends on convention and not on 
their eternality. In both cases the authority of the aptas confers authority 
on their words. The eternality of Vedic words arises from their uninter¬ 
rupted succession in tradition, study and application in all ages and world- 
cycles (manvantaras), past and future. 


Book II: Chapter ii. 

Topic 21: The PramAnas are not more than four-. Sutras : 1 — 12. 

We admit that Tradition (Aitihya), Implication (ArthApatti), Com¬ 
position (Sambhava) and Non-existence or Negation (AbhAva) are also 
means of knowledge; but we do not admit that they are different from the 
four means enumerated by us, viz. Perception, Inference, Comparison and 
Word. Tradition consists of opinions coming down from generation to 
generation in uninterrupted succession, the origin of which is lost in oblivion, 
Implication is cognition following from the sense of what is stated ; e. g., 
when it is said that without clouds there can be no rain, it follows that with 
clouds there can be rain. Composition consists in the apprehension of the 
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presence of one object from the apprehension of the presence of another 
object which never exists without the former ; e. g. the apprehension of the 
presence of the ounce from the apprehension of the presence of the pound. 
Non-existence is the negative, the contradictory, as the non-existent of the 
existent; e. g., absence of rain in the presence of clouds leads to the 
cognition of the conjunction of the clouds with high winds. 

Tradition is not different from Word or Testimony, as its authority is 
derived from the same source, viz., its emanating from an Apta. Implication 
Composition and Non-existence arc not different from Inference which is 
cognition of the imperceptible by means of the perceptible. Implication and 
Non-existence or Negation proceed on the basis of contradiction; Com¬ 
position, cognition of the component from the composite, proceeds on the 
basis of universal concomitance. 

Some question the validity of Implication on the ground that even 
when clouds exist rain does not sometimes fall. In putting forward this 
objection they mistake for Implication what is not Implication. From the 
statement that there can be no effect without a cause, it follows that where 
the cause exists the effect is produced. This is Implication according to the 
law of contradiction. The failure of the cause to produce the effect on 
account of the operation of counter-agents is an attribute of the cause, and 
not the object of cognition by Implication. The object of cognition by 
Implication is that the production of the effect depends upon the existence 
of the cause. 

Non-existence or Negation is held by some to be not an instrument 
of cognition on the ground that the object of such cognition does not exist. 
This is a rash argument. There are innumerable objects of cognition which 
are apprehended by means of Negation in the form of cognition of non¬ 
existence. To take one example: Where from a heap of cloths some of 
which are marked and the others are not marked, the unmarked ones are 
taken out, the action of taking them out depends on their cognition and 
their cognition is produced by the non-existence of any mark. The negation 
of mark is thus a means of cognition and therefore a pramana; for a 
pramuna is nothing but a means of cognition. For the purpose of negation 
it is not necessary that an object should first be produced and then 
destroyed ; e. g., for cloths to be unmarked, it is not necessary first to put 
fnarks on them and then to efface the marks. For the negation of marks 
in some cloths can be perceived by seeing the presence of marks in other 
cloths. Negation is correlated to affirmation whether in the same or in a 
different substratum. Moreover, negation or non-existence is of two kinds, 
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antecedent and consequent. Non-existence prior to production is antecedent 
non-existence ; non-existenee after destruction is consequent non-existence. 
The absence of marks in cloths which have never been marked is antecedent 
non-existence of marks in the cloths. 

Topic 22 : Sound is not eternal : Sutras : rj—j). 

Diverse opinions arc held as to the duration of Sound, The 
Mimurpsakas assert that Sound is an attribute of Ether, is all-pervading, 
eternal, and is not produced but manifested. The Samkhyas hold that 
Sound co-exists with smell, etc., inheres in substances, is existent like smell, 
etc., and is not produced but manifested. The Vais'esikas maintain that 
Sound is an attribute of Ether and is liable to production and destruction 
like cognition. The Bauddhas think that Sound is produced from the 
agitation of the great Elements, is without any support and is liable to 
production and destruction. These opinions give rise to doubt as to what 
the truth of the matter may be. The truth is that Sound is non-eternal, 
because (i) it originates from a cause, (2) is sensible, and (3) is treated as a 
product. Whatever is caused is non-eternal, i. e„ is also destroyed. 
Conjunction and disjunction of substances are the causes of Sound. They 
are the causes of its production and not of its manifestation. It is nut an 
object of manifestation because it is apprehended by Hearing. The sense of 
Hearing is imponderable and therefore cannot go out and reach the place 
where Sound appears. Sound reaches the sense of Hearing in a series of 
sounds in the way of waves of water, after the cessation of the Conjunction 
(c. g. of the axe and the tree in cutting) which produces it. An object which 
C manifested is apprehended where it is manifested. This is not the case 
with Sound. The difference in the intensity of Sounds also show that they 
are not different from other products such as pleasure and pain. It cannot 
be said that Sound is one and of a uniform character .and is manifested by 
Conjunction the strength of which accounts for the pitch of the Sound as 
perceived. For this cannot explain the phenomenon of the overpowering 
of one sound by another, e. g. of the sound of the flute by the sound of the 
drum. Heterogeneous objects do not overpower one another; c. g. colour 
docs not overpower touch. An object does not overpower itself. Objects 
of the same class overpower one another; e. g., brighter colours overpower 
less bright colours. Similarly, when it is seen that the sound of the flute is 
drowned by the sound of the drum it must be admitted that the two sounds 
arc two separate objects and that they vary in intensity. Intensity is their 
attribute and is not due to the strength of their causes. Therefore sounds 
arc produced and not that one uniform eternal sound is only manifested. 
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Moreover, manifestation must take place where the causes of manifestation 
operate. That being so, as the flute and the drum are operated in different 
places Sound manifested in the flute cannot be subdued by Sound mani¬ 
fested in the drum. If it is said that difference of place does not matter 
then the beating of a drum anywhere would drown Sound manifested in all 
flutes all over the world at the same time. The theory thus is untenable. 
The phenomena of sound can be explained only on the theory that sounds 
are produced and that they become perceptible only when they reach the 
sense of Hearing in waves. 

The opponent attacks the three reasons given in support of the non- 
eternality of sound; (i) the destruction of a pot originates from the 
disjunction of its causes ; the non-existence of the pot after destruction is 
eternal, (2) genus which is perceptible is eternal, (3) as we speak of the parts 
of a tree or a blanket which are non-eternal so we speak of the parts of 
Ether and the Soul which are eternal. To this we reply; (1) There is a 
difference between the eternal and the pseudo-eternal. That object is 
eternal which has come into existence without production (by conjunction or 
disjunction of parts) and which never loses its self-existence. Non-existence 
after destruction of an object is not eternal in this sense. Moreover, in the 
case of sound there is no cause to originate its destruction in the manner 
of the pot. Therefore the analogy of the pot does not hold good. (2) Sound 
is non-eternal, not because it is perceptible but because of the manner in 
which it comes into contact with the sense of Hearing ami becomes percep¬ 
tible. (3) When we speak of the parts of a tree or a blanket we mean 
their constituents. But Ether and the Soul have no constituent parts. 
The use of the word parts in regard to them is metaphorical, and conveys 
the sense that their contact with finite objects does not pervade the whole 
of them. The conjunction of two fruits does not pervade the whole of them 
but is confined to parts only. Similarly when we say that an object is in 
contact with Ether or the Soul we mean that it is not in contact with every 
part of Ether or the Soul and to convey this meaning we say that it is in 
contact with a part of Ether or the Soul. As conjunction does not pervade 
the whole of its substrata, so sound does not pervade the whole of Ether, 
and cognition, etc. do not pervade the whole of the Soul. 

You may ask, Why has not Gotama embodied in an aphorism the 
tenet that Ether and other eternal substances have no parts ? Our reply is 
that in many topics he has not brought out all the sides ; that is his character¬ 
istic. He thinks that in such cases one can ascertain the truth from the 
tenet of his &\srra. The tenet of his Ssastra is, as is well known, Nyaya, 
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that is, many-branched Inference not inconsistent with Perception and 
Revelation. 

Again, how are we to know that an object exists or that an object 
does not exist? By cognition or non-cognition according to pramana. By 
this test sound is non-existent before utterance because it is then not 
cognised and because any obstruction to its cognition is also not cognised. 

The reasons given in support of the theory that Sound is eternal are 
(i) that it is intangible like Ether, (2) that it is capable of being imparted by 
the teacher to the pupil, (3) that it admits of repetition, and 14) that the cause 
of its destruction is not perceived. The first reason is fallacious, because the 
atom which is tangible is eternal, while action which is intangible is non¬ 
eternal. As regards the second it is seen that an object of gift is perceptible 
on its way from the donor to the donee. But sound is not perceptible and 
therefore does not exist in the interval between the teacher and the pupil. 
Nevertheless, it may be said, instruction is received by the pupil and from 
the fact of instruction the existence of Sound in the interval is to be inferred, 
whereby the gift of Sound from the teacher to the pupil becomes possible. 
To this we reply that the opponent has yet to establish what constitutes 
instruction. Is it that Sound residing in the teacher actually moves from 
him and reaches the pupil, or is it imitation of what is done by the teacher 
as in the case of a dancing lesson ? Such being the case instruction does 
not remove the doubt as to the validity of instruction as a mark of the 
possibility of the gift of Sound by the teacher to the pupil. I11 regard to 
the third reason, it is argued that as the persistence of colour makes it 
possible to see it again and again so the persistence of'Sound renders possible 
its utterance times without number. But repetition is possible also in the 
case of objects which are not persistent, that is, arc different at every time 
they appear. Thus, we say, he danced twice, he eats twice, etc. As regards 
the fourth reason it is said that the cause of the destruction of non-eternal 
things, e. g. a clod of earth, is seen; and that if Sound were non-eternal the 
cause of its destruction would also be perceived; but that such a cause is 
not perceived ; and that therefore Sound is not non-eternal. We reply that 
if the non-apprehension of the cause of the destruction of Sound implies its 
non-destruction, the non-apprehension of the cause of its non-hearing also 
implies its constant hearing. Non-hearing cannot be due to absence of 
manifesting agents, for we have already shown the impossibility of Sound 
being an object of manifestation. If then the opponent’s theory is reduced 
to this that the hearing of Sound is without any cause then why should he 
not admit that the destruction of Sound also is without any cause? We do 
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not say, however, that there can be no cognition of the cause of the 
destruction of sound. I he existence of such cause can be infeued horn the 
fact which we have already established that sounds are produced in a series. 
The first sound is produced by conjunction and disjunction and gives rise 
to the second sound which, in its turn, to the third and so on and on till 
the series is stopped and the last sound is destroyed by some obstruction 
such as a wall. Kach succeeding sound destroys its immediate predecessor. 
Then, when a bell is rung various sound series of different tones, high and 
higher, low and haver, are heard. Such diverse differences in tone and 
timbre cannot co-exist in one eternal permanent Sound. And without them 
differences in aural cognitions cannot be explained. 1 he cause of the 
differences in the intensity of sound is the degree of force with which the 
bell is rung and which is communicated to the sound series produced by it. 
The existence of such force in the bell cannot be denied. For the ringing 
of the bell does not produce sound when the hand is placed upon it. This 
shows that the force is stopped in its action by the conjunction ot the hand. 
It is also perceived bv touch that the vibrations set up in the bell by the 
force of ringing gradually die away. On the other hand, if the non- 
apprehension of the cause of the destruction of Sound proves its eternality 
then the manifestation of Sound after its appearance would continue for ever 
as no cause of its destruction is apprehended. 

Sound cannot lx; an attribute of Kther, says the opponent; because 
in that case the stopping of the vibrations in the bell by the hand could not 
cause its destruction. According to him, sound and the v ibrations which 
cause it must reside in the same substratum. We reply that the objection 
does not apply, because Kther is intangible. The non-cognition of sound in 
the same substance with colour, taste, smell and touch and the phenomena 
of sound series show that sound is the attribute of an intangible all-pervading 
substance, i. e. Kther. Sound exhibits a twofold difference : a bell, e. g„ 
produces different varieties of sound and in each variety there is a difference 
of pitch, these differences could not be possible il sound were an attribute 
of the same substance with colour, etc.; as in that case like colour, etc., it 
would be of one unalterable character. 

Vop'n 1J : Of !h - Mo.iijb ation of Sound : Sutras /<> j /. 

Sound is either Varna, articulate, letter, or Dhvani, inarticulate, noise, 
In regard to sound as letter, when Dad hi and Atra, for instance, become 
Dadhyatra , what docs happen? Modification or substitution? Is / modified 
as r or is replaced by r ? We say that / is replaced by y. Our reasons are 
as follows : (t) When one object, c.g., a piece of gold, modifies into another 
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object, A!,’'., a ring, some attributes disappear, other attributes appear : while 
the same material subsets in the modification; but this is not the case 
where / gives place to y. {2) The effort required in the utterance of / is 
different from the effort required in the utterance of j. (,t) Where y comes 
m the place of / and where y stands by itself as in yatatc, and where / gi\e~- 
place t<> v and where i stands by itself as in iiimn, the effort required in the 
utterance of the y in the two cases does not differ, and the effort 
required in the utterance of the / in the two cases also docs not 
differ. (4) The modification of i into v is not cognised as the modific¬ 
ation of milk into curd is perceived. (5) lhe theory of modification 
of letters is not necessary for the purpose of the rules of grammar. (6) 
One letter is not the product of another. They are all independently 
produced. (") Modification can be either transformation, change ol form 
or production. Hut neither is possible in the case of letters. (8) Where bhu 
takes the place of its, v<ic/i of bnt, you do not say modification takes place. 
Similarly not modification but substitution takes place in the case of single 
letters. (<q In the case of modification the bulk of the modification varies 
according to the bulk of the original ; but whether / is long or short makes 
no difference in y. l he opponent rejoins that modifications arc some¬ 
times greater than the original as in the case of a tree from an acorn and 
sometimes equal to the original as in the case of a ring trom a piece of gold and 
sometimes less than the original as in the case of yarns from cotton. To 
this we reply first that mere example unsupported by any reason, homoge¬ 
neous or heterogenous, cannot establish a proposition; otherwise a horse 
would be a modification ol a bullock, both being beasts of 
burden. In the second place, when we refer to the bulk of the original 
and the modification we intend to say that a modification follows its 
original in essentials so that if the originals differ the modifications 
also must differ. But in the case in question y does not follow it-> 
original, />., it does not become long or short according as it takes the place 
of / long or short. It is therefore not a modification of /. It cannot be 
said that the base / is not affected by its attributes of longness and short¬ 
ness and that y follows the base. For what happens in the modification of a 
base, t’.g., gold or clay, is that its original form is destroyed and a new form 
is produced, liut in the case in question there is no evidence that / is 
destroyed and y is produced from the disintegrated /. (10) When DaJhvatra 
is disjoined i returns to its orignal form, but curd never returns to milk ; 
therefore y is not a modification of It is true that a ring can be reduced 
to a piece of gold again. But the analogy does not hold good here. For 
gold remains constant ; it becomes a ring by giving up and taking up some 
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attributes. A similar change does not take place in the case of / and 
It cannot be said that letter-ness remains constant in i and y ; for i and y 
cannot be attributes of the general attribute letter-ness. 

(11) Again, the letters are either eternal or non-eternal. If they are 
eternal, they cannot jmdergo modification. If they are non-eternal, then 
one is destroyed before another takes its place. To this it may be replied 
by the opponent that there are eternal things which vary in their attributes ; 
eg-, the atoms are imperceptible while the letters are perceptible ; therefore 
while the atoms do not undergo modification letters may. The argument 
is invalid. 1 he reason advanced, namely difference of attributes, is a con¬ 
tradictory reason, it contradicts the supposed eternal character of letters. 
Modification and eternality are contradictory terms. On the other hand, 
it cannot be said that as the hearing of the letters is possible though they 
are destroyed at the third moment after their production, so their modific¬ 
ation also may be possible. For a mere example cannot establish a proposi¬ 
tion. 1 he reason must be stated. If the hearing of the letters be the 
reason, then we say that the universal concomitance of the hearing of the 
letters and of the modifications of the letters is yet to be established. The 
fallacy of the opponent’s argument is sadharmya-sama (V. i. 2). 

(12) A further reason why y cannot be a modification of i is that 
sometimes we find i in the place of y as in Yyadh becoming vidhyati. 

The expression “mcdificaiton of letter” used by grammarians does 
not mean that one letter is transformed into, or produced by, another 

letter. It means the substitution of one letter in place of another. It 
appears in six different forms : (a) change of attribute, as when the grave 
takes the place of the acute accent ; (/>) suppression, as when bhu takes the 
place of as ; (< ) decrease, as when the long is replaced by the short ; (d) 
increase, as when the short is replaced by the long or the prolated ; (e) cur¬ 
tailment, as when s/a A comes in the place of as ; and (f) coalescence, as when 
the base or the affix is augmented. These arc all instances of substitution. 

The result of the above examination is to show that sound is non-. 
eternal. Sound does not remain constant under change of forms nor sur¬ 
vives in its product. It is produced at one moment, exists at the second 
moment and is destroyed at the third moment by the sound to which it 
gives rise or by the obstruction which it meets. 

Topic ; Of the Force of 1 Fords : Sutras : 5S-69. 

Gotama now proceeds to determine the force of words on which depend 
the validity of Word as pramana. A word consists of letters ending in an 
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affix. Affixes are nominal or verbal. Prefixe*-and indeclinablcs have their 
nominal affixes elided (Panini, II. iv. 28). Words lead to the cognition of 
objects. It is therefore necessary to determine the nature or force of words. 
Let us take the word, cow, for example. The Word is used to denote an 
individual, a form and a genus. The doubt therefore arises as to whether 
it denotes any one or all of these objects. One party says that the word 
denotes the indivdiual, because individuals which differ from one another 
and possess attributes, and not the genus which is unproduced, undifferen¬ 
tiated and devoid of form, parts and atributes, admit of (a/ specification, 
this cow, that cow, etc. ; (/;) collection, a herd of cows ; (r) gift, he gives cows 
to the learned ;((/) possession, the Brahmana’s cow; (d) enumeration, ten 
cows : (r) growth, the cow' grows ; (/) emaciation, the cow grows lean ; (g) 
colour, white cow ; (//) association, the good of the cow ; and (/) propagation, 
the cow produces a calf. To this we reply that the above uses of the w'ord 
cow' are rendered possible only because the objects indicated are endowed 
with the genus cow-ness. The use of the word cow in respect of the 
individual is metaphorical, as in such cases as when w r e say, he is a 
Shakespeare, he dwells on the lake, he is weaving a mat (when the mat is 
yet non-existent), etc., etc. 

Some think that the form is the denotation of the w'ord ; because form 
consists in the configuration of parts which endures, and because without 
the cognition of the forms we cannot distinguish a cow' from a horse. This 
is not correct, because mere form has no connection with the genus. It 
is the substance cow' which is connected with the genus. When w'e say, 
wash the cow', bring the cow, we mean the substance in which the genus 
cow-ness is present, and not a wooden cow' though it possesses the appearance 
(individual) and form of a cow. Neither can the genus alone be the denota¬ 
tion of the word ; for there can be no cognition of the genus without the 
cognition of the individual and form. 

The truth is that the individual, form and genus are all the denota¬ 
tion of the word. There is no fixed rule of the relation as principal and 
secondary among them. The force of the word is the same in regard to 
each of them. When specification is intended, the individual becomes 
principal, genus and form become secondary ; when specification is not 
intended, the genus becomes principal, the individual and form become 
secondary. 

The individual is that which is manifested. It is perceptible by the 
senses. Every subtance is not manifested to the senses. The individual 
is that substance which is produced by the conjunction of parts and which 
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is the substratum, as far as may be, of specific attributes such as smell, 
taste, colour, touch, gravity, density, fluidity, impetus, and finite magnitude. 

'I he form is that by which the genus and the marks of the genus are 
made known. It consists in the enduring or fixed configuration of the 
parts of the entities, cow, etc., and of the parts of those parts. 

The genus is that which produces similar cognition in respect of 
different substrata. By reason of it individual objects are not differentiated 
from one another. It is the cause of the assimilation of objects. It is a 
minor SAmAnya <>r genus when it establishes non-difference of some objects 
among themselves and their difference from some other objects. 


Book 111: Chapter I. 

Topic 25 : The Senses nre not the Soul : Sutras : 

There arc two kinds of predication: ft) a part is predicated of a 
whole of which it is a part, e.g. the tree stands by the roots ; (2) one thing 
is predicated of a different thing, e.g. he cuts with the axe. What is the 
nature of the predication in such cases as “ A man sees with the eye, 
knows with the mind, discriminates with the intellect, feels pleasure and 
pain with the body ” ? Are the eye, the mind, the intellect and the body 
predicated as parts of a whole of which they are the parts, or of something 
different from them? Thus arises the doubt as to whether the soul is 
indentical with the otganism of the body, the senses, the mind, the intellect 
and the feelings, or distinct from it ? The truth is that it is distinct from 
the organism of the body, etc. Because the same object is apprehended by 
the different senses. That agent which apprehends the same object by 
means of the different senses and assimilates or integrates the mutually 
independent intuitions of the different senses, is a different object. It is the 
soul. The senses cannot effect the assimilation, because one sense cannot 
perform the function of another sense. Nor can the organism, because, 
being an aggregate, it lacks the unity of apperception (anuvyavasaya, I see 
and touch). It is true that objects are allotted to the senses ; so that in the 
absence of a sense its object cannot be apprehended. E.g. the blind cannot 
see, the deaf cannot hear. But this does not show that each sense is a 
conscious entity and that the supposition of another conscious entity is 
superfluous. For the apprehension or non-apprehension of objects according 
to the efficiency or inefficiency of the senses will be the same whether the 
senses are themselves regarded as the conscious agents or as the instruments 
of a conscious agent. On the contrary, the very fact that the senses are 
limited in their respective functions proves the existence of the soul, as 
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conscious, all-knowing, the receiver of the contents of all the senses, 
unaffected by the distribution of objects among the senses. The following 
instances of the operations of the conscious agent will show that its recog¬ 
nition as a distinct entity cannot be avoided, (i) He who sees colour, 
infers (recalls) taste and smell previously perceived, lie who perceives 
smell infers colour and taste. And so in the case of the other senses also. 
Again, after seeing colour one smells the flavour, and after smelling flavour 
one sees colour. This assimilated apprehension of the objects of all the 
senses without any fixed order of succession must take place in the same 
site and cannot have any other agent but the soul, (ii) It also assimilates 
the various intuitions of perception, inference, testimony and doubt, 
embracing manifold objects and having it as their cause, and assimilating 
knows, as illustrated in its comprehending the contents of a book, treating 
of all sensible objects. Thus, hearing letters uttered one after another, it 
integrates them as words and sentences and assimilates them with meaning 
which is not to be grasped bv the ear ; then, cognising the fixed relation 
of words and meanings, it apprehends quite a number of objects belonging 
to more than one sense, which cannot be apprehended by the senses 
severally. This absence of limitation of the objects to be known in the 
case of the all-knower, which meets us at every step, cannot be circum¬ 
vented, by attributing consciousness to the senses. 

Topic 26 : The Body is not the Soul : Sutras /—6. 

In the Sutra III. i. 4 the word '‘Body ” stands for the living being in 
the shape of the organism of the body, the senses, cognitions and feelings. 
Now, the scriptures declare that killing is a sin and that sin accrues to the 
agent. (Keen those Bauddhas who deny the existence of a sou! admits the 
existence of virtue and vice). But if there were no soul other than the 
organism of the body, senses, cognitions and feelings, then the declaration 
of the scriptures would be meaningless and virtue and vice would be 
impossible. For, the organism undergoes change at every moment and is 
nothing but a series of changes one taking the place of another at every 
moment. It would follow that the organism to which the sin of killing 
would accrue would be different from the organism which would kill. 
Again, if rc-birth be possible of such an organism it would not be due to 
jiast acts, so that there would be no law of ‘karma’ and study and practices 
for the sake of release would be futile. It may be argued that in the case 
of the kiiling of an organism endowed with a soul there would also be no 
sin, for the reason that the soul is eternal and cannot be killed. But the 
argument does not hold good, because we do not say that killing is the 
destruction of an eternal entity. By killing we mean the destruction, or the 
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causing the anaesthesia, disease, inefficiency, disturbance of the interconnec¬ 
tions or the disorganisation of the body which is the field of the experience 
of pleasure and pain, and also of the senses which are the instruments of 
the apprehension of their respective objects. Or the Sutra (III. i. 6) may 
mean that killing is the disturbance or disorganisation of the association of 
the soul with the organism of the body, senses and cognitons by virtue of 
which association only the soul is the agent in the experience of pleasure 
and pain, and without which it can have no experience. It does not mean 
the distruction of the soul as an eternal entity. 

Topic 27 : The sense of sight is not one : Sutras 7 —/./. 

What is seen with the right eye is recognised as having been seen with 
the left eye. Such recognition also is a mark of the existence of the soul. 
But the opponent urges that here at any rate a soul is not needed to account 
for the phenomena, because the sense of sight is really one and appears as 
dual owing to its operating on either side of the nasal bone. The objection 
is futile. When one eye is destroyed the other does not suffer destruction 
along with it. Of course, a tree remains a tree even after a branch is cut 
off. But the analogy does not apply here. For a tree is an aggregate of 
parts each of which is an aggregate by itself. So that the destruction of a 
part does not entail the destruction of the other parts. But the eye is 
supposed to be a unity. Or, '• Dristanta-virodha ” in the Sutra (III. i. 11) 
may mean that the supposition is contrary to experience. For, in the skull 
there arc two sockets for the eyes. Again, when one eyeball is pressed the 
apprehension of the object by the two eyes becomes different, and on the 
removal of the pressure the apprehension by the two eyes becomes similar. 

(a) Association of ideas. 

The mouth waters on seeing or smelling an orange; this is due to 
the recollection of the taste. And this shows that consciousness is 
not in the sense, for what is seen by one is not recollected by another. 
To this the opponent replies by alleging that recollection is caused 
by the receipt (the object recollected) and that this, and not the soul, causes 
the action in the mouth at the sight or smell of an orange. But 
recollection must be an attribute of the soul, and as such prove the 
existence of the soul. On the supposition of the senses being conscious 
there would be either no recollection or there would be no order of recollec¬ 
tion. For the senses are diverse agents and on the supposition there is 
nothing to assimilate or co-ordinate their experiences ; hence there would be 
no recollection. Or.every sense would recollect the experience of every other 
sense •, which is contrary to experience: one does not remember what is’seen 
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by another. It follows that there must be a different agent capable of 
apprehending diverse objects ; and that is the soul. The affairs of living 
beings depend on memory. The watering of the mouth as the mark of the 
existence of the soul is a mere instance. 

Then our opponent argues that memory does not infer the soul, 
because the cause of recollection is impression and its content the object 
recollected and not the soul in either case. But he has not exactly deter¬ 
mined the content of memory. Let us see what it really is. The 
statement which indicates the content of memory takes one or another 
of the following forms ; (a) I knew that object ; (b) I have known that 
object ; (c) that object has been known by me ; and (d) l had knowledge 
in respect of this object. In each of these statements not merely the 
object, but the object previously known associated with the knower and the 
knowledge forms the content of memory ; in other words, every act of 
recollection comprehends the agent, the act and the object of cogni¬ 
tion. This is in regard to an object which is not before the senses. 
In regard to an object which is before the senses, i. e. in the case 
of recognition, three cognitions are assimilated, proceeding from the one 
and the same agent and not from diverse agents nor from no agent. 
Thus, in the statement, I see now what I have seen before, the previous 
seeing and the consciousness of seeing arc two cognitions, while the present 
seeing is the third cognition. These cognitions combine to connect a 
single object with a single agent. Thus this content of memory, the soul, 
which the opponent leaves undetermined, but which is present in memory 
and is clearly known, is sought to be negated by the reason that the 
object remembered is the content of memory. 

Memory is not mere memory nor is the object remembered its only 
content. The assimilation of experiences which takes place in an act of 
memory cannot be possible without something to which all objects are 
equally accessible, as in the case of assimilation in an act of cognition, A 
single knower within whose purview are all objects assimilates its own 
cognitions as I shall know that object, I know that object, I knew that 
object, and, desiring to know, and not knowing for a long time, feels certain 
at last that it knew the object. Similarly it assimilates memory drawing 
its contents from the time future, present and past, operating with the 
desire to remember. Were the entity merely a series of impressions (or 
ideas), as impressions (and ideas) disappear as they arise at every moment, 
not a single impression (or idea) would be left which could be aware of any 
cognition and act of memory in association with all the three times. And 
without such awareness there can be no assimilation of cognition and 
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memory in the form of “I (know or remember)”, “(This cognition or re¬ 
collection is) Mine”, as it is not possible in the case of cognition and memory 
in different bodies. It follows, therefore, that there does exist a single 
entity penetrating all objects which unites and maintains the unity of the 
series of cognitions and the series of memories, and which does not 
establish such unity of its cognitions and memories with that of another on 
account of the absence of its operation in the latter’s body. 

Topic 2 8 : The Mind is not the Soul : Sutras : rp-iy. 

Hut, urges the opponent, the functions attributed to the soul may all 
be possible for the mind. We reply that the opponent is quarrelling about 
names and not about the reality. The instruments of knowledge such as 
the eye, nose, touch, must belong to a knower. So also does the 
thinker penetrating all objects possess an instrument of thinking in the 
lorm of the internal organ competent to reach all objects. That being so, 
the opponent errs in calling the knower the mind and not the soul, and 
not allowing the mind to be called the mind, though admitting that it is the 
instrument of thought. On the other hand, if he denies that the thinker 
possesses an instrument of thought which can reach all objects, then the 
knower can very well do without the instruments of knowledge, and the 
opposition will thereby entail the disappearance of all the senses as well. 
The distinction between sense-experience and thought-experience is not 
unfounded. Each sense is limited to its special object and cannot go 
beyond that limit. None of the senses can reach that other class of objects 
which include pleasure, etc. For the cognition of pleasure, etc. a different 
instrument is needed. It is known by its mark of non-simultaneity of 
cognitions, due to its coming into contact with the external senses one at a 
time. 

Topic jy : The Soul is eternal: Sutras .• 18->6. 

Some entities are eternal, some are non-eternal. Is the soul which 
is established as distinct from the organism of the body, senses, mind 
and cognitions, eternal or non-eternal ? The answer is that the very 
reasons which prove the existence of the soul throughout the stages of 
infancy, childhood, youth and old age, also prove its existence after its 
separation from the body, etc. For, an infant to whom the things of the 
world are yet unknown feels joy, fear and grief. This is rendered possible 
by memory, and not otherwise, and memory depends upon past experience, 
and this depends upon past life and nothing else. The somatic resonance 
of the infant in the presence of the causes of joy, fear and grief cannot be 
explained on the analogy of the opening and closing of a lotus ; for in the 
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case of a full grown man it is found that his changes of countenance due 
to joy, fear and grief are not automatic like the opening and closing of a 
lotus. There is therefore no reason why these should be so in the case of 
an infant. Moreover, the changes in a lotus are known to be due to a 
definite cause, namely the action of heat, cold, rain and season, and are 
not quite automatic. Similarly the changes of joy, etc. must be due to 
a definite cause, and that cause cannot be anything but the conti¬ 
nuity of memory. Again, the new-born baby’s instinctive desire for 
the mother’s milk shows the habit of taking food and this habit necessarily 
implies a previous body in which the soul has experienced hunger and its 
satisfaction with food. This instinctive desire for food bears no analogy to 
the attraction of the iron towards a magnet. Tor the approach of the iron 
towards a magnet has also a definite cause ; otherwise pebbles, etc., would 
also be drawn towards a magnet. But the cause is not apparent to the eye 
and has to be inferred both as regards its nature and its limitation. The 
inference must be made from the action itself. Thus iron approaches only 
a magnet, and only at a certain distance. Similarly only an infant moves 
for food only and when in the mother’s arms. Is the cause of such move¬ 
ment past habit or something else? It is seen that memory of past exper¬ 
ience causes adults to approach food for the satisfaction of hunger. The 
same must be the cause also in the case of the infant. 

Then a man is born possessing Attraction, and the source of Attraction 
is the after-thought of the contents of previous experience which can be 
possible only in a previous body. The soul, remembering the objects 
experienced in a precious body, becomes attracted to those objects. 
Attraction thus links together two successive births and it is not possible 
to point to a beginning of its connection with the body. 

But how do you know that the recollection of past experience gives rise 
to Attraction in a new-born baby, and that it is not produced in the same 
way as are the properties of a substance (e.g., jar) along with the substance 
itself from the same cause ? The soul and its attraction are not produced 
simultaneously like a pot and its properties, because Attraction, etc. are due 
to samkalpa, imagination, thought. It is seen that Attraction is produced 
by the thought of living beings enjoying objects; the thought springs 
Irom the memory of past experiences. Hence it is inferred that the Attrac¬ 
tion which the baby feels is also caused by the memory of past experiences. 
Attraction could be produced like the property of a pot were the soul a 
product and were the cause of Attraction something other than the 
memory of past experiences. But neither of these is the case. Should it 
be supposed that adrista, i.e., merit and demerit, is the cause of Attraction, 
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even then connection with a previous body cannot be denied ; for the 
production of adrigta must have taken place in the previous life and not 
in this. 

The truth is that Attraction for an object arises from the entire 
occupation of the mind with that object, and this is nothing but habitual 
experience of the object which determines inodes of thinking in future. 
Attraction differs according to the sphere of birth which is determined by 
karma or adfi$la, and the new-born entity derives its name from the sphere 
of its birth. 

Topic jo : The Tody is of the Earthy earthy : Sfltras : 27-31. 

It has been demonstrated that the soul’s connection with the body 
is without beginning and that the body in which it experiences pleasure 
and pain is due to its own karma. It is to be investigated whether the 
body possesses a single character like the sense of smell, etc., or a diverse 
character. Doubt arises in this respect owing to the differences of opinion 
on the subject. The truth is that the human body is constituted by the 
element uf Earth alone, because the distinctive attribute of Earth, namely 
smell, is observed in it. At the same time it is not denied that the other 
elements conjoin with Earth as conditions in the production of the human 
body'. Similarly all the elements conjoin to produce aqueous, igneous, 
aerial and etheria! bodies in different worlds to serve the particular purposes 
of the souls. There is also scriptural authority for the view that the human 
body is constituted by Earth alone, e.g., “Let thy eye go to the sun...let 
thy body go to the Earth” (Kigveda, X. xvi. 3); “I make the sun thy eye 
...I make the Earth thy body” (Satapatha Brfihmaiia, XVII. viii. 4-6.) In 
the one the product resolves into its quiescent original ; in the other the 
product is derived from the original. 

Topic 31 : The Senses are constituted by the Elements: Sutras : 32-31 . 

To take the case of the eye (Sight) : Colour is perceived when the 
pupil of the eye is unimpaired, and is not perceived when it is impaired. 
The pupil is a material body. On the other hand, the pupil itself does 
not come into contact with the object when its colour is perceived. At 
the same time there must be some contact as otherwise perception 
of colour cannot be possible. The eye therefore must be immaterial 
in the sense of not being constituted by the manifested or visible 
elements, and must be all-pervading. In this state of uncertainty 
one argues that the senses must be immaterial and all-pervading 
because they apprehend objects of widely divergent dimensions from the 
acorn to the Himalaya mountain. To this the reply is that the preception 
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of objects of 'different dimensions by the eye is due to different contacts of 
ocular rays with the objects. Such contact is essential in ocular perception 
as is proved by the fact there is no perception where there is an obstruction. 
It is no argument against the existence of ocular rays that they are not 
perceived. For perception is not the sole test of existence. Inference by 
the mark of obstruction preventing contact proves their existence, as it does 
in the case of the other side of the moon and the lower portion of the earth. 
The rule of perception varies in its application according to the nature of 
substances and attributes. E. g., water vapour hanging in the air is not 
perceived but its cool touch is felt ; heat rays are not perceived, but their 
warmth is experienced. Similarly Fire exists in various conditions. In 
the solar rays both colour and touch are developed and so they are perceived. 
In the rays of light from a lamp colour is developed and touch is un¬ 
developed ; these too are perceptible. F’ire in hot water possesses developed 
touch and undeveloped colour ; hence it is imperceptible. In the ocular 
fire both colour and touch are undeveloped ; hence it is imperceptible. The 
development or accession of intensity of colour is one of the conditions of the 
perception of colohr. 

This peculiarity of the ocular rays arises from the nature of the senses. 
Like the multi-form aggregations of all substances the organisation of the 
senses is brought about by merit and demerit to subserve the purpose of 
the soul which consists in the cognition of objects and the experience of 
pleasure and pain. 

Some thinkers argue as follows : The resilience of the sense of sight 
on meeting an obstruction is an attribute of a material substance. For this 
is the case with all material substances in all circumstances. On the other 
hand, the penetration of glass, mica, etc., by the ocular rays shows that they 
are non-material. So the point remains doubtful. We say that this is not 
so, for the reason given is erratic. For such penetration is also seen in the 
case of the light of a lamp which illumines objects beyond glass, etc.,' and 
of heat which cooks grains in a vessel. 

Non-perception again may be due to overpowering, as in the case of 
a meteor which is not seen when the sun shines. In the case of ocular rays 
there is such a special cause of their non-perception, namely, as already 
stated, want of development or intensity. That the ocular rays lack in 
intensity also appears from the fact that the eye cannot apprehend objects 
without the aid of external light. The ocular rays are not overpowered, for 
overpowering can take place only when the thing overpowered has been 
developed. The ocular rays are not perceived even at night in all cases. 
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That such rays exist appears from the observation of these rays in the eyes 
of prowlers by night, e. g., cat, tiger, etc. There is no generic difference 
between the eyes of these animals and of men, because the sight in both 
cases is impeded by obstructions. 

The perception of objects behind a plate of glass or mica or a thin 
stratum of cloud offers no argument against the proposition that the contact 
of the senses with the objects is the cause of cognition. For in these cases 
there is really no obstruction, but actual contact is established through the 
glass, etc. The sun’s rays also cause burning through a crystal. In all 
such cases the interspaces among the components of the intervening sub¬ 
stances provide a passage whereby direct contact is established between the 
rays and the objects on which they operate. 

But why cannot a wall, e. g., offer such a passage ? Because a wall is 
not constituted in the same way as glass is. How do you know this ? 
This is known from the nature of the things as revealed by their effects. 
The ocular rays reflected from the smooth surface of the mirror makes one’s 
own face perceptible. This clarity of the mirror is its nature. Similarly a 
wall does not reflect light rays. This is its nature. Thus experience shows 
that glass, etc., offers no obstruction, while a wall, etc., do, to the passage of 
light rays. And no arbitrary limitations can be imposed upon facts 
established by perception and inference. For these pramanas reveal reality 
as it is. Objects as they really are, in their own nature, in their own 
character, are established by the pramanas. These must be accepted as such 
and must not be modified at random. Obstruction is inferred in the case of 
a wall by the fact of the non-perception of objects behind it. Non 
obstruction is inferred in the case of glass, etc. by the fact of perception of 
objects behind them. 

Topic 32 : The Senses are. manifold : Sutras ; 32-61. 

Some say that, though the senses are located in different parts of the 
body, they are in reality only one, as the skin is present in every such 
location. It is true that even inspite of the presence of the skin a blind 
man does not see. But the skin is differentiated in its power 
in different parts of the body and that is the reason why the blind 
do not see, because blindness means loss of the particular power in 
the particular part of the skin. This argument of the opponent is self¬ 
destructive. For it amounts to an admission of the difference of the senses. 
Moreover, not only the skin but the elements of Earth, etc., constitute the 
site of the senses, Touch cannot be the one and universal sense, as in that 
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case colour, touch, taste, etc. would all be perceived simultaneously, which 
is not the case. In the perception of colour Touch cannot establish contact 
between itself and an object screened from view, and perception without 
contact of sense and object is impossible. The objects of sense again are 
more than one, and the senses have to perform more than one function. 
The sense of touch cannot serve the purpose of the sense of sight and 
vice versa. So also in tire case of the other senses. Sensible objects being 
five, the senses also must be five in number. Moreover, they produce five 
different kinds of cognition, are located in five different sites, have five different 
operations, possess five different shapes and have five different origins. 
Sight operates by going out of the eyes and reaching its objects. Sound 
reaches Hearing in waves, The other senses operate when the objects come 
into contact with them by the movement of the body. Smell, 1 aste and 
Touch are limited in shape to their sites. Sight residing in the pupils of 
the eyes goes out to pervade objects. Hearing is nothing else than Ether 
and is all-pervading. It is inferred by the perception of sound. It does 
not reveal all sounds because it is limited by its site acccording to the merit 
and demerit of the soul. The origins of the senses arc the five elements 
respectively, as they severally make manifest and apprehend the specific 
attributes of the five elements. They are not modifications of the unmanifest 
matter (avyakta.) 

Topic jj : The Objects of the Senses : Sutras : 62-jj. 

Smell, Taste, Colour and Touch are the attributes of Earth ; Taste, 
Colour and Touch, of Water ; Colour and Touch, of Eire ; Touch, of Air; 
and Sound, of Ether. The opposite view is that the elements possess only 
one attribute each and that other attributes are perceived in them owing to 
their interpenetration by other elements. The interpenetration, it is also 
said, is not mutual among all the elements but of the preceding by the 
succeeding in the order of their mention as Earth, Water, Fire, Air and 
Ether. This view is not correct. For, as a matter of fact, bodies formed 
of Earth and Water are perceptible to the eye ; they must therefore- possess 
colour. Moreover, interpenetration must affect both the element interpenet¬ 
rated and that interpenetrating. But colour is not perceived in Air though 
it is said to interpenetrate Fire. The theory of interpenetration therefore 
has to be rejected. 

What is the explanation then of the fact that the senses constituted 
by the elements do not apprehend all the attributes of their respective 
elements? The explanation is that the senses become dominant in respect 
of that attribute which is prominent in their respective elements. This limit¬ 
ation of the scope of the senses is due to the samsk&ra, i.e., tendency or 
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potency which is the resultant of karma (appetency) of the soul which they 
serve, just as the things of the world, e.g., poison, herbs, gems, etc., serve 
specific purposes of man according to his karma, and every single thing 
does not serve all his purposes. 

The senses are also limited in their scope in this that they are them¬ 
selves insensible in respect of their own attributes. Sight, for instance, 
cannot see its own colour. Smell cannot smell its own smell. This is 
because in perception the instrument must be endowed with the same 
attribute as the object, and when its own attribute is to be the object of its 
apprehension, the condition of perception is not present. In other words, 
an attribute cannot apprehend itselfa sense does not apprehend its own 
attribute because of the absence of the auxiliary attribute. The perception 
of sound by Hearing is an exception which tests the rule. Hearing is composed 
of Ether. In the perception of sound it is independent of the possession of 
the attribute of sound as an auxiliary. That Hearing is composed of Ether 
is known as follows : The soul is the hearer. Mind cannot be the instru¬ 
ment of hearing; as in that case there would be no deafness as mind is 
not liable to destruction. Earth, Water, Fire and Air are not known to have 
the capacity to ' produce Hearing. Ether therefore is the constituent of 
Hearing. 

Book III : Chapter ii. 

Topic jj.: Cogni'ion is not eternal: Sutras i-g. 

It is a matter of common experience that cognitions appear and 
disappear. Their non-eternality is quite manifest, and is taken for granted in 
N.-S., I. i. 16. The topic is concerned with the refutation of the speculation 
of the SAmkhyas that Buddhi is eternal. In support of the view they 
argue that unless Buddhi, cognition, were eternal, re-cognition would not be 
possible. To this the reply is that the reason given is not valid, because it 
has yet to be proved that re-cognition is done by Buddhi, and not by the 
soul, as we hold. We maintain that cognition, perception, apprehension, 
awareness, intuition, understanding is an attribute of the soul. If you hold 
that consciousness belong to the instrument you have to explain the nature 
of the conscious soul. If you admit that cognition is by the Buddhi, the 
inner instrument, you should explain what nature, what attribute, what 
reality is left to the conscious soul, what use it makes of cognition residing 
in Buddhi. If you say that the soul makes conscious and Buddhi knows, 
then where is the difference ? To make conscious, to know, to perceive and 
to apprehend convey the same meaning. IT, on the other hand, you admit 
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that Buddlii makes known and the soul knows, we agree. Buddhi is then 
the instrument of cognition, the mind. The mind is eternal, but recognition 
of objects is not the reason for its eternality. For then the eyes too would 
be eternal, for one recognises with the left eye what is seen with the right 
eye. Recognition belongs to the knower and not to the instrument of 
knowledge. 

The S&mkhyas also hold that Buddhi is eternal and that modifications 
in tire form of cognitions emanate from it according to objects and that the 
modifications are in essence not different from the original. This view 
again is not correct. For in that case all objects would be perceived at 
the same time, which is not the case. Again, if Buddhi and its modifica¬ 
tions were identical then the disappearance of tire modification would entail 
the disappearance of Buddhi also. This shows that Buddhi and its modifica¬ 
tions are not identical in essence. Further, they are different and modificat- 
tions arise in the mind one after another which account for the fact that the 
objects of all the senses arc not apprehended all at once. Also when the 
mind is attached to one object there can be no cognition of another object. 
This shows that the mind is not all-pervading and moves from one object to 
another. Our view is that the inner instrument, the mind, is eternal but 
not all-pervading ; that the mind is one while its cognitive modifications 
are manifold ; and that this could not be possible were the modifications 
identical with the mind in essence. The soul therefore knows and not 
the mind. The mind’s attachment to one object really means its contact 
with one sense. The attachment or occupation is really of the soul. 
There is no force in the argument that the modification like the mind with 
which it is identical is really one but looks as many in the same way as 
does a crystal look diverse in the proximity of different colours in succession, 
so that simultaneous cognitions of all objects need not necessarily be 
entailed. For the diversity in the case of the crystal is only apparent 
while the diversity of cognitions is real, as it is a fact of experience that 
cognitions appear and disappear one after another. 

Topic jj : The transiency of the things of the world : Sutras : io-lj. 

The S&tt-khya who maintains that the crystal remaining constant 
undergoes modifications is opposed by the Nihilist who urges that nothing 
in the world is permanent, that everything is in a flux, and that the crystal 
is a new crystal at every successive moment, as is found in the case of 
the human body which decays, throws off refuse and grows again by 
assimilating food. We have to point out that the proposition is too wide 
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and is supported neither by perception nor by inference, and that we can 
give our assent to it in accordance with our observation of nature. Growth 
and decay in recurrence are seen in the human body. These are 
not seen in stones and crystals. We also demur to the speculation of the 
thorough-going Nihilist that a new entity is produced at every moment out 
of the ashes of the old, for the reason that the causes of such wholesale 
production and destruction are not apprehended. The destruction of milk 
and the production of curd furnishes no analogy. For the destruction of 
milk is seen and the cause of its destruction is inferred. The production of 
curd is seen and its cause is inferred. In the case of the crystal no such 
production or destruction is seen, and there is no occasion for the inference 
of any cause. 

Some (SiUnkhyas) say in reply to the Nihilist that milk is not destroyed 
but only transforms into a different character, or merely develops different 
properties. To them we say that the constituents of milk disintegrate and 
redintegrate as curd, whereby the destruction of milk is inferred. What 
we deny is that there is a total destruction of milk and that curd is entirely 
a new product and that there is no cause for such destruction and produc¬ 
tion. Seeing that in some cases the cause of destruction is apprehended and 
that in some it is not apprehended it cannot be admitted that all is a 
(lux. 

Topic 36 : Cognition is an attribute of the Soul : Sutras : iS-.fi, 

Cognition is either present when it is called intuition, or past when 
it is called recollection. The intuition of the red colour of a rose, for 
instance, survives in memory even after the destruction of the eye and 
the rose. It therefore belongs not to the object nor to the sense but to 
the knower. The knower, again, is not the mind, but the soul. For the 
mind is only an instrument under the control of the soul. It is the inner 
instrument which brings about the cognition of pleasure and pain and recollec¬ 
tion. If cognition be its attribute then it would cease to be an instrument. 
Its existence as an instrument is inferred by the non-simultaneity of cogni¬ 
tions. If you distinguish between the mind and the inner instrument, then 
what we call the soul you call the mind, and what we call the mind you 
call the inner instrument. Your difference with us is about names only. 
Or the S&tra (III. ii. 19) may mean that whereas simultaneous cognitions 
of diverse objects by the mind is impossible, the Yogins by their power of 
Yoga bring abouts imultaneous cognitions in several bodies with all the 
senses created by them for the purpose to exhaust their karma, and that 
this shows that cognitions do not belong to the mind but to the soul. It 
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may be objected that cognitions cannot belong to the soul because as the 
soul is all-pervading and eternal, (i) simultaneous cognitions of all objects 
and (ii) the eternality of cognitions will be thereby entailed. Our reply to 
the first is that the cause of the production of cognition is not merely the con¬ 
tact of the senses with the objects but also the contact of the senses with 
the mind, and that as mind is atomic simultaneous cognitions of all objects 
is impossible. To the last we reply that every embodied soul knows 
within itself that cognition is non-eternal ; and that like one sound by 
another a preceding cognition is destroyed by a succeeding one. 

But then impressions produced by cognitions are the causes of 
recollection, and these, according to you, says an objector, abide in the soul ; 
the contact of the soul and the mind which is equally a cause of recollec¬ 
tion, also exists ; how is it that all the memories of the soul from the 
beginning of time are not revived at one and the same moment ? Some 
meet the objection with the reply that the mind serially comes into contact 
with the different parts of the soul on which cognitions have left their 
iinptess and that for this reason all memories arc not revived simultaneously. 
The reply is not correct. For the mind can never come into contact with 
the soul as transcending the body, (the soul being a universal and eternal 
substance, it pervades the body and also transcends it), because the function 
of the mind is confined within the body. The life of an embodied soul consists 
in its conjunction with the mind together with a vehicle of the experience 
(body) necessitated by past karma which is in fruition. That the mind 
without a body is incapable of subserving the purpose of soul appears from 
the fact that the contact of the mind and the soul generates the double effort 
of support and direction, and that if the mind operated outside the body the 
body would drop down by graviry for want of support. 

The swift movement of the mind will not solve the difficulty, for there 
are memories which take a considerable length of time to revive them 
through a series of intermediate stages which for long keep the mind 
engaged. Moreover, conjunction of the soul and mind independently of 
the body is not the cause of recollection. The body is the field of the 
soul's experience. If without it the mere conjunction of the mind with 
the soul could produce cognition, pleasure, etc,, then the body would be 
perfectly useless. 

Some of us point out that the contact of the mind and the soul outside 
the body cannot be established either by the direction of the soul, or by 
chance, or by the mind’s being the knower. For the direction of the soul 
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implies that the soul already knows the object of memory to which it directs 
the mind ; and if the memory is already revived there is no need for any 
contact of the mind. All memories are not revived by chance, i. e. all of 
a sudden ; some take mental effort for a long time to revive them. Nor 
is the mind the knower. But this, we say, is only a partial view of the 
matter. For cognitions do take place and there must be particular con¬ 
junction of the soul and the mind, as when a thorn suddenly pricks the 
foot of a man and pain is felt by him when his mind was engaged elsewhere, 
e. g. a beautiful scenery. As this particular conjunction is due to adrista, 
conjunction may be similarly produced by adrista serially in the case of 
non-simultaneous revival of all memories. The true reply, however, to the 
explanation offered, namely that the mind serially comes into contact with 
parts of the soul, is as given, that is. that the mind must operate within 
the body and not outside it. 

The contact of the soul and the mind and the impressions are not the 
sole causes of recollections. These depend also on attention and cognition 
of signs (vide Sutra III. ii. 41). Recollections do not occur simultaneously 
because their causes do not occur simultaneously. Even in cases of flashes 
of memory recollection is not independent of attention, etc. What happens 
in such cases is that the mind is occupied with several objects and one of 
them engages attention and revives a memory without our being aware 
of the cause of such revival. The mind is associated with the soul in the 
body fur a specific purpose determined by adrista. Its dimension is atomic. 
It can come into contact with one impression at a time. Hence there can 
be no simultaneity of recollections. 

Some hold the view that while cognition is an attribute of the soul, 
desire, aversion, volition, pleasure and pain are the attributes of the inner 
instrument, i. e. the mind. "Ibis view is not correct. For we find that these 
refer lo one and the same agent and substratum as cognition. It is the 
knower which resolves to put forth effort for the acquisition of pleasure 
and the avoidance of pain. Therefore, these must also be the attributes 
of the soul. 

The Materialist twists the above argument to his advantage. Says 
he : You argue that acquisition and avoidance proceed from desire and 
aversion and that desire and aversion are attributes of consciousness. But 
atoms are acted upon by attraction and repulsion. They must then 
possess desire and aversion and therefore be conscious. To this we reply 
that uniformity in the one and want of uniformity in the other distinguish 
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the two cases. Gravity, e. g„ is a property of all material substances ; it 
adheres to them in ail circumstances. But while activity is found in atoms 
it is absent from such things as a pot. lhe activity which is found in 
material bodies such as an axe, or in the atoms, is caused by the will of the 
knower or by his karma under the will of the All-Knower. A second 
objection to the materialistic view is that as each atom would be endowed 
with consciousness, there would be a plurality of knowers in a single 
product, which is not warranted by any reason. Moreover, the reasons 
previously given for the existence of the soul and its eternality completely 
refute the theory that consciousness belongs to material substances. 

To sum up : Consciousness does not belong to the mind or for the 
matter of that to the senses or the elements ; for the reasons already 
adduced commencing with Sutra I. i. io, “Desire, aversion, volition, pleasure 
and pain are the marks of the Soul”, and also on account of their existing for 
the sake of another, and also in virtue of the moral law. They exist for 
the sake of another whose volition incites them to activity. Then, on the 
supposition that consciousness belongs to the elements, senses and the 
mind, all of which disintegrate at death, the consequences of their activity 
would befall the soul at or as rebirth, which is contrary to the moral law. 
Hence by proof by exhaustion consciousness must be the attribute of the 
soul. Moreover, the reasons already given in support of this have been 
vindicated by the refutation of the arguments against them. Or 
the word “Upapatti” in the Sutra fill. ii. 41) means rebirth, and 
furnishes an additional reason in support of the view that consciousness 
belongs to the soul. A series of cognitions without a soul cannot account 
for rebii th. It can offer no explanation ol samsura and release. If the 
world were a congeries of scries of conscious states there could be no 
harmony, no co-ordination, no organisation in society and the conduct of 
the affairs of the world would be impossible. Within the man also there 
would be the same chaos and confusion, and recollection would be an 
impossibility, because one state could not remember what was experienced 
by an antecedent state. Therefore the soul which knows also recollects. 
Its nature is to know. Every one is aware of the unity of the cognitions 
“I shall know”, “I know,” “I knew.” 

Topic 37 : Cognition is momentary : Sutras : j.2-^5. 

Cognition lasts but an instant, as it is action. Its continuity is only 
apparent as in the case of the motion of an arrow shot from a bow which 
is really a series of instantaneous motions. So long as the pot, e. g., is 
present before the eyes there is cognition ; as soon as it is removed the 
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cognition ceases. The duration of cognition is made up of cognitions 
arising every moment. On the other hand, the persistence of cognition will 
mean perpetual perception, and recollection will be rendered unnecessary ; 
for the cause of recollection is not cognition but the impression left by 
cognition. It is a misconception to hold that cognition which disappears as 
soon as it is produced can give us only the apprehension of the genus and not 
of the individual, as in the case of a flash of lightning. In the flash of 
lightning you can see that a thing is a man but cannot determine his indivi¬ 
dual characteristics. Similar would be the case were cognition instantaneous. 
The objection is groundless. For the character of the cognition depends 
upon the causes which give rise to it. Where the cause of the cognition is 
fleeting the apprehension is indeterminate, general ; where it is not 
fleeting the app.ehension is determinate, detailed. For cognition is 
the apprehension of an object, whether indeterminate or determi¬ 
nate. I he various characteristics of an object, generic and specific, 
provide cognition with its manifold contents. In respect of each such 
content the cognition is self-complete and determinate. It is merely a 
convention to speak of the cognition of the generic aspects of an object as 
indeterminate and of the cognition of its specific aspects as determinate. 
The instantancity of cognition in no way affects perception even when the 
object is also momentary. E. g. in a lamp the flame consists of a series of 
radiant energies emitted by the lamp. Each such radiation is an object of 
cognition, and the series of such cognitions gives us the perception of the 
flame of the lamp. 

Topic jS: Consciousness is a it in the Body : Sutras : /d-jj. 

Tire colour and other attributes of the body co-exist with the body. 
But a dead body does not possess consciousness. It cannot be compared 
to momentum, for momentum depends upon definite causes and no such 
Causes of consciousness are found present or absent in the body. The cause 
of consciousness in the body can be neither in the body as in that case 
death would make no difference, nor in another substance as in that case 
there would be no reason why it should not produce consciousness in stones 
and stocks, nor in both as in that case there would be no reason why 
consciousness should be produced in the body and not in other things of 
the same class with it. The disappearance of consciousness from the body 
at death cannot also be compared to the destruction of the dark colour of 
earth by baking, for baking does not merely destroy black colour but also 
produces red colour, while no such new production in the body is found 
at death, but the total cessation of consciousness. Moreover, baking 
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produces red colour in earth because the materials for such colour exist in 
the earth. But in the body are not found agencies destructive of conscious¬ 
ness. Further, consciousness pervades every particle of the body and on 
the theory in question there would be innumerable conscious entities in a 
single body : so that pleasure, pain and cognition would be entirely 
localised in the part affected and would not affect any other part, which is 
contrary to experience. Our statement that consciousness pervades every 
part of the body of course excludes the hair, nails, etc. For they do not 
constitute the body which extends upto the skin only. The body is defined 
as the seat of the senses, the field of the activity of the soul and the mind, 
and of the experience of pleasure, pain, cognition. Moreover, the 
attributes of the body are either imperceptible as, e.g., gravity, 
or perceptible as, e.g., colour; but consciousness is neither impercep¬ 
tible because one is aware of it nor sensible because it is apprehended by 
the mind. It follows that consciousness is not an attribute of the body. 
And this conclusion further confirms the previous conclusion that cognition 
does not belong to the mind, the senses and the body but to the soul. 

7 opic jp: Of the Mind: Sutras : 56-59. 

In the organism of the mind, senses, cognitions and the body there 
is only one mind. The unity of the mind is inferred from the non-simul¬ 
taneity of cognitions of several objects through the different senses. When 
we observe the different movements of an individual we seem to have 
several cognitions at one and the- same time. But this is due to the 
swiftness of the cognitions and of the movements of the mind. Everyone 
is aware within oneself that cognitions arise in sequence according to the 
serial operation of the senses in respect of their objects. Recollections 
also appear in sequence. This shows that succession and not simultaneity 
is the truth. That swiftness of cognitions and of the movements of the 
mind obliterates, as it were, their succession is best illustrated when we at a 
glance grasp the meaning of a sentence which involves the hearing of each 
letter as uttered, their formation into words, the recollection of the meanings 
of the words, their syntactical connection, etc. And the same reason, 
namely non-simultaneity of cognitions, also establishes that the mind is 
atomic. 

Topic 40 : Adrista is the cause of the Body: Sfttras : 60-72. 

Karma, i.e. the activity or the start made by speech, cognition and 
the body, produces as its fruit merit and demerit which abide in the soul. 
Moved by these and not independently the elements produce the body. 
Dwelling in the body the soul regards the body as itself. Being attached 
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to the body and out of the craving for enjoyment in it the soul cognises 
objects and creates samskAras or appetencies in the form of merit and 
demerit which lead to rebirth where again the same sequence of cause and 
effect is repeated, and so on. This succession of events can be possible 
only on the explanation that the elements are moved for the production 
of the body under the influence of karma to subserve the ends of the soul. 
It is seen that a man, to serve his purposes, makes conveyances and the 
like from suitable materials. The Atheist says that in making a statue 
sand, stone, colouring and other materials are used as they exist m nature 
without reference to any karma and that so the case may be with the 
production of the body from the elements. We reply that it is yet to be 
established that sand, stone, etc. exist in nature by themselves without 
reference to any karma and not to serve the ends of the souj. Moreover, 
a statue is not produced from seeds whereas the body is. 1 his involves 
three karmas, viz. of the soul experiencing life in the womb and of the 
parents enjoying the fruit in the shape of a son. further, food taken by 
the mother nourishes and develops the embryo till birth through various 
processes of assimilation. It is thus clear that the action of the materials 
in forming and developing the body is dependent upon karma. The 
operation of karma is also manifest from the fact that every approach of the 
parents does not become fruitful. 

Not only is karma the cause of the production of the body ; it is 
also the cause of the conjunction of a particular body with a particular soul. 
The body is a highly intricate mechanism and cannot as such be brought 
about by the fortuitous concourse of atoms. Similarly the bodies of no 
two men are exactly the same This perplexing diversity of outfit in the 
form of the bod)' can be explained only by karma, namely that every man 
has his own destiny to fulfil and that he gets the body which he merits. 

The causality of karma in the production of the body also accounts 
for the soul’s disjunction from the body on the exhaustion of karma, through 
the removal of delusion by true knowledge. Thus the seed of future birth 
is not produced and karma in fruition is exhausted by experience. Were 
the elements, on the other hand, which are indestructible, independent 
causes of the production of the body, there would be no release. 

The SArakhyas hold that the soul’s non-experience of Prakriti 
or Matter is the cause of the production of the body in and through which 
the soul is to experience Prakriti, and that when the experience is 
accomplished the soul regains final separation from the body. On this 
theory a released soul also may again be connected with the body. For if 
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experience is necessary for the soul when it had no body experience may 
be necessary also after its separation from the body. It cannot be argued 
that separation from the body takes place after the purpose of the soul’s 
experience of Prakriti has been accomplished and that therefore there is 
no reason for its being again connected with the body. For the experience 
of a single soul fulfils the purpose of the experience of Pakriti, and Pakriti 
which has performed before one soul has its object accomplished ; yet we 
find that the production of bodies is uninterrupted. The production of the 
body is therefore not from non-karma and for the purpose of the soul’s 
experience of Prakriti. It is due to karma and for the experience of the 
fruit of karma. 

Others maintain that the soul’s experience is not of Pakriti but of the 
fruits of karma and that this is brought about by adrista inhering in 
atoms. This attribute of the atoms is a cause of activity. Impelled by it 
the atoms come together and form the body. The mind then enters the 
body. In the body so formed and possessed by the mind the soul cognises 
objects. But in this view also bodies can be produced even for a released 
soul because the attribute of adrista appertaining to the atoms is indes¬ 
tructible. 

Others again opine that the mind by its own adrista enters the body. 
In that case also there can be no separation of the mind from the body. 
For to what will this separation be due ? On our theory karma in fruition 
in the present body is exhausted by experience and separation from the 
body takes place. The adrista of the mind, on the other hand, cannot be 
the cause of both birth and death. 

P'urthcr, if the elements as such could produce the body then the body 
once produced would, in the absence of any cause of destruction, continue 
for ever. If death were due to chance then there would not be so much 
diversity in the manner of death as is seen. 

Some think that as the dark colour of the atom is destroyed for ever 
by the application of heat and red colour is produced in its place, so on the 
theory of the production of the body by adrista the body will not be 
produced again in the state of release. This view is altogether unsupported 
by any reason. No familiar instance is cited. Neither perception nor 
inference is advanced. 

Or “ Akrita— abhy&gama—prasanga,” in the Sutra (III-ii-72) means 
that the doctrine that the production of the body is not due to karma will 
entail that the experience of pleasure and pain is without any cause. This 
is contrary to perception, inference and scriptural texts. This would mean 

8 
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that acts are neither good nor bad and that the acts of men are not 
responsible for their experience of pleasure and pain. This is the false 
view of perverted minds. 


BOOK IV : CHAPTER i. 

Topic // : Activity and Faults : Sutras i — 2. 

Activity ( 1 . i. 17) and Faults (l. i. 18) have already been explained. 
They have been examined in the examination of the body, etc. from which 
spring merits and demerits. The Faults, like cognition, are attributes of 
the soul. They are the causes of samsflra or transmigration, because they 
are the causes of activity and re-birth. As s a ms fir a is without beginning, 
they also proceed without beginning. They cease to be when false 
knowledge is destroyed by knowledge of the truth. 

Topic p.2 : Faults fall into three groups : Sutras : J — p. 

There are three collections of Faults : (1) Attraction consisting of 
lust, greed, craving, longing and covetousness; (2) Aversion consisting of 
anger, envy, jealousy, hatred and implacability ; (3) Delusion consisting 
of false knowledge, doubt, pride and carelessness. Attachment is the mark 
of Attraction ; want of forbearance, of Aversion ; and misapprehension, of 
Delusion. Every man is aware of their existence within himself. The 
fact that they are all liable to be destroyed by knowledge of the truth does 
not show that they do not fall into distinct classes. For the colours of the 
earth such as blue, etc. are distinct colours, though they can be all 
destroyed by the application of heat. The colours again are quite distinct 
though they have a common source, vis. fire. Similarly, the Faults are 
quite distinct from one another, though false knowledge is their common 
orig in. 

Among the Faults Delusion is the worst. For a man who is free 
from it is not influenced by the other two. Misapprehension runs through 
Attraction and Aversion also. Delusion therefore is their cause. And 
it is thus that they disappear on the removal of Delusion by know¬ 
ledge of the truth. 

Topic pj : Pretyabhava ( Transmigration ) : Sutras : 10 — ij. 

Birth is not production; death is not destruction. The eternity 

of the soul makes pretyabhava possible. The eternal soul forsakes 
the former body and takes up another body. Both these processes constitute 
pretyabhava. To say that the production and destruction of entities cons¬ 
titute pretyabhava is to deny the moral law according to which one expe¬ 
riences the consequences of one’s own acts. While the doctrine of total 
annihilation would render the teachings of the Risis meaningless. 
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How, from causes of what character, are bodies, etc. produced? A 
body is not produced from another body. A pot is not produced from another 
pot. All is not the cause of all. Like produces like. A pot is produced from 
potsherds of the like material. This is the testimony of perception which is 
the highest evidence. On the strength of this experience it c.an be inferred 
that the causes of the gross elements of earth, etc. are the most subtle 
supersensible eternal substances possessing colour and other attributes found 
in the gross elements. The existence of such substances is thus revealed 
The inference is from the known to the unknown. 

The gross elements which are produced from the most subtle eternal 
elements furnish the materials tor the production of the body, senses and 
objects with which the soul becomes associated after leaving its previous 
body. This is the truth. The views of sectarians will be next considered. 

Topic ././ : The Void is not the cause of the World: Siltras : 14-18. 

Some say that the sprout comes into existence by destroying the seed, 
i.e., that from the non-existence of the seed is the existence of the sprout. 
This is not correct. For if the sprout is the cause of the destruction of the 
seed then it must have existence before the seed is destroyed, and in that 
case it cannot be said to come into existence from the destruction of the 
seed. It is true that causal predication is made in respect of objects past 
and future; e.g., a lost article causes sorrow ; a son yet to be born causes 
pleasure. But such predication rests on mere sequence. So also when the 
sprout which is yet to appear is said to be the cause of the destruction of 
the seed the predication of causality merely states a sequence, and not a 
true causal relation, namely that the sprout is produced from the destroyed 
seed, i.e., that existence springs from non-existence. The truth is that the 
parts of a structure disintegrate and redintegrate into another structure, and 
that bodies are produced from such redintegration and not from non-existence 
or void. The relation of antecedent and consequent between these two 
processes is not denied. 

Topic 4.5 : fs'vara (God) is not the material cause of the World : Stitras 

19-21. 

Some say that the void may not be the material cause of the 
world but that Brahman is the material cause of the fabric of names 
and forms; because it is seen that the destiny of man does not 
depend upon the efforts of man alone but also on the dispensation of God 
also. This view is not correct. For Brahman cannot be conceived other¬ 
wise than as a soul, fs'vara is a soul which is all-doing, all-knowing, all- 
embracing. Animfl (power to become smaller than even an atom), etc, are 
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His eight excellences. He acts by mere will (and not by physical means) 
and disposes the merits and demerits appertaining to each soul and the 
elements of earth, etc. to activity. He is thus absolutely free in the work 
of creation. He is like a friend ; He is the father of created beings. These 
attributes cannot be possible in Him without the possession of cognition. 
Therefore He cannot be anything but a soul. So also declares the &ruti: 
“The seer, the cogniser, the all-knower, the Lord.” He cannot be compre¬ 
hended by perception, inference and revelation. He can be indicated only 
by the analogy of our own souls. 

Topic 46 : The World is not the Result of Chance : SAtras ; 22-24. 

Some say that like the sharpness of thorns, streaks of colour in rock 
minerals and the smoothness of the stone, the production of the body, etc. 
is from material causes without the intervention of an efficient cause. This 
view does not differ from the view that the creation of the body, etc. is not 
t he result of the action of man, which has been refuted in III. ii. 6072. 

Topic 4.7 ; All is not non-eternal: SAtras : 25-28. 

Some say that all things are non-eternal as production and destruc¬ 
tion are their nature. Some oppose this tenet by asserting that the alleged 
non-eternality must itself be eternal and thus will furnish an opposition to 
the non-eternality of all things (including non-eternality.) But non-eternal¬ 
ity cannot be eternal ; like fire destroying itself along with the fuel, it 
ceases to be along with the destruction of all things. The true reply to 
the tenet of the non-eternality of all things is that there can be no denial 
of what is really eternal. What is eternal and what is non-eternal is to be 
settled by the test of cognition. Things which are found by means of the 
pramanas to be liable to production and destruction must be regarded as 
non-eternal, while things vhich are not found to be so liable must be regarded 
as eternal. The eternals thus determined are the most subtle elements, 
ether, time, space, soul, mind, their attributes, genus, species, combination. 

Topic 48: All is not eternal: SAtras : 29-33, 

Some say that as all things are nothing but the five elements and as 
the five elements are eternal, all things must, therefore, be eternal. This 
tenet is negatived by our actual cognition of the production and destruc¬ 
tion of things. The mere resemblance of things to the elements in respect 
of their attributes is not a true mark of the inference of their eternality. For 
there are reasons also to account for their difference in regard to duration. 
The resemblance in respect of attributes only shows that the elements are 
the material causes of the things. On the other hand, there is actual 
cognition of production, and of the cause of production, of things. This 
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cognition proves their non-eternality. The activity of man who seeks to 
produce what is pleasant and to destroy what is painful, also presupposes 
that all things are not eternal. It is further well-known that composite 
substances undergo production and destruction. Again, sound, action, 
cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and volition are neither 
included among the elements nor possess their attributes. It cannot 
be said that the cognition of production is as unreal as cognition in a 
dream ; for the same can be said about the cognition of the elements. 
Moreover, there is this fundamental difference between eternal and non¬ 
eternal things that the former are beyond the reach of the senses and are 
not subject to production and destruction. (Thus is the Samkhya view 
refuted. The view of those who believe in autogenesis is next considered.) 

It is said that production and destruction are mere changes of attribute 
and not of substance which is constant, and so eternal; in other words, that 
there are really not production and destruction but only development and 
envelopment. But this view of the persistence of entities at all times fails 
to provide any means of differentiation as to (i) development and enve¬ 
lopment, (2) the attribute developed and the one enveloped, (3) the moments 
of development and envelopment, (4) the particular attribute developed and 
enveloped and another, (5) the past and the future. Hence the view must 
be rejected. 

Topic 4.9 : All is not discrete : Sfltras : 34-36, 

Some say that an entity as a single unity does not exist, because the 
names by which entitles are denoted connote a plurality ; e. g. a “Jar” is the 
name of a bundle of attributes such as colour, taste, touch and smell, and 
of parts such as bottom, sides, neck, etc. But this is not right ; for attributes 
are different from substance and parts are different from the whole, as 
already explained (see II. i. 33-36.) Moreover, names do not change ; for 
instance, we say, “The jar I saw I touch, the jar I touched I see”. Then, 
mere collocations of atoms are imperceptible, because atoms are so. That 
which is perceived in a collocation of atoms is a single entity. Again, the 
admission of a collocation whether of atoms or of attributes or of parts is 
the admission of a unity. 

Topic50 : All is not void : Sfitras : 37-40- 

Some say that all is non-existence, because existence and non-exis¬ 
tence appear in every entity ; e. g. in a cow there is presence of cow-:ie .s 
and there is absence of horse-ness and everything else. The argument involves 
a twofold contradiction, (t) “All” is definable, as it means more than one 
and without exception ; while "non-existence” is not definable, as it is the 
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negation of existence. (2) If all is non-existence then one thing, e. g. cow- 
ness, cannot be the negation of another thing e. g. horseness. Then, all 
entities have existence by their own nature ; a cow is existent as a cow. 
There is no cognition of a cow as non-existence. When it is said that a 
cow is non-existent in the form of a horse and it is not said that a cow is 
non-existent in the form of a cowg it is admitted that a cow as a cow is 
existent. The statement that a cow is not a horse is a denial of their 
identity and not of the cow as an entity. 

The opponent rejoins that what is called the nature or character of 
an entity has merely a relative existence like length and shortness. To 
this the reply is that relativity depends upon an absolute standard. If 
both the terms long and short are relative then they destroy each other. 
These terms, again, do not apply to atoms or objects of equal size. If 
relativity were a fact as asserted, then surely some difference would have 
appeared in them. What relativity really implies is that when two objects 
arc seen together it enables us to see the excess of the one over the other. 

Topic 51 : Reality is not numerically fixed: SCttras : 41-43. 

Some say that (1) all is one, being equally existent, (2) all is dual, 
being eternal and non-eternal, (3) all is a triad, being the cogniser, the 
means of cognition, and the cognisable, (4) all is a quartet, being the 
knower, the means of knowing, the knowable, and knowledge ; and so forth 
This is not correct, because of impossibility of proof. For if the matter to 
be proved and the reason for it are diverse then the number asserted is 
exceeded ; if not, then in the absence of any reason there can be no proof. 
It is no answer to say that a part of the matter to be proved will 
furnish the reason for the proof. For in unity there can be no part. So in 
the case of duality, etc. These views deny the diversity of objects formed 
in special characters, and are thus opposed to perception, inference and 
testimony, and therefore false. The truth is that objects are classified 
according to their resemblances and diversified according to their differ¬ 
ences. 

To tic 52 : Fhala {Fruit) : Sutras : 44.-53. 

It is seen that when a man cooks his food, he gets the fruit of his 
labour immediately, while when he sows seed he gets the harvest after a 
lapse of time. Therefore when it is said that heaven is the fruit of the 
performance of agnihotra sacrifice, the doubt arises as to whether the fruit 
will be obtained immediately or after a lapse of time. We know that 
heaven is not obtained immediately. On the other hand, we do not see 
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how it can be obtained afterward, for the activity in the shape of the per¬ 
formance of the sacrifice must have ceased to operate long ago. To this 
the reply is that activity produces Saraskara (potency) in the form of merit 
and demerit, which in co-operation with other conditions produces the fruit 
at another time, in the same way as water poured at the root of a tree 
causes through intermediate agencies the appearance of flowers and fruits. 

It is true that in the case of the tree, the action and the result both 
appear in the same body, i.e., the tree, while in the case of the sacrifice, the 
action is pet formed in one body and the fruit is enjoyed in another body. 
But bodies are merely the fields, the performer-enjoyer is the soul. The 
soul performs the action, the merit resides in the soul, the fruit in the form 
of happiness accrues to the soul. Where the fruit of action is declared 
to be a son, a wife, cattle, wealth, etc., these are only the symbols and sources 
of happiness which is the real fruit. 

Topic 53 : Dulikha [Pain ): Stitras : 54.-57. 

Pain has been enumerated after Fruit (in I. i. 9, and defined in I. i. .? 1. 
Pleasure has been neither enumerated nor defined.) The omission 
however does not imply a total denial of pleasure ; for such denial is 
impossible seeing that all beings bear testimony to the existence of pleasure. 
The teaching that pleasure is to be regarded as denoted by the word pain 
is given, for the purpose of the avoidance of pain, to one who, on account of 
the experience of the stream of births and deaths, has become indifferent and 
desires to avoid pain. For all beings, all the worlds, all re-births are, through 
the co-existence of pain, penetrated with badhana or impediment or hinder- 
ance or obstruction which is the characteristic of pain. In the text (IV. i. 
54) “Birth” means that which is born, namely the body, senses and cognition. 
The impediment is of various grades. It is the greatest in the case of those 
who arc in hell; middling, of the lower animals ; least, of men ; less, of the 
celestial beings and of dispassionate men. Thus seeing that impediment 
in some degree or other exists in all the worlds the teachers apply the 
definition of pain to pleasure as well as to its means, namely the body, senses, 
cognition. Hereby attraction towards the worlds ceases, thirst for them is 
cut off, release is obtained from all pain. It is like the avoidance of the 
pain of death by one who throws away milk mixed with poison. 

Pleasure no doubt appears in the intervals of pain. But the longing 
for and pursuit of pleasure and the attendant evils such as non-fulfilment 
of desire, its partial fulfilment, fulfilment with risks, etc,, produce various 
mental suffering, and consequently even at the moment of pleasure the 
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inm jdiment to the freedom of the soul continues. It is for this reason that 
is declared as pain, and not on account of the non-existence of 
pi ensure. Again, there is no pleasure in the attainment and enjoyment of 
winch pain in some form or other is not experienced. Moreover, “birth”, 
infirmity, disease, contact with disagreeable things, separation from agree¬ 
able things, non-fulfilment of desire are the necessary conditions and 
inevitable consequeuces of the pursuit of pleasure. But a man with 
whom pleasure is the supreme good regards these also as grades 
ot pleasure and thus never gets free from transmigration. For the 
awakening of such a man also “birth” is declared as pain. The expres¬ 
sion “ Birth is pain ” (in IV. i. 54) however does not mean that the 
body, senses and cognition are by their own nature pain, but that they like 
pleasure are so being interpenetrated with impediment. 

Topic $4.: Apavarga ( Release ) : Siltras 5S-67. 

Some say that the attainment of release is impossible on account of 
(i) the chain of debts, (2) the chain of perversions, and (3) the chain of 
activity. The repayment of debts is enjoined as follows : “A Brahmana, as 
he is born, is born encumbered with three debts : by celibacy and study he 
repays the debt to the Rifis ; by performing sacrifices, to the deities ; and by 
begetting progeny, to the Pitris” (&atapatha Brahmana. 1-7-2-1). As 
regards sacrifices it is further laid down . “These sacrifices agnihotra, 
dars'a and purnamasa shall be performed until death or infirmity intervenes. 
Either by infirmity or by death is one freed from the obligation to perform.” 
So no time is left for the pursuit of release. (Perversions are false knowledge, 
egotism, attraction, aversion and love of life. Yoga-Sutra, II. 3). These 
cling to one from life to life. Again, from birth till death the activity of 
the speech, mind and body never leaves a man for a moment. Therefore 
the attainment of release as described in I. i. 2 is not established. 

To the above the reply is as follows : (1) In the text of the &atapatha 
Brahmana the word “debts” is used not in its primary but in a secondary 
sense. For primarily a debt and its repayment must be inter vivos. 
That condition is not present in the case under consideration. The 
secondary application of the word is for the sake of condemnation and com¬ 
mendation. Like a debtor who docs not repay his debts a man who does 
not perform acts deserves condemnation ; and like a debtor who repays 
his debts a man who performs acts deserves commendation. Again, the 
expression “ as he is born ” is also used in a secondary sense. For surely 
an infant has neither the desire for the fruit of, nor the capacity to perform, 
all those acts, sacrifice, etc. Similarly the declaration about performance 
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of acts till infirmity or death should be rationally interpreted. For if it is 
taken literally it becomes superfluous, for infirmity and death necessarily 
put a stop to all performance. The declaration really means that perform¬ 
ance should be continued till the desire is satisfied with the attainment of 
fruit. The word “Jar&” which the objector has explained as infirmity really 
means the fourth stage of life, the stage of renunciation. For it is then that 
a man having, after realising the futility of all worldly objects, renounced 
the desire for worlds, wealth and progeny, is freed from the obligation to 
perform acts. “Jara” cannot mean infirmity or inability here, for in the case 
of men who are not themselves able to perform acts, a proxy is allowed such 
as a disciple whose service is required by the gift of learning. 

Again, the text in question is a re-inculcation (and not an original 
injunction, as there is no word in it to express an injunction). It can be 
interpreted either as a re-inclucation or as one pleases. The former inter¬ 
pretation is the more rational. The sense therefore is that a householder 
has no option but to perform prescribed acts as a debtor has no option but 
to repay debts. The performances which accomplish the fruit, and not 
the fruit, are the subject of a man’s effort. Injunctions lay down the means 
which is to be brought into operation and the fruit which is to be produced. 
“Jayamana”, as he is born, therefore refers to him whom these concern, 
namely the householder. This is not to deny the other stages of life, 
namely the student, the renunciate and the recluse. For every Sastra is 
confined to its own subject matter. These Brahmana texts are concerned 
with the duties of householders only. 

Riks (sacred verses) and Br&hmanas (sacred prose texts) declare release 
(for all stages of life). Thus there are the Riks : (a) Risis, begetting progeny 
and desiring wealth, entered death by reason of acts; other Risis, dis¬ 
criminative, attained immortality beyond the reach of acts. 

(b) Neither by act nor by progeny nor by wealth but by renunci¬ 
ation some attained immortality ; beyond heaven (i. e. outside the reign of 
Avidya), hidden in the cave (i. e. beyond the reach of ordinary pramdnas), 
that which shines, the yatis (recluses) enter. 

(c) Know I this Person, great, of the splendour of the sun, beyond 
darkness ; by knowing Him one crosses over death ; there is no other path 
for the journey. 

There are also the Brahmanas: (a) There are three supports of 
Dharma, sacrifice, study and gift. The first is penance; the second is the 
celibate-student residing in the university or college of the preceptor; the 
third is such a student who spends his life in the college. All of them go to 
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the regions of the virtuous. He who is steady in Brahman attains immorta¬ 
lity. (Chhandogya Upanisad, II. xxiii. i). 

(b) Desiring this world only the renunciates take to renunciation. 
(Brihat Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. iv. 22). 

(c) Now they declare that man is in essence desire. As he desires 
so he resolves; as he resolves so he acts ; as he acts so he becomes. 

Thus declaring that transmigration is the result of acts, the texts 
teach what is good : Desiring, when he becomes non.desiring, desire-free, 
desire-less, self-desiring, desire-fulfilled, his pranas (vital forces) do not go 
out, they are withdrawn into the soul even here. Being truly Brahman, he 
attains Brahman. (Brihat Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. iv. 5, 6). 

Therefore it is unreasonable to say that the chain of debts prevents 
release. The text, Those four paths leading to deities, (Taittiriya 

Sarahin'l, V. vii. 23), again, shows that there are four, and not one, stages 
of life. 

The text about the performance of agnihotra, dars'a and purnamftsa 
applies only to those who desire the fruit. For the Veda enjoins the closing 
of sacrifices and renunciation. Thus, “Having fulfilled the prajapatya 
sacrifice, having offered all his possessions in it, transplanting the fires in the 
soul, let a Bnlhmana walk away from the world”. This shows that the 
removal of the sacrificial fires is enjoined for those who have risen above 
the desire for progeny, wealth and worlds and have ceased to desire the 
fruit of sacrifices. So declare the Brahmana texts; e. g. Resolving to 
take to another order of life Y/ljnavalkya addressed Maitreyi thus: I wish, 
O dear one, to go away from this place ; let me reconcile you to KfttyAyanl. 
O Maitreyi, you have received initiation from me. That much, O dear one, 
is immortality. So saying Yftjnavalkya went away. 

The performance of acts till infirmity and death could not be intended 
for all without distinction. For such acts end with the collection of the 
sacrificial vessels at death which can be possible in the case of householders 
only. Had that been the intention there would have been no declaration 
of rising above desires as in the text: It so happened in days of yore 
that Brilhmanas, versed in the sacred lore and learned, did not desire 
progeny ; (they thought) what should we do with progeny ? we for whom 
the soul is the whole world. They, rising above the desires for progeny, 
wealth and worlds, led the life of mendicants. (Brihat Aranyaka Upanisad, 
III. v. 1). For such men acts ending with the collection of the sacrificial 

vessels cannot be possible. Moreover, the fruit does not incite all men to 
activity to the same extent 

The order of the householder is not the only order of life. Itih&sas, 
Purftnas and Dharmas'&str?ts. declare four orders of life. These as well as 
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the sacred verses and BrAhmana texts are authoritative in regard to their 
respective subject matters, like the senses. Sacrifice is the subject matter 
of the sacred verses and BrAhmana texts; the character of men, of- ItihAsas 
.and Puranas ; and social conduct, of the Dharmas'Astras, If Dharmas'Astras 
had no authority, chaos would ensue through non-regulation of the conduct 
of men. The authority of ItihAsas and PurAuas has been declared by the 
BrAhmana text: AtharvAngirasa declared the ItihAsa and PurAna ; -they 
constitute the fifth of the Vedas (Chhandogya Upanisad, III. iv. 2). 

(2) The chain of perversions also can offer no obstacle to the attain¬ 
ment of release. For as in the case of a man in deep sleep, when he 
dreams no dreams, the chain of attraction and the chain of pleasure and pain 
are snapped, so also in the state of release. And this the knowers of 
Brahman instance as the condition of the released soul. 

(3) In the case of a man whose perversions have suffered decay, 
the activity does not tend to re-birth at the end of the previous birth. 
Such re-birth is caused by adrista, i.e. merit and demerit abiding in the 
soul. Absence of re-birth at the end of the previous birth is release. 
This does not entail the futility of acts. For what is declared is that 
re-birth does not take place at the end of the previous birth, and not 
that the experience of the consequences of acts is denied. In such a case 
all previous acts reach fruition in the last birth. 

An objection is raised by some who say that the stream of perver¬ 
sions is natural and without beginning and therefore impossible of being 
cut short. It is no answer to this objection that just as antecedent non¬ 
existence (which is without beginning) of an entity is terminated by the 
entity when produced, so the natural stream of perversions is not eternal. 
Neither is the objection met by the argument that just as the natural dark 
colour of the atom from before time is terminated by the application of 
fire, even so is the stream of perversions. For eternality and non-eternality 
are attributes of positive entities only ; their application to non-entities is 
only metaphorical. There is also no reason for the conclusion that the 
dark colour of the atom is without beginning. Nor is there any reason 
for the proposition that what is not in need of production is non-eternal. 

The true answer to the objection is as follows : Subconscious will 
is the efficient cause of the perversions, attraction, etc. They are dhe to 
acts and to themselves mutually. Attraction, aversion and delusion arise 
from subconsciously produced wrong notions of things as attractive, 
repulsive and delusive. Acts produce the bodies of living beings and ijl 
them the perversions of attraction, aversion and delusion according to a 
fixed rule. For it is actually seen that attraction is dominant'in spate 
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bodies, and delusion in some others. Their production is also reciprocal. 
The deluded man is attracted; the deluded man is angered ; the attracted 
man is deluded ; the angered man is deluded. Now, the production of the 
false notions of things ceases through knowledge of the truth and owing 
to the non-production of their cause there follows the absolute non¬ 
production of attraction, etc. There is again no special force in the 
statement that the stream of perversions is without beginning. For all 
these entities, the body, etc., associated with the soul, come down in 
sequence without beginning. There is nothing which was not produced 
before and has been produced for the first time, except knowledge of the 
truth. Such being the case it is not premised by us that what is not liable 
to production is capable of destruction. As regards acts which produce 
the bodies of living beings in diverse classes of animal life, they do not 
become the efficient cause of the production of attraction, etc., after the 
destruction of false notions of things is brought about by the knowledge of 
the truth about them. They continue, however, to be productive of pleasure 
and pain, for in producing them they are independent of false notions. 

Book IV: Chapter ii. 

Topic S 5 •' Production of knowledge of Truth : Sutras i — j. 

Now, false knowledge is not mere non-production of true knowledge. 
It is not a negative but a positive thing. It is delusion. The object the 
false knowledge of which is the seed of samsara or succession of births and 
deaths, is to be known in its essence. False knowledge consists in the 
apprehension of the not-soul as the soul, in the delusion, the ahamkAra 
{I—manufacture) in the form “ l am (this)”. AhamkAra is the vision of one 
who sees the not-soul as “ I am (this) ”. The objects of ahamkAra are the 
body, senses, mind, feelings and cognitions. When a man feels convinced 
about this assemblage of objects, the body, etc., as “ I am (this) ”, as his very 
self, their destruction he regards as the destruction of himself, and being 
overcome with the desire for their non-destruction, adopts them again and 
again, and so adopting them, strives for birth and death ; and as no 
separation from them takes place, he is never absolutely released from pain. 
He who sees all this as pain, the vehicle of pain, and pleasure tinged with 
pain, knows pain thoroughly, and pain so known decays for want of 
adoption or acceptance, like food mixed with poison. Similarly he sees 
the faults and action as causes of pain. So he abandons the faults. The 
faults having decayed, activity does not tend to re-birth (IV. i. 63). Thus 
the man discriminates (1) that re-birth, fruit and pain are the things to be 
known, (2) that action and faults are to be avoided, (3) that release is to be 
attained, and (4) that knowledge of truth is the means of its attainment. 
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Having thus divided the knowables as those which are wrongly identified 
with the soul, those to be known, those to be abandoned and those 
to be attained, when the man devotes himself to them, constantly 
turns them over in thought and influences them with thought, there 
appears to him perfect vision, awareness of the things as they are, 
knowledge of truth. The knowables from the body to pain (I, i. 9) are due 
to faults because they are the objects of false knowledge. True knowledge 
about them prevents ahamkiira or their identification with the soul. And 
so through knowledge of truth, on the successive removal of pain, birth, etc, 
(l. i. 2), release is obtained. This is a resume of the teachings of all 
Sastras and is not a new teaching. 

The objects of the senses are the objects of desire. They are colour, 
etc. When they are wrongly conceived they cause the operation of attrac¬ 
tion, aversion and delusion. So meditation for the sake of true knowledge 
should be first concentrated on them. After wrong notions about them 
have ceased then thought should be focussed on the body, etc. which are 
more nearly connected with the soul so as to remove ahamktira in respect 
of them. Thus the man who is dispassionate to objects external as well 
as internal, is called released. 

The cause of the faults is the conceit which regards objects as wholes 
and pays no attention to their parts. For instance, when a man is attracted 
to a woman, and a woman is attracted to a man, they are attracted by the 
particular parts of the body such as the teeth, lips, eyes, nose, or by 
some special features in them. Such attention increases the passion 
for each other. The faults which it entails are to be abandoned. Attention 
should be directed to the impure aspects o'f the body such as the hair, 
flesh, blood, bones, sinews, etc. By this means the attraction of passion 
is destroyed. Thus everything presents a twofold aspect, good and bad. 
It should be regarded as bad. Food mixed with poison is considered 
as poison. 

Topic 56 : Relation of the Whole and Parts : Sutras 7-/7. 

There can be no doubt about the existence of the whole over and above 
the parts (see 11. i. 33 et seep) To this the following objections are urged: 

(1) Each single part cannot exist in the entire whole owing to the difference 
of their size and as that would entail the exclusion of the other parts. 

(2) It cannot occupy a portion of the whole because the whole as 
conceived has no such portions. (3) The whole cannot reside in each 
single part as their sizes are different and as that would entail that a subs¬ 
tance is constituted by a single component. (4) It cannot reside in a 
portion of a part because parts have no portions. (5) It is not known to 
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exist away from the parts. (6) It cannot be an attribute of the parts for 
the reasons stated before. • - 

To this the reply is : The doubt is not justified ; for the whole being a 
single entity, the distinction of entire and parts is inapplicable to it. When it 
is said that the whole resides in the parts what is meant is that the whole 
covers the parts, i. e. it makes possible for the parts to combine to form a single 
entity. So that parts may have independent existence, but there can be no 
whole unless there were parts. Therefore in the case of a person who seeks 
the supreme good what is prohibited is the conceit which regards objects as 
wholes, and not that the existence of wholes is denied. Just as false notions 
in respect of colour, etc. is prohibited, and not that colour, etc. are denied. 

Again, single atoms are not perceptible. They cannot be therefore 
perceptible in mass. Yet bodies constituted by atoms are perceptible. 
What makes them perceptible is the existence of wholes over and above 
the parts. The something perceptible in the collocation of atoms is the 
whole. To say that there is no perception of the whole in the parts is 
suicidal; for in the last analysis only the atoms are left and they are not 
object of perception ; so that the required object of perception, i. e. parts, 
is reduced to something imperceptible. On the other hand, the argument 
cannot be pushed to the extreme conclusion denying the total existence 
of all things. For atoms cannot be so negated. They are the least 
indivisible parts of bodies. 

Topic 57 ; The Partless : Sutras 1S—25. 

Nothing exists, rejoins the pessimist ; the wholes are reduced to 
partless atoms, but partless eternal atoms are an impossibility, because 
the ether must pervade them both inside ahd outside in which case they 
cannot be partless, or, if the ether does not so pervade them, then the ether 
cannot be all-pervading as is claimed for it. To this the reply is that the 
terms inside and outside can be applied only to a body composed of parts 
and are inapplicable to the atoms themselves which are partless. As 
regards the ether it cannot but be all-pervading, For nothing ponderable 
or corporeal exists which is not in conjunction with the ether. A sound 
produced spreads over the ether. Conjunctions with minds, atoms, and 
their effects also spread over the ether. The characteristics of the ether 
are that it is nowhere parted and re-united like water by a passing boat, 
and that nowhere does it offer resistance to moving bodies. This shows 
that it is partless and intangible. 

Then an atom cannot be a product ; for if it is a product its con¬ 
stituents must be more minute and in that case it will not be an atom. 
As partless it is eternal. A product is non-cternal, not because of the 
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pervasion of the ether but because of the disintegration of the parts. The 
pessimist rejoins that the atoms cannot be partless, for the reason that 
they possess a definite shape (spherical) and also enter into conjunctions 
among themselves. The objection to this rejoinder is that it will lead to 
infinite regression which is illogical, and will also eliminate gravity and 
diversity of dimensions and entail equality of dimension between the whole 
and the part as a consequence of infinity of parts in each part and part of 
a part. 

Topic 58 : External objects are not transient: Sutras 26-jj. 

(The Buddhist addresses the Naiyayika thus : ) You defend the 
existence of external objects on the ground of our cognitions of those 
objects. But they are false cognitions. For instance, the cognition of a 
piece of cloth is a figment of the imagination. Because when a cloth is 
dissected only the yarns are left, and no cloth is found. Similarly in all 
cases. (The Naiyayika replies :) This argument involves a self-contradiction. 
If an analysis of things by reason is possible then the non-cognition of the 
real nature of the things is impossible. The product is not perceived sepa¬ 
rately from its causes because it subsists in them. Where the causes are 
imperceptible analysis of their products by reason surely causes their distinct 
apprehension ; as in the case of the atoms. Moreover, analysis by reason is 
the same as cognition by means of the pramanas. The pramanas establish 
the existence of external objects. On the other hand, there can be no proof 
of the proposition that all is non-existent. For if there is any proof then “all” 
which includes proof is not non-existence. If there is no proof the proposition 
is not established. It cannot be said that there is no existence, but only 
a conceit, of pramanas an d prameyas as in the case of objects seen in a 
dream, hallucination, mirage, etc. For there is no reason to support the 
supposition. In the first place, there is no reason to believe that objects 
seen in a dream are unreal. On the contrary, there are reasons to show 
that they are real. Diversity of dream cognitions must be due to different 
causes. In the second place, if it is said that dream cognitions are unreal 
because they disappear on waking then it is admitted that apprehension and 
non-apprehension are respectively the marks of inference of the existence 
of things existent and non-existent. Objects of dream are no more unreal 
than objects of recollection and imagination. All these objects are based 
on reality previously apprehended. After waking, by comparison with 
waking cognitions, dreams are found to be unreal. So that the experiences of 
the waking consciousness form the real basis of dream cognitions. 

Thus there are objects and wrong cognitions of objects. Wrong cogni¬ 
tions of obje cts are destroyed through true knowledge as the conceit of the 
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cognition of objects in dreams disappears on waking. Similarly the sun’s 
rays opposed by the radiation of heat from the earth quiver and are mistaken 
for water. On nearer view the wrong cognition is removed. So every¬ 
where what is destroyed is the wrong cognition, and not the object. No 
man has ever at any place a wrong cognition which is not without a real 
cause. Moreover, there is a duality ot cognition in each of the cases cited : 
the magician, the waking man and the man near by know the phenomena of 
the magic, dream and mirage as unreal, while the spectators, the sleeping 
man and the man at a distance know them as real. These diverse cogni¬ 
tions could not be possible if all things were non-existent. 

(As to the Nihilist) : wrong cognition itself cannot be negated ; for its 
cause and its existence are apprehended. Every man is aware of 
wrong cognition and of its cause. Wrong cognition therefore has existence. 
Wrong cognition embraces a twofold object, reality and appearance, e. g. 
the pillar and man, where a pillar is mistaken for a man. It arises from 
the perception of the common attributes of two similar things. Where, 
on the other hand, all objects are of a uniform character devoid of name 
and reality (as with the opponent), there can be no possibility of wrong 
cognition. In the case of smell and other prameyas, the cognitions of which 
are said to be wrong, the cognitions are certainly true cognitions, because 
they do not embrace the duality of reality and appearance. Therefore it is 
unreasonable to hold that the cognitions of pramanas and prameyas are 
wrong. 

Topic59 : Development of True Knowledge : Stltras jSfp. 

When the mind is withdrawn from the senses and is held steadfast by 
the retentive effort, its conjunction with the soul takes place (as in the state 
of deep sleep). When this conjunction of the mind with the soul is asso¬ 
ciated with the desire to know the truth (which is not the case in deep sleep), 
cognitions in respect of the objects of the senses are not produced. From 
the habitual cultivation of this state does cognition of truth arise. There 
are objects however which by their intensity or by their nature force them¬ 
selves upon consciousness even in this state of the mind ; e. g. thunderclap, 
hunger, thirst, heat, cold, diseases, etc. Nevertheless the habit of Yoga or 
concentration or communion is possible as the result of excellence of virtue 
or merit which is the cause of true knowledge, accumulated by practice 
preformed in previous lives. For the purpose of avoiding distractions ins¬ 
truction has been given for the practice of Yoga in forests, caves and 
river beds. The virtue born of the practice of Yoga accompanies a man 
even in another life. In the fullness of its accumulation as the cause of 
true knowledge, and there being the contemplation of Sam&dhi or the repose 
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of the mind in the soul, true knowledge is produced. Even in ordinary 
affairs a man is heard to say : “I did not see, my mind was elsewhere." 

In the state of release objects, however intense, cannot force them¬ 
selves on the soul. For they can produce cognitions only through con¬ 
junction with the senses. And the necessary condition of the production of 
cognitions is the body brought into existence under the influence of past 
acts, as the seat of effort, senses and objects. Release is the non-existence, 
through the non-existence of merit and demerit, of the body and senses as 
the seat of the condition of the production of cognitions. It follows there¬ 
fore that release is deliverance from all pain. Because in the state of release 
the seed of all pain, the vehicle of all pain, is destroyed. 

For the attainment of release reclamation of the soul is to be accomplished 
by means of Yama and Niyama and of the practices enjoined by the rules 
of self-culture. Yama (non-violence, veracity, non-covetousness, study and non¬ 
accumulation of wealth) is enjoined for all men. Niyama (cleanliness of body 
and mind, contentment, penance, sacred study and contemplation of God) is 
enjoined for special classes. Reclamation of the soul means decrease of 
demerit and increase of merit. Rules of self-culture are to be known from the 
treatises on Yoga. The practices therein taught arc Tapas (penance), Priind- 
yama (control of breath), Pratyahara (withdrawal of the mind), Dhyana 
(contemplation) and Dharand (fixity of contemplation). The practice of 
meditation in respect of the objects of the senses is for the sake of the 
destruction of attraction and aversion. The means is the adoption of the 
conduct of the Yogins. 

The other means are the study and practice of the science of the 
soul, i. e. Anviksiki, the spiritual science. Practice consists in constant 
study, hearing and judging. For the maturity of the wisdom so acquired, 
in the form of removal of doubt and awakening to unknown objects, in 
other words, for the confirmation of what has been ascertained by oneself 
as the truth, converse should be held with those who are versed in the lore, 
whether they be disciples, preceptors, or fellow students, who are eager to 
attain the supreme good, provided they are not jealous. If it is considered 
that the advancement of a counter-thesis to the thesis propounded by them 
may not be welcome to them, attempt need not be made to establish one’s 
own thesis. One should merely express the desire to know the truth and be 
willing to receive wisdom. In this way one should engage in converse with 
them and correcst one’s own view as well as the conflicting views of ex¬ 
treme thinkers. 

Topic 60 : Maintenance of True Knowledge : S&tras 50-60. 

Like the cover of thorns for the safety of the sprouting seed, sophism 
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and cavil may be employed for the safety of the search for the truth, by 
those who are not yet free from faults and who have not yet attained true 
knowledge, against those who launch an attack out of zeal for their own 
views. And a counter-attack may be made upon those who offer insult from 
pride of learning, for their subjugation and not out of the desire to know 

the truth. This permission is only tor the sake of maintaining the knowledge 
acquired and not for the ^ake of gain, worship or reputation. 

Book V. Chapter I. 

Topic 61. Examination o/Jatis by resemblance and difference: Sutras i — j. 

J At is are reasons urged in opposition to the reason advanced in support 
of a demonstration. They arc of twenty-four kinds. They do not succeed 
in refuting the opposition. Their common function is to equate or to reduce 
the opponent’s reason to the same class with themselves. This they do 
in twenty-four different ways and from these they derive their respective 
definitions. Thus, (i) to oppose resemblance to resemblance as the reason : 
The soul possesses action, because it possesses volition or adrista (merit and 
demerit) which is the cause of action, in the same way as does a pebble 
possess action as it is shot from a catapult which is a cause of action. 
This demonstration by means of resemblance is opposed by the following 
equally based on resemblance. The soul does not possess action, because 
it is all-pervading, in the same way as the sky, being all-pervading, does 
not possess action. And no special reason exists to determine the validity 
of the one as against the other conclusion. In the absence of such a reason 
the opposition counteracts the demonstration. (2) To oppose difference 
to (<i) resemblance and (b) difference : (a) The pebble shot from a catapult 
is finite but the soul is not finite, therefore the soul does not possess action 
like the pebble. ( b) The sky is inactive because it does not possess the 
cause of activity ; but the soul possess the cause of activity, therefore it is 
not inactive. The reply to these antinomies of reason is that the thesis or 
the counter-thesis is established in the same way as a particular animal is 
established to be a cow through its possession of covvness. Antinomies 
arise where the demonstration is based on mere resemblance or mere 
difference, and not on the possession of a distinctive attribute or character. 
An animal is established as a cow, not merely through its resemblance to 
another animal possessing dewlap, etc., but through such resemblance and 
the possession of the particular or distinctive genus, vis., cowness. Similarly 
mere dissimilarity to a horse does not establish a cow, but dissimilarity 
of characteristic attribute. Antinomies arise from fallacies of reason. 

Topic 62 : Six Jilt is relative to the S&dhya and Drist&nta: Sfttras 4.-6, 

These arise from confusion of the diverse attributes of the s&dhya 
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(the thing to be established) and the dristanta (example), (i) If the soul 
is active like a pebble, it is also touchable like the pebble, on the other 
hand, if it is not touchable, it cannot be active. (2) The pebble which is 
active is not all-pervading; therefore the soul which is active like the 
pebble, must also be not all-pervading. (3) The activity of the pebble is 
certain, therefore the activity of the soul is equally certain. (4) The 
activity of the soul is uncertain, being yet to be demonstrated, therefore the 
activity of the pebble is equally uncertain. ($) Objects possessing the 
cause of action are some heavy, e. g, the pebble, and some light, c. g. air ; 
therefore objects possessing the cause of action are some active, e.g., the 
pebble and some inactive, c. g ., the soul. (6) If, as is the pebble so is the 
soul, then as is the soul so is also the pebble. 

The reply to the above is that what is established cannot be repu¬ 
diated and that comparison through resemblance in parts is established as 
in the case : as the cow so the bos gavceus , where their difference in many 
respects is no reason against the inference. Similarly where the inferential 
attribute is found in the dristanta in universal relation with the attribute 
to be established, the difference between the sadhya and the dristanta in 
other respects cannot hinder the inference. As regards the assumption of 
uncertainty in the dristanta and certainty in the sadhya, (3), (4) and (6) 
above, no such confusion is possible, because a dristanta for the purpose 
of demonstration is that object in respect of which there is unanimity of 
opinion amongst men both trained and untrained. 

Topic 6j. Extension or Non-extension of the Metu to the S:\dhya. 
Sutras 7— S. 

The opposition to the demonstration takes this form: The inferential 
mark and the attribute to be established either co-exist or do not co-exist 
in the sadhya or subject. If they co-exist then nothing else remains to be 
demonstrated. If they do not co-exist, then there can be no demonstration ; 
for a lamp cannot illumine an object with which it does not co-exist in the 
same place. To this the reply is that the co-existence or non-co-existence 
of the two attributes is not a material factor in the production of an effect. 
For it is seen that a pot is produced when the agent, instruments and the 
ground come into contact with the lump of clay, while suffering may be 
caused, to a man by means of supernatural powers directed from a distance. 

Topic < 5 /. Regression and Counter-example : Sutras y—//. 

The opposition is to the effect that the example itself requires demons¬ 
tration and that an equally suggestive counter-example exists. To this 
the reply is : (1) Those who wish to see, bring a lamp for the illumination of 
the object to be seen, while the lamp itself is seen without another lamp. 
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Similarly an example is an already known object and serves the purpose 
of making known what is yet unknown. It is useless to establish its cause. 
(2) If the counter-example can cause an inference why not an example ? 
The absence of any special character is common to both. 

Topic 65. Non-production : Sutras 12 — 13. 

The opposition is to the effect that sound, e. g., is said to be non¬ 
eternal because it comes after effort, but that prior to its production when 
sound is not produced the character of coming after effort which is the 
cause of non-etcrnality, does not exist, and that therefore sound is eternal 
and cannot be produced. To this the reply is that when sound becomes 
sound it is produced and in being produced comes after effort and that 
thus the cause of its non-eternality is obtained. 

Topic 66. Doubt : Sutras i.f. — 13. 

The opposition is to the effect that there is resemblance of sound, e. g. 
to the eternal, namely pot ness, both being cognisable by the senses, and 
also to the non-eternal, namely pot, the character of coming after an effort 
appertaining to both, and that therefore it is doubtful whether sound be 
eternal or nor.-cternal. To this the reply is that where doubt arises from the, 
cognition of resemblance without the cognition of difference the doubt ceases 
on the cognition of difference, e. g., the cognition of coming after effort; 
that where doubt arises from the cognition of both resemblance and difference 
the doubt can never cease ; and that mere resemblance can never be an 
eternal source of doubt. 

Topic 67 : l’rakarana (Topic) : Sutras : 16 — 17. 

Here the opposition moves within the topic and does not advance any 
outside reason for or against the thesis or counterthesis which constitutes 
the topic. Thus, sound is non-eternal because it comes after effort, like a 
pot; and sound is eternal because it resembles potness which is eternal, 
both being perceptible to the senses. It is required to determine which of 
these two views represents the truth. To say that sound resembles the 
non-eternal because it comes after effort is futile. It leaves the counter¬ 
thesis unimpared. For both proceed upon resemblance. The truth is that 
the thesis and counter-thesis arise not from resemblance but from absence of 
true knowledge. As soon as truth is determined the topic comes to an end. 

Topic 68: Hetu ( Raison , Mark): Sutras : 18—20. 

The opposition is to the effect that the Mark is no Mark, because, if it 
exists before or after the sudhya (subject), it can have no operation, and 
if it exists along with the s&dhya there is no knowing which is the sadhya 
and which the Mark. To this the reply is that the same argument would 
apply to the opponent’s denial of the Mark. The truth is that it is a matter 
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of common experience that the production of what is to be produced and 
the knowledge of what is to be known do follow from causes. The opposi¬ 
tion based on the points of time is futile. 

Topic 6(): Arthapatti ( Presumption ): Sutras : 21 — 22. 

The opposition is that the argument that sound is non-eternal by reason 
of its resemblance to non-eternal objects, namely in coming after effort, 
implies that sound is eternal by reason of its resemblance to eternal objects, 
namely in being touchless. To this the reply is that the argument by 
presumption would apply equally against the opponent, that the presumptive 
argument does not determine the truth, and that mere divergence of nature 
is no ground for presumption, e. g., the fact that pebbles which are solid 
fall to the ground, does not imply that water which is liquid does not fall 
to the ground. 

Topic 70 : Non-diffcrcncc : Sutras : 2j — 24. 

The opposition is to the effect that if the resemblance of sound and 
the pot in respect of their coming after effort leads to their resemblance in 
being non-eternal, then the resemblance of all objects in respect of their 
being existent leads to their resemblance in other respects. To this the 
reply is that the “other respects” should be defined. If the expression 
means non-eternality, then the non-etcrnality of sound which is the thesis is 
admitted by the opponent. The truth is that existence is the highest genus 
and there is no other common attribute possessed by all existent objects. 
The Vainas'ikas (Nihilists) no doubt maintain that like existence non- 
eternality also is a common attribute of all objects. Their thesis then 
should be: All entities are non-eternal, because they are existent. The 
thesis is so wide that no instance can be found for the demonstration. And 
a Reason or Mark without an instance docs not exist. A part of the sadhya 
(all entities) cannot be the instance, because the character of a sadhya is that 
it is yet to be established. Moreover, if the sadhya is to furnish the instance 
it will furnish instances both eternal 'and non-eternal whereby the object of 
the nihilist will be defeated. 

Topic 7/ ; Demonstration : Sutras : 25-26. 

.The opposition is to the effect that as in the case of sound, e. g., the cause 
of its non-eternality is demonstrable, so is also the cause of its eternality, 
viz. absence of touch. To this the reply is that if the opposition is valid the 
non-eternality of sound is admitted, and that if the argument is not valid 
the opposition also falls to the ground. 

Topic 72 : Cognition : Sutras : 27-2S. 

The opposition is that the cognition of sound does not depend only 
on the cause which is specified, vis. its coming after effort, but that there is 
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cognition of sound also when the branches of trees are broken by high winds 
(without the effort of man). To this the reply is “ coming after effort ” is the 
statement of a cause and not of the cause of sound, and that as to be a 
product is the mark of non-eternality, the opposition does not rebut the 
demonstration. The existence of sound bears no analogy to the existence of 
underground water, for example. The latter exists but is not perceived 
because of some obstruction. But no such obstruction to perception exists 
in the case of sound. Therefore it cannot be said to exist unperceived. 
Hence sound is not an instance of the manifestation of an existent object but 
of the production of a non-existent object. 

Topic 73 : Non-cognition : Sutras 

The opposition is to the effect that in the case of sound the non¬ 
cognition of the obstruction to its perception is itself as such incapable of 
cognition, and that the non-cognition of its non-cognition proves the existence 
of such obstruction, and that therefore it does not follow that obstructions 
do not prevent the cognition of sound (prior to its manifestation). In other 
words, non-cognition which is urged against the existence of obstruction 
equally applies to the non-cognition of obstruction. 

To this the reply is that cognition is of the nature of apprehension, 
while non-cognition is of the nature of non-apprehension, and that the object 
of cognition is something that exists, while the object of non-cognition is 
something that does not exist. Therefore when cognition does not appre¬ 
hend, come into contact with, any obstruction in the case of sound it 
follws that such obstruction does not exist. Cognition or non-cognition is 
not its own object ; the object is something different. Otherwise non-cogni¬ 
tion will destroy itself ;and leave obstruction and its cognition unaffected. 
Moreover, ever}' body is aware of diverse forms of cognition within himself. 
So that a man becomes aware of the non-cognition of obstruction to the 
preception of sound in the same way as when he feels that his doubt remains 
or that his doubt is removed. 

Topic 7/. : Non-eternal : Sutras \ 32-33. 

The opposition is that as sound is said to be non-eternal by reason of 
its resemblance to a pot, so for the same reason all entities would be non¬ 
eternal. To this the reply is that the opposition destroys itself, because if 
all entities are to be non-eternal owing to their resemblance to a pot, then 
the opposition will be equally futile as the thesis which it seeks to refute 
(i. e. non-etenality of sound), owing to its resemblance to the thesis in being 
presented in the form of an argument of five members. Moreover, mere 
difference does not constitute the inferential mark. The mark of inference 
is that particular form of resemblance or difference which is universally 
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known to be the means of the establishment of the proposed attribute in 
the siidhya. 

Topic 75 : the Eternal : Sfttras : 35-36. 

The opposition is that the non-eternality of sound is itself either eternal 
or non-eternal and that in the former case sound also must be eternal and that 
in the latter case the supposed non-eternality of sound will some time cease 
and sound will be eternal. To this the reply is that the allegation that the 
non-eternality of sound is eternal is an admission of its non-eternality which 
is sought to be opposed. Moreover, by the non-eternality of sound is 
meant that sound which has been produced, ceases to exist after destruc¬ 
tion, and not that non-eternality is a positive quality inhereing in sound. 
In such a case of non-existence due to destruction as the non-eternality of 
sound the question does not arise as to whether the non-eternality is eternal 
or non-eternal. Eternality and non-eternality again are contradictory 
attributes and cannot be predicated together of the same thing at the 
same time. 

Topic 76 : the Effect : Sfttras : 37-38. 

The opposition is to the effect that the reason, “coming after effort”, 
does not necessarily infer the production of something which had no 
existence before, e. g. a pot, but that it may also infer the effect as manifesta¬ 
tion by the removal of obstruction, so that sound, though an effect, being 
manifested, may yet be eternal. To this the reply is that where manifes¬ 
tation is effected by the removal of obstruction the obstruction is known, but 
that in the case of sound there is cognition of no such obstruction the 
removal of which by effort causes its manifestation. It follows that sound is 
non-eternal. 

Topic 77 : Futile Controversy of Six Steps : Sfitras : 39-73. 

(Where the opposition employs a futile reason and the speaker meets it 
with a proper reply the controversy ends in the determination of the truth 
as shown in the Sutras 1 to 38. But where the speaker also employs a 
futile reason to meet a futile reason the controversy drifts into six steps and 
ends in confusion). The six steps have been exhibited in the text. 

Book V : Chapter ii. 

Topic 78 : Errors of the Proposition and the Mark : Sutras : 1-6. 

They are five in number : 

(1) Admission of the attribute of the counter-example in one’s own 
example which is the means of the establishment of one’s proposition. 

(2) Substitution for one’s own proposition a different proposition 
suggested by the reason put forward by the opponent. 

(3) Contradiction between the proposition and the reason, 
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(4) Abandonment of the proposition on opposition. 

For examples of the above see pages 208-210. 

( 5 ) Qualification of the Mark, on opposition. E. g. : The speaker 
sets out with the proposition that all manifested objects must have a 
common origin, and advances the reason that magnitude is their common 
attribute. The opponent urges that magnitude is seen in things not having 
the same origin as well as in things having the same origin. Upon this the 
speaker qualifies his reason and re-states it as that all manifested things, 
while endowed with the same nature of causing pleasure, pain and delusion, 
possess magnitude. He thus changes the reason and admits that the reason 
previously advanced was not sufficient to establish the proposition. And as 
regards the reason subsequently put forward, it fails of its purpose in the 
absence of an Example; for an Example must be of a different class and 
his own reason, all things etc., precludes the possibility of any such example 
being found ; while, if it is found, it must be something having a different 
origin and thereby hurt his proposition. 

Topic jg : Errors of failure to Establish the Proposition : Sutras : 7— to. 

The number of such errors is four: 

(1) Irrelevancy, (2) absence of sense, (3) obscurity, and (4) incoherence. 
For examples see pages 211-213. 

Topic So : Errors of Misstatement of one's argument : Sutras: 11 —•/?. 

There are three of such errors : 

(1) Absence of order among the members of the Nyaya. 

(2) Absence of one or more of the members of the Nyaya. 

(3) Redundancy of Reasons or Examples. 

For examples sec pages 213-214. 

Topic Si : Error of Repetition : Sutras : /./— 13. 

Repetition should be distinguished from re-inculcation (see II. i, 65). 
Repetition also includes express mention of what appears clear by impli¬ 
cation. For examples see page 215. 

Topic S3 : Errors of Non-reply : Sutras : 16 — ig. 

Their number is four: 

(1) Failure to re-state the counter-thesis, so as to demolish it. 

(2) Ignorance of the meaning of the counter-thesis, which cannot there¬ 
fore be demolished. 

(3) Want of ready wit, which naturally courts defeat. 

(4) Evasion on some pretext. 

Topic Sj : Errors of Weakness and Confusion : Sutras : 20 — 22. 

They are: 

(1) Admission of the opponent’s view and turning it against him. 

(2) Overlooking the censurable in the opposition. 

(3) Censuring the non-censurable in the opposition. 

Topic 84 : Errors of Inconsistency and Eallacies of Reason : Sutras : 23 — 24. 

These are : 

(1) Deviation from tenet, i. e., random discourse at variance with the 
subject proposed. For example see the text. 

(2) Fallacies of reason are, as described, grounds of defeat, and not 
on any other account. By their very nature they furnish occasions for 
rebuke. 
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APPENDIX E. 


Word Index to the Nyaya Sutras. 


-#<- 


iv. 2. 20. 

iii. 2. 72. 

iii. 2. 38. 

iv. 1. 27. 

ii. 1. 42., iii. 2. 6. 
sm^T^iii. 1. 71., iii. 2. 4. 

Sfsrre V. 2. 1., V. 2. 17. 

ii. 2. 24., iii. 1. 33., iii. 2. 
59., iii. 2. 71., iv. 1. 66., iv. 
2. 16. 

SlfW^ii. 1. 36. 

ii. 2. 62. 

SFTfrT i. 1. 22., ii. 1. 5., ii. 1. 6., 
ii. 1. 44., v. 1. 15. 

nswrcrwr. ii. 1.5., v. 1. 15. 
WW i. 2. 9. 
srfa^STT^v. 1. 6. 

Sffossw iii. 2. 41. 

i. 2.13. 

^fTOTJTTFimmirl. i. 2. 13. 

STrfcr ii. 1. 41., iv. 1. 16. 

ii. 1. 36., ii. 2. 51. 
ii. 2. 44. 

STOi. 1. 5, 


sr 

3T^*T!TT^ iii. 1. 24. 

ST?*!# iv. 1. 62. 

3rfBr»i?qrF^i. l. 8. 
Slfg^ffr’lrsil'i ii. 1. 50. 

iii. 2. 41. 

vfawi v. 2. 1., V. 2. 13. 

I Slfvn^ i. 1. 26., i. 1. 27., 
30. 

i. 1. 24. 
i. 1. 28. 

i. i. i. 

?Tf^0TJT iii, 1. 60. 

SpaiTOFr iv. 2. 50. 
3rsTSTCTT*n?i; ii. 1. t„ ii. 1. 2 
1 . 6 . 

sporrar iv. 2. 46. 

I 9tV«TrrJT^ v. 1. 31. 

SfWimTrl. ii. 2. 28. 
3PTf?TSRfc!J iv. 2. 14. 

SRWfcTT ii. 2. 32. 

^WWrrWTrj; ii. 2. 31. 

3W3*TFH!f v. 2. 1. 

ii. 2. 35. 

I iii. 2. 22,, V. 1. 9. 

' gpr frw r fas : iii. 1. 42. 
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SRvg'rnrornt v. 1. 15. 

SR*} i. 1. 15. 

1. is. 

sR«r}<m} ii. 2. 4. 
srstcNt: ii. t. 24. 

SRSR*CT iv. 2. 25. 

SR*R*IRR[ii. 2. 50., ii. 2. 61. 
SRSRWfa iii. 2. 42. 
SRSRsrrfaRT^ iii. 2. 43. 

SRTOTftrfc ii. 2. 52. 

SR^fafir: iv. 2. 48. 

SRm?F*T: ii. 1. 41., iv. 1. 16. 
SlffRff: V. 2. 21. 

STftrcfTWT^ v. 2. 22- 

v. 1. 1 , V 1. 15. 

srfJT?*T iv. 1. 25. 

*fjTc*TR iii. 2.25., v. 1. 32- 
iv. 1. 27., iv. 1. 65. 
SrfsRRT iv. 1 26. 

3Tfcc* re rr^ ii. 2. 23 
STfocTARR’ v. 1. 35 , V. 1. 3 ■> 
Srf?T?% V. 1. 35., v. 1. 36. 
wfjTrSTc^ ii. 2. 50. 

STffTPT^ ii. 2. 14., iv. 1. 66. 
3lfHc3 r* W : v. 1. 32. 
wftfarT iv. 1. 23. 

STfaftTCR: iv. 1. 22., iv. 1. 23. 
SrfafoprRt: iv. 1. 23. 
srfjprcr ii. 2. 56. 

SlfSPTO: ii. 2. 55., iii. 2. 67. 

ii. 1. 54, iii. 2. 30., iii 
2. 65., v. 2- 23- 
srfilwfc ii. 2. 55. 

3rf%«nf)' iii. 2. 37. 
gfaf fa ii. 1. 20, 


frfHfrT': iv. 1. 56. 

Srfat’TfrT: iv. 1. 45. 

iv. 1. 12. iv. 1. 17.,iv. 1. 

20 . 

v. 1. 22. 
iii. I- 42. 
iii. 2. 69. 

?Rr?Tf% v. 1. 1. 

SPJcTfxT: i. 1. 16, iii. 2. 21. 
gT ^ TT fr T ii. 2. 20, iv. 1. 41„ iv. 2. 
30. 

WJ’TTffT: ii. 1. 45, iii. 1. 51. iv. 2. 
18. v. 1. 17. 

srgT«7ff: ii. 1. 42, ii. 2. 46, iii. 2. 

70, iv. 1. 33, iv. 1. 61. 
iv 2. 6, iv. 2. 11, iv. 2. 25. 
v. 1. 20, v. 1.24. 

3r3<T5W ii. 2. 21, v. 1. 30. 
*3«TSWT^ii. 2. 20, v. 1. 29. 

SigTSTfs* i. 1. 23, ii. 2. 20, v. 1. 
38. 

5 w^MWf» v T: ii. 2. 36, iii. 1. 36, iii. 

1. 40, iii. 1. 65, iii- 2. 14. iv. 

2. 26. 

SpJTSrfssRRi; iii. 1. 40, iv. 2. 
26. 

Sl g qfrfogigg: v. 1. .9. 

ii. 1. 49, ii. 1. 53, 
ii. 2. 19. ii. 2. 21, ii. 2. 
26, ii. 2. 34, ii. 2. 35, 

ii. 2. 37, iii. 1. 41, 

iii. 1. 64, iii. 2- 
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17., iii. 2. 19., iii. 2. 23. 
v. 1. 29. v. 1. 30. 

iv. 1. 14. 

1. 65. 

iii. 1. 18-, iv. 1, 58 m iv. 
2. 41. 

31jJ5t5SIT«TT ii. 2. 69. 
v. 2. 16. 

i. 1. 3. 

Slg tr ra i. 1. 5., ii. 1, 31., ii. 1. 37’ 

ii. 1. 49., ii. 2. 16., iii. 2. 16. 

STgUTfr ii. 2. 2. 

SrgfarTrsTT iii. 151. 

iii t. 36. 

WJ&JrSn^ii. 1. 49. 

V. 2. 1., V. 2. 22. 
3rgf%5TTST5r^ iv. 1. 27. 
snpr? ii. 1- 60., ii. 1. 62., ii. 1. 
66 . 

ii. 1. 65., iv. 1. 59. 
v. 2. 14. 

i. 1. 23. ii. 1. 1., iii. 1. 38., 
iv. 1. 35. 

sr^srr^v. l. 37. 
srararepf ii. 1. 1. 

^W4»l«rl: ii. 1.20., iii- 2. 17. 
i. 2. 5. 

^^Ipd+Hr^ii. 2. 3., ii. 2. 5., v. 

1 . 22 . 

3T3?T ii. 1. 57. 

3RT: iii. 2. 26. 

3RTC i. 1. 2, i. 2. 16., ii. 2. 39. 

iii. 1. 12, iii. 2. 48., iv. 2. 

12., iv. 2. 20. 


! i- 1- 15.. v. 2. 1., v. 2. 3, 

v. 2. 6. 

?PrTWT5nr|;ii. 2. 2, iv. 1. 24. 

^nrTtfwSBRT^iii. 1. 12. 
^PrTCT^v. 1. 28. 

SRTCT?! ii. 2. 26, iv. t- 55, 
SPrTftrT iii, 1. 45, iii. 1. 46, 
iv. 1. 44. 

5EF>T?Trr* v. 2. 12. 
ii. 1. 1. 
ii. l. l. 
ii. 2. 28. 

SSFUrTT ii, 2, 31. 

SfWTrST iii. 2- 9. 

ii. 2. 30., v. 1. 38, 

’SFq-ST iii. 1. 23, v- 2. 14. 

StWTOTr^ii. 2. 31. 

ii. 2. 9. 

SRT^ii. 2. 31. 

3P7 iii. I. 63. 
srrsrc v. 1. 1., v. i. 4. 

!®rWT% iv. 2. 26. 

?Tft5n^PJ5Tt iii. 1. 63. 

i. 2. 7, i. 2. 9. 

3PT#*T: ii. 1. 28. 

SPrtsir^i. 1. 39. 

3HCTIR v. 2. 5. 

iii. 1. 66. 

SPPCm iii. 2. 1C. 

: Sl#%cl i. 1. 31. 

, ?(WF iv. 1. 58. 
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srm: i. 1. 2., i. 1. 22., iv. 1. 62. 
?roi: i. 1. 9. 

3TW? iii. 2. 68 , iv. 2. 43., iv. 2. 
45. 

snfcracrsrT: v. 2. 1. V. 2. 23. 
wqrnn^i. l 2. 

1. 1. ‘2. 

srqrtf’ v. 2. l. 

STOPfo^v. 2. 10. 

ii. t. 23.. ii. 1. 32., ii. 1. 40., 

ii. 2. 14., ii- 2. 17., ii. 2. 20. 

ii. 2. 3 ).. ii. 2, 62., ii. 2. 64-, 

iii, 1. 5. iii. 1. 10., iii. 1. 41. 

111., 1. 48., iii. 2. 10, iii. 2. 
18 , iii. 2. 20., iv. 1.65., iv. 2. 

6., iv. 2. 12., iv. 2. 43., iv. 2. 

49., v. 1, 27., v. 1. 28, v. 1. 

39., v. 2. 9., v. 2. 12., v. 2- 16- 

STJsrt ii 2. 47. 

V. L 43. 

SPfc?: i. 1- 23., i. 1. 38. 

STtefr^TT^ii. 1. 40., ii. 2. 65. 
ii- 2. 32. 

srtfeflT ii. 1. 41., ii. 2. 11. 
s^rn^ii. 1. 6. 
snjswi iv. 2. 28. 
iii 1. 63. 

srafcm ii. 1. 15., ii. 1. 54., ii. 
2. 2f ii- 2. 27., ii. 2- 38., ii. 

2. 51 , ii 2. 53., ii. 2. 56., 
iii, 1. 3., iii. 1. 11., iii. 1- 

14., iii. 1. 46., iii. 2- 

28., iii. 2, 35., iii. 2. 49., 

iii. 2. 55., iv. 1. 13., iv. 1.18. 


iv. 1. 24., iv. 1. 31., iv. 1. 

51., iv. 1. 56., iv. 1. 66., 

iv., 2. 25., v. 1. 8., v. 1. 

15., v. 1. 20, v. 1. 26., 

iii. l. 47. 

SrsrfrTTfa: i. 2. 19., v. 2. 18. 

v. 2. 1.. V. 2. 18. 
?mf?rcT«rsrr«f v. 2 . 7., v. 2 . 10 . 

ii. 1. 46. 

ii. 1. 46. 
ii 1. 47. 

Srsn^fafTTST iii. 2. 7. 
snrrqf^mfr iii. 2. 5. 

iv. 1. 28. 

WHTHJR ii. 1. 37., ii. 2. 3. 
smPT: iv. 1. 15. 

3PTST: iv. 2. 1 1. 

STOWT: iii. 2. 52. 
mtfTTTrlji. 2. 64. 
surfo v . l . t. 

3rsrrfircw> v . 1. 7. 
swmrrsT v. 2. l., v. •>. i i. 

iii. 1. 45.. v. 1. 7. 

3WWPR ii. 1. 8., ii. 1 • 57., ii. 5. 

3WR ii. 2 1., ii 2. 9., iv. 1. 37., 

iv. 1. 65., v. 1. 29., v. 1. 31. 

3TOR: ii. 1. 11., ii. 1. 39 , ii- 1. 

40., ii. 1. 53, ii. 2. 31.. 
iv. 1. 58. iv. 2. 7., iv. 2. 
8, iv. 2. 14., iv. 2. 20., iv. 2. 

45., v. 1. 24., v. 1. 36. 
snrrwwntf ii. 2 . 7. 

SWRtg: iii. 1. 36. 

SWRR^ii. 2. 53 , iii. 1- 4., iii. 1. 

23, iii. 2. 8, iii. 2. 11., 
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iv. 1> 14., .iv 1. 62., iv. 2. | j. 1. 31* 

11., iv. 2. 33 , v. 1. 12. v. 1. i. 1. 31., v. 1. 43., v. 2. 

13., v. 1. 34. 20. 

SWTir ii. 1. 40., ii. 1. 42., ii. 2, 32, i. 2. 6., ii. 1' 59., v. 1. 42. 

iv. 1. 20., iv. 2. 12., v. 1. 27. v. 2. 23. 


swfoq#: ii. 2. 12, 

iii. 1 22. 
v. l 8. 

srfiraRTriji. 2. 17. 

^arfifSTT^TTr^ i. 2. 12. 

?TfWT^iii. 1. 43. 

^rfJWNf.' iii. 2. 9., iv. 2. 3., iv. 2 

31., iv. 2. 34. 

srfflJTTJR^iii. 2. 9., iv. 2. 31. 
srfWTRTTIjv. 1. 57. 

Slfasm V. 2. 22. 
srfasqrrf; m 2 . 45. 

: ii• 2. 65' 
iii. 1. 43. 

^WfT^iii. 1. 21. 
v. 2. 9. 

SrfaftJTJPT v. 2. 16. 
i. 2. 12. 

'*i 2. 11., iii, 2. 44. 1 

2 . 2 . 

3rwnpn*TT3 v. 1 . 26. 

srwmro iii. 2 . 72 . 

SnajN-T ii. 1. 66., iii. 2. 41., iv i 
47. 

iii. 1, 21. 

STWITOW ii. 2. 30, 
srwiTSrnii ii. I. 67., ii. 2. 29„ iv. 
2. 38. 

i. 1. 26., i. 1. 27. 


iv. 2. 48. 
iv. 1. 6. 
wi iv. 2. 31. 

3PTO: iii. 1. 22. 

; iii. 1. 22. 

i STJ^iv. 1. 40. 
srgwtiii. 2. 6., iii. 2. 83. 
sraNrn* v. 2. 10. 

ii. 1. 25. 

sHfcmT^iii. 2 56. 

: 3T&: iii. 2. 45. 

1 3P$ i. 1. 4.. i. 1. 28., i. 1. 41., i. 2. 

10., i. 2. 14., i. 2. 16., iv. 

2.29., iv. 2. 39-, v. 2. 3., v. 

: 2. 5., 

i. 1. 24., i- 1. 40., i. 2. 7., ii 1. 

47., iv. 2. 46., iv. 2. 49., v. 2. 
9. 

j 31?}: i. 1. 20. 

| STvfasW i. 2. 13. 

! ii. 1- 61. 

J spfcft: v. 2. 14. 

I 3nfefira[: ii. 1. 64. 

: ii. 1. 30. 

I Sl?fomc*nT: ii. 1. 52. 
j spfcffiw} iii. 1. 32. 

i. 2. 13., ii. 1. 49. 

%&tt: i. 1. 14. 
j srafa; v. 2. 7., v. 2. 15. 
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sroforc i. 1. 27., i. 2. 12.. i. 2. j 

16., ii. 1. 38., iv. 1. 3., iv. 1. J 

| 

7 , iv. t. 24. i 


sroferf V. 2. 1., V. 2. 7. 
grafarRwH«n i. 2. 12. 
grcfem*TRT7J. i. 2. 16., ii. 1. 38. 
gR%TS*$. iii. 1. 54. 
gwfaRjrrimR ii. 2. 6. 
gr^TRfimRRji. 2. 4. 

ii. 2. 2.. V. i. 1. 
srohrfa: ii. 2. 3. 
gR^te v. 1.21- 
grofaf%*W: v. 1. 21. 
gRf*Rf: v. 1. 22. 
grf%R iii; 2. 41. 
grf2n& iv. 2. 49 
srfsrfrr: iv. 2. 48. 
gR i. 1, 25., i. 1. 40.. i 2. 12. 
gWR iv. 2. 42. 
gR$WT ii. 2, 8. 
gRrf$WRT ii. 2. 8. 

ii. 2. 10. 
gRgtffl iii. 1. 30. 

W^TC^ i . 1. 41. 

gR*R i, 1. 1., i. 1. 32., i. 2. 1., 

iii. 1. 10., iv. 1. 42., iv. 2. 
12., iv. 2. 15., iv. 2. 23., v. 
2 , 11 . 

gR*RRfit iii. 1. 10. 
g RgR Rf iv. 2. 7. 

gR<R T: i. 1. 32., iv. 2. 10. 
gRSfa iv. 2. 15. 
gR^fafa ii. 1. 33. 


grawft ii. 1, 34., iii. 1. 10., iv. 2, 
3 , iv. 2. 7., iv. 2. 8., iv. 2. 10. 

gR^JT V. 2. 12. 
gnrotwr iv. 2. 9. 

gRTfclRjv. 1. 8., iv. 1. 31. 
gR<R v. 1. 1., v. 1.4. 

gR^t iv. 2. 44. 
gRRRRjii. 2. 18. 
gR$*IR ii. 2. 37., iii. 2. 23. 
gRft*Rii,2. 11. 

grfsRR i. 1. 40., v. 2. 9. 
grf%STR v. 2. 9., v. 2. 17. 

grfW3RR i. 1. 40. 
grfwrrr*}' v. 2. l. 
grfwmr iii. I. 48. 

grf^tTT iv 2. a . 

gfftr^: i. 1. 28. 
grflrfsre: i. 2 . 8. 

grfofsreRR[ v. 1. 7. 

grf*SR: i, 2. 12., v. 1. 7., v. 1. 
34. 

grfojfa ii. 1. 45., ii. 1. 68., v. 
1. 23., v. 2. 6. 

grf*3N*R: v. 1. 23' 
glM^i. 2. 15. 
glfaSt^ i. 2. 17. v. 1. 23. 
grfsR^ iv. 2. 14. 

iv. 2. 22. 

«rf%RTr|; iv. 2. 7. 

gTf^f: iv, 2. 8., iv. 2. 9., iv. 2. 

12 . 

grstfa&ETt* ii. 2. 49., iii. 1. 53. 
iii. 1. 53., iii. 1. 59. 
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i. 1.4. 

?i5*rfiranc:: ii. 2 . 15, ii. 2 . 17. 
SlsqfiraTft i. 1. 4. 

SjosraWT ii. i. 2., ii. 1. 4. 
StS^SJFTT: ii. 1. 4. 

SloTSTCSJTrJrfJT ii. 1. 4. 

3152J? iv. 2 . 22 . 
srsrarcr ii. 2 . 34. 

SPETri; iv. 1. 49. 

ii. 2. 9. 

STCTf iv. 1 . 47. 

3TCWT ii. t. 21 . 

31WJFT i. 2. 13. 

ii. 1.6, iv. 2. 5. 
ii. 2. 32. 

ii. 2 . 22 ., ii. 2 . 38. 
S^rpSHScWn* v. 1.7. 
wfs^rfe:: ii. 1. 41., ii. 1. 44., iv. 
1. 41., iv. 2 33, v. 1. 19., 
v. 1. 3 5. 

ii. 1. 8 ., ii-1. 12., it. 1. 34. 
ii. 2. 7 , ii. 2. 11., v. 1. 18, v. 

1. 33. 

STtjJ: ii. 1. 29., ii- 2. 10., ii. 2. 21., 
ii. 2. 26., ii. 2. 42-, ii. 2. 
48-, iii. 1. 10., iii. 1. 35. iii. 

2. 3„ iii. 2. 10., iii. 2. 27., 
iv. 1. 5., iv. 1. 21., iv. 1. 

43., iv. 1. 50-, iv. 2. 12., 
iv, 2. 27., v. 1. 11., v. 1. 30. 

v. 1 . 18. 

snNrn: i v . 2 . l. 

srr. 

ii. 1. 35. 


iv. 1. 19. 

sirararesr iii. 1. 63. 

sram iii. 2. 1., iv. 2. 18., iv. 2. 

19., iv. 2. 22. 

m^RTsm^i. i. 13. 

SUfTrifr! ii. 1. 23. 

ii. 2. 59., ii. 2. 64., ii. 2. 

65., ii. 2. 66. 

ii. 2. 63, ii. 2. 68- 
crater ii. 1.15. 

| 3TT?*r i. 1-9-, iii. 2. 31., iv. 1. 10. 

! snr?Jr*» v. l • 30. 

SJTrJrei i. 1. 4. 

SrrcJTJp iii. 1. 14. 

S S twngqcfr iii. 2. 20. 

^mqrfsr ii. 1. 4.. iv. 1. 60- 
3tr?JRt iii. 2. 40. 

STrJR: i. 1- 10-, ii- 1- 24. 
iii- 1.15. 

I 9fTrJWJm: ii. 1. 22. 

I STTflTO^raTtj; iii. 1. 3- 
srTrJrctefnr iv. 2. 46. 

STTcJIT iv. 1. 51. 

STT^fST iii. 1. 50. 

STTf^ i. 1. 14., ii. 2. 18*, iii. 1. 58., 
I iv. 1- 22-, iv. 1- 52. 

| iii. 1. 48. 

ii- 2. 13. 

STTff 5 iii- 2- 51., iii- 2. 52-, iv. 2. 42. 
ii. 1- 8 ., iii- 2, 47., iii. 2. 54., 

iii. 2. 55. 

STT^JfT ii. 2. 40. 
iii- 2. 35. 
ii- 2. 62, 
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*T*Tirro£ iii. 2. 41. 

OT»T: i- 1. 13. 
srrqfar ii. 2 1. 

SIT^: ii. 2. 48. 

?ITOFI v. 2. 15. 

iv. 1. 39 

arm i- 1- 7, ii. 1. 52, ii. 1. 68. 
iv. 2.15 

sirasiw^Ji’T ii. 1 68. 

3mjsfe ii. 1. 68. 
smffli. 1. 17-, iii. 2.34-, iii. 

36., 

srrro ii. 2. 19, ii. 2- 20-, 

: ii- 2- 47. 

STT^J iii- 2. 29., iii- 2. 58- 
31 \m iii. 2. 41., iv. I, 50. 
srrsn: i. 1. 11. 

3mi^T^iv, 1, 51.. iv. .2. 28- 
SUfsTcT iii. 2. 43. 

3TPT5T v. 2. 15. 

3ITfT^ iii. 2. 64. 

3JTfTC iii. 1. 21. 


ffr i- 1 10., i. 1. 13., i. 1. 15., i. 1. 

17., i. 1. 21. i. 1. 38., i. 2. 
11-. ii. 1. 36., ii. 1. 48., ii. 
1. 64, ii. 2. 9, ii. 2> 17., ii. 2. 
31, iv. 1. 50., v. 1. 43. 

i. 1. 4., iii. 1. 12- 
jjj. 70 . 
iv. 2. 14. 

ff^r^nrrrt iii. 1 . 59 . 
i. 1 . 12 . 

ffo^T^riii. 1. 12. 

i- 1. 4, i. 1. 9., i. 1. 11, ii. 
1. 9, iii. 1. 56. 

tfpgrwftt: ii. 1. 26, iii. 2. 18. 
ffofr iii. 2. 21. 

£ 

iv- 1.19. 

3. 

Trf, i. 2. 2., ii. I - 6, ii. 1. 45., ii. 1. 
57-> iii- 2. 38., iii- 2. 39, iii. 2. 
59. 


Srf^v. 2. 1., v. 2. 14, 
4^6 ii. 1. 66. 


v, 2. 6. 

i- 1- 10, iii. 2. 3.4. iii. 2. 35., 


3tfiT iv. 1. 1. 

v. 2. 24. 
3rTi' v. 2. 6. 
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ST®?t*r iii. 1. 62. 

STSfTOT^ ii. 2- 36. 

ST®?!*} ii. 1. 54., ii. 1. 55. 

SI®^T ii- 2- 17., iv. 1. 59-, v- 2. 15. 

STCfc: i. 1. 9„ i. 1. 17-, iii. 2. 26., 
iii. 2. 47., iii- 2. 50-, iii. 2. 53., 
iii. 2. 66. 

SKk^i. 1. 11. 

Jtlfcqife iii. 14. 

STttasjTOir iii- 2. 28- 

STCfc** iii. 2. 52. 

STHWT iv. 2. 50. 



( 

ftpar iv. 2. 48. 
jtftsrcn: ii-1- 67- 
jrffa iii- 1. 20. 

Sta^i- 1. 5. 

SiTfeR iii. 1. 18, 

^qrmrr iii. 2. 71., iv. 1. 66. 
snwj ii. 2. 34- 
Wflr iii. 1- 31. 

NO 

«rm% i- l. 12. 
ii. 2. 57. 

*r. 

Sta^T iii. 1. 26., iv. 1. 67. 
*r*h'5q#?rc: iv. 2. 2. 

iv. 2. 34. 

*Nqr ii- 2- 60., iv. 1. 41. 

3T?jm iii- 1. 25. 
mjq r U T iii. 1. 70- 
^RTrl. iii. 2. 58. 

SRT iii- 1- 16. 

iii- 1- 16. 
ii- 2. 34. 

Srfa iii- 1- 32. 

SR* ii- 2- 63- 
srtri v. 1- 42. 

STf iv. 1. 47. 

STJTR i- 2- 14-, iv. 2. 26., iv. 2. 36., 
v. 1. 23. 

ii- 2. 20- 

^^raT^ni. 1- 14-, iii. 1. 65,, iv. 
2- 16. 
iv- 2. 23- 
SRJ: iv. 1. 44. 

5T?cTfrT iii. 2. 45. 

iv. 1. 64. 

SJRTR ii. 2. 16* 
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ST%: ii. 1. 33. 

STRW: v. 2- 1., v- 2. 5. 

SrfWfi. 1. 4., ii. 1. 27., iii. 2-21. 

srfwfer ii- 1- 26- 

ST&W?fc|; ii. 1. 9., iii. 2. 25. 

ii. 1. 22. 
srfavft ii. 2. 59. 

SWR*: ii. 1. 52. 

^rsrfcrtr#: iii. 1. 18. 
iv. 2. 48. 

STR?vi ii. 1. 53., iii. 2. 41. 
SHF^ii. 1. 51-, iv. 1. 53. 

ST*R ii. 2. 1-, ii. 2- 2. 

ST*R<T: i. 2. 13- 
SW^cT iii. 2. 25. 

STOtfa iv. 2. 38. 

SWT* i- 1. 23., i. 1. 29., ii. 1. 1. 
swt^ v. l. 14. 

SWRJ^ iii. 2. 32. 

SWR: v. 1. 39., v- 1. 42-, v. 1. 43. 
SWT*t<RTT?T iv. 1. 60. 

STOW ii. 2. 60. 

SWR* ii. 2- 39- 
*TPTm iii. 2. 43. 

SWaR*** ii. 1. 55. 

^rarffTT^: ii. 1. 3. 

ii. 2. 25. 
ii. 2. 60. 
j ST^t iv. 2. 13. 

SrsTr* iii, 2- 31., iii. 2. 32-, iii. 2. 

66-, iii- 2- 69-, iv. 2- 21-, iv. 2. 
24. 

SR i- 1. 27., i. 1. 28., ii. 1. 14., ii. 
1. 42., iv. 2. 21., v. 1. 23., v. 
1. 3?- 
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iii- 1- 64. 
iv. 2. 19, 

?EFsr<rs i. 1. 27-, i. 1. 28- 
*rsbr v. l. 40. 
srefafW ii. 1. 34. 

*T=f iv. 1. 25., iv. 1. 29., iv. 1. 34., 
iv. 1. 37. 

iv. 2. 50. 

STsqfjH-rre: i. 2. 4, i. 2- 5. 
iii. 1. 7. 

iv- 2. 47. 

^gptT^v. 1. 31. 

i- 1.1„ v. i. l. 

STJfTTOJr: V. 1. 14. 

ii. 1. 6., v. 1. 15. 

*T*T*T: i. 1. 23., ii. 1. 1., ii. 1. 5., ii. 

1. 6., ii. 1. 7., ii. 2. 40-, ii- 2. 

59., iii. 1-32., iii- 1. 51., iii. 2- 
1-, iii. 2. 46., iv. 1. 44., iv. 2. 
4-, iv- 2. 6-, v- 1. 15. 

iv. 2. 23. 
i- 1. 26., i. 1. 27. 
ii. 2. 62., iv. 2. 47. 
iii. 2. 41. 

*TT?!^WT: ii. l. 37., ii. 1. 38. 

i. 2. 1., i. 2. 2., ii. 1. 58., iii. 
1- 16-. v. 1. 34. 

^TT’srsf i l- 6 ; i- 1- 34. 

i. 2. 18., V. 1. 1., v. 1. 

2 . 

SmqTirfcl. i. 1.6-, i- 1. 34., i. 2. 17-, 
ii- 1- 44., ii. 1. 45-, iii. 2. 1., v. 
1. 5*. v- 1. 14., v- 1- 15-, v. 1. 
Ifi.. v. 1. 32. v. 1 33 


^TTV 5 ? i. I - 6., i. 1. 36., i. 2. 4., i. 2. 
8-, v. 1- 1., v- 1- 4„ v. 1- 6„ v. 
1. 7., v. 1. 19.. v. 1. 34 
STTCqc^i. 2. 8-, ii. 1. 33., iii. 2. 

27., v. 1. 4. 
i. 1. 38. 

i. 2. 4., i. 2. 8. 

iii. 2. 3., iii. 2. 62. 
^rTvwrT: v. 1. 4. 

^rrvq^Tvjpf i. 1. 6., i, '. 34. 

SETOTS^ii. 1. 52. 

^TTFrfWrqT^ ii- 1. 55. 

’ETPKT i. 1. 25- 

55TOTr«T i- 2. 11., ii. 2- 14., v. 1. 14. 
^rmrwT^^i. 2. ll., i. 2. 13. 
^TTOT^rT: i. 1.5. 

v. i. 15. 
tfmter ii. 2. 62. 

i. 1. 29. 
ftrs:* iv. 1 • 49. 
faste r i- 1. 1-, i- 2. 1. 

%g;F<i i. 2. 6., V. 2. 23. 

i- 1- 26-, i-1- 28„ i. 1. 29., 

1. 1. 30. 

ii. 1. 17. 

i- 1. 30., iv. 1-10., iv- 1- 39., 

v- 1. 3- 

ii. 1. 17. 

1- 15-, ii- 1. 18. 

ftnsh ii. 1. 15-, ii- 1- 17-, ii- 1. 19., 
ii. 1. 45., ii. 1. 46-, ii- 1. 48., ii. 

2. 10., ii. 2. 63-, iii. 2. 49., iv. 
1. 37-, iv. 1. 38., v. 1. 5-, v. 1. 

16., v. 1. 19., v. 1. 21. 

i. 1- 30-, ii- 1. 9-, ii. 1. 10., ii. 
1. 11., v. 1. 29. 


16 
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^5T i. 1. 10., iii. 2. 41., iv- 1. 57. 

iv. 1. 55- 

ii. 1. 27. 

ii. 2. 49. 

gqnq iifoT f ii- 2. 48- 

iv. 1. 62. 

$!TT ii- 1. 36- 
^iTTSprari; ii. 1. 36- 
*3*1 iii- 1. 21. 

Sft iv. 1. 52. 

*gtf: ii. 1. 64. 

^«rnr i. 2. 2., i. 2. 20., ii. 2. 62- 
S«rTiTTKrr% iii. 1. 52. 
pjTfrrfrt i. l. 1. 

v. 2. 1. 
i- 2. 3. 

i- 1. 14., iii- 1- 62. 
wfoafaTT: iii. 1. 62. 

iii. 1. 45-, iii. 2. 9. 

iii. 1. 48. 
iii. 2. 10- 
iii. 2. 30- 

iii. 2. 33. iii. 2. 40. 

WCrT. iii. 2. 28- 
fJTcTCq- iii. 1. 13- 

*%f3 iii- 1.18., iii. 2. 25.. iv. 2. 34- 
*%$: iii- !• 13. 

** iii. 2. 46., v. 2. 15. 

v. 1- 43., v. 2- 20. 

iv. 1. 62-, iv. 2- 31., iv. 2. 34., 
iv* 2- 35- 


iv. 1. 38., iv. 1. 39. 
iv. 2. 14. 

iv. 1. 64. 

*srmTfir& iv. l. 65. 
srmTs^rrg iii. 1. 50., iii. 2. 40. 
f. 

r* iii. 1- 18- 

5Tf%: v. 2. 1., v. 2. 2. 
ff ii- 1. 9., iii. 1. 66. 

iv. 1. 52. 
ftf iv- I- 63. 
rtf iv. 2. 49., v. 2. 12. 

I rtf: i. 2. 3. 

' tg i- 1- 32., i. 1. 39., iii. 2. 11., iii 
2. 39., iii. 2. 44., iv- 1. 45-, iv 
2. 33, v. 1. 1., v. 1. 43-, v. 2 
1-, v- 2- 6., v- 2. 13. 
tg: i. 1. 34. 

V. 1. 38. 
tgtf v. i. ii. 
tg?r: V. 1. 19- 

tg?rtg iii. 2. 38., iii. 2. 59., v. 1 
34. 

tggt iii. 1. 15. 
ttft: v. 1. 7., v 1. 18. 

v. 2. 6. 

iii. 2. n. 

tcTHTTO' i. 1. 1. 

i. 2. 4., v. 2. 1., v. 2. 24 
ttft: iii. 2. 4. 

ITST ii. 2- 57. 
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Index of Words in English. 


A 




Page, 


Page. 

Aggregates 


143 

Abhava 

... 3, 144 

Air 


12, 100 

Abode 

13 

Airy 


... 89 

Abode of particular qualities 78 

Aitihya 


3 

Absence 

138, 1 7 1 

Ak ritabhyagama 


- 135 

Absence of link 

109 

All-pervading 


26,90,164 

Absence of perception 

63 

Alteration 


... Si 

Absolute rule 

... 109 

Alteration of time 


... 51 

Abstinence 

... 1 72 

Alternating character 

... 177 

Absurd 

108 

Alternative 


... 24 

Absurdities 

112 

Analogy 

23, 

140, 148, 150 

Absurdity 

1 7 

Annihilation 


...2, 161 

Acceptance 

12 

Ant hill 


... 109 

Act 

... 11,51 

Antecedent 


59 , 156 

Action 6,8,43,52,63,105,121 

Anumana 


3 

Activities 

... 153 

Apavarga 


... 155 

Activity 2, 6, 8, 9, 

118. 133. 155 

A posteriori 


... 4,45 

Act of knowledge 

146 

Apparently 


... 100 

Acts 

138, 139 

Apparent modification 

75 

Acuteness 

... 161 

Appearance 


169 

Acuteness or dullness of 

ap- 

Appearances 


... 144 

prehension 

... 161 

Appearance of difference ... 108 

Admission of an opinion 204, 207, 217 

Application 


... 13, 16 

Adultery 

8 

Apprehension 

7 . 91 . 

122, 158, 161 

Advantage 

... 52 

A priori 


4 

Affection 2,9, 

121, 133, 156 

A priori inference 

... 45 

Affirmative 

...15, 16 

Approach 


... 87 

Affirmative application 

... 16 

Apr&pta-kflla 


23 

Affirmative example 

15 

Arbitrariness 


... 116 

Affix 

75 

Arbuda 


... 129 

Agama 

3 

Argument 

60, 64, 66 , 182, 186 

Agent of knowledge 

... 146 

Argumentation 


... 1 
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Arguments 

Arrogance 

Arthftpatti 

Artificial 

Arya 

A 

Arya Deta 
Aryas 

Ascertainment 

Adhaka 

Asleep 

Assumption 

Assent 

Assertion 

Association 


Page. P«ge. 

27, 84, 120, 158 Balancing the counter-exam- 

154 pie ... 174, 184 

3 Balancing the controversy 174,189 

... 60,62 Balancing the demonstration 174, 195 

5 Balancing the doubt 174, 188 

143, 149 Balancing the effect 174, 201 

50 Balancing the eternal • ... 200 

... 1, 18 Balancing the eternality ... 174 

55 Balancing the heterogeneity 174, 175 
154 j Balancing the homogeneity 174, 175 
... 24 i Balancing the infinite re- 

109 j gression ... 174, 184 

... 5 I Balancing the mutual 

77* 153 1 absence ... 174, 182 


Association of troubles 

... 154 

Assumption 

hi 

Atom 63, 128, 132, 

156,162 

Atomic dimension 

... 119 

Atomic mind 

112 

Atomic substance 

... 8,39 

Atoms 

21, 162 

Attack 

20 

Attainment of supreme felici 

ty 1 

Attendants 

.. 150 

Attention 

117, 121 

Audience 

3 f 

Auditory 

.. 27, 99 

Auditory perception 

... 27, 41 

Augmentation 

75 

Authority 1 

1, 20, 90 

Authors 

54 

Avayava 

1 

Aversion 3, 6, 9, 

118, 133 

Awaking 

168 


Balancing the non-difference 174, 193 
Balancing the non-eternality 174, 198 
Balancing the non-perception 174, 197 
Balancing the non-produced 174, 186 


Balancing the non-reason 174, 190 

Balancing the perception 174, 196 

Balancing the presumption 174, 192 

Balancing the questionable 174, 177 

Balancing the reciprocity 174, 177 

Balancing the subtraction 174, 177 

Balancing the unquestionable 174, 177 
Bauddhas ... 3 

Beginning ... 60 

Beginningless ... 155 

Bh&ttas ... 3 

Birth 2,9,151 

Blackness ... 156 

Blame ...53, 153 

Blanket ... 24 

Block-head ... 27 


Awanting 

B 

Balancing the addition 
Balancing the alternative 
Balancing the co-presence 


.. 150 

174 . 177 
174 , *77 
174, 182 


Bodily actions ... 8 

Body 6, 8, 81, 89, 125, 126, 171 
Bone ... 82 


Bos gavaeus 
Bragging 


5.47 

20 
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Page Page 

frahmana 4 , 25 , 76 Change ... no 

Breast ... 87 Chhala ... I 

fuddhi ... 7 Circle of fire brand ... 128 

Buddhist 20 , 30 , 108 City of the celestial quiristers ... 167 

Buddhist Sanskrit and Pali Classification of Vedic speech... 52 

Literature ... 154 Clay ... 184 

Bulk ... 6q j Clay statue ... 129 


Burning 

49 

Co-abide 


... 68 

C 


Cognisable 


... no 

Capacity 

14, 105 

Cognised 


... 60 

Carelessness 

• •• 139 

Cognitions 

33 , 34 , 114, 127 

Carping 

1 

20 

Collection of parts... 


... 164 

Charvakas 

3 

Colour 7, 12, 23, 40, 76, 92, 

100, 122, 

Categories 

... 1, 32 


125, 126, 157 

Cattle 

... 150 

Combustibles 


... 140 

Cause 4, 30, 129, 138, 

1 I 4 C 157 

Command 


... 54 

Cause and effect 

... 134 

Common 


... 29 

Cause of destruction 

hi, 113 

“ Commonly seen ” 


••• 4,45 

Cause of growth and decay 

... 105 

Comparison ...3 

, 4 > 5 > 

33 - 46 , 47 

Cause of in-audition 

... 66 

Common properties 


29 

Cause of production 

129,139 

Compendious expression 

... 47 

Causes of faults 

- 157 

Complete destruction 


... 2 

Cave 

... 170 

Compound 


... 76 

Cavil I, 

19, 20, 73 

Compassion 


... 8 

Caviller 

20 

Conceit 

82 

, 108, 152 

Censuring the non-censurable 207,217 

Conceit of difference 


... 108 

Cessation 

... 131 

Conceit of duality 


... 82 

Cessation of ogotism 

... 157 

Conceit of pleasure 


... 152 

Cessation of recognition 

... 106 

Concept 


... 168 

Cessation of the intellect 

... 106 

Concept of means 


... 167 

Channels 

... 13 

Conception 


79 ,IS 7 

Character 10, 14, 16, 17, 30, 71, 92, 

Concentration 


... 139 

96, 99, 120, 126, 

, 140,169, 

Conclusion 13, 17, 

00 

*•4 

, hi, 180 

Characterised 

... 102 

Concomitant 


... 14 

Character of an object 

... 99 

Conditions 


... 14 

Character of a modification 

... 71 

Conduct 


... 25 

Character of perception 

... 141 

Confirmation 


... 17 

Character of transparency 

... 96 

Conflicting 


... 29 

Charaka 

... 53 

Conflicting judgment 


... 10 
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Page 



Page 

Conflicting testimony 

... 29 

Debt to Gods 


... 152 

Confutation 

1. 17 . 46 

Debt to progenitors 


... 152 

Conjointly 

... 29 

Debt to sages 


... 152 

Conjunction 8, 38, 77, 

114, 116, 117, 

Debts 


... 153 

130. 

1 3 b iSi. 163 

Decay 


105,109 

Connection 3, 

27, 48 . 49 , So 

Declaration 


4 

Connoted 

... 186 

Deeds 


119,128 

Consciousness 

... 7 , 19 

Defect 


... si 

Consequence 

93,100 

Defence 


20 

Constant audition 

66 

Defilement 


...2, 154 

Constituents 

... 163 

Definite form 


78 

Contact 3.33.40,91.94,10 7 

Definition 


• • 2,32 

Context 

... 121 

Deliverance 


9 

Continuity 

... 30 

Demarcate 


... 118 

Contingency 

106,113 

Demerits 


92 ,i 5 S 

Contradiction 

... si 

Demonstration 


... 195 

Contradictory . 

21, 22, 74 

Denial 


141, 169 

Contradictory reason 

... 22 

Depravity 


••• 155 

Contrary 

... 17 , 30 

Desert 

130, 

131, 132 

Controversy 

174, 189 

Design 


... 77 

Convention 

... 50 

Desire 

6, 87, 88, 117 

Conviction 

... 30 

Desire and aversion 


... 121 

Co-presence 

... 182 

Destruction 2, 61, 73, 83, 

iio, in, 

Corresponding element 

... 102 

113, 131, 136, 

138, 

141. H 9 

Corresponding substrata 

... 104 

Determinate 


••• 3,4 

Corruption 

... 154 

Determination 


... 18 

Countenance 

... 86 

Deva-rina 


... 152 

Counter argument 

... 68 

Deviating from a tenet 


207, 218 

Counter example 

184,186 

Devotion 


8 


Course 

Covetousness 

Cow 

Cowhood 

Critical examination 

Crystal 

Curd 

Cuticle 

D 

Deaths 


94 . 96 , 


2 
8 

4 
176 
1 

108, 109 
109 
126 


Dialogue 

Diminution 

Dimness 

Direct 

Direction 

Disappearance 

Disconnection 

Disciples 

Discussion 


- 153 
... 19 

... 7 5 
... 161 
... 26 

••• 39 

... 132 

... 27 

... 172 

1. 13. 19. 17a 
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Page 



Page 

Disjoined 

... in 

Erratic 


21,134 

Disputant 

27, 30,31 

Essence and appearance 


... 169 

Disputation 

... 19 

Established tenet 


... 1, n 

Dissimilarity 

... 26 

Establishment 


... 146 

Dissolution 

... 90 

Eternal 10, 13, 17, 21, 60, 63, 65, 67, 

Distinct 

... I 3 6 

72, 81, 88, its 131, 

35 . 

140, 141, 

Distress 

152,154 


163, 

195, 201 

Distribution 

... 144 

Eternalness 


- 73 

Divisible 

••• 133 

Eternality 

16, 22, 189 

Doctrine 

20,164 

Eternity 


12 

Dogma 

...12, 13 

Ether 7, 12, 27, 39 

,68, 

100, 162 

Doubt i, io, 29, 30, 42, 69, 75, 147, 

Ethereal 


... 89 

154 , 

158, 188, 189 

Evasion 


207,216 

Dream 

154, 167, 168 

Evidence 


136,166 

Drstftnta 

1 

Examination 


2,13. 32 

Drum 

••• 23.35 

Example 10, 16, 17, 

175 

OC 

O 

Duality 

... 82 

Excess 


... 121 

Dullness 

... 161 

Excitement 


... 84 

Durable 

... 23 

Exclusion 


... 120 

Duration 

... nO 

Exercise 


... 121 

Dust 

3 

Existence . ..63, 80 

l? 4 . 158 

Duties 

... 172 

Existent 


... 148 

Dvyanuka 

... 162 

Extension 


... 62 

E 


Expanding 


... 86 

Ear 

7 . 103 

Experience 


5 

Earth 

... 7,12 

Expert 


... 5,11 

Earthenware 

... 77 

Expression 


••• 137 

Earthy 

89,102 

Expressive of action 


... 137 

Effect 

4, 134, 201 

External light 


... 94 

Efforts of attention 

... 117 

Externa! objects 


... 170 

Egotism 

... 157 

Eye 


... 7 

Element 7, 12, 

100, 102, 129 

Eye ball 


... 90 

Emancipation 

131 . 132 

Eye knowledge 


... 40 

Endless doubt 

... 31 

F 



Entity 37, 77, 136, 137, 139, 143 . *45 

Factitious 


... 163 

Entreaty 

... 121 

Fallacies 


... 2l 

Enunciation 

... 2,32 

Fallacies of a reason 


21,218 

Epithet 

... 3.16 

Fallacious argument 


... 182 

Equal to the question 

... 22 

Fallacy 


3 
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False apprehension 

False knowledge 

Familiar instance 

Fault 

Faults 

F ear 

Felicity 

Fences 

Fiery 

Figuratively 

Filling 

Five 

Fire brand 
Fineness 
Fire sacrifice 
Five elements 
Five objects 
Five senses 
Fixation 
Fixed character 
Fixed connection 
Fixed relation 
Fixity 

Fixity of number 
Food 

Forbearance 

Forbearance of activity 

Forest 

Forester 

Form 

Formation 

Fortuitous effects 


Page 

... i68 

... 169 
... 1 

... 6 
2 , 9 . 134 , 157 
86,121 

... I, 2 

••• 173 

...13,89 
... 76 

... 49 

10 

... 128 

... 102 

... 52 

... 141 

... 98 

... 98 

... 76 

... 96 

... 50 

... 80 

... 74 

... 146 

49. ifo 
... 118 

... 118 

...4, 170 

4 

75 . 78 . 79 , 99 
... 171 
... 139 


Fruit 6,9, 17, 119, 128, 138, 139, 147, 

1 70 

Fruit of previous deeds ... 128 

Function 77 . 97 , 115 

Futile ... 27 

Futilities 20, 28, 174 

Futility 2, 26, 180 


& Page 


Future 

45 , 137 

G 


Ganges 

... 76 

General notion 

• 37 

Generality 

... 6,43 

Genus 25, 60, 75, 78, 79, 211 

Gesture 

6 

Glass ... 

... 94 

God ... 

... 138 

Gold ... 

71, 150 

Good ... 

... 157 

Greed ... 

... 154 

Grief ... 

... 86 

Ground 

... 113 

Growth 

... 109 

Gustatory 

... 99 

Gustatory perception 

... 41 

H 


Habitual 

... 17c 

Hatchet 

... 4 9 

Hair ... 

... 125 

Happiness 

... 15c 

Horse sacrifices 

5 

Hatred 

... 154 

Heat ... 

... 86 

Heterogeneous 

... 15 

Heterogeneous example 

15,175 

Heterogeneity 

... 189 

HetvfibhSsa 

...2, 21 

Hina-kles'a 

••• 155 

Hunger 

... 17c 

Homogeneity 188, 

189, 199 

Homogeneous 

... is 

Homogeneous example 

... 175 

Homogeneous things 

••• 135 

Hurting the proposition 

... 207 

Hypothesis 

11 

Hypothetical 

... 12 

Hypothec ial dogma 

... 12 

Hypothetical reasoning 

I 
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Page. 

I 


Ideas 

88 

Identical 

100, 106 

Ignorance 

27,207, 216 

illumination 

..- 37 . 185 

Illusion 

37 

Imagination 

... 168 

Immediate subsequency 

121 

Immolation 

77 

Impelling 

... 115 

Impermanent 

72 

Implication 

11 

Implied dogma 

13 

Impossibility 

25,158, 162 

Impropriety 

160 

Inactive 

26 

Inadmissible 

••• 153 

Inanimate 

... 25,86 

Inaudition 

66 

Incapacity 

119 

Inconsistency 

137 

Incoherent 

207, 213 

Incompatible 

64 

Incongruous 

148 

Inconsistent 

••• 137 

Indifference 

14 

Indirect 

... 26 

Indeterminate 

4 

Individual 75, 76, 78, 108 

Individuality 

77 

Indivisibility 

... 164 

Indivisibility of atoms 

164 

Inequality 

130 

Inexperience 

... 131 

Inference 3, 4, 33, 36, 42, 44 

85.91 

Infinite regression 

...174. 184 

Injunction 

... 52 , 96 

Inopportune 

... 213 


Page. 


Inquiry 

14 

Instance 

1, u, 15 

Instructive assertion 

5 

Instrument 

... 85 

Instrument of knowledge 

... 85 

Intangible 

21, 63, 68 

Intellect 6, 7, 9, 105,106, 107 

Intelligence 

6 

Internal perception 

198 

Interpenetrated... 

... IOI 

Interrelation 

... 134 

Interrelation of cause and effect 134 

Interval 

.. 64, 151 

Intervention 

121 

Intimate relation 

... 6,43 

Intimately 

92 

Invalid 

57 
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